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PREFACE 


THIS  VOLUME  is  intended  as  a  textbook  in  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.  It  describes 
and  illustrates  the  objectives,  materials,  and  procedures  of 
elementary  education  in  the  light  of  the  nature,  interests, 
and  needs  of  the  elementary  school  pupil.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  provide  practical  and  useful  techniques  for  the 
teacher,  without  suggesting  too  detailed  or  dogmatic  proce- 
dures. The  goal  of  every  teacher  should  be  to  achieve  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  children  and  to  attain 
greater  skill  in  guiding  them  in  intelligent,  resourceful,  and 
happy  living.  This  book  attempts  to  chart  a  path  for  stu- 
dents of  elementary  curriculum  and  methods  which  will  lead 
them  more  readily  to  the  achievement  of  success  in  this  high 
undertaking. 

Throughout  the  volume,  and  particularly  in  the  treatment 
of  fields  such  as  social  studies,  the  teacher  is  kept  aware  of 
the  fact  that  each  rising  generation,  in  fact  every  single  pupil 
in  her  class,  must  achieve  his  own  freedom  and  self -direction 
through  effort  and  self -discipline,  and  must  find  for  himself 
understanding  and  faith  in  American  ideals  and  practices; 
that  no  matter  how  old  the  story  of  liberty  may  seem  to  the 
teacher,  it  must  become  a  fresh,  new,  and  wonderful  vision 
to  every  life  she  touches.  Democracy  can  become  meaning- 
ful in  adult  life  only  as  it  emerges  from  democratic  living  in 
the  schoolroom.  The  present  work  seeks  to  provide  an  or- 
ganization and  methodology  which  will  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  this  aim. 

These  are  crucial  times  for  public  education  in  America. 
The  past  decade  has  witnessed  carefully  planned  and  cun- 
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ningly  executed  attacks  on  the  public  schools.  For  this 
reason,  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  orient- 
ing the  prospective  teacher  in  the  current  political  and 
educational  scene,  describing  the  nature  of  the  attacks  on 
public  education— particularly  on  the  elementary  school— 
and  answering  the  criticisms  of  it  which  are  frequently 
made.  Teachers  should  keep  this  frame  of  reference  in  mind 
throughout  their  study  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  for  them  to  re-examine  the  evidence,  con- 
sider new  evidence,  and  renew  their  faith  in  the  great  ideals 
and  principles  of  the  American  Way  of  Life  from  which  so 
much  of  our  methodology  for  curriculum  building  and  pupil 
guidance  is  derived;  and  it  is  just  as  important  for  them  to 
recognize  and  use,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  the 
great  potential  which  resides  in  the  increasingly  intelligent 
and  cooperative  groups  of  parents  and  other  laymen,  who 
need  but  to  be  alerted  and  informed  in  order  to  give  their 
active  and  effective  support  to  public  education. 

Many  contributions  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary curriculum  and  methods  since  this  book  first  ap- 
peared. In  this  second  edition,  a  new  chapter  has  been 
added  on  the  whole  range  of  evaluation  in  the  classroom, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  observational  devices,  covering 
standardized  tests,  and  ending  with  projective  techniques. 
The  chapter  on  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  has  been 
completely  rewritten,  and  the  sections  on  science  and  arith- 
metic contain  large  amounts  of  new  material.  Other  changes 
have  been  made  throughout  the  book  to  insure  that  it  is  an 
up-to-date  introduction  to  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  elementary  education. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  once  more  the  writer's 
indebtedness  to  the  teachers  of  the  Thirty  Second  Street 
School,  Demonstration  School  for  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  whose  work  is  described  in  many  of  the  illustra- 
tive incidents  in  this  book;  to  Dr.  D.  Welty  Lefever  who 
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photographed  the  frontispiece;  to  the  Visual  Education  de- 
partment of  the  Los  Angeles  schools  for  the  other  photo- 
graphs used  in  the  volume;  to  Edith  Noblitt  who  again  read 
the  entire  manuscript;  to  those  California  teachers  who  read 
single  chapters  of  the  manuscript;  to  the  many  publishers 
who  generously  granted  permission  to  quote  from  their 
books  and  periodicals;  and  to  my  associates  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  who  again  made  many  excellent 
suggestions  for  improving  this  book. 

FAY  ADAMS 
Los  Angeles 
January,  1954 
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THE  FRONT  LINE:  MEETING  CRITICISMS 
OF  OUR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


THAT  GREAT  AMERICAN,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  once  said  that 
if  teachers  failed  to  do  their  work  well  our  Republic  could  not 
outlast  a  single  generation.  He  understood  well  that  the 
knowledges,  ideals,  skills,  and  desirable  behaviors  essential 
to  good  citizenship  are  not  inherited.  Each  succeeding  gen- 
eration must  be  guided  anew  into  its  heritage  of  opportuni- 
ties and  obligations  in  a  world  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  complex.  The  curricula  and  procedures  of  our  schools 
are  under  continuous  public  and  professional  examination  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  what  is  best  from  the  past  and  to  add 
what  is  currently  desirable  for  strengthening  our  institutions 
and  assuring  the  growth  and  vitality  of  our  American  way  of 
life. 

Importance  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  In  the  making  of 
good  Americans,  the  elementary  schools  occupy  a  position 
of  supreme  importance.  They  are  the  only  schools  that  guide 
entire  generations;  not  all  of  each  generation  enters  high 
school,  and  a  much  lesser  group  attends  college.  They  guide 
children  through  their  most  impressionable  school  years  and 
constitute  the  best  opportunity  for  giving  children  the  right 
start  in  life.  Our  children  will  never  again  be  under  the  su- 
pervision and  guidance  of  teachers  who  are  more  dedicated 
to  meet  their  needs  or  better  trained  to  do  so. 
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Dangers  Faced  by  the  Public  Schools*  When  a  dictator 
wishes  to  subdue  a  people  he  captures  the  schools,  particu- 
larly the  elementary  schools.  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  abun- 
dantly demonstrated  how  the  perversion  of  education  can  be 
used  to  rob  a  whole  people  of  its  birthright-to  deny  them  all 
of  their  basic  human  rights.  "It  is  not  only  fundamentally 
wrong  that  millions  of  men  and  women  live  in  daily  terror 
of  secret  police,  subject  to  seizure,  imprisonment  or  forced 
labor  without  just  cause  and  without  a  fair  trial,  but  these 
wrongs  have  repercussions  in  the  community  of  nations. 
Governments  which  systematically  deny  the  rights  of  their 
own  people  are  not  likely  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  nations 
and  other  people  and  are  likely  to  seek  their  objectives  by 
coercion  and  force  in  the  international  field."  l 

However,  the  destruction  of  one  of  our  most  cherished 
American  institutions,  our  schools,  and  the  loss  of  our  free- 
doms can  be  accomplished  just  as  surely  without  the  help  of 
dictators.  The  cleverest  and  most  diabolical  traitors  to 
American  institutions,  some  of  whom  have  been  convicted  of 
various  crimes  and  have  been  incarcerated  for  varying  pe- 
riods, use  the  very  freedoms  which  our  republic  guarantees 
them  in  an  effort  to  cause  the  destruction  of  those  freedoms. 
Let  us  give  some  attention  to  one  of  these  freedoms,  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being  used  to 
undermine  our  public  school  system. 

Freedom  of  Speech.  Freedom  of  speech  is  one  of  the  cher- 
ished rights  of  every  American.  This  right,  like  others  of  our 
great  American  heritage,  was  bought  at  a  high  price  by  our 
forefathers,  and  we  should  protect  it  by  equally  great  sacri- 
fices, if  necessary,  to  remain  free. 

Freedom  of  speech  includes  the  right  to  criticize  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  even  the  profession  of  education  would  not 

1  Quoted  from  an  address  by  Secretary  of  State  Marshall,  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  Paris,  France,  December  10,  1948.  Department 
of  State  Publication  No.  3381,  January,  1949. 
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have  it  otherwise.  Educators  generally  agree  with  the 
alleged  pronouncement  of  the  famous  French  philosopher, 
Voltaire:  "I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend 
to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  The  public  schools  of  the 
nation  also  have  a  great  stake  in  preserving  the  right  to  free 
speech. 

Freedom  vs.  License.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween freedom  and  license.  The  right  of  free  speech  may 
be  abused,  and  public  schools,  particularly  the  elementary 
schools,  have  recently  suffered  from  such  abuse.  Honest 
criticism,  even  though  sometimes  censorious,  is  usually 
healthy.  It  encourages  a  meticulous  re-examination  of  the 
objectives,  materials,  procedures,  and  outcomes  of  education; 
and  it  provides  opportunities  for  explaining  what  is  good  and 
improving  what  is  unsatisfactory.  Even  small,  vocal,  well- 
organized  pressure  groups  do  not  harm  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion too  much  if  their  membership  is  honest.  If  they  are  in 
error,  they  will  usually  recognize  and  accept  facts;  if  their 
criticisms  are  justified,  the  teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis- 
trators of  public  education  are  quick  to  respond  with  improve- 
ments. The  educators  of  the  nation  are  anxious  to  give  our 
children  the  very  best  educational  opportunities  possible. 

The  Nationally  Planned  Attacks  on  Our  Public  Schools. 

However,  much  more  insidious  types  of  criticisms  have  peri- 
odically made  th6ir  appearance,  and  recent  events  have 
alerted  thoughtful  laymen  as  well  as  educators  to  the  serious 
danger  of  these  attacks.  This  invasion  against  education  and 
continued  acts  of  aggression  have  not  been  spontaneous  or 
sporadic;  they  have  been  conceived  and  planned  on  a  national 
scale  and  often  executed  with  a  cunning  off ensiveness  and  a 
propagandic  effectiveness  that  must  make  many  Communists 
envious.  However,  many  of  those  who  fight  this  battle  are 
dupes— they  are  mere  puppets;  the  puppeteers  and  their  mo- 
tives frequently  escape  public  recognition  or  criticism. 
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We  must  therefore  look  behind  the  criticisms  and  charges 
themselves  to  the  motives  of  those  who  are  directing  the 
assaults .  Furthermore,  in  dealing  with  our  assailants  we  must 
still  recognize  and  preserve  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  free 
speech— to  make  additional  attacks,  in  fact,  if  he  chooses, 
either  on  his  own  volition  or  as  the  unconscious  tool  of  others. 
Finally,  we  must  deal  with  the  truth— the  facts— and  not  in 
personalities,  institutions,  and  charges  and  countercharges; 
to  do  the  latter  is  not  conducive  to  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  our  great  American  heritage  for  the  benefit  of  our 
children. 

Critics  with  Ulterior  Motives.  Two  general  classifications 
of  critics  have  been  mentioned— those  who  are  honestly  con- 
cerned with  the  improvement  of  public  education  and  those 
with  ulterior  motives.  Since  the  writer  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  former,  much  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  latter. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  task  of  answering  these  critics  some- 
what further  it  will  be  helpful  for  teachers  and  school  officials 
to  keep  the  following  types  in  mind: 2 

1.  Confirmed  subversives  who  wish  to  destroy  public  educa- 
tion and  our  constitutional  form  of  government 

2.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
public  education 

3.  Those  who  have  been  thwarted  in  their  desire  to  control 
and  direct  the  program  of  public  education  towards  their 
own  purposes 

4.  Those  who  are  afraid  of  too  much  education  on  the  part  of 
too  many  people 

5.  Representatives  of  certain  religious  groups  who  believe  that 
the  program  of  public  education  is  too  secular 

6.  Representatives  of  some  private  schools  who  regard  the 
public  schools  as  competition 

2  C.  C.  Trillingham,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  County, 
California.  From  an  address  to  the  annual  conference  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  October  6,  1950. 
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7.  Some  college  professors  who  regard  a  program  that  meets 
the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  and  adults  today  as  a  threat  to 
their  traditional  vested  interests 

8.  Some  disgruntled  teachers  who  have  not  progressed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  own  ambitions  and  who  thus  attempt  to  jus- 
tify their  own  shortcomings 

9.  Some  frustrated  parents  who  used  the  school  as  a  scapegoat 
for  their  lack  of  realization  of  their  own  ambitions  and  who 
attempt  to  satisfy  their  ambitions  through  the  lives  of  their 
children 

10.  Some  businessmen  who  employ  anyone  who  asks  for  a  job 
irrespective  of  the  school's  recommendations  and  then  take 
the  schools  to  task  because  the  employees  cannot  measure 
up  to  their  requirements 

What  Criticisms  Are  Made  of  Our  Schools?  The  most  seri- 
ous criticism  made  is  that  public  education  costs  too  much. 
Although  school  buildings  form  a  large  part  of  the  school 
budget  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  far  behind  in  its  building 
program,  the  point  of  attack  is  usually  teachers'  salaries.  In 
the  second  place,  attacks  are  constantly  directed  at  the  qual- 
ity of  teaching.  It  is  alleged  that  public  school  teachers  are 
poorly  trained  and  that  parents  must  remove  their  children 
from  the  public  schools  and  enter  them  in  private  schools  to 
assure  them  a  proper  education.  Even  some  public  school 
teachers  have  their  own  children  attending  private  schools. 
The  third  charge  is  that  the  methodology  in  the  public  schools 
is  all  wrong;  in  fact,  in  some  communities  the  charge  that 
progressive  methods  are  used  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  con- 
demn the  whole  school  system.  Closely  related  to  this  charge 
that  the  public  schools  neglect  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion is  the  criticism,  of  course,  that  the  curriculum  is  all  wrong 
and  that  the  schools  do  not  teach  the  right  things.  In  some 
communities  the  charge  is  made  that  the  teachers  are  bad 
disciplinarians  and  in  the  elementary  schools  this  charge  is 
closely  related  to  the  alleged  weaknesses  of  progressive  edu- 
cation. Finally,  the  charge  is  made  that  the  value  of  public 
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school  education  is  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  individuals 
would  do  just  about  as  well,  and  society  would  profit  just 
about  as  much,  if  we  had  less  education.  This  recital  does 
not  by  any  means  include  all  of  the  criticisms,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  purposes  of  illustration. 

How  the  Enemies  of  Public  Education  Work.  The  basic 
technique  of  assault  by  enemies  of  public  education  is  to 
divide  local  communities  and  to  get  different  factions  quar- 
reling with  each  other.  Both  factions  may  include  honest, 
conscientious  citizens.  Such  attacks  are  frequently  preceded 
by  whispering  campaigns  and  a  period  of  organization. 
When  the  signal  is  given,  the  onslaught  is  well-organized  and 
the  friends  of  public  education  are  usually  caught  off  guard. 
Even  though  these  attacks  are  usually  launched  by  small 
minorities,  they  are  so  well  organized  and  so  vocal  that  many 
innocent  people  believe  their  charges  in  toto.  Thus  the  cost 
of  public  education,  attacks  on  progressive  education,  the 
federal-aid-to-education  controversy,  and  many  other  contro- 
versial issues  have  been  merely  the  springboards  for  dis- 
crediting public  education  in  general. 

It  is  understandable  that  such  local  contests  and  the  often 
conflicting  reports  in  the  press,  radio,  and  television  catch  the 
average  parents  and  taxpayers  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
When  a  school  budget  is  up  for  consideration,  they  frequently 
know  nothing  about  it  except  that  it  is  larger;  they  forget  that 
additional  children,  perhaps  their  own  children,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  classrooms  and  teachers.  When  a  new  course  of 
study  is  adopted,  it  frequently  comes  as  a  surprise  to  them; 
and  some  minor  chance  element,  purely  incidental,  may  call 
forth  an  unfriendly  reaction,  when  they  might  be  enthusiastic 
about  it  if  they  understood  it.  The  interests  of  teachers  and 
parents  are  virtually  identical  so  far  as  the  education  of  chil- 
dren is  concerned;  they  both  want  every  child  to  have  a  fair 
chance,  the  maximum  opportunities  to  develop  himself. 
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How  ironic,  therefore,  that  critics  of  public  education  often 
succeed  in  turning  parents  and  teachers  against  each  other 
and  in  making  it  appear  that  they  are  seeking  diverse  ends. 

How  Teachers  May  Answer  Attacks.  Fortunately,  teach- 
ers also  enjoy  the  right  of  free  speech  and  it  is  time  that  they 
exercise  this  right  more  intelligently.  The  elementary  schools 
have  suffered  because  of  the  reticence  of  teachers  in  proclaim- 
ing what  is  right  about  the  public  schools.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  intended  to  assist  teachers  in  clarifying  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  for  honest  critics  and  for  confound- 
ing those  whose  only  objective  is  to  injure  public  education. 

The  Cost  of  Education.  One  of  the  perennial  criticisms  of 
the  public  schools  is  that  they  cost  too  much.  This  is  not  a 
new  complaint  or  a  new  point  of  attack.  The  two  largest 
items  in  the  school  budget  are  teachers'  salaries  and  school 
buildings.  If  the  children  of  the  nation  are  to  be  educated, 
there  must  be  adequate  classrooms  meeting  the  standards  set 
up  by  the  various  states.  But  if  the  man  who  sells  bricks, 
mortar,  and  lumber  to  the  schools  charges  twice  as  much  as 
he  used  to,  school  buildings  are  going  to  cost  relatively  more. 
If  the  grocer  charges  two  or  three  times  what  he  used  to  for 
meat,  milk,  and  other  foodstuffs,  teachers  must  be  paid  more 
money  merely  to  exist.  It  is  not  what  school  teachers  and 
administrators  desire,  but  what  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  economic  trends  have  brought.  Actually,  economists 
have  computed  the  effect  of  inflation  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  established  the  fact  that  teachers  have  made  no 
significant  economic  progress  since  1912-13.  The  average 
salaries  of  other  workers  have  gone  up  faster  than  that  of 
teachers.3 

Salaries  have  increased  so  much  faster  in  certain  other 
lines  than  in  teaching  that  many  of  our  most  able  educators 
are  leaving  the  profession.  This  policy  has  not  only  encour- 

3  Special  Memo  National  Education  Association  ( Research  Division,  No- 
vember, 1952),  pp.  12,  13. 
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aged  teachers  to  leave  the  profession,  but  has  kept  many 
desirable  people  out.  It  is,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  teacher 
shortage  which  confronts  the  nation.  The  fact  is  that  edu- 
cation has  not  cost  too  much;  it  has  cost  too  little.  It  is  the 
policy  of  increasing  teachers'  salaries  more  slowly  than  that 
of  other  occupations,  many  of  which  require  much  less  train- 
ing, that  has  been  costly.  Only  the  naive,  the  ignorant,  or 
the  definitely  dishonest  expect  that  their  incomes  will  rise 
but  that  they  should  continue  to  pay  the  lower  prices  of  an 
earlier  era  for  what  they  buy. 

We  should  not  look  upon  education  as  an  expense;  it  is 
really  an  investment.  Research  has  indicated  this  to  be  a 
fact.  In  countries  where  the  educational  level  is  high,  stand- 
ards of  living  are  high  and  vice  versa.  An  educated  people 
is  a  consuming  people  and  higher  consumption  means  that 
more  people  have  the  good  things  of  life.  Furthermore,  every 
day  spent  in  school  is  an  investment  for  the  individual  as  well 
as  for  society. 

Not  only  does  the  better  educated  individual  earn  a  larger 
yearly  and  total  life  income  for  himself,  but  he  helps  others 
to  do  the  same.  He  builds  a  better  home;  he  furnishes  it  bet- 
ter; he  buys  more  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books;  he  buys 
more  clothing  and  better  food;  and  he  has  money  to  provide 
an  automobile  and  entertainment  for  his  family.  Thus  the 
contractor,  the  furniture  dealer,  the  publisher,  and  the  auto- 
mobile dealer,  to  mention  but  a  few,  all  profit  from  his  good 
fortune.  Education  is  an  investment  which  not  only  pays 
dividends  in  terms  of  personality  and  citizenship  values  for 
the  individual,  but  actual  monetary  dividends  for  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  individual.  We  must  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  we  have  been  spending  too  little  rather  than  too 
much  for  education.4 

4  See  Education— An  Investment  in  People  (U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Publication,  1944);  Harold  Clark,  Education  Steps  Up  Living  Standards 
(U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Publication,  1944);  also  1947  Yearbook  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  pp.  25-30. 
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However,  the  matter  of  school  costs  should  be  handled  pri- 
marily by  school  officials  rather  than  teachers.  Dealing  with 
costs  frequently  involves  public  meetings.  Teachers  should 
confine  themselves  primarily  to  the  classroom,  parent- 
teachers  associations,  and  personal  contacts  with  parents, 
either  at  school  or  in  their  homes.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  types  of  information  which  teachers  can  pass  on  through 
the  above-mentioned  contacts.  They  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

Quality  of  Work  in  the  Schools.  Both  honest  and  dishon- 
est critics  periodically  charge  the  schools  with  doing  poor 
work  and  harboring  poor  teachers.  They  pass  on  reports, 
many  of  them  false,  about  parents  transferring  their  children 
to  private  schools.  Every  sincere  teacher  owes  it  to  her  pro- 
fession to  transmit  her  doubts  and  her  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  schools  to  members  of  the  school  personnel 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  such  improve- 
ment. Only  when  such  efforts  have  been  rebuffed  could  any 
teacher  possibly  be  justified  in  violating  this  basic  principle. 
But  if  it  is  violated,  a  decent  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  children  would  dictate  that  such  information  be  passed  on 
to  persons  who  could  be  of  assistance  and  not  to  small,  vocal, 
pressure  groups  who  may  make  capital  of  it  for  ulterior  pur- 
poses. Where  the  occasional  public  school  official  is  guilty 
of  ignoring  or  rebuffing  honest  efforts  to  improve  education, 
the  displeasure  of  the  community  should  be  directed  against 
such  people  as  individuals  and  not  against  public  schools 
as  such. 

However,  many  false  criticisms  of  public  education  are  old 
stories  that  never  die  in  spite  of  their  falsity.  Each  genera- 
tion, having  to  learn  anew,  is  vulnerable;  and  each  old  gen- 
eration harbors  individuals  who  never  outgrew  their  vulner- 
ability and  who  persist  in  holding  fast  to  certain  favorite 
erroneous  beliefs.  This  is  a  reservoir  from  which  the  naive 
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and  ignorant  critics  are  drawn.  Of  course,  some  of  these  erro- 
neous beliefs  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  which  reflect 
the  continuous  interest  of  the  public  in  their  schools. 

Let  us  consider  the  following  typical  criticism:  "When  we 
were  mere  boys,  boys  had  to  do  a  little  work  in  school.  They 
were  not  coaxed,  they  were  hammered.  Spelling,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  were  not  elective;  and  you  had  to  learn.  In 
these  more  fortunate  times,  elementary  education  has  become 
in  many  places  a  sort  of  vaudeville  show.  The  child  must  be 
kept  amused  and  learns  what  he  pleases.  Many  scorn  the 
old  fashioned  rudiments;  and  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  be- 
tween a  misfortune  and  a  crime  for  a  child  to  learn  to  spell 
and  read  by  the  older  methods.  .  .  ." 5  This  criticism  is  over 
fifty  years  old,  but  it  has  a  familiar  ring. 

The  habit  of  criticizing  children  and  youth  is  even  older: 
"The  young  people  of  today  think  of  nothing  but  themselves. 
They  have  no  reverence  for  parents  or  old  people.  They  are 
all  impatient  of  all  restraint.  They  talk  as  if  they  alone  knew 
anything,  and  what  passes  for  wisdom  with  us  is  foolishness 
with  them." 6  This,  too,  seems  as  modern  as  if  some  critic 
had  uttered  it  in  last  night's  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  the  statement  was  made  over  seven  hundred  years 
ago. 

Hulbert 7  has  preserved  some  choice  criticisms  of  the  early 
1800's.  They  remind  one  of  the  charges  one  hears  in  attacks 
on  the  schools  today. 

What  Research  Shows  About  Our  Schools.  Many  of  the 
present-day  criticisms  of  the  public  schools  are  as  false  as 
formerly.  They  prove  only  that  critics  are  a  hardy  breed.  In 
spite  of  the  occasional  exception  which  is  inevitable  in  any 
profession,  scores  of  researches  give  support  to  the  fact  that 
education,  in  general,  has  been  continually  improving.  Not 

5  From  an  editorial  in  the  New  Yorfc  Sun,  October  5, 1902. 

6  From  a  statement  by  Peter  the  Hermit  (1050-1115  A.D.) 

7  Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  "The  Habit  of  Going  to  the  Devil,"  Atlantic 
Monthly,  December,  1926,  pp.  804-6. 
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one  valid  research  has  ever  shown  that  the  public  schools  are 
deteriorating. 

Let  us  consider  just  three  studies  among  the  many  that 
have  been  made:  In  1919  an  attic  of  an  old  house  in  Massa- 
chusetts yielded  some  old  test  papers  from  an  examination 
given  to  pupils  in  the  schools  of  1845.  The  pupils  of  1845 
were  highly  selected;  only  those  who  showed  definite  aca- 
demic promise  could  attend  the  grammar  schools  and  acad- 
emies. Such  questions  as  dealt  with  materials  which  were 
taught  both  in  1845  and  in  1919  were  given  to  the  pupils  of 
1919.  When  the  papers  had  been  corrected,  it  appeared  that 
the  seventh  graders  of  1919  did  about  as  well  as  the  ninth 
graders  of  1845.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  population  of  1919  was  unselected.8 

In  19301  Tyler9  investigated  the  achievements  of  high 
school  pupils  and  compared  them  with  pupils  of  an  earlier 
date.  He  also  found  that  the  achievement  of  pupils  was 
rising. 

A  comprehensive  study  by  Tiegs,10  using  over  230,000 
cases  distributed  across  the  continent,  yielded  similar  results. 
Tiegs  compared  pupil  achievement  in  the  basic  skills  before 
and  after  1945.  His  data  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  interfer- 
ence with  education  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  use  of  emer- 
gency teachers,  and  the  lack  of  equipment,  supplies,  and 
classrooms,  the  achievement  of  public  school  pupils  actually 
improved  during  the  war  years. 

Better  Teacher  Selection  and  Preparation.  Further  evi- 
dence regarding  the  falsity  of  many  criticisms  of  public  edu- 
cation exists  in  the  present  quality  of  teacher  selection  and 

8  O.  W.  Caldwell  and  S.  A.  Courtis,  Then  and  Now  in.  Education  ( Yonkers, 
N.Y.:  World  Book  Co.,  1924). 

9  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  "High  School  Pupils  of  Today,"  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  Vol.  9  (October,  1930). 

10  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  "A  Comparison  of  Pupil  Achievement  in  the  Basic 
Skills  Before  and  After  1945,"  Official  Report  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  1949,  p.  50. 
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preparation.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days  when 
the  children  of  the  local  school  were  taught  by  the  village 
handyman.  The  teachers  of  the  Dame  schools  had  but  little 
more  training.  Within  the  memory  of  those  still  active  in  the 
schools,  a  six-weeks  course  in  a  county  normal  school  was 
standard  preparation  for  beginning  teachers  in  rural  schools. 
Public  school  requirements  have  risen  steadily  until  many 
communities  require  elementary  teachers  to  have  four  or  five 
years  of  preparation  after  high  school  graduation;  and  this 
preparation  usually  includes  practice  teaching  and  observa- 
tion of  master  teachers.  In  fact,  few  can  even  enter  the 
teacher  training  schools  today  without  careful  selection  by  a 
faculty  committee  which  passes  on  personal  qualities,  health, 
scholarship,  and  probabilities  of  success  of  candidates.  No 
schools,  anywhere,  have  more  carefully  selected  and  trained 
teachers  than  are  found  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  America  today,  and  the  quality  of  training  is  constantly 
being  improved.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that  teachers 
can  do  the  impossible.  Many  classes  are  still  much  too  large; 
many  pupils  are  on  part-time  sessions,  and  supplies  and  equip- 
ment are  inadequate.  In  addition,  no  way  has  yet  been  found 
to  circumvent  the  inexorable  laws  of  heredity.  In  any  gen- 
eration as  many  dull  as  bright  children  will  be  born.  A  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  these  slow  children  will  be  unable  to  achieve 
certain  objectives  of  the  curriculum.  The  parents  of  these 
slow  children  are  often  the  most  persistent  critics  of  the 
teacher,  when,  in  reality,  these  parents  themselves  have  been 
the  unwitting  instruments  of  the  limitations  with  which  their 
children  have  been  born. 

Public  School  Testing  Programs.  Finally,  let  us  examine 
the  testimony  of  public  school  testing  programs.  There  were 
numerous  instances  during  the  last  concerted  drive  against 
public  education  when  small,  well-organized  groups  first  at- 
tacked local  communities  for  alleged  poor  achievement.  But 
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when  the  result  of  the  testing  program  showed  that  the 
schools  were  above  average  and  in  some  instances,  leaders, 
the  point  of  attack  was  quickly  shifted  to  some  other  alleged 
weakness.  And  each  time  the  defenders  of  public  educa- 
tion were  ready  to  meet  their  critics  by  providing  facts,  the 
critics  refused  to  meet  the  issue  and  went  on  to  other  con- 
siderations. This  is  a  favorite  technique  of  those  with  ulterior 
motives. 

The  controversy  over  progressive  education  was  the  most 
useless  and  unfortunate  that  has  raged  in  education  for  many 
decades.  Basically,  it  arose  because  a  small  but  active  seg- 
ment of  the  teaching  profession  misinterpreted  and  exag- 
gerated principles  which,  if  wisely  interpreted  and  applied, 
might  have  marked  a  period  of  unusual  improvement  in  edu- 
cational procedures.  This  development  was  misunderstood 
and  resented  by  a  great  many  teachers  as  well  as  by  laymen. 
So  bitter  did  the  fight  become  in  certain  areas  that  to  be  called 
a  "Progressive"  was  the  equivalent  of  being  called  a  Commu- 
nist today. 

The  whole  useless  controversy  illustrates  the  extreme  vul- 
nerability of  human  beings  to  persistent  emotional  condition- 
ing. It  is  still  possible  to  start  a  bitter  argument  and  discredit 
a  desirable  procedure  by  stigmatizing  it  with  the  word  "pro- 
gressive." Had  the  critics  directed  their  criticisms  against 
specific  practices  and  objectively  considered  the  evidence 
for  and  against  them,  they  might  have  eliminated  what  was 
undesirable  without  confusing  teachers  as  well  as  laymen  and 
seriously  damaging  the  cause  of  public  education.  We  have 
learned  how  useless  and  damaging  such  a  controversy  can 
become  and  should  avoid  similar  exhibitions  in  the  future. 

The  Course  of  Study.  Using  poor  types  of  courses  of  study 
is  another  criticism  made  against  public  education.  Teachers 
are  charged  with  spending  their  time  on  useless  fads  and  frills, 
neglecting  what  is  useful. 
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We  may  call  the  attention  of  critics  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
states  the  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  law,  although  some 
exceptions  are  made  for  large  centers  of  population.  What 
children  will  study  is  often  determined  largely  by  local  pres- 
sure groups  who  force  one  thing  after  another  into  the  courses 
of  study  and  by  other  pressure  groups  who  allow  nothing  to 
be  taken  out.  In  many  instances  teachers  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  improve  the  course  of  study  are  only  allowed  to 
tinker  with  it.  Teachers  and  administrators  would  be  glad 
in  many  instances  to  drop  certain  parts  of  these  courses.  But 
they  are  handicapped  by  State  laws  and  local  pressure  groups. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  condemn  public  education  or  public 
school  teachers  for  courses  of  study  which  are  determined  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  critics  themselves. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  province  of  society  to  determine  the 
curriculum  of  its  schools,  but  some  of  the  criticisms  of  school 
curricula  indicate  the  desirability  of  greater  enlightenment 
on  the  part  of  critics  before  they  can  cooperate  intelligently 
in  the  improvement  of  this  aspect  of  public  education. 

Other  Criticisms.  Neglect  of  the  fundamentals  of  educa- 
tion, poor  discipline,  and  other  similar  complaints  are  all  ven- 
erable and  familiar  criticisms  and  need  not  concern  us  too 
much.  Results  of  testing  programs  show  that  the  public 
schools  are  teaching  the  fundamentals  better  than  formerly, 
even  though  less  time  is  now  available  because  of  the  other 
responsibilities  forced  upon  teachers  by  courses  of  study. 
Occasionally  some  public  group,  such  as  a  service  club,  doubts 
this  fact  and  announces  it  to  its  sorrow.  There  have  been 
several  instances  over  the  country  where  sixth  graders  have 
bested  dignified  and  successful  businessmen  in  spelling  and 
arithmetic  contests. 

The  problem  of  discipline  is  as  old  as  the  maladjustment 
of  pupils  and  the  limitations  of  teachers,  but  this  type  of  diffi- 
culty rarely  stems  from  the  limitations  of  the  teacher  alone, 
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It  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors,  including  the  ability 
of  pupils,  their  work  habits,  their  physical  surroundings,  their 
level  of  achievement,  and  the  attitude  of  their  parents.  Dis- 
honest critics  of  education  invariably  place  the  blame  at  one 
point— on  the  teacher— and  condemn  her  without  knowing 
anything  significant  about  the  causes  of  the  disciplinary  prob- 
lems. And  such  critics  are  frequently  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  real  source  of  difficulty  is  often  in  the  home 
itself,  where  the  pupil's  need  for  recognition  is  never  met  and 
where  his  attempt  to  satisfy  this  need  is  sometimes  rebuffed. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  a  few  teachers  who  are  poor  discipli- 
narians, in  the  old  sense  of  this  term.  They  are  poor  largely 
because  they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  discipline  prob- 
lems, even  when  they  take  the  form  of  attack  behaviorisms, 
arise  from  a  complex  of  factors  rather  than  from  pure  per- 
versity and  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  pupils.  However,  few 
such  teaches  now  enter  the  public  service.  Teacher-training 
institutions  make  a  special  effort  to  identify  candidates  who 
lack  an  adequate  understanding  of  this  problem  and  usually 
advise  them  to  seek  other  fields  of  activity.  But  even  the 
teacher  who  knows  that  disciplinary  problems  arise  because 
of  a  lack  of  integration  or  proper  adjustment  among  such  fac- 
tors as  ability,  interests,  personality,  and  reasonable  and  at- 
tainable objectives,  is  often  criticized  during  the  period  when 
she  is  trying  to  bring  these  different  factors  into  focus  and 
avoid  the  old  fashioned  repressive  or  aggressive  types  of  disci- 
plinary action.  It  is  probably  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
remind  critics  of  modern  education  of  the  good  old  days  when 
parents  boasted  of  the  fact  that  the  "new  teacher  lasted  only 
one  week,"  when  the  older  boys  ganged  on  teachers  and  threw 
them  out  of  windows,  and  when  the  successful  disciplinarian 
needed  a  stout  hickory  stick.  We  have  made  great  progress! 

What  Teachers  Can  Do.    Having  considered  a  few  of  the 
most  serious  charges  made  against  the  schools  by  both  honest 
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and  dishonest  critics,  we  must  face  the  question  of  how  teach- 
ers can  aid  in  meeting  these  criticisms.  Teachers  are,  in  gen- 
eral, in  a  most  strategic  position.  They  are  in  continuous 
contact  with  pupils  who  each  day  carry  home  impressions, 
information,  and  praise  or  blame  to  their  parents.  Teachers 
are  in  frequent  contact  with  parents  themselves,  either  in 
their  own  classrooms,  at  parent-teachers  meetings,  or  in  the 
homes  of  parents  themselves.  Exploiting  the  possibilities  of 
this  situation  should  be  all  that  is  required  or  expected  of 
teachers.  The  chief  educational  officer  and  those  designated 
by  him  should,  in  general,  be  expected  to  address  public  meet- 
ings and  handle  other  group  contacts.  In  addition,  many 
schools  now  have  a  department  of  school  information,  a  pub- 
lic contacts  officer,  or  a  public  relations  director.  However,  it 
is  most  desirable  and  helpful  to  have  all  contact  work  of  the 
public  schools  organized  under  a  single  program.  Many 
school  systems  already  have  such  programs,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally known  as  public  relations  programs.  Fortunately,  such 
a  program  can  be  organized  without  in  any  way  increasing 
the  burdens  which  teachers  already  carry.  It  may  be  simply 
a  well-organized,  concerted  plan  for  explaining,  to  those 
who  have  a  right  to  know,  what  the  schools  are  doing  and 
why,  by  teachers  and  others  who  should  know. 

The  Teacher  and  Public  Relations.  What,  then,  is  the 
teacher's  part  in  the  public  relations  program?  This  pro- 
gram is  conceived  of  as  being  just  as  continuous  an  educa- 
tional effort  as  the  work  of  the  classroom.  Neither  the  teacher 
or  the  school  administrator  waits  for  criticism.  They  try  to 
avoid  criticism  by  meeting  problems  and  answering  questions 
before  they  arise. 

Of  course,  intelligent  parents,  themselves,  are  taking  a 
hand  in  answering  these  critics  and  in  aiding  the  public 
schools  to  improve  education.  When  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools  met  in  Denver  early  in 
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1953,  the  Commission  disclosed  that  over  8,000  local  citizens' 
committees  had  been  organized  during  the  past  five  years. 
However,  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  critics  and  the  de- 
sirability of  constantly  improving  the  educational  program 
make  it  vital  for  teachers  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  inter- 
preting the  schools  to  the  community.  The  following  are 
ways  in  which  teachers  may  help: 

1.  Know  enough  about  the  school  budget  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  its  two  main  divisions,  teachers'  salaries  and  building  costs, 
intelligently.    Send  to  the  National  Education  Association,  Re- 
search Division,  for  data  on  teachers'  salaries  and  building  costs 
over  a  period  of  years.   If  necessary  or  desirable,  make  a  local  sur- 
vey in  the  same  fields.    Compare  these  increased  costs  with  the 
index  of  the  cost  of  living,  etc.    In  other  words,  be  familiar  with 
your  local  community.   As  you  have  contacts  with  parents  and 
others  who  are  interested,  look  for  opportunities  to  pass  on  the  in- 
formation you  possess.    Make  the  members  of  the  local  community 
work  for  the  schools  by  passing  on  to  them  information  which  they 
may  give  to  others. 

2.  Know  the  course  of  study  and  the  procedures  in  use.    Such 
an  injunction  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  but  it  is  very  impor- 
tant.   A  superintendent  of  a  midwestern  city  asked  all  of  his  teach- 
ers to  study  a  new  course  of  study  carefully  during  the  first  month 
of  school,  indicating  that  a  meeting  would  be  called  at  the  end  of 
that  time.    When  the  day  of  the  meeting  arrived,  he  passed  out  an 
examination  on  the  course  of  study,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
the  teachers.   After  examining  the  questions,  most  of  them  real- 
ized that  they  would  fail  completely,  and  they  asked  for  another 
chance. 

Of  course,  one  may  raise  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  fifth 
grade  teacher  should  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  or  in  the  first  grade.  However,  she  should 
know  what  has  gone  on  in  the  grades  preceding  hers,  and  she 
should  also  know  the  work  for  a  grade  or  two  ahead. 

A  teacher  should  not  only  know  the  curriculum  for  convenience 
in  carrying  on  her  work,  but  she  should  be  especially  alert  to  things 
which  are  new  or  different  from  what  parents  were  accustomed  to 
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when  they  were  in  school.  She  should  know  why  these  new  things 
got  into  the  course  of  study  and  why  they  are  kept  there.  Teachers 
should  know  the  psychological  foundation  of  the  methods  which 
they  are  using,  especially  those  which  are  new  and  unfamiliar  to 
parents.  Even  in  this  day,  they  must  sometimes  explain  why  the 
alphabet  is  no  longer  taught  before  children  learn  to  read,  and  why 
both  reading  and  arithmetic  are  often  delayed.  As  they  meet  par- 
ents in  the  school  and  in  their  homes,  they  should  find  opportuni- 
ties for  discussing  aspects  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  curriculum 
which  parents  may  question.  The  parental  educational  program 
should  be  continuous. 

In  discussing  the  program  with  parents,  teachers  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confuse  them  by  technical  or  mere  unfamiliar  terminol- 
ogy. After  a  discussion  with  the  teacher  about  the  social  studies 
one  parent  reported  to  the  community  that  the  schools  were  teach- 
ing "socialism."  An  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  social  studies 
included  materials  from  history,  geography,  etc.,  might  have 
avoided  this  difficulty.  Such  terms  as  curriculum,  course  of  study, 
minimum  requirements,  language  arts,  and  many  others  are  un- 
familiar to  many  parents  and  should  be  explained. 

3.  Tell  parents  about  your  plans  for  the  children  early  in  the 
year.    One  fourth  grade  teacher  took  her  class  on  eight  educational 
trips  to  study  important  community  landmarks  during  one  semes- 
ter.  Not  one  parent  complained,  even  though  this  number  of  trips 
was  larger  than  was  customary.    Another  teacher  in  the  same 
school  took  only  one  trip  during  school  hours,  but  she  received  sev- 
eral protests  from  parents  regarding  the  "waste  of  time."  The  first 
teacher  had  had  a  meeting  with  parents  early  in  the  term  and  ex- 
plained the  values  to  be  gained  from  these  excursions.   The  second 
teacher  had  not  contacted  the  parents  of  members  of  her  class. 

4.  Educate  parents  and  other  interested  persons  on  the  extent 
to  which  improvements  have  been  made  in  procedures  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  achievement  has  increased  during  the  years.    Give 
them  references  to  the  studies  cited  earlier  in  the  chapter  and  to 
others  and  make  them  understand  that  the  schools  are  getting 
better  constantly  and  not  deteriorating.   Prove  this  with  the  result 
of  the  testing  program. 
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5.  Never  argue  with  parents.    Give  them  the  facts  if  you  have 
them,  or  ask  them  to  wait  till  you  get  them.    Of  all  things,  be 
pleasant. 

6.  Don't  play  favorites  with  parents;  treat  all  of  them  in  a  gra- 
cious, courteous  manner,    Let  all  parents  as  well  as  children  count, 
but  not  too  much.    Be  impartial. 

7.  Meet  a  parent's  criticism  as  soon  as  possible.    Don't  allow 
him  to  stir  up  other  parents  before  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.    This  is  especially  true  of  parents  whose  children  are  not 
doing  well.    Remind  them  that  Edison  was  considered  a  failure  in 
school  and  that  other  geniuses  did  not  flower  until  long  after  their 
elementary  school  days.    Be  tactful. 

8.  Don't  complain  about  the  lack  of  facilities  and  equipment. 
Talk  about  the  needs  of  children;  make  parents  understand  how 
much  more  complicated  life  is  becoming  and  how  much  more  one 
must  do  for  one's  children  if  they  are  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

9.  Don't  try  to  educate  the  parents  of  the  children  of  your  col- 
leagues, unless  they  invite  you  to  do  so.   Where  problems  arise 
outside  of  your  immediate  group  of  classroom  parents  consult  with 
the  colleagues  concerned  before  taking  any  action. 

10.  Take  your  part  in  the  P.T.A.  meetings;  join  with  other  teach- 
ers in  insisting  that  a  part  of  every  meeting  be  given  to  the  presen- 
tation of  some  school  problem  and  why  it  is  handled  as  it  is.    The 
Parent  Teachers  Association  should  be  a  training  ground  for  par- 
ents as  well  as  a  source  of  valuable  information  for  teachers. 

11.  Send  the  children  home  happy  each  night.    Life  is  difficult 
enough  for  them  at  best,  and  teachers  should  not  add  to  their  dif- 
ficulties.   No  one  learns  well  when  he  is  unhappy.    Sending  the 
children  home  happy  is  good  for  learning.    Every  child  has  a  right 
to  be  happy,  provided  he  has  done  what  he  can  in  view  of  his 
ability,  past  achievement,  interest,  home  background,  health,  etc. 
When  he  has  done  his  best  he  should  be  as  much  honored  as  the 
most  brilliant;  in  addition,  children  are  our  best  ambassadors  of 
good  will— or  evil.    They  know  better  than  your  superiors  how 
good  you  are  and  they  will  pass  their  judgments  on  to  their 
parents.11 

11  William  A.  McCall  (Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction),  Measure- 
ment of  Teacher  Merit  (Raleigh,  N.C.:  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Publication  No.  284,  1952). 
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Remember,  too,  that  children  should  understand  what  they  are 
learning  and  why  they  are  engaged  in  certain  activities.  One  par- 
ent was  surprised  to  hear,  when  he  questioned  his  ten-year-old 
daughter,  that  she  had  spent  the  morning  "just  digging."  After 
this  continued  for  several  days  he  asked  his  wife  to  investigate. 
She  found  that  the  children  were  making  a  model  of  San  Francisco 
harbor  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  school  ground  and  that  the  activity 
was  designed  to  clarify  important  geographic  understandings  and 
relationships.  Had  the  teacher  made  this  purpose  clear  to  the 
child,  stressing  such  words  as  map,  geography,  and  the  like,  this 
misunderstanding  might  have  been  prevented.  Unfortunately, 
teachers  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  correct  these  false  impres- 
sions. Stories  about  the  schools  are  told  around  the  bridge  and 
dinner  tables,  and  the  teacher  is  the  last  one  to  hear  them. 

12.  Educate  your  colleagues  with  regard  to  your  own  assign- 
ments, and  learn  about  theirs,  so  that  you  may  help  each  other. 
You  may  some  day  be  able  to  explain  some  of  their  actions  which 
have  been  misunderstood,  and  if  you  do,  not  only  will  you  do  a 
service  for  the  teaching  profession  but  for  yourself,  personally. 
Your  colleagues  will  be  sure  to  hear  about  what  you  say  and  will 
reciprocate  in  kind, 

IS.  Educate  your  superiors  in  your  own  tasks.  Some  of  them 
may  need  it  because  they  have  been  out  of  school  so  long.  Of 
course,  do  this  subtly  and  helpfully,  or  it  may  be  dangerous.  Su- 
periors will  appreciate  real  contributions  to  their  understanding 
and  will  respect  you  professionally  if  they  realize  that  you  have  a 
good  educational  philosophy  and  good  techniques  for  attaining 
your  educational  objectives, 

14.  Don't  cultivate  only  the  most  influential  people  in  town;  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  unfair,  and  your  colleagues  and  superiors  will 
not  like  it.   Furthermore,  the  townspeople  will  find  you  out.   It  is 
not  good  public  relations.   Treat  everyone  with  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

15.  Do  not  be  a  tale  bearer.   Do  not  talk  about  your  colleagues 
or  superiors  in  or  out  of  school.   You  will  suffer  most  in  the  long 
run,  and  it  is  poor  public  relations. 

16.  If  you  can't  be  loyal  to  the  public  schools,  resign.   The  chil- 
dren of  America  have  a  right  to  be  taught  by  teachers  who  have 
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an  abiding  conviction  that  the  public  schools  are  the  surest  guar- 
antee of  education  for  good  citizenship. 

17.  Finally,  guide  children  each  day  with  such  understanding, 
sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and  respect  for  personality  that  they  will 
be  convinced  that  teachers  are  members  of  the  greatest  of  all  pro- 
fessions. In  so  doing,  you  will  help  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  teachers  for  the  future  and  do  your  part  in  preserving,  im- 
proving, and  transmitting  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

This  to  Remember.  As  you  read  and  study  succeeding 
chapters  of  this  volume,  and  especially  as  you  guide  pupil 
activities  in  the  areas  discussed  in  these  chapters,  be  con- 
scious of  the  reasons  why  schools  do  the  things  they  do,  why 
curricula  and  procedures  are  different  from  those  of  an  earlier 
day.  Be  able  to  explain  these  reasons  to  parents.  Remember 
that  the  teacher  who  renders  the  most  effective  service  does 
not  confine  her  efforts  to  the  classroom  alone.  She  is  continu- 
ously aware  of  the  diversity  of  background,  understanding, 
and  attitude  represented  by  the  parents  of  a  typical  commu- 
nity, and  of  the  ease  with  which  damaging  rumors  may  start 
and  spread.  She  is  even  more  conscious  of  the  potentialities 
and  the  procedures  which  the  public  schools  may  use  in  their 
service  to  individuals  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  She  there- 
fore uses  her  community  contacts,  and  especially  those  with 
parents,  to  carry  on  a  continuous  adult-education  program  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  interest  in  and  understanding  of 
the  school  program  and  its  problems,  and  creating  positive 
support  for  its  improvement.  In  rendering  this  service  well, 
she  will  eventually  receive  as  well  as  give;  she  will  increase 
her  stature  spiritually,  intellectually,  and  economically. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  How  is  it  possible  for  people  who  have  themselves  been  dis- 
credited to  influence  others  against  public  education?  What 
implication  regarding  the  intellectual  maturity  of  a  part  of  our 
citizenship  does  this  situation  suggest? 
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2.  Should  freedom  of  speech  be  denied  to  proven  enemies  of  public 
education?    Of  proven  enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life?    If 
so,  how? 

3.  If  the  charges  of  critics,  individuals  or  groups,  are  proven  to  be 
false,  should  not  such  individuals  or  members  of  groups  be  ap- 
propriately punished?   If  so,  how?   Why,  or  why  not? 

4.  Should  those  who  are  interested  in  public  education  and  its 
improvement  ever  air  their  criticisms  in  public?    If  so,  under 
what  circumstances?   What  is  the  proper  way  to  help  improve 
public  education? 

5.  In  what  way  can  misunderstandings  and  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses be  avoided  in  teacher,  principal,  and  superintendent  con- 
tacts with  the  public? 

6.  Why  should  individuals  without  children,  corporations,  etc., 
help  pay  the  cost  of  educating  all  children?   Is  education  an 
expense  or  an  investment? 

7.  Can  you  find  additional  evidence  regarding  the  constant  im- 
provement of  public  education? 

8.  Do  some  research  on  the  extent  to  which  states  determine  the 
public  school  courses  of  study  and  report  to  the  class. 

9.  Add  your  own  ideas  to  the  list  of  seventeen  ways  in  which  teach- 
ers may  help  in  a  public  relations  program. 
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THE  BASIC  TASK:  HELPING  CHILDREN 
BECOME  GOOD  CITIZENS 


Who  Is  the  Good  Citizen?  "A  good  citizen  is  one  who  is 
growing  increasingly  aware  and  consciously  proud  of  his 
American  heritage.  He  is  acquiring  a  firmer  belief  in  the 
great  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  are  his  inheritance.  He 
sees  the  homely  virtues  of  our  forefathers  not  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  simple  people  but  as  the  distilled  wisdom  of  the  race— 
the  hope  of  a  better  life  for  individuals  as  well  as  peoples. 
The  spectacular  rise  of  our  great  nation  on  the  foundations 
which  our  forefathers  laid  so  well  enhances  his  well-grounded 
confidence  in  our  republican  form  of  government. 

"A  good  citizen  is  one  who  is  growing  in  understanding  of 
his  dignity  as  a  free  man,  but  he  supports  the  society  of  law 
and  order  so  that  his  own  rights  and  privileges,  as  well  as  those 
of  others,  may  be  safeguarded.  He  sees  the  constitution  as  an 
expression  of  those  fundamental  ideals  and  principles,  those 
moral  and  spiritual  values  which  came  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  church. 

"A  good  citizen  is  one  who  is  increasingly  aware  that  the 
American  way  of  life  has  given  him  more  and  better  oppor- 
tunities than  any  previous  way  of  life  has  ever  given  any  other 
people  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  he  is  growing  increas- 
ingly careful  about  changes  which  would  deprive  him  and  his 
fellow  citizens  of  its  safeguards  and  benefits.  He  sees  how 
American  freedom  and  opportunity  have  produced  great 
leaders  in  government,  business,  industry,  the  arts,  and  the 
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sciences;  and  he  is  loath  to  engage  in  any  venture  which 
might  deny  to  future  generations  the  same  opportunities.  He 
is  growing  in  his  faith  that  education,  hard  work,  fair  play, 
right  attitudes  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
citizen  will  preserve  this  heritage  and  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  individuals  as  well  as  peoples." 1 

The  Basic  Institutions  of  Democracy:  Family,  Commu- 
nity, Church  and  School.  The  good  citizen  is  aware  that 
democracy  is  more  than  government— sacred  as  his  liberties 
and  his  responsibilities  are.  He  recognizes  his  debt  to  his 
family  for  love  and  affection  and  security,  the  sacrifices  that 
his  parents  have  made  for  him,  and  the  ideas  and  purposes 
which  they  have  instilled  in  him;  and  he  looks  forward  to 
marriage  and  the  rearing  of  children  as  a  natural  and  desir- 
able objective  of  life. 

He  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  communities  in  his 
personal  and  social  life  as  a  citizen.  He  realizes  that  the 
welfare  of  his  own  children  and  the  children  of  others  as 
well  as  the  future  of  the  nation  depend  upon  contributing  to 
community  life  so  that  it  may  properly  serve  the  needs  of  the 
people;  and  he  understands  and  supports  projects  for  procur- 
ing proper  sanitation,  recreation,  good  housing,  high  record 
of  home  ownership,  and  good  health  and  educational  fa- 
cilities. 

Man  has  always  needed  religion,  and  various  religious 
groups  have  met  this  need  in  many  different  ways.  These 
groups  have  built  schools  and  provided  education;  they  have 
sent  missionaries  abroad;  they  have  helped  to  comfort  the 
pioneers  who  opened  up  new  land;  they  have  built  hospitals 
and  orphanages;  and  they  have  done  much  to  raise  the  qual- 
ity of  citizenship.  Religion  is  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of 
America;  our  forefathers  built  on  this  faith.  The  good  citizen 

1  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  Fay  Adams,  The  Citizenship  Program  of  the  Tiegs- 
Adams  Social  Study  Series  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1952). 
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respects  and  supports  the  activities  of  the  church  regardless 

of  his  personal  views  about  religion. 

The  public  schools  are  special  handmaidens  of  democracy. 
Through  them  the  individual  acquires  his  understanding  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  democracy  and  his  skill  in  lead- 
ing the  democratic  life,  He  gains  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  other  institutions  and  the  importance  of  sup- 
porting them.  He  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  schools  were 
established  to  guarantee  the  continuance  of  our  way  of  life. 
They  are  the  means  for  attaining  an  understanding  of  life  in 
the  past  and  in  our  time  and  of  preparing  for  this  life,  and  they 
offer  the  individual  opportunity  for  distinguished  service  to 
his  f  ellowman  through  knowing  how  to  achieve  a  just  balance 
in  realizing  his  own  dreams  and  meeting  his  needs  while  con- 
tributing to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  others. 

The  Individual  and  the  Group.  The  history  of  civilization 
is  a  record  of  conflicting  and  changing  viewpoints  concerning 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group.  At  one  extreme 
are  the  absolute  dictators  with  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  subjects;  at  the  other  extreme  is  a  society  in  which 
theoretically  all  government  exists  by  the  consent  and  with 
the  participation  of  the  governed.  Throughout  the  years  this 
conflict  has  been  waged  through  social,  political,  economic, 
and  religious  institutions;  sometimes  it  has  seemed  relatively 
quiescent,  the  stream  of  its  activity  being  obscured  by  more 
spectacular  events.  Recently  it  reappeared  as  a  factor  in 
world-wide  struggle  between  competing  ideologies.  In  this 
struggle  modern  men,  like  their  ancestors  before  them,  fought 
and  died  that  their  individual  freedom  and  their  way  of  life 
might  be  preserved  for  themselves  and  for  their  children. 

Origins  of  Good  Citizenship.  The  church  has  given  us  our 
ideals  and  our  faith,  Generation  after  generation,  in  good 
times  and  bad,  the  church  has  inspired  men  to  be  their 
brother's  keepers,  to  love  one  another,  and  to  believe  that 
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right  makes  might.  As  man  slowly  fought  his  way  up  from 
slavery,  more  and  more  of  these  ideals  found  expression  in  lay 
literature  and  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  other  peoples. 
Finally  men  translated  the  greatest  of  these  ideals  and  this 
faith  into  social  and  legal  relationships  between  one  another 
and  gave  them  to  us  in  the  great  documents  of  history.  Psy- 
chologists and  educators  have  attempted  to  develop  and  to  fit 
materials  and  procedures  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  widely 
different  characteristics  on  different  maturation  levels  so  that 
these  desirable  ideals  and  this  faith  would  emerge  and  find 
expression  in  men's  dealings  with  each  other. 

Yet  other  peoples  and  other  nations  have  ideals  and  faiths 
regarding  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  group 
which  conflict  with  our  own.  Some  of  these  peoples  have 
been  slow  in  developing,  but  others  have  been  the  victims  of 
circumstances,  primarily  because  of  the  types  of  men  who 
have  gained  control  of  their  governments.  Thus,  while  some 
peoples  and  governments  are  fighting  to  liberate  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men  from  intellectual  and  physical  slavery, 
other  governments  are  striving  to  undo  these  gains  and  to 
make  slavery  more  abject  and  demoralizing. 

The  Contribution  of  the  Classroom.  Wars  for  freedom 
have  not  been  fought  only  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  world, 
nor  only  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Congress  where  free  men 
cast  their  vote.  This  titanic  struggle  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
nation's  schools.  In  the  classroom  of  the  elementary  teacher 
the  fight  for  democracy  is  being  waged  day  by  day  and  month 
after  month.  It  is  fought  with  equal  determination,  if  less 
spectacularly,  than  upon  bloody  battlefield  or  in  high- vaulted 
halls  which  ring  with  impassioned  oratory.  As  a  nation, 
Americans  must  realize  that  our  ideals  of  liberty  may  be  saved 
by  war  but  lost  in  the  classroom.  If  freedom  is  to  endure, 
our  schools  must  produce  citizens  who  know  how  to  face  and 
think  through  their  own  problems,  not  merely  to  follow  a  die- 
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tator,  who  have  faith  in  such  democratic  procedures  as  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  conviction  through  the  ballot, 
who  recognize  their  responsibility  to  their  fellowmen,  and 
who  will  strive  to  bring  to  every  man  freedom  from  want  and 
from  fear,  and  freedom  to  speak  and  to  worship.  Such  indi- 
viduals will  possess  the  essential  tools  which  enable  men  to 
function  as  producing  members  of  American  society. 

Great  Documents  and  Court  Decisions.  Much  as  we 
should  and  do  revere  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  other  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  and  certain  important  court  decisions  which  pro- 
tect us  as  individuals,  we  cannot  produce  good  citizens 
merely  by  memorizing  or  even  understanding  such  materials. 
Teachers  tried  this  for  years  and  some  are  still  trying  it,  but 
such  procedures  produce  too  much  meaningless  verbalism. 
Furthermore,  it  is  dangerous  to  overemphasize  our  rights  and 
neglect  our  responsibilities. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of  these  great  guarantees 
of  liberty  and  skill  in  democratic  living  should  emerge  from 
the  everyday  experiences  of  living  in  a  society  with  a  demo- 
cratic school  system.  Experience  in  freedom  to  express  opin- 
ions, differ  with  others,  work  in  committees,  make  appeals  to 
the  teacher,  hold  special  meetings,  and  the  like,  lead  to  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  respect  which  a  teacher  shows  for  the 
personalities  of  individual  pupils,  even  though  they  differ 
widely  from  each  other  and  disagree  on  many  issues,  leads  to 
an  understanding  of  the  premium  we  place  on  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  equal  protection  before  the  law,  and  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  manner 
in  which  we  guide  children  in  achieving  freedom  and  self- 
direction  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  cooperation,  compromise,  problem  solving,  and  our 
right  of  self-government  as  a  people.  Children  grow  up  to 
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their  great  heritage,  as  it  were;  and  they  must  achieve  this 
growth  before  they  can  hope  to  enjoy  its  richest  blessings  or 
to  contribute  much  to  its  improvement.  Thus,  the  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  our  great  historical  documents 
constitutes  the  end  of  the  process  and  not  the  beginning. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  these  great  guarantees 
of  liberty  are  to  be  ignored.  It  means  merely  that  their  pro- 
visions and  purple  passages  should  not  be  memorized  or  even 
pointed  out  before  increasing  maturity  of  the  child  and  his 
everyday  first  hand  experience  gives  meaning  to  the  concepts 
and  principles  of  democracy  which  these  great  documents 
describe.  In  this  way  civics,  government,  political  science, 
geography,  and  history  are  integrated. 

Dangers  of  Isolation.  Many  years  ago,  in  southern  France, 
three  hunters  captured  a  wild  boy  in  the  woods  of  Aveyron 
who  obviously  had  not  been  in  contact  with  other  human 
beings  for  many  years.  He  could  neither  speak  nor  walk 
upright.  When  restricted  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  behaved 
like  an  animal.  History  records  the  existence  of  other  wild 
children,  some  of  whom  walked  on  all  fours,  made  sounds  like 
wild  animals,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  showed  the  effects 
of  separation  from  human  companionship. 

Literature  provides  many  detailed  psychological  studies 
of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  withdrawal  from  human  society. 
No  less  strange  and  unfortunate,  however,  are  the  Silas  Mar- 
ners  we  meet  from  day  to  day,  queer^  psychologically  and 
emotionally  warped  beings,  in  the  world  but  not  of  it,  doomed 
to  walk  alone  because  they  have  lost  contact  with  others. 

Mere  physical  proximity  to  others  does  not  guarantee  ade- 
quate social  contacts;  children  as  well  as  adults  can  be  alone 
even  when  near  other  people.  Only  recently  have  educators 
become  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  withdrawal  tendencies 
so  often  exhibited  by  children.  At  worst,  they  may  lead  to 
dementia  praecox  (schizophrenia),  a  major  mental  disorder 
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characterized  by  emotional  apathy  and  disinterest  in  reality. 
Such  tendencies  rob  the  child  of  opportunities  essential  to 
normal  growth  and  development. 

Too  much  stress  upon  individual  rights  and  personal  de- 
sires without  adequate  emphasis  upon  group  rights  and  needs 
may  isolate  children  from  their  classmates  quite  as  effectively 
as  psychological  withdrawal.  Teachers  must  guard  against 
such  a  result  by  guiding  children  so  skillfully  that  they  learn 
to  work  harmoniously  with  others  in  achieving  social  goals. 
The  rampant  individualism  of  past  decades  in  which  chil- 
dren competed  against  each  other  for  the  highest  grades  and 
the  most  honors  must  be  replaced  by  group  cooperation  in 
which  every  child  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  contribute 
something  to  society  as  represented  in  miniature  by  the  chil- 
dren in  his  classroom.  The  schoolroom  is  the  social  labora- 
tory where  the  best  interests  of  both  the  individual  and  so- 
ciety may  be  served. 

Too  much  insistence  upon  gratifying  personal  desires  with- 
out taking  others  into  consideration  may  separate  adults  as 
well  as  children  from  the  social  group.  When  the  period  of 
formal  education  ends  and  the  student  launches  upon  his 
career,  he  finds  that  there  is  a  much  higher  premium  on  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  do  something  worth-while  for  others, 
something  of  social  value,  than  upon  exaggerated  self-seek- 
ing. Far  from  interfering  with  individual  rights,  an  educa- 
tional program  which  emphasizes  the  best  interests  of  the 
group  and  conscious  adjustment  to  others  is  the  best  guaran- 
tee that  the  individual's  rights,  his  freedom,  self-expression, 
and  self-realization,  will  be  preserved.  This  is  the  very  heart 
of  democracy. 

Children's  Rights.  When  the  philosopher,  the  educator, 
or  the  curriculum  specialist  lists  the  rights  of  children  in  re- 
lation to  the  objectives  of  the  educational  program,  the  al- 
leged conflict  between  children's  rights  and  society's  needs 
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again  becomes  relatively  non-existent.  The  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Children's  Charter  2  are  illustrative  of  this 
point: 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CHARTER 

I.  For  every  child  spiritual  and  moral  training  to  help  him  to  stand 
firm  under  the  pressure  of  life. 

II.  For  every  child  understanding  and  the  guarding  of  his  personal- 
ity as  his  most  precious  right. 

V.  For  every  child  health  protection  from  birth  through  adolescence, 
including:  periodical  health  examinations  and,  where  needed, 
care  of  specialists  and  hospital  treatment;  regular  dental  examin- 
ations and  care  of  the  teeth;  protective  and  preventive  measures 
against  communicable  diseases;  the  insuring  of  pure  food,  pure 
milk,  and  pure  water. 

VI.  For  every  child  from  birth  through  adolescence,  promotion  of 
health,  including  health  instruction  and  a  health  program,  whole- 
some physical  and  mental  recreation,  with  teachers  and  leaders 
adequately  trained. 

VII.  For  every  child  a  dwelling-place  safe,  sanitary,  and  wholesome, 
with  reasonable  provisions  for  privacy;  free  from  conditions 
which  tend  to  thwart  his  development;  and  a  home  environment 
harmonious  and  enriching. 

VIII.  For  every  child  a  school  which  is  safe  from  hazards,  sanitary, 
properly  equipped,  lighted,  and  ventilated.  For  younger  chil- 
dren nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  to  supplement  home  care. 
IX.  For  every  child  a  community  which  recognizes  and  plans  for  his 
needs,  protects  him  against  physical  dangers,  moral  hazards,  and 
disease;  provides  him  with  safe  and  wholesome  places  for  play 
and  recreation;  and  makes  provision  for  his  cultural  and  social 
needs. 

X.  For  every  child  an  education  which,  through  the  discovery  and 
development  of  his  individual  abilities,  prepares  him  for  life; 
and  through  training  and  vocational  guidance  prepares  him  for 
a  living  which  will  yield  him  the  maximum  of  satisfaction. 

The  above  objectives  are  not  mere  children's  rights;  they 
are  society's  needs,  society's  minimum  demands  in  behalf  of 
children,  if  the  American  ideal  for  all  is  to  be  achieved. 

2  The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  ( New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.).  Reports  published  beginning  1930. 
Used  by  permission  of  publisher. 
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Responsibilities  of  Good  Citizens.  We  have  dwelt  on  our 
rights  as  a  people  and  on  the  rights  of  children.  It  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  list  a  few  positive  responsibilities  of  good 
citizens.  The  good  citizen  will: 

1.  Learn  that  the  secret  of  happiness  lies  in  the  ability  to  cooper- 
ate with  others  in  the  family,  the  school,  the  Church,  and  the  nation 

2.  Learn  to  carry  individual  responsibilities  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently.  This  means  schoolwork,  home  work,  church  work,  and 
civic  duties 

3.  Learn  that  all  people  are  basically  good;  that  they  appear 
selfish,  greedy,  unfair,  and  so  forth  because  no  one  has  helped  them 
to  satisfy  their  needs  in  a  more  intelligent  way 

4.  Learn  not  to  transfer  resentment  and  ill  will  against  wrong 
doing  to  the  doer,  who  usually  needs  help,  not  censure.   He  may 
become  a  valuable  friend 

5.  Learn  how  to  discover  why  people  do  the  things  they  do;  in 
this  way  one  may  understand  and  help  them  and  profit  by  associ- 
ation with  them 

6.  Learn  how  to  differ  with  people  without  giving  offense,  and 
learn  not  to  take  offense  when  people  differ  with  him 

7.  Learn  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  the  assumption  that  he  is 
innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty;  he  may  profit  greatly  some  day 
by  this  assumption  on  the  part  of  others 

8.  Learn  to  exercise  his  own  freedom  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others 

9.  Learn  that  safeguarding  the  reputation  and  the  property  of 
others  is  essential  to  his  own  security 

10.  Learn  that  if  everyone  gives  enough,  there  will  be  plenty  for 
all,  and  that  if  everyone  cheats,  there  can  be  security  for  none 

11.  Learn  to  face,  understand,  and  meet  his  problems  with  hon- 
esty and  courage;  this  will  bring  respect  and  help  from  other  people 

12.  Learn  to  be  loyal  to  his  family,  his  school,  his  church  and 
his  nation.   This  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  better  life  for  everyone 

13.  Learn  not  to  expect  a  good  life  if  he  sows  as  an  evil  citizen. 

14.  Learn  that  most  confusion,  conflicts,  and  difficulties  are  due 
to  ignorance.   By  learning  to  admire  and  emulate  the  best  in 
people,  he  will  soon  find  people  admiring  and  emulating  him 
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The  above  responsibilities  should  not  be  attacked  as  the 
direct  objectives  of  education.  Like  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  our  liberties,  they  should  emerge  from  life 
in  a  democratic  school  society.  They  must  be  understood 
from  first-hand  experiences,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  they  must  be  practiced  before  they  serve  as  skill- 
ful tools  in  living.  However,  this  list  of  responsibilities  may 
serve  as  a  partial  background  or  frame  of  reference  for  judg- 
ing the  adequacy  or  quality  of  democratic  classroom  living. 
They  represent  some  of  the  essential  activities  and  attitudes 
of  citizens  who  understand,  appreciate,  and  would  preserve 
their  liberties. 

America's  Needs.  As  has  already  been  stressed,  the 
achievement,  maintenance,  and  extension  of  the  American 
ideal  of  liberty  and  humanity  depend  largely  upon  the  kind 
of  educational  program  developed  by  the  schools.  Success, 
security,  recognition,  and  other  desirable  ambitions  for  all 
our  citizens  cannot  be  passed  on  in  toto.  Each  succeeding 
generation  must  solve  its  problems  anew  and,  if  possible, 
leave  a  heritage  which  will  assist  those  who  follow.  Our 
country  needs  teachers  and  school  administrators  who  have 
historical  perspective,  who  understand  our  way  of  life,  who 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  founding  fathers,  who  sense 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  complacency,  and  who  can  pass 
on  to  children  the  best  of  America's  social  heritage. 

Physical  and  mental  health  are  necessary  assets,  not  merely 
because  we  view  them  as  rights,  but  because  they  are  essential 
qualities  for  American  citizens.  Cooperation  and  adjustment 
are  equally  desirable  qualities  because,  in  a  society  which 
does  not  rely  upon  force  and  regimentation,  the  security  of 
the  individual  depends  upon  them.  Our  nation  needs  well- 
trained,  intelligent  citizens  who  are  not  only  prosperous  indi- 
vidually, but  who  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society  through 
their  cooperation. 
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Many  forces  conspire  to  complicate,  delay,  or  defeat  the 
achievement  of  our  American  ideal.  Conflicting  local  and 
national  groups,  the  battle  for  the  world's  resources  and  trade, 
the  exploitation  of  backward  peoples,  and  international  wars 
are  among  the  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  before  the 
struggle  for  freedom  is  won.  The  ideals  of  democracy  must 
be  periodically  reinterpreted;  even  the  methods  of  democracy 
must  be  constantly  modified  if  it  is  to  survive  under  constantly 
changing  conditions.  From  the  standpoint  of  society,  good 
citizenship  is  no  longer  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  public 
school  curriculum;  it  is  the  major  objective  to  which  all  other 
objectives  must  contribute. 

From  Ideals  to  Methods.  Most  concepts  of  children's 
rights  and  society's  needs  may  appear  so  simple  as  to  be  more 
or  less  axiomatic.  However,  if  the  objectives  of  democratic 
living  appear  to  be  clear,  methods  for  attaining  them  cer- 
tainly do  not.  Efforts  to  translate  these  objectives  into  class- 
room procedures  have  produced  seriously  divergent  view- 
points in  teacher-training  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  ranks 
of  teachers  and  administrators  themselves. 

Some  would  develop  a  child-centered  program  of  activities 
to  replace  the  subject-centered  program  of  the  traditional 
school;  others  would  retain  subject  matter  organization,  par- 
ticularly in  the  three  R's,  but  would  modify  the  spirit  and  ap- 
proach in  the  social  studies.  Some  would  allow  pupils  almost 
unlimited  freedom  in  directing  their  enterprises,  while  others 
insist  that  social  growth  can  be  attained  only  through  intelli- 
gent guidance.  Some  favor  a  child-determined  curriculum 
based  upon  immediate  interests  and  needs,  while  others  look 
askance  at  this  practice,  insisting  that  the  momentary  im- 
pulses and  interests  of  children  are  not  safe  guides  for  attain- 
ing social  objectives.  In  order  to  avoid  the  static  implications 
of  older  terminology  and  to  emphasize  new,  more  desirable 
elements,  the  term  "experience  curriculum"  has  been  coined. 
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There  have,  however,  been  objections  to  such  a  designation  on 
the  grounds  that  all  curricula,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  ex- 
perience curricula.  Some  insist  that  children's  interests 
should  determine  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum,  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  and  similar 
groups  notwithstanding.  Others  hold  that  the  function  of 
interest  is  to  guide  method  rather  than  to  determine  educa- 
tional objectives.  Some  think  of  pupil  needs  in  very  general 
fashion;  still  others  insist  that  the  fulfillment  of  immediate 
needs  is  essential  to  personal  and  social  adjustment. 

Although  some  of  these  differences  may  be  ascribed  to 
varying  interpretations  of  educational  terminology,  others 
are  more  fundamental  in  character.  However,  with  such 
divergent  viewpoints  being  espoused  by  educational  leaders, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  teachers  find  themselves  tossed  on  a 
stormy  educational  sea,  buffeted  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  another  by  conflicting  advices. 

Growth  Through  Cooperation.  It  is  probably  not  best  to 
view  the  problem  of  individual-social  relationships  as  a  con- 
test between  the  individual  and  the  group;  social,  economic, 
and  political  activities  and  institutions  provide  daily  exam- 
ples of  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  mistaken  attitude. 
Rather  must  we  consider  what  each  individual  can  con- 
tribute to  the  group,  realizing  that  he  is  dependent  upon  the 
group  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  basic  needs  and  desires. 
The  attempts  of  privileged  groups  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  have  apparently  been  successful  in  the  past  because  of 
emphasis  upon  "rugged  individualism."  The  struggle  to 
usher  in  an  age  of  democratic  cooperation  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  what  is  done  in  the  many  classrooms  through- 
out the  nation.  We  must  envision  a  new  society,  not  as 
being  perfect,  but  as  gradually  approaching  a  state  in  which 
the  relationship  between  the  individual  and  the  group  be- 
comes more  harmonious.  The  realization  of  democratic 
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ideals  and  institutions  requires  an  integration  of  these  here- 
tofore conflicting  but  potentially  cooperative  factors.  It  is 
the  task  of  education  to  find  the  formula  for  uniting  them 
in  a  common  purpose. 

Mental  Hygiene  and  Education.  Within  recent  years 
teachers  have  come  to  realize  that  an  understanding  and 
application  of  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene  may  enable 
them  to  integrate  the  educational  program  with  the  needs 
of  children,  thus  facilitating  the  emergence  of  a  desirable 
child-society  relationship.  Mental  hygiene  principles  give 
simultaneous  consideration  to  the  child  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  social  being.  They  take  their  departure  from  basic 
individual  human  needs,  drives,  or  desires;  they  aid  children 
in  selecting  the  right  methods  of  adjustment  when  they 
come  into  conflict  with  others.  These  principles  do  not  ig- 
nore such  objectives  as  information,  knowledges,  and  skills; 
rather  they  unite  and  converge  these  resources  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  the  solution  of  his  problems  in  a  socially  de- 
sirable manner. 

Mental  hygiene  stresses  objectivity  or  the  facing  of  real- 
ity. Children  must  learn  that  conflict  of  interests  is  normal 
rather  than  exceptional.  They  must  learn  that  virtue  con- 
sists neither  in  constantly  deferring  to  others  nor  in  opposing 
them,  but  in  objectively  viewing  the  facts  on  both  sides  of 
a  conflict,  seeing  it  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  and  learning 
methods  for  solving  such  problems  as  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment. 

Through  its  emphasis  on  social  relations  and  adjustment, 
mental  hygiene  caUs  attention  to  the  fallibility  of  the  human 
senses  and  the  psychological  illusions  which  beset  mankind. 
Individuals  are  constantly  seeing,  hearing,  and  thinking 
what  they  wish  to  hear,  see,  and  think.  They  are  constantly 
confusing  belief  with  fact,  The  mental  hygiene  emphasis 
on  objectivity  stresses  the  nature  of  fact  and  evidence  for  its 
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existence.  Illusions,  superstitions,  and  half-truths  produce 
constant  confusion  in  thinking  and  the  disturbance  of  re- 
lations between  individuals. 

Mental  hygiene  principles  aid  the  child  in  appreciating 
that,  in  general,  the  individual  receives  more  from  the  group 
than  he  can  give  to  it;  that  in  protecting  group  interests  he 
is  protecting  himself;  and  that  in  contributing  to  the  group 
he  is  enlarging  and  increasing  the  capacity  of  society  to 
serve  him.  Only  when  he  sees  himself  clearly  in  relation  to 
others  can  the  child  attain  the  well-balanced  personality 
which  is  essential  for  significant  living. 

The  Classroom:  Laboratory  of  Democracy.  In  spite  of 
what  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  the  futility  of  the 
classroom  as  an  embryo  society,  the  battle  for  democracy 
must  be  won  there  if  its  fruits  are  to  function  in  the  adult 
institutions  of  society.  Nowhere  else  is  there  the  time,  the 
interest,  or  the  potential  guidance  for  teaching  citizens  the 
methods  of  solving  problems  of  conflicting  social,  economic, 
and  political  interests,  which  are  essential  in  translating 
American  ideals  into  living,  functioning,  American  institu- 
tions. 

The  first  problem  here  is  to  aid  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators in  understanding  the  fundamentals  and  methods  of 
the  American  way.  Trained  for  the  most  part  in  schoolroom 
autocracies,  in  their  teaching  practices,  although  ranging 
from  strict  control  of  some  details  to  pupil  license  in  others, 
they  usually  repeat  the  autocratic  pattern  of  their  childhood. 
Nor  is  it  easy  for  teachers  to  receive  guidance,  with  most 
teacher-training  institutions  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  from  the  same  autocratic  heritage.  It  has  always 
been  difficult  to  attain  democratic  concepts  and  methods. 
Nowhere  were  these  difficulties  more  evident  than  in  the 
groping  and  compromises  of  our  Colonial  forefathers  in 
attempting  to  organize  the  political  machinery  for  the  new 
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nation.  In  the  same  way  the  home,  the  community,  and 
other  institutions  retain  the  forms  and  practices  of  former 
and  often  less  ideal  concepts  of  social  living. 

Most  of  the  problems  of  society  make  their  appearance 
at  one  time  or  another  in  the  classrooms  of  the  elementary 
school.  Classroom  living  and  organization  must  contribute 
increasingly  more  to  the  guidance  of  children  in  social  think- 
ing. It  must  teach  them  how  to  work  together  more  effi- 
ciently as  citizens. 

Knowledge,  Information,  and  Skills.  No  individual  can 
serve  either  himself  or  others  without  knowledge,  informa- 
tion., and  skills;  they  are  essential  tools  of  citizenship.  Past 
controversies  concerning  their  values  have  arisen  largely 
because  they  have  been  considered  more  or  less  as  ends  in 
themselves  quite  apart  from  their  functions  in  living. 

Without  knowledge  and  information  the  nature  of  democ- 
racy itself  could  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated.  The 
ability  to  think  depends,  not  upon  ignoring  facts,  but  upon 
possessing  and  using  them.  Without  facts  and  the  ability  to 
face  them,  conflicts  between  individuals  cannot  adequately 
be  solved  and  desirable  social  conduct  learned.  Even  desira- 
ble social  attitudes  and  ideals,  the  motivators  of  social  con- 
duct, do  not  function  long  if  they  rest  upon  sentimentality  or 
emotional  appeals;  they  must  be  based  on  an  intelligent  foun- 
dation of  knowledge. 

How  subject  matter  should  be  used  in  assisting  children  in 
attaining  desirable  knowledge  and  skills  is  a  much  debated 
question.  The  question  is  not,  however,  whether  subject 
matter  will  be  utilized;  it  must  be.  The  important  problem 
is  how  to  utilize  subject  matter  in  the  attainment  of  desirable 
educational  outcomes.  One  answer  is  to  present  subject  mat- 
ter when  the  child  clearly  recognizes  the  need  for  it  in  reach- 
ing a  desired  goal.  For  example,  the  suggestions  on  writing 
a  business  letter  contained  in  the  typical  textbook  are  not,  as 
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a  rule,  interesting  to  the  child  until  writing  such  a  letter  will 
aid  him  in  attaining  some  real  purpose.  If,  in  the  course  of 
his  school  experience,  the  child  needs  visual  materials  which 
cannot  be  secured  without  writing  a  letter,  suggestions  for 
writing  acquire  new  value.  Under  such  circumstances  a 
careful  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  letter-writing  will 
be  both  satisfying  and  profitable  to  him.  One  may  thus  well 
question  the  value  of  mastering  subject  matter  as  an  end  in 
itself.  In  general,  desirable  facts,  information,  and  skills  can 
be  acquired  more  effectively  when  they  serve  as  the  means 
of  attaining  other  types  of  objectives. 

School  Methods  and  Democracy.  Methods  of  teaching 
should,  first  of  all,  be  democratic.  Pupils  should  be  aware,  as 
far  as  their  maturity  permits,  of  the  ideals  and  major  purposes 
for  which  they  are  attending  school.  Teachers  must  take 
children  into  their  confidence,  for  goals  are  more  easily  at- 
tained when  children  and  teachers  alike  understand  them  and 
work  cooperatively  toward  their  attainment.  Yet  how  many 
teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  pupils,  are  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  purposes  of  education  to  function  effectively  with 
reference  to  them  as  they  direct  pupil  activities  from  day  to 
day?  Not  only  should  teachers  know  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, they  should  also  be  guided  by  them  in  bringing  to  their 
pupils  an  adequate  understanding  and  appreciation  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  methods. 

Past  educational  methods  may  be  criticized  as  being  too 
limited  in  outlook.  There  has  been  too  much  debate  on  the 
minutiae  of  materials  and  methods,  and  too  little  stress  on  the 
objectives  of  education.  There  has  been  too  much  stress  on 
piecemeal  outcomes  for  individual  pupils  and  too  little  stress 
on  pupil  development  in  democratic  living.  Pupils  should  be 
made  more  conscious  of  their  great  heritage  and  the  part 
^  which  it  can  play,  with  their  cooperation,  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  Only  through  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature 
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and  significance  of  democratic  ideals  and  practices  can  a  true 
patriotism  emerge  which  will  serve  as  a  motivating  force  for 
attaining  the  lesser  objectives  of  the  classroom. 

Changing  and  Improving  Society.  Periodically  teachers 
hear  or  read  discussions  on  whether  the  schools  can  or  should 
change  society.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  answer;  unless 
the  schools  do  assist  in  improving  society  in  spite  of  inertia, 
honest  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  function  of  the 
schools,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  profit  by  blocking  social 
progress,  democracy  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Change  is  inevitable;  both  children  and  teachers  must 
learn  to  deal  with  it  as  a  normal  characteristic  of  living.  If  it 
were  not  for  social  inertia  and  artificial  preservation  of  out- 
moded forms,  our  institutions  and  practices  would  keep  pace 
with  our  developing  social  intelligence.  However,  because 
of  the  undue  premium  that  has  been  placed  on  rugged  indi- 
vidualism and  because  of  failure  to  realize  that  the  highest 
development  of  individual  personality  can  come  only  through 
service  to  others,  our  social  intelligence  has  not  matured  as 
rapidly  as  it  might. 

The  schools  have  much  to  offer  in  the  area  of  social  living. 
They  can  aid  pupils  in  understanding  the  nature,  inevitability, 
and  significance  of  change;  they  can  show  them  that  ours  is  a 
young  nation  and  that  well-considered  modifications  of  its 
older  forms  are  not  necessarily  dangerous  departures  from  the 
ideals  which  they  are  intended  to  implement.  The  schools 
can  aid  in  developing  attitudes  and  methods  for  effecting  de- 
sirable social  changes  by  teaching  pupils  how  to  recognize, 
obtain,  face,  and  use  facts,  both  in  connection  with  their  per- 
sonal problems  and  in  their  relations  with  others.  Schools 
can  stress  the  desirability  of  free  discussion  and  of  making 
intelligent  decisions  by  the  manner  in  which  their  school- 
rooms function;  later  these  techniques  will  apply  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  questions  of  local,  statewide,  and 
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national  importance.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  school  may  guide  each  rising  generation  so  that  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  their  improved  outlook,  abilities,  and  skills 
may  result  in  transforming  American  ideals  into  better  forms 
of  personal  and  social  living. 

Initiative,  Originality,  and  Leadership.  Society  has  al- 
ways placed  a  premium  on  qualities  of  initiative,  originality, 
and  leadership.  Recognition  and  pre-eminence  are  basic 
human  desires.  Democracy  definitely  fosters  the  develop- 
ment of  these  useful  qualities,  but  it  can  profit  by  them  only 
if  they  are  directed  toward  social  rather  than  individual  ends. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  qualities  in 
question  are  apparently  possessed  to  only  a  limited  degree  by 
most  people.  The  world's  work  must  be  done  largely  by  those 
who  seem  to  possess  little  originality  or  initiative,  but  who,  if 
carefully  directed  and  educated,  are  competent  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship.  It  may  be  that  the  schools  of  the 
past  have  contributed  to  this  situation  by  their  emphasis  upon 
conformity  and  memorization  rather  than  activities  which  are 
productive  of  initiative  and  originality  in  thinking.  Teachers 
should  provide  children  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  these 
qualities  through  committee  work,  by  placing  them  in  situa- 
tions calling  for  judgment  and  responsibility,  and  by  encour- 
aging them  to  suggest  their  own  solutions  to  problems;  but 
they  must  always  be  prepared  to  give  the  unobtrusive  type 
of  guidance  which  will  prevent  meaningless  deviations  from 
activities  of  worth  and  merit. 

Children  must  understand  that  desirable  pre-eminence 
and  leadership  usually  come,  not  through  striving  for  them 
directly  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  by  learning  to  do  well 
what  will  be  of  greatest  worth  to  others.  The  great  surgeon 
attains  superiority  and  social  value  through  knowledge,  ap- 
plication, persistence,  and  skills;  the  great  artist  spends  years 
of  his  life  in  the  drudgery  of  application  and  self -discipline 
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before  he  can  delight  and  serve  others.  While  capacity  for 
development  must  exist,  desirable  qualities  are  most  likely  to 
emerge  as  the  end  products  of  clearer  vision,  greater  deter- 
mination, and  more  persistent  application  than  characterize 
most  individuals. 

Teachers  should  realize  that  the  determination  necessary 
to  insure  great  achievement  arises  from  a  strong  conscious  de- 
sire to  reach  an  objective.  Too  often  teachers  have  attempted 
to  force  skills  and  knowledge  upon  children  before  they  have 
a  conscious  need  for  them.  The  motive  for  learning  brings 
about  a  greater  difference  in  the  performance  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  almost  any  other  factor;  and  a  real  sense  of  need 
is  the  most  effective  of  all  motives.  Such  artificial  incentives 
as  rewards  and  competition  are  unnecessary  when  the  child 
recognizes  a  real  need  for  knowledge  or  a  given  skill;  further- 
more, an  individual  will  often  display  surprising  initiative  and 
originality  if  the  motive  for  action  is  sufficiently  strong.  The 
teacher's  first  concern  in  developing  initiative  and  originality 
is  to  establish  a  strong  feeling  of  need  on  the  part  of  the  child 
and  an  intense  desire  to  achieve  the  requisite  abilities. 

The  Fine  Arts.  The  fine  arts,  once  the  possession  of  the 
fortunate  few,  may  become  a  common  language,  an  inspira- 
tion, and  a  unifying  influence  in  our  nation.  They  bring  en- 
joyment, recreation,  and  release  from  tensions  which  the 
problems  and  difficulties  of  life  create. 

Through  music  great  artists  may  bring  us  echoes  of  the 
finest  aspirations  of  the  past  and  visions  of  a  sublime  future. 
Music  inspires  worship,  gentleness,  and  courage.  Active  par- 
ticipation in  group  music  unifies  the  purposes  of  men,  creates 
loyalties,  and  multiplies  capacity  for  achievement.  Great 
art  and  artists  provide  new  visions  of  beauty  and  make  us  see 
life  in  new  colors  and  moods.  Through  its  democratization, 
the  common  man  may  catch  its  spirit  and  brighten  many  of 
the  otherwise  somber  tones  which  have  characterized  so 
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much  of  life.  Through  drama,  man  may  live  richly,  though 
vicariously,  many  desired  experiences  which  have  been  de- 
nied him.  Through  surrender  to  make-believe,  he  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  destruction  of  the  evil  and  the  protection  of 
the  just;  he  may  see  the  fundamental  human  drives  at  work 
and  learn  to  discriminate  between  desirable  and  undesirable 
ways  of  satisfying  ambitions  and  desires;  he  may  return  to  the 
world  of  reality  with  better  understanding  and  kindlier  atti- 
tudes toward  his  f ellowmen. 

Preparation  for  the  fullest  understanding,  enjoyment,  and 
profit  from  the  fine  arts  should  begin  early  in  life.  We  should 
teach  the  child  to  sing  with  others,  and  alone,  help  him  peri- 
odically to  escape  the  limitations  of  the  everyday  world 
through  enjoyment  of  art  and  artists,  and  assist  him  to  under- 
stand his  fellow  citizens  and  to  build  a  better  world  through 
creative  imagination. 

Education  and  the  Future.  Education  has  always  suffered 
its  own  limitations.  Narrow  concepts  of  purposes,  formalism 
in  method,  and  ignorance  of  its  real  possibilities  have  re- 
stricted its  potential  contributions. 

But  formalism  has  been  attacked,  and  the  tide  may  flow 
more  favorably  in  the  future.  In  the  struggle  for  diagnosis 
and  evaluation  which  is  under  way,  distinct  gains  have  been 
made.  Gradually  the  function  of  education  is  becoming 
clearer. 

Yet  the  real  struggle  has  just  begun.  In  attempting  to 
achieve  the  dreams  and  visions  of  educational  prophets,  we 
have  erected  the  forms  of  democracy  on  bases  which  are 
essentially  individualistic.  We  must  reverse  the  process  and 
achieve  democracy  through  the  social  individual  who  seeks 
a  full  life  for  all  men,  not  merely  for  himself. 

Many  will  assert  that  this  is  impossible  for  it  involves 
changing  human  nature,  and  they  will  cite  evidence  to  show 
that  human  nature  changes  very  slowly,  if  at  all.  Actually 
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this  is  not  the  problem.  The  social  nature  of  man  is  learned, 
not  inherited.  In  the  past  we  have  failed  to  create  the  kind 
of  educational  environment  in  which  the  individual  satisfies 
his  desires  and  ambitions  through  service  to,  rather  than  com- 
petition with,  the  group.  Our  future  methodology  must 
gradually  be  conceived  and  developed  in  new  terms  which 
require  service,  cooperation,  and  other  forms  of  social  con- 
tributions in  order  to  attain  recognition;  our  traditional  indi- 
vidualism must  find  expression  through  social  objectives. 

Teacher-training  institutions  must  provide  teachers  who 
can  aid  pupils  to  envision  a  world  in  which  human  beings 
have  escaped  all  forms  of  slavery,  both  personal  and  social. 
This  vision  is  the  great  objective  toward  which  individuals 
must  strive  as  self-directing,  socially  effective  citizens. 

Visions  of  the  Future.  Workers  are  paid  higher  wages  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country.  There  are  more  million- 
aires in  America  than  in  any  other  country.  People  own  more 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios,  and  television  sets  in  our 
country  than  in  any  other.  We  could  go  on  indefinitely.  We 
have  more  miles  of  railroad,  more  telephones,  better  houses, 
and  better  food  than  the  people  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 

But  once  we  were  very  poor.  The  first  colonists  had  diffi- 
culty in  surviving.  As  our  forefathers  pushed  the  frontier 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  they  suffered  many  privations, 
Indians,  lack  of  food,  medicine,  and  water,  and  great  distances 
took  their  toll.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  those  colonial 
days. 

But  have  we  reached  our  ultimate?  Is  this  where  we 
stop?  We  must  teach  children  that  there  is  no  stopping;  we 
must  so  train  them  that  as  they  grow  older  they  will  continue 
to  look  forward,  not  backward,  that  they  will  refrain  from 
yearning  for  the  good  old  days  and  help  bring  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  of  better  new  days. 
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We  had  been  told  that  "where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  We  must  give  our  children  visions  of  ever  greater 
tomorrows.  We  must  teach  them  early  to  feel  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  adding  at  least  one  brick  in  rearing  the  temple 
of  man's  emancipation  from  ignorance. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Explain  why  the  elementary  school  can  make  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  functioning  of  American  ideals.    To  what 
extent  does  it  fulfill  its  possibilities?   What  can  be  done  to  in- 
crease its  contribution? 

2.  Make  a  list  of  practical  suggestions  of  the  things  the  elementary 
schools  should  do  for  children. 

3.  From  your  own  experience  give  an  example  illustrating  this 

statement:  "Mere  physical  proximity  to  others  does  not  guar- 
antee adequate  social  contacts." 

4.  Show  how  too  much  stress  upon  individual  rights  and  personal 
desires  may  isolate  children  and  adults  from  others. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  information  and  skills  can 
be  acquired  more  effectively  when  they  serve  as  means  of  at- 
taining other  types  of  objectives? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  elementary  school  has 
been  undemocratic  in  its  methods? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  preserving,  improving,  and  transmitting  our 
American  way  of  life? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  translating  our 
ideals  of  democracy  into  school  procedures? 

9.  Make  several  practical  suggestions  for  achieving  an  objective 
which  is  now  unachieved  by  present  procedures  in  our  schools. 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  chapter. 
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HIGH  CALLING:   WHAT  AMERICA  ASKS 
OF  ITS  TEACHERS 


THE  RUMOR 

The  teacher  leads  a  merry  life, 

She  works  from  nine  to  three, 

In  summer  time  she  rests  three  months, 
So  that's  the  life  for  me. 

— BENCEL,  ROHLAUR 


WERE  THE  ABOVE  rumor  true,  there  might  never  be  another 
teacher  shortage,  but  the  facts  are  something  quite  different. 
The  village  handyman  o£  the  good  old  days  can  no  longer 
qualify  for  a  teaching  position,  and  an  eighth  grade  girl  is  no 
longer  considered  competent  to  teach  first  grade  reading. 
The  myth  that  anyone  can  teach  has  been  supplanted  in  some 
quarters  by  the  equally  erroneous  belief  that  teaching  in- 
volves little  work. 

On  the  contrary,  the  modern  competent  teacher  is  a  m&ra- 
cle  of  ability,  energy,  efficiency,  and  loyalty.  She  must,  first 
of  all,  be  a  model  citizen  so  that  she  may  be  a  good  example 
for  the  rising  generation.  Like  Caesar's  wife,  she  must  be 
above  suspicion  in  all  things;  and  to  maintain  this  expecta- 
tion, she  is  sometimes  expected  to  forgo  some  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  citizen  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  she  teaches.  She  must  be  an  expert  on  school- 
community  relations  so  that  she  may  educate  parents  as  well 
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as  children.  She  must  have  a  comprehensive  training  in  child 
growth  and  development,  and  in  the  educational  procedures 
which  facilitate  such  growth.  In  addition,  she  must  be  a 
talent  scout,  a  psychologist,  an  artist,  a  musician,  a  scientist, 
and  a  mental  hygienist. 

Some  schools  do  begin  at  nine,  but  others  begin  at  eight; 
some  close  at  three,  but  others  continue  to  four  or  five,  espe- 
cially where  there  are  too  few  classrooms  and  pupils  are  on 
part-time  schedules.  But  these  hours,  whatever  they  are,  tell 
only  part  of  the  story.  There  are  programs  to  ready  for  the 
parent-teachers  association.  The  teacher  must  supervise  the 
banking  and  nutrition  periods,  take  playground  duty  and  at- 
tend teachers'  meetings  and  conventions.  Standardized  tests 
must  be  corrected  after  school  and  evenings,  and  new  pupil 
experiences  planned  for  the  next  day.  Nights,  weekends,  and 
summers  she  frequently  attends  university  classes  to  prepare 
herself  to  render  even  more  distinguished  service. 

In  spite  of  the  rigorous  requirements  of  the  profession, 
good  teachers  are  happy  because  they  like  children  and  enjoy 
working  with  them.  Never  in  the  history  of  education  have 
they  been  so  well  prepared  or  so  successful,  as  abundant  evi- 
dence shows;  and  no  group  is  more  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  children.  The  spirit  of  the  profession  is  well  reflected  in 
the  following  sentiment: 

EVERY  TEACHER  TO  EVERY  PARENT 
o 

I  thank  you  for  lending  me  your  little  child  today.  All  the  years  of 
love  and  care  and  training  which  you  have  given  him  have  stood  him  in 
good  stead  every  hour.  I  send  him  home  to  you  tonight— I  hope  a  little 
taller,  a  little  stronger,  a  little  freer,  a  little  nearer  his  goal.  Lend  him 
to  me  tomorrow.  In  my  care  of  him,  I  shall  show  my  gratitude. 

—ETHEL  L.  HOLMES 

The  Teacher's  Major  Coal.  The  major  goal  of  all  public 
school  teachers  may  be  stated  in  one  sentence:  America  ex- 
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pects  them  to  assure  the  future  of  our  form  of  government  and 
institutions  by  guiding  children  to  good  citizenship. 

This  objective  may  be  clarified  by  breaking  it  down  into 
some  of  the  most  important  of  its  constituent  elements. 
America  expects  its  teachers  to  develop  informed  citizens- 
citizens  who  will  understand  and  appreciate  their  heritage, 
citizens  who  will  learn  to  interpret  and  to  improve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  citizens  who  will  live  by  this  heritage 
and  who  will  fight  to  preserve  it  for  themselves  and  their 
children. 

The  method  of  attempting  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  ex- 
tremely important  since  the  choice  of  wrong  procedures  may 
defeat  rather  than  contribute  to  our  aims.  America  expects 
its  teachers  to  use  methods  which  will  insure  the  following 
results : 

1.  Children  must  be  relaxed,  comfortable,  and  happy  in  school. 
Happiness  is  worth  while  in  itself,  but  it  also  provides  the  optimum 
atmosphere  for  development.   School  days  should  be  periods  of 
happiness.    This  requires  a  relaxed  and  happy  teacher,  who  is 
alert,  intelligent,  kind,  interested,  and  flexible,  and  who  has  a  sense 
of  humor. 

2.  The  classroom  and  school  must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
learning  to  use  democratic  methods.    There  must  be  opportunity 
for  free  expression  of  opinions— freedom  to  suggest,  freedom  to 
investigate,  and  freedom  to  discuss.    Children  must  learn  to  re- 
spect the  decision  of  the  majority  as  well  as  the  rights  of  minorities. 
This  is  the  essence  of  democratic  living— it  will  help  to  make  the 
constitution  come  alive. 

3.  Classroom  and  school  activities  must  be  so  conducted  that 
children  will  learn  to  respect  the  opinions  of  others,  to  compromise 
in  the  solution  of  their  differences,  and  to  develop  other  skills  in 
human  relationships  which  are  essential  for  good  citizenship. 

4.  Classroom  activities  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that 
children  will  gradually  learn  to  know  themselves— their  own 
strengths  and  their  weaknesses— and  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to 
their  limitations  and  to  make  the  most  of  their  strengths.    They 
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must  grow  in  self-control  and  self -direction  and  gradually  learn  to 
manage  their  affairs  with  increasing  discretion  and  effectiveness. 
In  this  way  they  will  prepare  themselves  to  enjoy  life  most  and 
contribute  most  to  others. 

The  Teacher  as  Citizen.  Teachers  cannot  adequately  ful- 
fill their  obligations  as  guides  to  good  citizenship  without  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  democratic  way  of  life  itself. 
If  this  faith  is  missing,  it  must  be  developed.  Especially  at  a 
time  when  schools  are  being  repeatedly  attacked  and  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  threatened  from  within  and  without,  the 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  adequate  evidence  of  this  under- 
standing and  belief. 

The  teacher's  faith  in  democracy  is  founded  on  good  evi- 
dence. Never  have  citizens  had  more  reason  to  be  proud  of 
their  country  and  their  way  of  life.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  have  our  people  risen  to  such  heights  and 
enjoyed  so  many  of  the  good  things  of  life  as  under  our  form 
of  government;  never  before  in  history  have  our  people  made 
such  sacrifices  to  help  and  serve  the  peoples  of  other  nations; 
never  before  have  the  people  of  a  great  nation  enjoyed  such 
freedom,  such  prosperity,  and  such  opportunities  as  in  present 
day  America. 

The  so-called  failures  of  democracy  are  largely  the  failures 
of  men  themselves;  ignorance,  greed,  and  selfishness  still 
thwart  the  proper  functioning  of  good  laws,  so  the  struggle 
for  life  and  conformity  with  democratic  ideals  and  values 
must  go  on.  The  teacher  must  see  these  contradictions  and 
evidences  of  man's  weaknesses  in  their  true  perspective 
against  a  background  of  success  and  accomplishment  that 
dwarfs  these  continuing,  annoying,  but  understandable  fail- 
ures to  achieve  complete  democracy. 

Every  teacher  should  be  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  a  guide 
to  young  citizenship;  this  is  axiomatic.  Every  teacher  should, 
therefore,  exercise  the  rights  and  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
citizenship.  This  problem  assumes  considerable  proportions 
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on  levels  where  the  maturity  of  pupils  requires  her  to  have 
an  exact  knowledge  of  local,  state,  national,  and  world  affairs; 
it  is  also  questionable  whether  children  in  the  beginning 
grades  can  be  guided  intelligently  unless  the  teacher  is  aware 
of  the  dominant  social,  economic,  and  political  issues  of  the 
day.  Certainly  this  awareness  of  life  and  its  problems  makes 
for  more  vivid,  alert  teaching  in  the  primary  as  well  as  the 
upper  grades. 

There  are  many  ways  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of 
local  and  world  events  and  problems,  but  one  of  the  best  is 
through  carefully  planned  reading.  Every  teacher  should 
supplement  her  daily  reading  of  the  newspaper  by  a  study  of 
some  weekly  news  magazine  such  as  Time  or  Newsweek. 
Radio  and  television  programs  which  bring  news  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  famous  speakers  and  penetrating  anal- 
yses of  the  march  of  events,  are  helpful  in  this  respect.  Life 
moves  on  with  such  a  quickened  tempo  that  the  teacher  who 
makes  no  serious  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  them  soon  finds 
herself  an  uninformed  spectator,  unable  to  interpret  crucial 
problems  either  for  herself  or  for  the  children  who  look  to 
her  for  guidance.  Teachers  must  go  beyond  the  "well- 
thumbed  sanctuary  of  books"  and  play  an  active  part  both  as 
interpreters  and  as  participants  in  the  life  which  ebbs  and 
flows  about  them. 

The  Teacher  and  Community.  Communities,  like  indi- 
viduals, vary  widely  with  respect  to  their  attitude  toward 
public  schools  and  toward  the  proper  responsibility  of  teach- 
ers. No  matter  how  much  faith  they  may  have  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  they  may  hold  beliefs  which  run  counter  to 
some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  our  political  and  social  faith,  and 
they  may  hold  to  views  of  teaching  which  are  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  those  taught  in  teacher-training  institutions.  For 
this  reason  it  is  extremely  important  for  the  new  teacher  to 
discover  as  much  as  possible  about  community  mores  before 
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beginning  work,  and  to  continue  this  effort  to  understand 
the  community  after  the  school  year  begins. 

Some  local  communities  do  not  believe  in  field  trips;  some 
of  them  believe  in  a  lot  of  homework,  and  others  are  opposed 
to  it;  some  think  a  great  deal  of  their  schools,  and  others  are  in- 
different or  unfriendly.  Some  communities  have  enlightened 
boards  of  education  and  parents,  and  challenge  teachers  to 
live  up  to  their  expectations;  others,  through  isolation,  igno- 
rance, or  the  interference  of  influential  citizens,  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  teachers  to  advance  much  beyond  the  local  mores. 
Some  communities  believe  that  children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard;  they  believe  in  strict  discipline  and  little  pupil 
freedom.  Others  would  seek  the  dismissal  of  teachers  if  free- 
dom is  too  much  restricted.  The  local  educational  climate 
must  therefore  be  fairly  explored  if  the  teacher  wishes  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  community. 

The  wise  teacher  will  participate  in,  but  not  interfere  with, 
community  activities .  Such  a  teacher  will  accept  people  with 
all  their  peculiarities,  biases,  provincialisms,  and  other  limi- 
tations, and  through  example  and  friendly  understanding 
meet  her  responsibility  for  aiding  adults  to  raise  their  own 
cultural  levels.  Ideally,  the  school  should  be  a  community 
center  where  adults  as  well  as  children  may  share  responsibil- 
ities and  further  the  best  interests  of  the  group.  When  the 
teacher  finds  parents  turning  to  her  for  advice  and  help,  she 
should  be  proud  and  happy,  for  she  is  beginning  to  achieve 
her  true  destiny  as  a  guide  and  a  helper— a  real  teacher. 

The  competent  teacher  welcomes  and  seeks  the  acquaint- 
anceship of  her  pupils*  parents.  Early  in  each  school  year 
programs  should  be  planned  which  will  encourage  parents  to 
visit  the  school.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  simple  room  play  in 
which  the  children  dramatize  a  story  from  their  readers.  An 
invitation  to  talk  over  the  plans  for  the  year  would  also  be 
in  order.  These  friendly,  unostentatious  get-togethers  yield 
better  educational  results  than  elaborate  programs  staged  at 
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the  end  of  the  term;  they  provide  parents  and  teacher  the 
opportunity  of  reaching  a  friendly  understanding  sufficiently 
early  to  pay  handsome  dividends  in  the  children's  future  hap- 
piness. As  a  result  of  her  contacts  with  parents,  the  teacher 
will  better  understand  the  desires,  needs,  and  problems  of 
each  child  and  modify  her  guidance  in  terms  of  this  knowl- 
edge. When  she  sees  Johnnys  mother  flutter  solicitously 
over  her  only  child,  the  teacher  realizes  that  Johnny  must 
have  special  opportunities  to  assume  classroom  responsibility 
and  initiative;  when  she  finds  that  Mary's  parents  have  only 
recently  been  divorced  and  that  Mary  has  come  to  live  with 
her  grandmother,  a  kindly  but  nagging  elderly  woman,  the 
teacher  knows  that  Mary  must  be  given  security,  affection, 
and  a  special  feeling  of  being  wanted  in  the  school  group. 
Many  are  the  lessons  about  children  that  intelligent  teachers 
can  learn  by  seeing  and  talking  to  parents.  Often  a  teacher 
can  be  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  parents,  helping  them 
better  to  understand  and  aid  their  children.  Contacts  and 
acquaintance  with  parents  are  a  challenge  and  opportunity 
which  no  teacher  should  neglect. 

Relations  with  Colleagues.  The  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  answer  questions  regarding  the  peculiarities  and  compe- 
tence of  her  colleagues  and  superiors.  Many  times  she  will 
be  tempted  to  damn  by  faint  praise  or  definitely  to  sabotage 
the  work  of  those  who  are  as  sincere  and  able  as  she,  because 
they  see  educational  problems  and  practices  in  a  different 
light.  She  must  remember  that  every  unworthy  suggestion 
concerning  other  educators  creates  doubts  concerning  the 
values  of  education  itself,  weakening  her  own  influence  and 
possibilities  of  service.  In  the  long  run  the  effects  of  dis- 
paraging comments  are  cumulative  and  the  ultimate  victims 
are  the  innocent  children  themselves.  One  should  not  forget 
that  unfavorable  criticisms  eventually  get  back  to  those  who 
are  criticized,  thus  starting  new  trains  of  retaliatory  criticisms. 
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When  this  happens,  teachers  waste  time  and  energy  upon 
personal  recriminations  which  not  only  lower  their  own  pres- 
tige and  destroy  their  own  happiness,  but  rob  education  of  the 
advancement  which  might  result  if  this  same  effort  were  spent 
striving  for  better  educational  opportunities  for  children. 

This  does  not  mean  that  schools  should  not  be  discussed  in 
public  or  that  all  discussion  should  be  constituted  of  praise, 
regardless  of  conditions;  it  does  mean  that  teachers  should 
refuse  to  deal  in  personalities,  preferring  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems.  Teachers  should  know  and 
publicize  the  outstanding  achievements  of  their  schools;  in 
the  same  manner  they  should  know  what  needs  are  not  being 
met  and  join  with  their  colleagues  in  presenting  these  needs 
to  representatives  of  the  community  in  a  dignified  and  pro- 
fessional manner. 

School  Politics.  It  is  probably  within  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  teacher  to  be  active  in  local  school  board  elec- 
tions, but  it  is  often  poor  taste,  especially  in  smaller  com- 
munities where  mores  differ  from  those  of  larger  centers. 
Furthermore,  this  practice  often  prevents  teachers  from  ren- 
dering their  best  services.  They  are  employed  to  serve  chil- 
dren and  the  moment  they  take  sides  against  the  parents  of 
any  of  them,  they  lose  professional  status  and  effectiveness. 
Teachers  can  serve  children  as  well  as  their  own  cause  better 
if  they  contribute  to  the  solution  of  controversial  community 
problems  in  other  ways.  Almost  every  community  has  its 
chronic  school  critics;  education  costs  too  much,  teachers  are 
incompetent  or  do  not  carry  adequate  loads,  parents  must  do 
the  teaching  at  night,  there  are  too  many  supervisors  and 
administrators,  methods  of  promotion  are  wrong,  and  a  host 
of  other  charges  are  made  from  time  to  time.  These  problems 
are  usually  left  to  administrators,  but  if  teachers  are  sincere 
in  desiring  greater  participation  in  school  administration,  here 
is  a  worthy  and  effective  place  to  begin.  If  taken  into  the 
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confidence  of  school  administrators,  teachers  can  be  as  intelli- 
gent and  helpful  here  as  on  other  educational  issues. 

The  modern  teacher  regards  pupil  quarrels  and  miscon- 
duct as  the  evidences  of  need  for  her  services  in  guiding  them 
to  better  adjustment;  in  the  same  manner,  she  should  regard 
community  problems  and  difficulties  as  the  growing  pains  of  a 
democracy.  Her  own  limitations  as  well  as  community  mores 
have  prevented  her  thus  far  from  making  any  great  immediate 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  common  problems.  But  as  the 
nature  of  community  life  and  its  relation  to  education  become 
clearer,  there  will  be  more  opportunities  for  helpful  and  effec- 
tive service.  While  her  major  contribution  will  probably 
always  be  made  through  child  guidance  in  the  schools,  this 
guidance  will  receive  new  emphasis  and  direction  if  the 
teacher  is  also  competent  and  active  in  the  democratic  com- 
munity activities  for  which  her  guidance  is  preparing  them. 

Knowledge  of  Children.  America  asks  that  its  teachers 
know  children.  Most  parents  are  fascinated  by  evidences  of 
the  physical  development  of  their  children.  They  have  ob- 
served that  unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  children 
usually  learn  to  crawl  first  and  then  learn  to  stand,  walk,  and 
run,  in  that  order.  However,  some  children  never  master 
crawling  at  all  and  skip  that  link  in  the  chain  of  development. 
Parents  who  have  several  children  have  often  observed  that 
the  ages  at  which  they  master  these  abilities  vary  just  as  chil- 
dren differ  with  respect  to  the  age  at  which  they  begin  to  talk. 

The  good  teacher  is  just  as  fascinated'with  evidences  of- the 
development  of  interest,  intelligence,  special  aptitudes,  per- 
sonality characteristics,  and  achievements;  and  it  is  extremely 
important  that  she  have  accurate  knowledge  about  these  fac- 
tors if  she  is  to  guide  growth  intelligently. 

Until  comparatively  recently  there  has  been  a  dearth  of 
material  on  growth  periods  and  their  relation  to  the  educa- 
tional program.  There  were  few  data  available  to  teachers 
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on  normal  or  average  expectancy,  the  sizes  of  variations  to  be 
expected,  correlations  of  growth  factors  with  each  other,  and 
the  identification  of  factors  which  influence  growth.  How- 
ever, such  information  is  increasing  in  volume  and  usefulness 
and  will  prove  increasingly  helpful  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Such  information,  important  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient. 
Knowing  about  children  in  general  or  in  the  mass  is  important 
in  a  general  way  in  guiding  the  development  of  curricula, 
devising  methods,  and  the  like;  but  it  is  even  more  impor- 
tant to  have  accurate  information  about  each  individual  child 
in  order  to  guide  him  adequately.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  know  exactly  what  factors  are  causing  a  pupil  to  fail  in 
reading  than  to  know  that  his  accomplishment  is  below  ex- 
pectancy. If  a  child  is  far  behind  schedule  in  learning  to  talk, 
it  is  much  more  important  to  know  what  factors  are  involved 
in  this  retardation  than  the  fact  that  he  is  retarded  about  a 
year.  Chapter  6  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  methods  of 
obtaining  specific  information  about  individual  pupils  as  well 
as  classes. 

The  Teacher  as  Talent  Scout.  No  one  ever  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  elementary  teacher  to  discover  special  ability. 
Today  she  has  a  complete  kit  of  devices  and  tests  for  obtain- 
ing a  large  variety  of  types  of  information  about  every  in- 
dividual in  her  class.  In  addition,  some  school  systems  em- 
ploy a  variety  of  specialists  who  can  take  over  where  the 
teacher  leaves  off. 

Tests,  and  especially  standardized  tests,  are  valuable  in 
this  as  in  several  other  situations.  They  provide  norms  on 
carefully  described  and  selected  populations  so  that  pupils 
who  deviate  far  above  the  average  stand  out  dramatically. 

The  spectacular  rise  of  our  country  to  a  position  of  world 
leadership  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  lives  of  great  men 
and  women  who  possessed  special  gifts.  Yet  the  tragedy  of 
the  present  day  is  that  we  have  no  systematic  plans  for  dis- 
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covering  potential  geniuses  while  they  are  stiE  in  school,  so 
many  who  might  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  all  society  go 
undiscovered  and  their  special  gifts  are  lost. 

Teachers  should  take  advantage  of  the  many  useful  evalua- 
tion devices  and  tests  which  are  now  available.  They  should 
be  used  not  only  to  identify  the  difficulties  of  the  weak  so  that 
they  may  be  helped  and  guided  to  better  citizenship,  but  to 
discover  potential  geniuses  in  order  that  society  may  profit 
from  their  talents. 

Interpreter  of  Democracy.  The  spirit  and  genius  of  de- 
mocracy is  not  inherited,  but  must  be  learned.  The  child  is 
born  an  individualist,  and  can  only  gradually  become  ad- 
justed in  his  social  environment.  The  mores  and  social  pat- 
terns of  family  life  differ  widely,  and  many  children  have 
made  little  progress  in  social  adjustment  by  the  time  they 
enter  school. 

This  is  the  teacher's  great  opportunity  as  an  interpreter  of 
democracy.  She  must  help  the  child  establish  the  right  con- 
cepts and  develop  appropriate  behavior  patterns.  The  child 
must  come  to  appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  group  to  his 
own  welfare  and  learn  early  that  security  and  freedom  involve 
sacrifice  and  sharing.  Difficulties  and  quarrels  between  chil- 
dren are  inevitable  and  natural;  they  should  not  be  considered 
as  unfortunate  occurrences,  but  as  opportunities  for  training 
in  democratic  living.  Too  often  teachers  brush  aside  the 
problem  of  whether  Ernest's  team  acted  in  a  sportsmanlike 
manner  when  it  left  the  baseball  diamond  as  a  protest  against 
the  umpire's  decision,  or  whether  it  is  fair  to  snowball  anyone 
who  appears  on  the  school  grounds  at  recess  regardless  of  his 
protests  that  he  "isn't  playing."  Such  problems  are  the  life 
situations  in  which  democratic  procedures  of  discussion,  com- 
promise, and  recognition  of  the  will  of  the  majority  function 
so  forcefully  that  they  may  become  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
personality.  Often  such  issues  merit  more  serious  attention 
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than  do  lists  of  exports  from  some  foreign  country  or  the  proc- 
ess of  dividing  a  fraction  by  a  fraction;  yet  the  average  teacher 
has  a  faintly  guilty  feeling  if  she  allows  discussion  of  them  to 
take  time  from  the  geography  or  arithmetic  "period."  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  while  children  are  busy  at  activities  and 
problems  of  learning  to  read  and  count,  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective always  is  the  achievement  of  the  democratic  ideal- 
learning  the  art  of  living  and  working  together. 

Meaning  of  Democracy.  As  the  child  matures  he  hears 
about  and  observes  democracy  at  work  in  the  world  of  affairs, 
and  sometimes  he  suffers  disillusionment.  Democracy  has 
not  arrived  at  the  Utopian  state  in  which  the  best  citizen  al- 
ways wins  the  election,  graft  is  unknown,  or  pressure  groups 
always  put  national  welfare  first.  The  understanding  teacher 
does  not  shrug  her  shoulders  and  remark  that,  "This  is  life/' 
or  "It's  one  of  those  things."  Instead,  she  explains  that  de- 
mocracy is  an  ideal  and  not  a  fixed,  accomplished  state  of 
affairs.  She  explains  that  mature  men  and  women  are  un- 
democratic both  because  of  their  lack  of  training  and  because 
of  the  influence  of  their  environment;  they  act  the  way  they 
do  because  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  better 
ways. 

Democracy  is  not  and  can  perhaps  never  be  perfect;  it  can- 
not rise  above  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and  cir- 
cumstance. But  it  holds  the  greatest  promise  for  the  security 
and  happiness  of  all,  and  is  worth  whatever  fight  is  necessary 
to  achieve  it.  Achieving  democracy  means  growing  up  to  our 
heritage;  we  can  have  only  as  much  democracy  as  our  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  stature  will  permit.  Greed  and  selfishness 
represent  error  and  shortsightedness;  they  rob  the  individual 
instead  of  enriching  him.  The  individual  achieves  security, 
recognition,  and  personal  stature  only  through  a  self -disci- 
pline which  transforms  anti-social  tendencies  into  socially 
useful  conduct. 
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It  is  the  privilege  and  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
clarify  these  relationships  and  help  them  to  function  in  pupil 
conduct;  but  she  must  remember  that  democracy  is  an  ideal 
that  is  difficult  to  attain;  the  land  of  promise  cannot  be  entered 
by  any  easy  way.  Achieving  democracy  means  understand- 
ing the  righteousness,  vitality,  and  promise  of  the  ideal;  it 
means  persistence  and  sacrifice;  but  it  means  achieving  per- 
sonal happiness,  security,  and  recognition  through  socially 
useful  conduct. 

The  Teacher  as  a  Practical  Psychologist.  Educational  phi- 
losophy aids  in  determining  what  is  worth  doing  and  charts 
the  general  direction  of  the  search  for  truth;  psychology,  and 
particularly  educational  psychology,  deals  with  the  solution 
of  the  more  specific  problems  and  the  techniques  of  educa- 
tion. Philosophy  gives  breadth,  understanding,  vision,  and 
direction;  psychology  contributes  more  specific  knowledge, 
research,  and  practical  tools  for  achieving  worthy  goals  and 
objectives.  Psychology  is  not  a  mere  composite  of  abstract 
research  dealing  with  the  reactions  of  lower  animals;  it  is  an 
operational  tool  for  teachers.  Yet  students  of  educational 
psychology  have  not  always  applied  it  adequately  in  the  class- 
room; they  have  been  able  to  recite  glibly  the  conditions  and 
results  of  psychological  experiments  without  understanding 
their  implications  for  the  classroom  teacher.  Consider,  for 
example,  Pavlov's  famous  study  of  conditioned  reflexes— the 
bell  and  dog  experiments  to  which  psychology  textbooks 
make  detailed  reference.  These  experiments  should  have 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  such  poor  pedagogical  practices 
as  punishing  children  by  requiring  them  to  write  themes  after 
school  or  to  work  additional  problems  in  arithmetic.  Teach- 
ers, if  they  understood  the  basic  classroom  implications  of 
this  study,  would  not  associate  punishment  with  written  ex- 
pression and  number  work,  thus  conditioning  the  child's  reac- 
tions so  as  to  retard  future  learning  in  these  areas;  yet  these 
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and  other  psychologically  incorrect  practices  continue  in 
many  elementary  school  classrooms.  In  many  cases  instruc- 
tors in  college  courses  have  been  to  blame  for  this  lack  of 
application  of  psychological  principles;  their  acquaintance 
with  elementary  classrooms  sometimes  has  been  so  limited 
that  they  could  not  themselves  translate  psychological  prin- 
ciples into  desirable  child  activities. 

In  general,  what  should  the  teacher  know  about  psychol- 
ogy if  she  is  to  be  a  practical  psychologist  in  her  classroom? 
First  of  all,  she  should  understand  that  heredity  probably 
sets  limits  on  pupil  ability  and  achievement;  but,  in  addition, 
she  should  realize  that  other  factors,  Including  the  limitations 
of  teachers  themselves,  probably  account  for  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  pupils'  learning  difficulties.  Furthermore,  it  is 
probable  that  even  pupils  of  limited  ability  never  approach 
the  learning  limits  set  by  nature. 

If  teachers  would  adapt  the  more  functional  materials  of 
the  traditional  academic  curriculum  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  so-called  "slow  learners,"  use  methods  that  stimulate  inter- 
est, and  wait  until  children  reach  the  proper  maturation  level 
before  introducing  abstract  concepts,  we  would  find  more 
happy,  successful  children  among  so-called  "slow  learners." 
Teachers  should  refrain  from  using  the  limits  set  by  heredity 
as  a  scapegoat  for  lack  of  success. 

Half-Truths  in  Education.  Teachers  should  not  be  too 
impressed  with  catch  phrases— as  "learning-by-doing,"  "felt 
needs,"  "units  of  experience"— or  the  passing  movements  and 
storms  which  periodically  sweep  the  educational  horizon. 
Teachers  need  to  understand  that,  at  best,  the  movements 
represented  by  these  phrases  are  but  aspects  of  a  total  pro- 
gram of  pupil  guidance;  at  worst,  they  become  magnified  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  significance  in  the  educational  pro- 
gram and  may  end  as  misleading  half-truths.  While  they 
have  their  value  in  directing  attention  to  aspects  of  the  edu- 
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cational  program  which  may  have  been  neglected,  none  of 
these  movements  will  lead  to  an  educational  millennium.  By 
keeping  to  a  saner  middle  course  teachers  can  guard  against 
the  inevitable  reaction  which  follows  educational  evangelism 
based  upon  a  biased  interpretation.  Teachers  need  to  master 
fundamental  principles  and  become  acquainted  with  funda- 
mental facts;  they  should  insist  upon  evidence,  and  not  be 
dependent  upon  educational  rumors  or  the  assertions  of  in- 
spirational lecturers. 

Objectives  and  Activities.  Teachers  have  been  the  victims 
of  vague  generalities  in  the  descriptions  both  of  goals  and  of 
procedures  for  attaining  them,  a  fact  which  has  resulted  in 
much  amateurish  and  fruitless  activity.  Teachers  should 
know  much  more  specifically  and  definitely  what  they  are 
attempting  to  accomplish  through  the  pupil  activities  which 
they  direct,  and  should  become  much  more  expert  in  deter- 
mining whether  they  are  attaining  these  aims  and  objectives. 
This  also  requires  that  they  know  much  more,  not  only  about 
children  in  general,  but  about  the  particular  children  in  their 
classrooms.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  meet  the  needs  of  spe- 
cific children  if  she  does  not  know  their  tensions,  problems, 
academic  difficulties,  and  unsatisfied  desires;  this  is  the  heart 
of  the  problem  of  pupil  guidance. 

Space  has  permitted  only  the  mere  sketching  of  an  atti- 
tude or  point  of  view  toward  the  practical  use  of  psychology 
in  the  classroom.  However,  it  should  be  realized  that  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  adjust  and  succeed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
that  there  is  no  certain  method  for  achieving  any  goal.  Chil- 
dren usually  have  adequate  capacity  to  achieve  the  goals  set 
for  them  if  sufficient  teacher  guidance  is  provided.  The  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  pupil  progress  is  still  lack  of  sufficiently  expert 
teacher  guidance. 

The  Teacher  as  Artist.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a  master 
teacher  kindle  interest  in  children,  or  plant  within  them  the 
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desire  to  be  fair  and  honest,  knows  that  a  teacher  may  be  as 
truly  an  artist  as  the  genius  who  paints  a  beautiful  picture  or 
models  a  lovely  statue.  The  teacher  creates  her  masterpiece 
not  with  canvas  or  cold  clay,  but  with  the  lives  of  the  nation's 
greatest  resource,  its  children.  She  makes  school  a  place 
where  learning  is  a  thrilling  adventure,  where  everyone  has 
understanding  friends,  and  where  children  strive,  like  the 
knights  of  old,  to  make  right  triumph  over  wrong.  Democ- 
racy thus  becomes  a  way  of  life  and  not  a  theory  taught  from 
books. 

The  artist-teacher  knows  that  "how  to  do  it"  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  "what  to  do."  Artistry  means  that  something  has 
been  added  to  mere  routine  or  mere  adequacy;  it  means 
finesse,  a  sparkle,  a  gleam  of  humor,  a  deft  discrimination,  and 
a  warm  kindliness  which  convinces  every  child  that  the 
teacher  believes  in  him  and  will  stand  by  when  all  other 
friends  fail. 

Artistry  in  teaching  does  not  mean  a  departure  from  the 
basic  contributions  of  psychology,  philosophy,  and  science; 
rather  it  means  their  blending  into  a  symphony  of  guidance 
which  brings  their  resources  to  the  service  of  children  in  a 
gracious  and  enjoyable  way.  It  is  recorded  of  one  great 
teacher  that  he  "taught  Latin  as  a  series  of  hair-breadth 
escapes";  such  was  his  artistry  that  excellence  in  Latin 
emerged  almost  as  a  by-product.  There  is  no  area  or  level 
in  education  where  artistic  insight  and  friendly  charm  can- 
not transform  commonplace  routine  into  more  enjoyable  and 
more  effective  living. 

The  teacher  works  with  life  and  beauty  itself.  She  must 
not,  through  awkwardness,  bungling,  or  indifference,  mar 
potentialities  of  personality  while  she  attempts  to  aid  children 
to  learn  about  their  puzzling  and  sometimes  difficult  world. 
She  is  a  symbol  and  an  ideal;  she  must  not  fail  in  sincerity, 
understanding,  and  kindliness. 
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Children  acquire  many  of  their  standards  of  taste  and  ap- 
preciation from  their  teachers.  Who  has  not  seen  an  enthusi- 
astic teacher  of  music  bring  to  children  a  new  pleasure  in 
rhythm,  an  artist  open  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
or  a  lover  of  nature  give  new  meaning  to  the  songs  of  birds 
and  other  living  things?  Children  are  influenced  by  the 
books  and  pictures  which  surround  them.  They  acquire 
habits  of  order,  sequence,  work,  and  responsibility  from  the 
manner  in  which  schoolroom  activities  are  directed.  They 
attain  niceties  of  manner  and  social  skills  largely  in  terms  of 
the  standards  set  by  the  teacher  in  her  relations  with  them. 

Since  one  of  the  best  ways  of  teaching  is  still  through  ex- 
ample, teachers  must  show  children  by  their  own  manners 
how  to  make  others  comfortable  and  happy.  Unfortunately, 
neither  parents  nor  teachers  always  use  the  same  tact  and 
courtesy  in  dealing  with  children  as  with  other  adults.  Who 
has  not  seen  a  mother  sharply  reprove  a  child  for  breaking 
a  prized  teacup  or  a  teacher  allow  a  sharp  note  to  creep  into 
her  voice  if  a  vase  of  water  is  upset?  Yet  if  another  adult 
were  involved  in  these  accidents  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  minimize  them. 

Art  in  teaching  is  a  crowning  achievement  which  emerges 
after  the  contributions  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  science 
have  been  assimilated  into  the  fabric  of  procedures;  it  is 
simply  guiding  democratic  living  and  learning  in  such  a  way 
that  children  will  be  joyous  in  their  learning  and  happy  in 
school. 

Science  and  Research:  Essential  Tools  for  the  Teacher. 

Teachers  as  a  group  have  not  lacked  interest  or  belief  in  the 
contributions  of  philosophy  and  psychology;  they  have  tried 
and  developed  a  great  variety  of  materials;  and  they  have 
attempted  to  understand  and  use  constantly  changing  meth- 
ods. Since  most  teachers  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  children,  idealistic  and  unsparing  of  themselves,  they 
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have  pursued  diligently  almost  every  new  idea  which  prom- 
ised something  worthy  for  children.  Most  teachers,  there- 
fore, have  been  good  idealists  and  some  have  been  good 
pragmatists;  but  most  of  them  have  not  improved  their  serv- 
ice to  children  by  utilizing  the  concepts  and  techniques  of 
science. 

Students  of  education  in  universities  and  experimental 
schools  have  worked  earnestly  upon  practical  research  which 
has  immediate  application  in  improving  the  teaching  situa- 
tion in  classrooms.  Yet  too  many  reports  of  such  research 
remain  to  gather  dust  in  university  libraries;  too  few  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  classroom  teachers  and  influence 
the  pattern  of  their  classroom  guidance.  Why  is  there  such 
an  appalling  lag  between  knowledge  and  practice?  Why  do 
teachers  continue  to  guess  about  procedures,  basing  their 
judgments  upon  beliefs  and  opinions  which  are  so  often 
erroneous,  rather  than  upon  facts  and  knowledge?  Why  do 
they  not  apply  the  scientific  method  to  their  own  questions 
about  classroom  procedures? 

Lack  of  Science  and  Research.  Probably  there  are  many 
answers,  rather  than  one,  to  these  questions.  Science  as 
applied  to  education  is  relatively  new;  early  contributors 
to  the  field  of  general  method  drew  largely  upon  philosophy 
and  psychology,  setting  up  their  general  schemes  for  instruc- 
tion quite  without  benefit  of  research.  Many  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  today  were  trained  before  the  scientific  movement 
in  education  had  gained  much  headway;  they  have  not 
learned  either  how  to  do  or  how  to  consume  research  wisely. 
Even  today  most  teacher-training  institutions  consider  that 
training  in  research  should  come  in  the  graduate  years  of 
college;  the  fifth  year  for  elementary  teachers  is  still  a  dream 
in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Since  many  teachers  lack  training  for  evaluating  research, 
they  have  been  more  conscious  of  its  limitations  than  of  its 
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contributions.  No  one  can  deny  that  much  so-called  research 
is  fragmentary  and  biased;  some  of  the  results  reported  defi- 
nitely exceed  the  implications  of  the  data  secured.  Bewil- 
dered by  conflicting  answers  to  a  given  problem  and  lacking 
the  research  background  to  evaluate  the  evidence,  teachers 
have  been  suspicious  that  their  freedom  in  teaching  is  about 
to  be  limited  by  standardized  tests  and  research. 

Standardized  Tests.  Some  teachers  are  hostile  in  their 
attitude  toward  science  in  education  because  of  their  unfortu- 
nate experiences  with  standardized  tests.  When  these  tests 
appeared  upon  the  educational  horizon  at  about  the  time  of 
the  first  World  War,  many  enthusiasts  thought  that  the  educa- 
tional millennium  was  in  view;  tests,  they  claimed,  would 
solve  all  of  education's  problems:  the  dull  and  bright  could 
be  segregated  into  X,  Y,  and  Z  groups  where  they  would  be 
easier  to  teach;  children's  attainments  in  skills  could  be  accu- 
rately measured;  and  teachers7  efficiency  could  be  judged  by 
the  children's  progress  in  attaining  these  desirable  skills. 
Overenthusiastic  leaders  forced  standardized  tests  down  the 
resistant  throats  of  teachers,  just  as  a  decade  later  they  forced 
the  activity  movement  upon  them.  In  neither  case  were 
teachers  sufficiently  educated  or  informed;  they  expected 
impossible  things  of  the  new  movements  and  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  In  many  cases  they  later  discarded  every- 
thing connected  with  both  movements,  the  good  along  with 
the  bad. 

Many  teachers  have  become  illogical  and  hostile  in  their 
attitude  toward  science  in  education;  they  constantly  confuse 
belief  with  fact.  They  criticize  the  use  of  "standardized"  tests 
on  pupils  "each  of  whom  is  different  from  every  other  and  a 
unique  personality/'  without  realizing  that  it  was  only 
through  the  use  of  standardized  tests  and  measurements  that 
the  nature  and  extent  of  individual  differences  in  ability, 
achievement,  and  personality  could  be  discovered  and  de- 
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scribed.  They  criticize  tests  because  they  measure  only 
knowledge  and  facts,  thereby  revealing  that  they  are  un- 
familiar with  tests  of  ability,  aptitude,  attitudes,  apprecia- 
tions, and  personality  and  social  adjustment.  Teachers  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  objective  tests  are  unfair  to  weak 
pupils,  not  realizing  that  the  identification  of  these  weak- 
nesses of  ability,  achievement,  or  personality  provides  the 
best  basis  for  helping  pupils  to  succeed  and  adjust. 

Used  correctly,  tests  and  measurements  are  not  in  conflict 
with  art,  psychology,  philosophy,  democracy,  or  adjustment 
in  education;  they  can,  on  the  contrary,  help  teachers  diag- 
nose the  difficulties  encountered  by  their  children,  and  thus 
enable  the  latter  to  achieve  their  educational  goals  more 
readily.  Tests  and  measurements  are  not  related  to  any 
particular  philosophy,  psychology,  or  methodology  in  edu- 
cation. The  scientist  merely  asks  the  teacher  to  tell  specifi- 
cally what  she  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  He  can  in  turn 
tell  her,  through  measurement,  research,  and  carefully  con- 
trolled observation,  whether  her  goals  are  reasonable  and 
attainable  at  various  levels,  whether  whatever  methods  and 
materials  she  chooses  to  use  are  effective,  and  whether  actual 
pupil  growth  and  development  approach  her  expectations. 

Research.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  use  of 
science  and  research  can  help  improve  the  educational  service 
in  elementary  schools,  for  "Research  is  the  treasure  house  of 
undiscovered  and  dynamic  power.  It  is  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent, reinforcing  and  revitalizing  the  entire  learning  process. 
It  clears  new  pathways  and  forges  new  leads  in  the  field  of 
learning  .  .  ."* 

Research  techniques  used  as  tools  by  capable  teachers  will 
clarify  many  pressing  problems  in  education.  Already  there 
is  a  growing  reservoir  of  research  which  helps  teachers  choose 

1  The  Implications  of  Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (Washington, 
D.C.:  American  Educational  Research  Association  and  National  Education 
Association,  1939),  p.  21. 
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better  solutions  than  were  available  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  making  of  necessary  decisions 
about  pupil  promotion  or  failure,  a  most  vexing  problem  for 
teachers  who  have  endeavored  to  harmonize  the  conflicting 
claims  of  those  who  insist  upon  scholastic  excellence  and 
those  who  believe  in  placing  personality  development  first. 
Not  long  ago  a  20  per  cent  failure  in  any  classroom  was  con- 
sidered normal.  Why?  It  was  believed  that  children  should 
not  go  on  to  the  next  grade  if  they  had  failed  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected standards  in  the  grade  in  question.  But  what  does 
research  based  upon  large  numbers  of  cases  show?  In  sum- 
marizing the  researches  related  to  this  question,  Bucking- 
ham 2  some  years  ago  reported  that  two  thirds  of  the  children 
who  are  failed  do  not  better  their  first  record.  Other  investi- 
gators have  confirmed  this  conclusion.  In  other  words,  the 
chances  are  approximately  two  to  one  against  improvement  if 
the  child  is  failed.  Other  investigations  show  that  of  two 
equally  incapable  children,  one  of  whom  is  retained  in  a  grade 
and  the  other  promoted,  the  promoted  child  will  "learn  more 
and  do  better  on  any  proper  test  of  attainment  during  the 
ensuing  year."  Since  research  definitely  shows  that  the 
chances  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  child's  giving  a  better 
account  of  himself  if  he  is  promoted,  pupils  should  be  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Studies  of  the  social  and  emotional 
adjustment  of  children  who  were  not  promoted  show  that  they 
associated  more  often  with  children  in  the  upper  grades  who 
were  on  the  same  grade  level  and  that  they  did  not  consider 
their  younger  classmates  acceptable  companions.  The  teach- 
ers felt  that  repeaters  were  often  more  troublesome  in  class 
than  they  had  been  before  they  failed.3  In  discussing  the  find- 

2  B.  R.  Buckingham,  "The  Value  of  Research  to  Teachers,"  The  Implica- 
tions of  Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (Washington,  D.C.:  American 
Educational  Research  Association  and  National  Education  Association,  1939), 
p.  32. 

3  Adolph  A.  Sandin,  "Social  and  Emotional  Adjustment  of  Regularly  Pro- 
moted and  Non-Promoted  Pupils,"  Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1944. 
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ings  in  child  psychology  relating  to  the  grading  and  promotion 
policy,  Otto  stated  that  children's  educational  growth  tends 
to  be  greater  in  situations  where  there  is  regular  progress 
through  the  grades  rather  than  a  high  rate  of  nonpromotion. 
Furthermore,  the  threat  of  failure  tends  to  set  up  a  reaction 
which  may  impede  the  educational  gains  of  children.  Con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  standards  are  highest  in  schools  with 
a  higher  promotion  ratio.4  The  sincere  teacher  will  place  the 
probable  best  interests  of  the  child,  as  established  by  re- 
search, above  the  so-called  "maintenance  of  scholarly  stand- 
ards," and  above  her  own  personal  opinion  which  she  realizes 
is  based  on  partial  evidence  and  thus  is  likely  to  be  biased. 
Circumstances  must  be  unusual  indeed  for  her  to  justify  any 
other  decision.  Space  permits  using  only  this  example  of  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  research  in  improving  classroom 
management,  but  its  application  to  problems  of  curriculum, 
method,  and  other  types  of  difficulties  will  give  better  answers 
than  individual  opinion.  Teachers  need  not  fumble  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness  if  they  master  the  research  skills  of 
their  own  craft  and  use  the  known  resources  of  science  in  edu- 
cation. They  should  not  allow  erroneous  ideas  about  hered- 
ity, fundamental  desires,  and  drives,  or  the  nature  of  conflict 
and  adjustment,  to  interfere  with  democratic  living  and  learn- 
ing. Intelligent  teachers  cannot  permit  mere  beliefs  and 
opinions  to  be  substituted  for  scientific  facts,  Because  of  her 
idealistic  objectives,  the  teacher's  responsibility  in  this  matter 
is  a  heavy  one. 

The  Teacher  as  Mental  Hygienist.  The  very  term  "men- 
tal hygienist"  sounds  ominous  to  many  workers  in  education; 
it  suggests  that  children  are  subject  to  mysterious  mental  ills, 
or  infections  from  which  teachers  must  guard  them,  or,  if  need 
be,  cure  them.  And  since  the  phenomena  of  mental  hygiene 
have  been  so  elusive  and  intangible,  most  teachers  are  still 

4  Henry  J.  Otto,  "Grading  and  Promotion  Policies,"  National  Education 
Journal,  February,  1951,  pp.  128-29. 
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prone  to  question  their  existence  or  to  discount  their  impor- 
tance. However,  not  only  children,  but  teachers  as  well,  have 
suffered  from  ignorance  or  too  limited  knowledge  of  mental 
health  principles  and  practices.  Teachers  are  still  the  victims 
of  superstitions  and  half-truths;  many  of  them  still  do  not 
know  how  to  attain  or  preserve  mental  and  emotional  balance. 
As  proof  of  this,  one  need  only  consult  statistics  on  mental 
diseases,  which  reveal  that  a  shocking  number  of  teachers 
succumb  to  some  sort  of  mental  breakdown  and  find  their  way 
into  institutions.  Without  question  an  even  larger  number 
escape  detection  and  remain  in  the  classroom,  there  to  make 
little  children  feel  insecure  and  miserable  by  their  emotional 
outbreaks,  their  despondency,  their  egocentric  tendencies 
which  exclude  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  others,  and  their  occasional  outbreaks  of  sadism. 

Mental  and  emotional  balance  is  not  easy  to  attain;  un- 
desirable manifestations  of  basic  drives  are  evident  in  all 
human  relations  and  institutions.  We  find  race  aligned 
against  race,  creed  against  creed,  politician  against  politician, 
the  army  against  the  navy,  business  organizations,  clubs,  and 
societies  against  each  other,  and  all  of  them  thereby  fighting 
against  the  common  good  of  society  in  general.  Women's 
clubs  vie  with  each  other  to  obtain  the  credit  for  social  "serv- 
ice," often  of  doubtful  value  in  itself;  basic  and  fundamental 
human  rights  are  violated  by  those  strong  enough  to  escape 
penalties;  and  missionaries  sometimes  outmaneuver  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  proving  to  the  heathen  the  superior- 
ity of  the  principles  which  they  themselves  violate. 

Of  this  world  of  reality  teachers  are  sometimes  quite  inno- 
cent; they  continue  to  guide  children  in  an  abstract  study  of 
the  structure  of  government  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  appearing 
to  believe  that  knowledge  of  such  legislation  would  guarantee 
better  adjustment  between  individuals.  And  when,  periodi- 
cally, they  become  aware  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  they 
think  in  terms  of  violations  and  penalties,  not  realizing  that  a 
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basic  cause  of  these  difficulties  was  failure  to  guide  these  over- 
grown children  adequately  when  they  were  young. 

Teachers  are  not  responsible  for  human  weaknesses  and 
difficulties;  but  they  should  know  more  about  their  origins, 
manifestations,  and  cures.  Teachers  are  derelict  in  their 
duty  as  citizens  when  they  withdraw  into  the  insulating  at- 
mosphere of  the  schoolroom,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  needs 
of  muddling  humanity.  They  must  learn  to  know  the  world 
as  it  is,  if  they  would  be  successful  in  interpreting  it  to  chil- 
dren and  in  guiding  them  in  building  a  better  world.  They 
must  recognize  graft,  injustice,  and  greed  for  what  they  are, 
not  judge  and  punish,  but  study  and  understand  how  better 
teacher  guidance  might  bring  the  triumph  of  democratic 
ideals. 

Teacher  Personality  Adjustment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  attitude  of  an  adult  leader  can  shape  and  color  the 
social  interactions  between  children,  producing  either  higher 
states  of  tension  and  greater  hostility  between  members  of 
the  group  or  serenity  and  cooperation.5  If  the  teacher  is  to  be 
successful  in  guiding  children  to  better  adjustment,  she  must 
herself  have  a  well-adjusted  personality;  this  well-adjusted, 
pleasing  personality  is  the  greatest  personal  asset  which  the 
teacher  brings  to  her  work.  To  develop  such  a  personality, 
she  must  live  a  well-rounded,  satisfying  life.  Sometimes 
teachers  become  so  immersed  in  school  and  school  problems 
that  they  think  and  talk  of  nothing,  else;  there  are  no  other 
enriching  facets  to  their  lives.  No  one  can  observe  such  an 
individual  becoming  more  drab,  colorless,  and  uninteresting 
as  time  goes  by,  without  realizing  that  limited  experience 
is  a  tremendous  handicap  to  the  teacher.  Eventually  such 
people  lose  contact  with  people  in  general,  and  with  the  very 
children  to  whom  they  believe  they  have  devoted  a  life  of 

5  Curt  Levin  and  Ronald  Lippitt,  "An  Experimental  Approach  to  the 
Study  of  Autocracy  and  Democracy:  A  Preliminary  Note,"  Sociometry,  Vol.  1 
(1938),  pp.  292-300. 
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service.  Judged  by  their  ability  to  help  children  understand 
life  and  meet  its  problems,  they  are  almost  as  ineffectual  as 
the  shallow  social  butterflies  who  sometimes  find  their  way 
into  the  schoolroom  and  waste  the  time  of  children  while  they 
wait  for  life  to  offer  a  wealthy  husband  and  more  congenial 
surroundings. 

THE  WELL-ROUNDED  LIFE.  If  teachers'  lives  are  to  be  well- 
rounded,  they  must  consciously  try  to  widen  their  horizons 
and  their  range  of  experience.  Life  must  be  enriched  by  seek- 
ing contacts  with  people  of  other  professions,  races,  and  walks 
of  life;  by  reading  recent  and  much  discussed  novels;  by  at- 
tending plays,  symphonies,  and  concerts;  by  having  fun  with 
friends— pursuing  hobbies,  playing  games,  traveling— by  seek- 
ing aesthetic  experience  through  reading  poetry,  considering 
philosophy  or  religion,  or  experimenting  with  art;  by  entering 
a  satisfying  family  and  community  life.  Society  should  not 
close  the  door  to  matrimony  for  teachers;  in  marriage  they 
may  find  the  understanding,  self-forgetfulness,  and  security 
of  affection  which  will  bring  greater  happiness  to  them  and, 
in  turn,  to  the  children  in  their  classrooms.  Married  teachers 
should  be  encouraged  to  have  children  of  their  own.  As  with 
every  other  rich  experience  which  builds  a  better  life,  caring 
for  a  child  may  bring  more  understanding  and  greater  kindli- 
ness for  all  children. 

Yet  when  life  denies  any  desired  experience  to  the  teacher, 
she  should  accept  the  situation  without  bitterness  and  with- 
out putting  undue  emphasis  upon  its  place  in  the  fabric  of 
living.  As  should  all  mankind,  she  must  learn  to  compromise 
with  the  inevitable  and  enjoy  substitute  satisfactions  when 
her  own  ambitions  and  desires  cannot  be  realized  as  she 
would  prefer.  She  must  understand  that  only  a  few  of  the 
things  for  which  men  and  women  struggle  are  significant,  and 
that  most  of  these  are  not  essential  to  a  happy  and  useful  life. 
Afeove  all,  she  must  not  allow  herself  to  become  frustrated 
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and  depressed  by  a  sense  of  failure.  She  should  deliberately 
cultivate  self-confidence,  and  a  belief  in  herself  and  her  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  world;  self-respect  is  essential  for  a  well- 
balanced  personality. 

Everyone  experiences  some  successes  and  some  failures; 
both  are  inevitable.  By  remembering  that  no  one  always 
wins,  and  thinking  of  her  successes  rather  than  her  unpleasant 
experiences,  the  teacher  can  build  self-confidence.  She 
should  welcome  opportunities  to  assume  additional  respon- 
sibilities and  be  willing  to  work  so  diligently  and  intelligently 
that  each  venture  will  be  as  successful  as  she  can  make  it. 
Small  successes  pave  the  way  for  greater  success  by  building 
self-confidence  and  assurance. 

SECURITY.  Teachers,  in  common  with  others,  desire  secu- 
rity; but  too  often  security  is  interpreted  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  monetary  values.  As  people  know  who  have  lived 
through  a  period  of  depresssion  when  banks  collapse  and  the 
stock  market  drops  to  a  new  low  each  day,  material  things 
have  a  way  of  dissolving  and  disappearing;  only  a  few  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  accidents  and  vicissitudes  of 
financial  planning  and  investment.  While  prudence  dictates 
that  teachers  seek  financial  independence,  a  more  enduring 
security,  that  is,  psychological  security,  arises  from  inner  con- 
victions and  attitudes,  such  as  belief  in  one's  competence  as  a 
teacher  and  a  person,  the  enjoyment  and  support  of  good 
friends,  good  health,  and  confidence  in  the  importance  of 
one's  work.  In  planning  a  balanced  life  intelligent  teachers 
will  not  sacrifice  these  higher  values  for  money  alone;  they 
must  decide  upon  their  real  objectives  in  life,  the  things  that 
will  bring  them  the  greatest  happiness,  and  consciously 
choose  the  activities  which  will  help  them  attain  these 
objectives. 

THE  CULT  OF  FUTILITY.  In  practically  every  school  faculty 
of  any  size,  teacher  cliques  develop  secretly  or  openly;  teach- 
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ers  who  are  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  teaching  cooperation 
and  exalting  the  ideals  of  democracy  sometimes  engage  in 
petty  bickering.  This  is  only  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  human.  They  suffer  maladjustment  and 
fall  victims  to  disintegrating,  herdlike  conflicts  because  they 
have  not  learned  how  to  face  their  problems  and  solve  them 
intelligently. 

Perhaps  the  most  discouraging  aspect  of  this  problem  is 
the  general  conviction  among  teachers  that  situations  which 
have  existed  for  long  are  natural  and  inevitable,  and  that 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  about  them.  It  rarely  occurs 
to  some  of  them  that  many  of  these  difficulties  are  but  reflec- 
tions of  their  own  remediable  weaknesses.  If  teachers  would 
endeavor  to  escape  the  unfortunate  effects  of  their  own  limi- 
tations, they  could  do  something  about  them.  They  should 
recognize  that  their  colleagues  often  behave  in  unfortunate 
ways  because  of  feelings  of  insecurity  and  inferiority  rather 
than  because  of  "natural"  and  perverse  selfishness.  They 
should  also  understand  that  their  own  behavior  is  often  the 
precipitating  cause  of  unfriendly  relations. 

IMPROVING  ADJUSTMENT.  How  can  a  teacher  know  and 
improve  her  own  adjustment?  First,  by  studying  the  basic 
dynamics  which  motivate  people  in  general,  by  learning  how 
obstacles  and  conflicts  produce  unsocial  and  ineffective  con- 
duct, and  by  understanding  how  to  avoid  these  conflicts 
through  giving  other  people  adequate  recognition  and  mak- 
ing them  feel  secure.  The  teacher  must  learn  to  identify  the 
undesirable  detours  and  defense  mechanisms  (regressions, 
negativisms,  and  the  like)  which  characterize  her  own  con- 
duct and  substitute  more  intelligent  and  effective  ways  of 
meeting  problems.  The  teacher  will  understand  that  any 
good  technique  for  improving  personality  includes  an  honest 
evaluation  of  a  difficulty,  a  definite  program  for  self -improve- 
ment (possibly  concentrating  upon  one  or  two  difficulties  at 
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a  time),  observation  of  adequate  models,  and  persistence  in 
endeavoring  to  improve.  Fortunately,  there  exists  a  compre- 
hensive literature  for  the  teacher's  enlightenment,  and  many 
colleges  and  universities  now  give  adequate  courses  in  the 
nature,  problems,  and  improvement  of  personality. 

Teachers  can  no  longer  be  complacent  about  the  personal- 
ity problems  and  difficulties  of  children;  they,  in  common 
with  all  mankind,  are  often  victims  of  the  doctrine  of  futility 
and  ignorance  which  has  so  long  persisted.  It  is  possible  that 
some  teacher  and  pupil  personality  difficulties  will  always 
exist,  but  it  is  unintelligent  not  to  master  and  use  the  known 
tools  for  both  self  and  pupil  improvement. 

When  the  teacher  knows  the  nature  and  manifestations  of 
personality,  she  will  realize  that  most  troubles  and  difficulties 
in  human  behavior  are  unnecessary  and  meaningless;  that 
they  stem  from  more  or  less  accidentally  chosen  but  ineffec- 
tive and  trouble-making  behavior  patterns;  and  that  intelli- 
gent human  beings  can  learn  to  face  and  solve  their  problems. 
Methods  for  identifying  and  improving  personality  difficulties 
do  exist,  and  teachers  can  use  them  successfully  in  develop- 
ing their  own  resources. 

THE  ELEVEN  COMMANDMENTS  FOR  TEACHERS.  We  cannot 
close  this  section  on  teacher  adjustment  more  appropriately 
than  to  repeat  the  eleven  commandments  which  appeared  in 
an  Office  of  Education  bulletin  some  years  ago. 

1.  Thou  shalt  have,  other  interests  besides  thy  schoolroom. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  try  to  make  of  thy  children  little  images,  for  they 
are  a  live  little  bunch,  visiting  the  wriggling  of  their  captivity  upon 
you,  their  teacher,  unto  the  last  weary  moment  of  the  day,  and  show- 
ing interest  and  cooperation  unto  those  who  can  give  them  reasonable 
freedom  in  working. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  scream  the  names  of  thy  children  in  irritation, 
for  they  will  not  hold  thee  in  respect  if  thou  screamest  their  names  in 
vain. 

4.  Remember  the  last  day  of  the  week  to  keep  it  happy. 
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5.  Humor  the  feelings  of  thy  children  that  their  good  will  may 
speak  well  for  thee  in  the  little  domain  over  which  thou  rulest. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill  one  breath  of  stirring  endeavor  in  the  heart 
of  a  little  child. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  any  unkindness  of  speech  or  action  to  enter 
the  door  of  thy  room. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  for  the  drudgery  of  many  "papers"  the 
precious  hours  that  should  be  given  to  recreation,  that  thy  strength 
and  happiness  may  appear  to  all. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  witness  to  too  many  "schemes  of  work,"  for 
much  scattered  effort  is  a  weariness  to  the  soul  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  weary  fingers. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  room,  nor  her  children, 
nor  her  manner,  nor  her  system,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's, 
but  work  out  thine  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling— only  don't 
let  anyone  know  about  the  fear  and  trembling. 

11.  Thou  shalt  laugh— when  it  rains,  and  wee,  wooly  ones  muddy  the 
floor,  when  it  blows  and  doors  bang,  when  little  angels  conceal  their 
wings  and  wriggle,  when  Tommy  spills  ink  and  Mary  flops  a  tray  of 
trailing  letters;  when  visitors  appear  at  the  precise  moment  when  all 
small  heads  have  forgotten  everything  you  thought  they  knew. 

And  again  I  say  unto  you,  laugh,  for  upon  all  these  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  profit  of  the  schoolroom. 

Academic  Preparation.  Traditionally,  most  of  the  empha- 
sis in  teacher  training  has  been  on  the  mastery  of  subject  mat- 
ter; unfortunately,  this  fact  has  been  reflected  in  teaching. 
While  everyone  expects  the  teacher  to  master  the  materials  of 
her  particular  field  or  fields,  it  should  be  realized  that  subject 
matter  mastery  is  not  primarily  an  end  in  itself,  It  is  only 
one  of  the  means  through  which  pupil  guidance  becomes 
effective.  The  teacher  who  merely  knows  only  her  subject 
matter  is  no  more  ready  to  teach  than  the  football  candidate 
who  has  done  nothing  but  memorize  his  rule  book  is  ready 
to  play;  a  mistaken  concept  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
subject  matter  has  caused  serious  and  continuing  difficulties 
in  education. 

ORIGINAL  SIN  AND  SUBJECT  MATTER.  Much  of  our  past 
difficulty  has  come  from  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  with  its 
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premium  on  the  desirability  of  disciplining  children,  and  from 
the  concepts  of  faculty  psychology  and  the  alleged  discipli- 
nary values  of  various  subjects.  We  had  not  yet  learned 
about  the  extensive  individual  differences  obtaining  among 
children  who  outwardly  resemble  each  other;  we  did  not  yet 
know  that  the  same  task  imposed  upon  all  pupils  might  allow 
one  child  to  loaf,  cause  another  to  extend  himself,  and  com- 
pletely defeat  a  third,  causing  him  great  distress  and  pain. 
We  have  only  recently  become  aware  of  the  danger  to  pupil 
self-confidence  which  may  result  from  too  much  emphasis 
upon  the  sanctity  of  subject  matter.  Subject  matter  must  be 
chosen,  organized,  and  used  in  such  a  manner  that  it  increases 
the  child's  security,  recognition,  and  success.  It  is  the  pupil 
and  not  the  subject  which  is  vital  to  democracy. 

However,  the  gradual  acceptance  of  this  point  of  view  has 
created  new  dangers  and  problems.  Many  teachers  have 
erroneously  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  all  subject  matter  may 
safely  be  ignored  and  have  not  taught  children  how  to  use 
it  in  attaining  their  goals.  These  teachers  have  boomed  about 
in  an  educational  vacuum  attempting  to  build  character,  de- 
velop personality,  and  teach  children  how  to  solve  problems 
on  a  diet  which  lacked  substance  as  well  as  sustenance. 
Facts,  information,  and  subject  matter  are  part  of  the  educa- 
tional vitamin  complex  used  in  promoting  pupil  growth;  guid- 
ance consists  of  helping  the  child  select  immediate  goals  from 
the  total  pattern  of  democratic  ideals,  then  encouraging  pupil 
effort,  activity,  persistence,  and  success  in  terms  of  his  ca- 
pacity. 

The  academic  preparation  of  the  teacher  is  important,  but 
it  must  take  on  a  new  and  more  useful  pattern.  Teachers 
cannot  learn  adequately  to  use  subject  matter  in  guidance  un- 
til they  master  more  than  its  mere  content.  They  must  know 
its  inherent  reading  and  concept  difficulties  in  terms  of  pupil 
ability  so  that  children  will  be  able  to  use  it  successfully;  they 
must  know  how  to  use  subject  matter  to  get  facts,  informa- 
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tion,  or  to  build  attitudes  and  ideals;  and  they  must  under- 
stand that  mastery  of  subject  matter  emerges  not  so  much 
from  a  direct  approach  as  such  but  more  and  more  as  a  by- 
product of  the  group's  cooperative  activities  when  members 
of  the  classroom  democracy  work  together. 

Summary.  The  teacher  has  long  been  regarded  as  having 
a  special  part  to  play  in  maintaining  and  extending  the  ideals 
of  freedom;  many  have  hailed  her  as  the  hope  of  democracy. 
But  while  her  ideals  and  attitudes  have  been  excellent,  she 
has  been  limited  both  in  opportunity  and  ability  in  making 
her  potential  contribution. 

It  is  not  enough  that  she  accept  for  herself  the  ideal  of  the 
good  citizen;  she  must  express  this  ideal  in  service  as  an  exam- 
ple for  children,  youths,  and  adults.  She  must  know  ideals  of 
democracy  and  understand  American  life  so  well  that  the 
changing  forms  in  which  business,  industry,  and  politics  oper- 
ate do  not  obscure  her  vision  or  mar  her  interpretation.  She 
must  find  in  philosophy  the  basis  for  enduring  educational 
values  and  make  psychology  contribute  to  her  understanding 
and  guidance  of  children.  To  this  she  must  add  the  inspira- 
tion and  gentleness  of  art  and  the  exactness  of  science.  And 
when  she  sees  and  understands  these  resources  as  a  total 
pattern  for  aiding  children  to  attain  security,  recognition, 
and  success,  she  is  utilizing  the  principles  of  mental  hygiene 
which  are  so  close  to  the  heart  of  democracy.  She  must  her- 
self be  a  healthy,  well-adjusted  personality,  a  happy  person 
who  radiates  friendliness  and  kindliness,  if  she  is  to  make  her 
maximum  contribution  in  the  community. 

This  is  indeed  the  description  of  a  paragon  of  sincerity, 
ability,  and  service;  but  who  would  have  the  teacher  other- 
wise? Many  before  her  have  approached  these  ideals,  and 
what  sincere  teacher  would  want  to  do  less?  As  methods  of 
teacher  training  afford  her  increasing  aid  and  she  becomes 
better  oriented  in  the  realities  of  social,  political,  and  eco- 
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nomic  life,  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  serve  better  our  children 
and  our  nation;  she  can  fulfill  her  destiny  as  a  standard-bearer 
of  democracy. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Show  why  it  is  both  difficult  and  challenging  to  be  an  elemen- 
tary teacher  in  a  period  of  educational  transition  and  rapid 
world  changes. 

2.  Explain  why  readiness  to  teach  is  a  point  of  view  and  a  method 
of  serving  rather  than  completion  of  a  period  of  preparation. 

3.  Why  is  it  important  for  even  a  primary  teacher  to  be  aware  of 
of  the  dominant  economic,  social,  and  political  issues  of  the 
day?   How  can  she  acquire  these  understandings? 

4.  From  your  own  experience,  give  illustrations  of  teachers  who 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  your-development.    Analyze  the 
reasons  for  this  influence. 

5.  Explain  how  teachers  may  use  research  to  clarify  a  problem 
in  education. 

6.  Explain:  It  is  the  pupil  and  not  subject  matter  which  is  vital 
to  democracy. 

7.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  a  teacher  might  do  in  a  ( a )  small  rural 
community  and  a  (b)  large  city  to  widen  her  range  of  ex- 
perience. 

8.  Suppose  you  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  taste  in  dress,  or  some 
other  quality  essential  for  a  teacher.   Plan  the  definite  steps 
you  would  take  to  overcome  this  deficiency. 

9.  Plan  a  budget  for  a  teacher,  providing  for  food,  clothing,  recre- 
ation, savings,-,  etc. 

10.  Choose  up  sides  and  debate  the  proposition,  Resolved:  That 
the  teacher's  community  activities  are  as  important  as  her  class- 
room activities. 
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PART  II 

THE  TEACHER  IN  ACTION:  BASIC 
PRINCIPLES  AND  SPECIFIC  TECHNIQUES 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  CLASSROOM 
ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT: 
LEARNING  THE  AMERICAN  WAY 


THE  FOURTH  GRADE  ROOM  presented  a  picture  of  orderly  con- 
fusion—with hammers  tapping  busily,  saws  humming,  and 
earnest  conversation  giving  the  scene  a  melodic  undercurrent. 
Different  groups  of  busy  children  were  building  a  comfort- 
able cage  for  Toby  the  Chipmunk,  making  a  bookshelf  for 
library  books,  assembling  a  toy  glider,  mounting  pictures  of 
different  types  of  airplanes,  and  making  a  large  map  to  indi- 
cate the  principal  airplane  routes  of  the  United  States.  The 
conversation  of  each  little  group  was  concerned  directly  with 
the  problems  which  the  children  were  facing  and  solving. 
Should  the  pictures  of  airplanes  be  mounted  on  cardboard  or 
paper?  What  titles  were  best?  Who  would  do  the  research 
and  prepare  the  information  concerning  different  types  of  air- 
planes? Should  this  description  be  pasted  on  the  back  of 
each  picture  or  put  into  a  separate  book? 

A  bell  tinkled  and  almost  instantly  hammers,  saws,  and 
voices  ceased.  In  the  busy  five  minutes  which  followed,  ma- 
terials were  whisked  away,  chairs  rearranged,  and  brooms 
and  dustpans  used  to  advantage.  Then  the  class  gathered  in 
a  large  group  to  discuss  its  problems  and  evaluate  the  prog- 
ress of  different  committees.  Edward  had  trouble  bracing 
one  of  his  glider  wings;  who  could  help  him?  "You  aren't  giv- 
ing the  glue  enough  time  to  set,"  counseled  Johnnie.  "I  had 
the  same  trouble  at  first,  too.  I'll  help  you  with  it."*  What 
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had  the  different  committees  accomplished?  Did  they  suc- 
ceed in  what  they  had  planned  to  do?  Had  they  been 
thoughtful  in  sharing  tools?  Had  anyone  noticed  a  particu- 
larly good  piece  of  work  done  by  someone  else?  In  what 
way  might  the  work  period  have  been  improved? 

In  this  one  instance  of  group  living  we  see  democracy  in 
action.  When  children  plan  together,  cooperate  to  further 
the  best  interests  of  the  group,  assume  responsibilities,  and 
evaluate  their  own  work  and  contributions,  they  are  learning 
to  live  in  a  democracy.  True  citizenship  is  best  learned  by 
participating  in  the  activities  of  citizenship;  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  teacher  to  help  the  children  organize  their  class 
and  work  so  that  rich  living  and  learning  become  inevitable. 
If  it  is  properly  organized,  the  daily  living  of  the  classroom 
group  may  provide  one  of  the  most  educative  experiences 
of  the  school.  From  the  first  day,  teachers  should  guide  the 
classroom  organization  and  management  to  make  it  yield  the 
maximum  training  in  citizenship.  Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  ways  democracy  can  be  made  to  function  more  effectively 
in  the  classroom. 

Before  the  First  Day:  Advance  Preparations 
for  Classroom  Organization 

Studying  the  Community.  Most  enthusiastic  teachers  be- 
gin thinking  of  their  work  and  planning  vital  educative  and 
worth-while  work  for  the  children  long  before  the  first  day 
of  school;  there  are  many  things  that  can  and  should  be  done 
if  the  school  beginning  is  to  be  easy  and  enjoyable  for  both 
teacher  and  children.  One  of  the  first  things  the  intelligent 
teacher  does  is  to  obtain  an  adequate  knowledge  of  her  school 
community,  because  she  knows  how  important  this  is  in  guid- 
ing her  work.  If  she  has  had  previous  experience  in  any 
particular  community  or  school,  she  has  a  definite  advantage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  she  brings  to  her  work 
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a  clearer  understanding  of  the  children's  interests  and  needs 
based  upon  her  knowledge  of  their  community  and  home 
environment.  However,  all  teachers,  and  particularly  those 
new  in  a  community,  need  to  consider  such  questions  as  these 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

1.  What  types  of  people  live  in  the  community?   Are  there 
foreign-born  children  or  children  of  different  races?   Is  the 
group  fairly  homogeneous?   Are  there  marked  differences 
in  income  and  social  standing? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  and  industries  of  the  com- 
munity?  How  might  the  children  be  helped  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  and  interdependence  of  the 
community? 

3.  In  what  types  of  homes  do  the  children  live?   Do  the  par- 
ents own  their  homes?   Is  it  an  apartment  district  with 
many  transients? 

4.  What  are  the  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities  for 
children  and  adults?   Are  there  playgrounds,  museums, 
libraries,  theatres,  churches,  etc.?   How  might  they  be  used 
to  enrich  the  children's  experiences;  or,  if  they  are  lacking, 
how  may  the  school  help  supply  worthy  substitutes? 
What  ideas  and  prejudices— social,  political,  and  religious- 
are  likely  to  dominate?   How  may  the  children  be  guided 
in  understanding  and  tolerance  without  arousing  further 
community  dissension  and  difficulty? 

What  community  resources  are  available  to  enrich  the  ex- 
periences of  the  children?  What  trips  of  vital  educative 
significance  might  be  taken?  Where  might  materials  and 
information  be  secured? 

Many  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  by  careful  obser- 
vation or  by  consulting  with  the  principal  or  other  teachers; 
careful  reading  of  the  local  newspaper  will  also  give  the 
teacher  valuable  insights  into  community  problems,  mores, 
and  social  life. 

The  School  Environment.  If  the  teacher  is  new,  she 
should  visit  her  school  in  advance  to  learn  all  she  can  about 
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the  building  and  the  grounds.  She  will  want  to  know  if  there 
is  a  garden  space  where  children  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  planting  and  watching  flowers  burst  into  color  or  neat 
rows  of  vegetables  push  through  the  brown  soil.  She  will 
discover  where  the  children  eat  their  lunches  and  whether 
anything  can  be  done  to  make  this  spot  more  attractive.  For 
instance,  one  group  of  children  constructed  out-of-door 
benches  with  comfortable  backs  and  cement  end-pieces  for 
their  lunchroom,  learning  to  mix  and  pour  the  cement  them- 
selves. So  successful  was  the  experiment  that  several  par- 
ents came  to  school  requesting  the  directions  so  that  they 
might  make  similar  benches  for  their  gardens  and  porches. 
Teachers  will  want  to  check  up  on  play  space  and  play  equip- 
ment to  see  if  it  is  adequate.  One  enterprising  teacher,  upon 
finding  that  her  children  had  little  equipment  for  noon  and 
recess  play,  suggested  that  they  construct  simple  games.  En- 
thusiastically, they  began  making  large  sets  of  checkers,  push- 
ers for  shuffle  board,  blocks  for  the  younger  children,  and 
other  things  which  could  be  built  from  scrap  lumber  and 
waste  materials.  Not  only  did  this  project  provide  better 
yard  equipment,  but  it  offered  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
work  together  immediately,  thus  helping  to  establish  an  atti- 
tude of  mutual  cooperation  between  pupils  and  teacher  for 
the  year. 

Most  teachers  like  to  study  their  classrooms  in  advance. 
They  know  that  there  are  bulletin  boards  to  be  arranged,  pic- 
tures to  be  mounted,  and  materials  and  supplies  to  be  secured 
if  these  classrooms  are  to  be  interesting  on  the  first  day. 
However,  teachers  should  remember  that  completely  arrang- 
ing and  decorating  a  classroom  may  deprive  the  children  of 
an  educative  and  enjoyable  experience.  For  example,  one 
teacher  who  wished  to  make  her  fourth  grade  classroom  an 
especially  interesting  and  attractive  place  bought  and  made 
some  colorful  curtains  during  the  week  before  school  began. 
She  failed  to  see  how  worthwhile  it  might  be  for  the  children 
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to  decide  what  type  of  material  would  be  most  suitable  and 
inexpensive,  what  color  scheme  was  best  for  a  room  which 
had  only  north  windows,  how  much  material  should  be  or- 
dered, and  what  the  complete  cost  would  be.  The  experience 
of  creating  an  attractive,  homelike  classroom  environment 
was  an  activity  which  might  have  been  used  to  clarify  many 
concepts  for  the  children. 

Course  of  Study  and  Records.  Another  valuable  source  of 
information  for  the  teacher  is  the  course  of  study  prepared 
by  the  city  or  state.  Large  cities  usually  provide  their  own 
course  outlines,  while  rural  communities  and  smaller  popula- 
tion centers  generally  use  those  prepared  by  the  state.  By 
looking  back  over  the  materials  suggested  for  previous  grades 
the  teacher  obtains  a  fair  picture  of  the  experiences  which  her 
children  have  had,  as  well  as  the  general  scope  and  sequence 
of  the  work  for  her  particular  grade.  Outlines  of  materials, 
statements  of  policy,  suggestions  for  units,  descriptions  of 
suitable  games,  and  bibliographies  for  the  various  age  levels 
are  usually  contained  in  courses  of  study. 

By  talking  to  the  principal  and  making  use  of  the  available 
records,  some  information  concerning  the  pupils  may  also  be 
obtained  in  advance.  The  register,  if  kept  by  the  teacher  for 
the  preceding  year,  usually  contains  the  children's  names, 
ages,  records  of  attendance,  and  grades.  Many  school  sys- 
tems require  cumulative  record  cards  which  show  mental  age, 
achievement  scores,  health  records,  and  emotional  and  social 
adjustment.  Of  special  interest  to  the  teacher  will  be  the 
names  of  the  children  whose  scholarship  records  are  poor  and 
those  who  appear  to  have  encountered  adjustment  problems, 
for  she  must  make  special  plans  to  work  with  them.  Above 
all,  the  teacher  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  child's  past  rec- 
ord; for  every  child  is  entitled  to  a  new  deal  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  school  year.  So  anxious  was  one  teacher  to  avoid 
being  influenced  in  her  judgment  by  a  record  of  past  mistakes 
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that  she  declined  to  examine  a  single  child's  past  report  card 
until  she  had  known  him  several  weeks  and  had  formed  her 
own  opinion  of  his  attitudes  and  abilities.  Another  teacher 
regards  a  poor  record  as  a  challenge  calling  for  particular  tact 
and  careful  treatment,  as  can  be  seen  in  her  following  report: 

John  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  school's  "bad  boy."  His  report 
card  was  liberally  sprinkled  with  D's  and  F's,  and  the  other  teachers  in 
the  school  openly  sympathized  with  me  and  congratulated  themselves 
when  they  learned  he  was  to  be  in  my  room.  With  this  warning,  I  be- 
gan considering  ways  and  means  of  making  a  friend  of  John. 

On  the  first  day  of  school  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  with  a  resounding 
"plop/*  glowered  at  me,  and  began  to  take  my  measure.  But  before  any- 
thing untoward  could  happen,  I  asked  John  to  help  me  in  distributing 
books  and  supplies,  and  in  making  up  a  special  inventory  which  the 
principal  had  requested.  The  busy  morning  which  followed  gave  John 
and  me  the  opportunity  to  work  together  on  a  common  problem  and  to 
be  mutually  helpful.  This  experience  set  a  pattern  in  our  personal  re- 
lationship which  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  John  failed  com- 
pletely to  live  up  to  his  unfortunate  reputation. 

When  children  have  the  opportunity  of  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  teacher,  they  often  "fail  to  live  up  to  their  un- 
fortunate reputations."  By  examining  available  records  and 
talking  to  the  principal,  teachers  can  frequently  prevent  fu- 
ture difficulties  by  finding  those  cases  which  require  special 
attention. 

Supplies  and  Equipment.  Few  experiences  are  more  dis- 
concerting on  the  first  day  of  school  than  to  find  no  equipment 
or  supplies  for  activities  that  have  been  carefully  planned. 
Teachers  need  to  know  exactly  what  they  will  have  to  work 
with  and  to  adjust  their  plans  in  conformity  with  possibilities. 

In  addition  to  such  common  indispensables  as  pencils, 
paper,  chalk,  and  books,  there  may  be  room  or  building  equip- 
ment which  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  these  first  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  phonograph  for  rhythms  or  an  appreciation 
lesson.  Some  schools  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  radios 
and  motion-picture  projectors. 
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However,  whether  the  school  is  characterized  by  abun- 
dance or  by  poverty  in  supplies  and  equipment,  the  teacher 
needs  to  be  forewarned  and  forearmed.  Only  after  having 
secured  all  possible  information  can  she  make  the  best  possi- 
ble adjustment  to  the  situation,  which  may  vary  greatly  from 
community  to  community  and  school  to  school. 

Starting  the  New  Year 

In  school,  as  well  as  in  other  situations,  a  good  beginning 
often  makes  a  good  ending;  certainly  the  first  few  days  of 
school  are  important  in  setting  the  tone  for  the  whole  year. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  should  plan  carefully  for  the  opening 
day  and  go  to  her  classroom  early  enough  to  greet  the  first 
child  who  arrives.  Generally,  this  is  at  least  an  hour  before 
opening  time,  for  children  usually  arrive  early  on  the  first 
day;  they  are  tired  of  the  long  vacation,  anxious  to  see  their 
playmates,  and  ready  for  school  to  begin. 

The  Program  for  the  First  Day.  No  two  teachers,  however 
excellent  they  may  be,  ever  start  the  first  day  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Yet  all  successful  teachers  try  to  show  children 
that  school  life  will  be  a  busy,  happy,  and  worth-while  ex- 
perience; that  the  children  and  teacher  will  plan  and  work 
together;  and  that  school  is  a  place  where  everyone  assumes 
responsibilities,  works  cheerfully,  and  respects  the  rights  of 
others. 

One  successful  primary  teacher  likes  to  have  so  many  at- 
tractive toys  and  interesting  materials  in  the  room  that  the 
children  lose  their  timidity  in  pleased  contemplation  of  the 
many  wonders.  She  encourages  them  to  spend  some  time 
exploring  the  room  before  she  makes  any  attempt  to  bring 
them  together  for  a  group  conference. 

Another  first  grade  teacher  banished  the  strangeness  of  the 
kindergarten  group  in  another  way.  When  the  forty  little 
ex-kindergarteners  arrived  in  her  room— sorry  to  leave  their 
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pretty,  sympathetic  teacher  and  positive  no  one  else  could  be 
quite  as  nice— they  found  a  white-haired  lady  with  a  kindly 
face  who  looked  up  from  her  desk  to  smile  at  them.  Before 
they  could  decide  whether  to  return  the  smile,  they  noticed 
a  small  pen  in  which  two  tiny  guinea  pigs  scampered  and 
squeaked.  Forgetting  the  new  teacher  completely,  they 
crowded  around  the  pen  with  a  chorus  of  "Oh's"  and  "Ah's." 
After  a  few  minutes  the  teacher  left  her  desk  to  become  an 
interested  member  of  the  group.  One  of  the  children  looked 
up  to  ask,  "Do  they  belong  to  you?"  "No,"  she  smiled,  "I 
wonder  if  you  can  guess  to  whom  they  do  belong?"  After  a 
number  of  suggestions  ranging  all  the  way  from  "the  prin- 
cipal" to  "the  janitor,"  one  discerning  little  girl  questioned, 
"Do  you  suppose  they  are  ours?"  "You're  exactly  right,"  said 
the  teacher.  "And  you  have  some  important  work  to  do  if  you 
are  going  to  take  care  of  your  guinea  pigs  properly.  Do  you 
know  what  they  eat?  What  kind  of  house  should  they  have 
to  live  in?  Who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  taking  care 
of  our  pets?  What  shall  we  name  them?"  This  teacher  had 
"bridged  the  gap"  and  had  made  her  children  blissfully  happy 
in  the  possession  of  "Spotty"  and  "Whitey,"  as  the  children 
christened  their  new  playmates. 

With  an  older  group,  another  teacher  wrote  her  name  on 
the  board  for  the  children  and  told  them  something  about 
herself.  She  introduced  her  own  family,  particularly  her  little 
girl  who  was  not  yet  in  school,  telling  some  of  the  interesting 
things  she  had  done.  She  discussed  her  own  vacation,  en- 
couraging the  children  to  tell  about  their  experiences;  she 
questioned  them  about  the  things  they  had  done  in  school 
during  the  past  year  which  they  had  enjoyed  most.  During 
conversation,  questions,  and  discussion  she  had  them  list  on 
the  board  some  of  the  interesting  things  they  would  like  to  do 
in  the  following  term.  This  list  was  transferred  to  a  more 
permanent  chart  and  checked  occasionally  as  the  children's 
plans  matured.  As  the  semester  developed  the  children  and 
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the  teacher  added  new  ideas  to  the  list.   One  such  list  of  third 
grade  children's  suggestions  included  the  following  activities: 

GENERAL  PLANS 
We  plan  to: 
take  trips 

locate  streets  and  places  in  our  neighborhood 
locate  places  in  or  near  our  city 
locate  places  on  our  maps 
learn  all  we  can  about  sea  life 
make  books  about  sea  life 
paint  pictures 
draw  pictures 
make  clay  figures 
make  scrapbooks 
write  stories 
read  for  information 
read  for  pleasure 
learn  to  spell  the  words  we  need 
work  with  wood 
sing  many  songs 
do  arithmetic 
play  games 

create  poems  and  songs 
make  a  garden 

This  same  group  of  children  also  made  a  list  of  things  they 
had  already  studied  about  and  things  they  would  like  to  know 
more  about.  During  the  term  the  teacher  tried  to  give  them 
opportunities  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  about  each  item.  Be- 
cause of  limited  time,  it  was  possible  in  some  cases  merely  to 
read  and  discuss  materials  concerning  the  children's  interests. 
Following  are  two  lists  which  the  children  completed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year: 

When  we  were  in  other  rooms  and  other  schools  we  studied  about: 
birds  insects  markets 

a  post  office  animals  farms 

shells  a  dairy  a  garden 

seeds  airplanes  houses 

trees  plants 
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We  would  like  to  know  more  about: 

boats  sea  life  rocks 

trains  plants  insects 

airplanes  wood  mountains 

Los  Angeles  steel  our  neighborhood 

Whatever  plan  the  teacher  follows  during  the  first  day,  it 
should  be  interesting  and  varied  and  should  allow  time  for 
some  of  the  following  experiences:  relating  vacation  happen- 
ings, learning  names  and  something  about  the  different  chil- 
dren, discussing  interesting  and  worth-while  things  to  do 
during  the  semester,  singing  and  listening  to  music,  taking 
part  in  rhythms  and  games,  reading  or  telling  stories,  deciding 
upon  the  routine  for  distributing  materials,  making  plans  for 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  room,  and  checking  infor- 
mally the  children's  achievement  in  reading  and  other  skills 
so  they  may  be  tentatively  grouped  for  instructional  purposes. 
The  first  day  should  be  a  happy,  friendly  time,  but  it  should 
be  so  filled  with  such  important  activities  that  the  children 
will  feel  that  school  life  is  to  be  a  valuable  experience  that 
requires  work,  careful  attention,  and  cooperation. 

The  Name,  Please?  A  popular  writer  once  said  that  the 
sweetest  word  in  any  language  is  one's  own  name  and  that  it 
is  wise  to  learn  names  immediately  and  to  use  them  often. 
Certainly  this  is  excellent  advice  for  teachers,  who  weaken 
their  case  with  a  futile  "you"  or  a  pointing  finger. 

Learning  names  quickly  is  largely  a  matter  of  effort  and 
application.  Some  teachers  find  that  they  can  recall  names 
after  looking  carefully  at  each  child  and  associating  some  im- 
portant piece  of  information  with  the  name  and  face;  others 
not  quite  so  apt  find  that  they  must  make  a  seating  chart  or 
use  games  and  other  devices  to  make  permanent  the  associa- 
tion. 

One  teacher  tells  of  a  simple  game  she  plays  with  the  chil- 
dren on  the  first  day  of  school: 
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I  place  my  name  on  one  side  of  the  board  and  write  the  pupil's  name 
who  is  playing  the  game  with  me  on  the  other  side.  We  see  which  one 
of  us  can  call  the  most  pupils  by  name.  Often  the  child  is  more  success- 
ful than  I,  but  it  is  good  practice  for  both  of  us. 

In  another  simple  game  the  children  form  a  circle,  with 
one  child  in  the  center  who  has  a  basketball.  As  he  bounces 
it,  the  child  whose  name  is  called  must  catch  the  ball  before 
it  bounces  a  second  time. 

Whatever  technique  she  uses,  the  teacher  must  learn  each 
child's  name  as  quickly  as  possible;  she  is  likely  to  lose  the 
respect  of  the  class  if  she  cannot  call  the  names  of  the  children 
in  a  very  short  time. 

A  Tour  of  the  Building  and  Grounds.  The  thoughtful 
teacher  of  young  children  takes  plenty  of  time  to  acquaint  her 
children  with  the  building  and  grounds.  Children  coming 
from  home  or  kindergarten  are  usually  bewildered  at  first  by 
the  complexity  of  their  new  environment,  so  they  should  be 
guided  carefully  in  their  exploration  of  it.  On  the  first  day 
it  is  essential  for  them  to  know  where  to  find  the  lavatories, 
play-spaces  on  the  grounds,  office,  cafeteria,  and  other  school 
facilities.  In  helping  the  children  teachers  need  to  go  beyond 
the  mere  location  of  the  various  facilities;  they  should  help 
children  understand  their  proper  use.  For  example,  the  cafe- 
teria might  present  a  real  problem  to  little  children  who  never 
before  have  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  their  food.  At 
some  time  when  the  cafeteria  is  unoccupied  the  children  need 
to  learn  where  the  line  forms,  where  trays  can  be  secured,  and 
where  they  may  sit.  The  problems  of  choosing  a  good  menu 
and  getting  the  correct  change  might  be  handled  in  the  room 
through  dramatic  play  over  a  period  of  several  days  or  weeks. 
Orientation  and  security  in  the  new  environment  are  ex- 
tremely important. 

Standards,  Not  Rules.  There  was  a  time  when  teachers 
considered  it  their  privilege  and  responsibility  to  make  the 
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rules  which  they  believed  would  insure  military  order  and 
absolute  quiet  in  their  classrooms.  Such  autocracy  was  usu- 
ally sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  school  authorities  and 
the  leaders  in  the  community  who  believed  in  the  old  dictum 
"Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child."  Needless  to  say,  under 
such  conditions  the  rod  was  not  spared. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  autocratic  authority  ex- 
perienced in  some  of  our  own  childhood  classrooms  also  re- 
member the  inevitable  consequences  of  these  dictatorships. 
Whether  they  rebelled  or  submitted,  children  sometimes 
openly,  but  more  likely  secretly,  were  irrevocably  committed 
to  one  side  and  the  teacher  to  the  other.  Teachers  were  the 
natural  enemies  of  children;  rules  were  something  to  be 
obeyed  when  necessary,  challenged  if  possible,  and  openly 
flouted  if  the  teacher's  authority  were  weak  or  if  she  left  the 
room.  Her  absence  for  a  few  minutes  encouraged  boys  and 
girls  to  dance  gleefully  upon  the  tops  of  their  desks,  heave 
chalk  and  erasers  across  the  room,  and  to  give  other  convinc- 
ing evidence  in  support  of  the  medieval  theory  that  man's 
original  nature  was  sinful!  From  a  psychological  viewpoint, 
autocratic  rules  imposed  upon  children  without  their  consent 
increase  the  desire  to  challenge  authority;  they  may  produce 
order,  but  not  the  cooperative  type  of  order  which  depends 
upon  the  child's  will  to  help. 

The  success  of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  ability  of  its 
citizens  to  cooperate  successfully  in  determining  the  behavior 
which  is  desirable  for  the  entire  group.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  to  help  children  determine  desirable  standards 
for  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  When 
pupils  take  part  in  formulating  standards  for  their  conduct 
and  procedures,  not  only  do  they  understand  them  better  and 
tend  to  live  up  to  them,  but  they  resent  the  failure  of  others 
to  do  so.  Pressure  on  careless  members  to  live  up  to  a  recog- 
nized and  accepted  code  of  ethics  becomes  a  matter  of  group 
concern  rather  than  mere  teacher  desire;  and  the  interests 
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and  objectives  of  the  teacher  and  the  group  become  identical. 
There  are  many  classroom  situations  in  which  children  will 
want  to  set  standards  for  their  work  and  conduct.  The  fol- 
lowing will  serve  as  examples:  the  music  period,  the  drama- 
tization period,  the  situation  in  which  the  child  must  decide 
what  to  do  when  he  has  finished  a  piece  of  work  before  the 
others,  the  discussion  period,  the  free  period  when  each  child 
chooses  the  thing  he  wants  to  do,  and  the  work  period.  The 
following  lists,  which  were  developed  by  different  groups  of 
children,  illustrate  the  types  of  standards  children  will  set  for 
themselves.  The  suggestions  for  a  trip  came  from  a  third 
grade  class,  for  dramatization  from  a  fourth  grade,  and  for  a 
music  period  from  a  sixth  grade.  With  little  children  the  list 
of  standards  probably  would  be  less  extensive. 

STANDARDS  FOR  A  TRIP 

When  we  go  on  trips  we  try  to: 
share  all  walks 
stay  together 
watch  streets  and  signals 
be  courteous 
learn  all  we  can 

keep  our  arms  and  heads  inside  the  buses  and  street  cars 
stay  in  our  seats  on  the  bus  and  street  car 
keep  our  voices  low 
leave  the  places  clean  where  we  have  been 

STANDARDS  FOR  DRAMATIZAHON 

1.  We  are  quiet  backstage  and  in  the  audience 

2.  We  walk  quietly  to  and  from  our  seats 

3.  We  do  not  laugh  while  we  are  on  the  stage 

4.  We  are  a  courteous  audience  and  courteous  actors 

5.  We  wait  for  our  cues  quietly 

6.  We  pay  attention  while  we  are  the  audience 

7.  We  keep  our  hands  to  ourselves 

8.  We  sit  still  while  we  are  in  the  audience 

9.  We  listen  quietly  while  being  given  directions 
10.  We  try  to  act  like  real  actors  and  actresses 
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STANDARDS  FOR  Music 

1.  We  follow  directions  at  all  times 

2.  We  are  quiet  between  songs 

3.  We  handle  books  carefully 

4.  We  keep  our  desks  clear 

5.  We  sing  with  a  light  tone 

6.  We  keep  together 

7.  We  study  our  own  part  while  others  are  singing 

8.  We  don't  talk  while  singing 

Teachers  usually  write  the  standards  on  the  board  as  they 
are  suggested  by  different  members  of  the  class,  later  trans- 
ferring them  to  a  permanent  chart.  These  charts  are  valuable 
in  reviewing  standards  before  starting  an  activity  and  in  help- 
ing evaluate  the  children's  work  later.  Evaluations  to  check 
the  faithfulness  with  which  standards  have  been  met  are 
valuable;  for  children,  like  adults,  often  forget  their  good 
intentions,  especially  before  a  habit  has  been  thoroughly  ac- 
quired. Teachers  should  remember  that  commendation  for 
those  who  live  up  to  the  standards  helps  to  build  general  co- 
operation. In  cases  where  they  deliberately  and  persistently 
disregard  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  children  should  be  excluded  from  privileges  granted 
to  others  until  they  realize  their  responsibility. 

Organization  of  Routine  as  a  Group  Problem.  "Children," 
said  Miss  Smith,  "this  noon  we  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time 
getting  our  lunches.  Everyone  tried  to  crowd  together  into 
the  narrow  cloak  hall  from  both  ends.  There  was  too  much 
noise,  a  lunch  box  was  knocked  over,  and  everyone  had  less 
time  to  eat  and  play  outdoors.  What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 
There  were  a  number  of  suggestions  from  the  children  begin- 
ning with,  "Dismiss  us  by  rows  so  we  can't  crowd  together." 
Miss  Smith  agreed  that  she  could  eliminate  the  problem  by 
dismissing  them  by  rows,  but  suggested  that  they  take  the  re- 
sponsibility themselves  instead  of  adding  to  her  work. 
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With  a  little  guidance  the  children  decided  to  walk  with- 
out crowding  to  the  north  end  of  the  cloakroom,  get  their 
boxes  and  wraps  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  leave  through 
the  south  door.  After  agreeing  that  everyone  should  move 
quietly  and  quickly,  the  children  dramatized  their  plan  and 
found  that  it  was  a  good  solution  to  their  problem.  The 
teacher  not  only  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  difficulty  in  the 
cloakroom  and  in  establishing  good  behavior,  but  she  enabled 
the  children  to  think  through  a  concrete  problem  in  a  lifelike 
situation.  Training  in  thinking  and  in  solving  problems  had 
grown  out  of  a  simple  school  situation. 

There  are  many  classroom  activities  which  should  become 
simple  routine  matters  after  the  teacher  and  the  children 
have  discussed  them  and  discovered  how  they  may  be  done 
simply,  quickly,  and  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  Efficient 
routine  not  only  helps  children  establish  habits  of  order  and 
promptness,  but  frees  their  attention  for  more  important  crea- 
tive work.  The  amount  of  routine  as  well  as  the  exact  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  class,  the 
age  of  the  children,  and  the  special  features  and  requirements 
of  the  school  itself.  As  a  rule,  large  classes  require  more 
attention  to  routine,  for  small  groups  are  less  likely  to  create 
disturbances  and  organization  problems. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school  both  teachers  and  children 
will  need  to  consider  how  they  should  enter  and  leave  the 
room,  care  for  their  wraps,  check  the  attendance,  secure  and 
put  away  books,  tools,  and  instructional  materials,  use  refer- 
ence books,  and  take  care  of  pets.  In  guiding  children  in 
the  establishment  of  good  habits,  teachers  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  too  strict  a  program  of  routine,  for  this  can  be  as 
undesirable  as  no  routine.  Too  much  rigidity  and  military 
discipline  for  little  children  may  create  problems  and  result 
in  a  needless  waste  of  energy.  Marching  into  and  out  of 
school  buildings,  with  teachers  insisting  upon  military  pre- 
cision and  absolutely  straight  lines,  has  usually  raised  more 
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issues  than  it  has  solved.  Fortunately,  this  practice,  so  com- 
mon two  decades  ago,  has  largely  been  replaced  by  the  more 
natural  methods  of  having  children  walk  through  the  halls 
quietly  and  courteously  at  their  own  rate. 

General  procedures  for  handling  emergencies  should  be 
carefully  established.  In  case  of  an  actual  fire  there  is  little 
time  to  make  alternate  suggestions  and  decisions;  so  children 
should  know  exactly  where  to  line  up  when  the  signal  comes, 
what  route  to  take  out  of  the  building,  and  why  they  should 
not  run,  push,  or  talk.  In  an  earthquake  drill  children  should 
be  taught  how  to  protect  themselves  from  falling  plaster  by 
getting  under  desks,  and  why  they  should  remain  in  the  build- 
ing away  from  windows.  Explaining  the  reasons  for  various 
regulations  helps  children  appreciate  their  importance  and 
secures  their  active  cooperation,  but  careful  drill  upon  the 
procedures  themselves  is  necessary  to  establish  the  routine 
for  emergencies. 

Classroom  Committees.  Since  teachers  wish  to  give  chil- 
dren the  opportunity  of  working  together  cooperatively  and 
of  assuming  responsibilities,  they  should  encourage  them  to 
take  an  important  part  in  making  their  classroom  a  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  work.  By  participating  in  the  affairs  of  a 
group,  children  may  develop  attitudes,  habits,  and  techniques 
which  are  indispensable  to  working  on  a  democratic  basis. 
The  alert  teacher  will  thus  encourage  every  child  in  the  room 
to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  efficient  functioning  of  the 
class  as  a  whole.  Such  social  experience  is  sufficiently  educa- 
tive to  warrant  the  careful  attention  of  every  teacher. 

Almost  without  exception,  children  enjoy  doing  classroom 
chores.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  teachers  show  by  their 
attitudes  that  being  given  a  responsibility  is  a  privilege. 
Commendation  for  efficient  work  is  also  essential  to  continued 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  importance  attached 
to  such  commendation  by  children  was  brought  home  to  one 
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busy  teacher  who  had  forgotten  to  check  up  on  the  work  of 
the  room  committees  for  several  days  in  succession.  One 
afternoon  the  ventilation  committee  remained  after  school  to 
ask  if  she  had  noticed  that  the  room  temperature  had  been 
correct  all  day  and  that  the  windows  had  been  adjusted  to 
admit  sufficient  air  which  at  the  same  time  eliminated  drafts. 
"You  still  notice  that  we  are  doing  good  work,  don't  you,  Miss 
Jones?"  the  children  questioned.  This  experience  reminded 
the  teacher  again  how  desirable  it  is  to  recognize  and  com- 
ment upon  work  well  done. 

The  committees  to  be  chosen  in  any  classroom  depend 
upon  the  requirements  involved  and  upon  the  ability  of  the 
group.  Usually  there  is  a  general  housekeeping  committee 
which  keeps  things  in  order,  dusts  exhibits,  rearranges  books, 
and  the  like.  A  committee  should  also  be  responsible  for  the 
care  of  pets,  cleaning  their  cages,  and  providing  them  with 
food  and  water.  Unless  balls,  bats,  and  other  playground 
supplies  are  taken  out  and  returned  by  the  same  child  or 
committee  each  day,  they  are  likely  to  be  lost.  Each  day 
there  are  plants  to  be  watered,  blackboards  to  be  cleaned, 
reports  to  be  taken  to  the  office,  art  supplies  to  be  rearranged, 
and  the  classroom  library  to  be  checked. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  services  that  children  can 
perform  if  teachers  offer  the  type  of  guidance  which  enables 
them  to  do  their  work  well.  One  class  not  only  took  care  of 
changing  the  water  and  disposing  of  faded  flowers,  but  of 
making  new,  artistic  flower  arrangements  as  well.  Before 
this  responsibility  was  turned  over  to  the  children,  they  dis- 
cussed suitable  containers  for  different  kinds  of  flowers,  har- 
monious color  combinations,  and  other  important  factors  to 
remember  in  making  an  attractive  floral  arrangement.  The 
children  also  spread  papers  over  their  desks  and  arranged 
bouquets,  subsequently  evaluating  them  as  they  would  a  pic- 
ture which  one  of  their  number  had  painted.  Floral  arrange- 
ments in  this  particular  classroom  are  usually  accompanied 
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by  a  card  with  the  inscription  "Flowers  contributed  by  . .  . , 
and  arranged  by  .  .  ." 

Before  a  room  host  or  hostess  can  function  efficiently  it  is 
wise  to  answer  such  questions  as,  When  a  visitor  comes  to  the 
room,  how  should  he  be  greeted?  What  interesting  things 
do  we  have  in  the  room  which  he  might  enjoy  seeing?  What 
can  we  tell  about  them?  If  the  duties  of  the  host  and  hostess 
include  helping  children  who  have  recently  enrolled  in  the 
class,  the  teacher  should  ask  what  newcomers  need  to  know 
about  the  school  and  how  they  may  be  made  to  feel  at  home. 
Unobtrusive  but  careful  guidance  not  only  increases  the  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  various  committees  work,  but  helps 
children  recognize  the  importance  of  their  contribution  and 
encourages  them  to  carry  through  their  responsibilities  in  a 
way  that  provides  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their  work 
well. 

If  they  are  to  make  sure  that  the  children  encounter  a 
variety  of  experiences,  teachers  should  rotate  classroom  re- 
sponsibilities every  few  weeks.  One  teacher  kept  a  chart 
upon  which  were  listed  all  classroom  committees;  a  space  was 
also  kept  for  individual  cards  bearing  the  children's  names. 
The  name  cards  were  held  in  place  by  horizontal  strips  of 
cardboard  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  changed  quickly 
and  easily. 

Instead  of  encouraging  rivalry  and  competition  between 
groups,  each  class  should  be  encouraged  to  share  worth-while 
experiences  with  other  children  through  assemblies  or  pro- 
grams, and  to  contribute  something  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  school.  In  one  school  each  group  is  responsible 
for  an  activity  which  affects  the  entire  school  and  which  re- 
quires the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  children.  For  example, 
one  class  may  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  garden  and 
be  responsible  for  determining  which  groups  are  to  have 
garden  plots,  and  for  keeping  the  paths  in  order.  Other 
groups  may  render  service  by  taking  care  of  the  general  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  building  and  grounds,  arranging  special  ex- 
hibits, being  hosts  and  hostesses  in  the  school  cafeteria,  pub- 
lishing the  school  news  sheet,  or  assisting  with  the  school 
safety  program.  The  children  in  one  upper  grade  class 
learned  to  tell  stories  to  small  children  so  that  they  might 
assist  the  teachers  when  a  rainy  day  kept  the  smaller  children 
inside  during  the  noon  hour. 

Sometimes  children  in  service  groups,  particularly  when 
they  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  other  children 
maintain  certain  standards,  grow  dictatorial  and  autocratic 
in  their  demands.  Teachers  should  take  special  precautions 
to  prevent  or  remedy  such  situations.  Not  only  do  autocratic 
demands  disrupt  the  cooperation  of  the  group;  they  may  have 
a  pernicious  effect  on  the  child  himself. 

Discussions  in  the  classroom  which  emphasize  the  idea  of 
serving  and  helping  others  may  prevent  unfortunate  inci- 
dents. These  discussions  should  be  made  specific  by  such 
questions  as  the  following:  Suppose  you  saw  a  child  throw 
paper  in  the  hall;  would  you  say  abruptly,  "Pick  that  up"? 
Why  not?  What  would  you  say?  Maturity  of  judgment  and 
tact  cannot  be  expected  in  the  case  of  children;  it  is  the 
teacher's  responsibility  to  guide  children  in  establishing  the 
type  of  behavior  patterns  which  are  essential  for  living  in  a 
democracy. 

Planning  the  Day's  Work:  A  Cooperative  Enterprise.  Just 
as  successful  businessmen  or  housewives  have  time  schedules, 
so  will  the  successful  teacher  map  out  a  program  of  activities 
and  set  aside  a  time  during  the  day  for  each  type  of  work. 
Without  this  general  outline  of  work,  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
confusion  in  the  schoolroom,  and  less  will  be  accomplished. 

Like  every  other  school  activity,  the  making  of  the  daily 
program  should  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  democratic  liv- 
ing. This  means  that  the  child  should  have  a  part  in  planning 
the  schedule  and  that  the  teacher  will  often  ask  such  ques- 
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tions  as:  "What  are  some  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  today?" 
"What  are  the  most  important  things  to  be  done?"  "Which 
things  do  you  think  we  should  do  first?"  "How  much  time  do 
you  think  it  will  take  to  do  them?"  "How  shall  we  go  about 
getting  the  most  done  in  the  time  we  have?"  "Have  we  ac- 
complished today  all  the  things  we  planned?"  If  not,  "What 
was  wrong  with  our  planning  or  work?"  By  sharing  responsi- 
bility for  program  planning  with  the  children  the  teacher 
encourages  cooperation  and  helps  the  children  learn  how  to 
organize  their  activities  and  their  time. 

General  Principles  for  Guiding  the  Daily  Program.   The 

conception  of  the  daily  program  as  a  cooperative  enterprise 
participated  in  by  the  children  and  the  teacher  is  only  one  of 
the  changes  in  program  planning  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  years.  Two  or  more  decades  ago  the  program  was 
planned  to  deal  with  each  of  the  subjects  separately;  it  was 
inflexible;  it  was  organized  upon  the  principle  that  difficult 
subjects  should  be  taught  early  in  the  day  before  the  children 
became  mentally  fatigued.  Now  the  various  subject  fields 
are  integrated  to  provide  a  more  natural  learning  situation. 
Research  has  largely  discounted  the  theory  of  mental  fatigue. 
Today  the  following  requirements  are  considered  basic  in 
outlining  a  daily  schedule: 

1.  There  should  be  ample  provision  for  flexibility  in  the  daily 
program.    The  learning  situation  should  continue  as  long  as  it  is 
vital;  many  interruptions  may  interfere  with  the  children's  growth 
in  habits  of  persistence.    If  children  are  to  carry  through  success- 
fully an  experiment  already  under  way,  to  take  an  excursion,  or  to 
complete  other  valuable  learning  experiences,  there  must  be  longer 
work  periods  than  usual. 

2.  To  provide  sufficient  elasticity  and  avoid  hurry  and  strain, 
programs  should  be  arranged  in  more  extensive  time  blocks  rather 
than  in  brief  periods.   It  is  difficult  to  work  effectively  on  vital 
problems  in  short  periods. 
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3.  There  should  be  provision  during  the  day  for  a  variety  of 
different  types  of  activities.   Among  the  kinds  of  activities  included 
in  the  program  will  be  the  following: 

a)  Conference  and  forum  activities— planning,  sharing  ideas, 
interpreting  individual,  research,  and  committee  work, 
evaluating 

b)  Research  and  quiet  study  activities— studying  to  find  an- 
swers to  problems,  observing,  reading,  experimenting, 
answering  challenging  questions 

c)  Practice  or  drill  activities— repeating  acts  in  order  to  fix  a 
skill  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  etc. 

d)  Creating  and  expressing  activities— constructing,  building 
with  blocks,  dramatizing,  interpreting  rhythms,  painting, 
writing,  sculpturing,  etc. 

e)  Appreciation    activities— enjoying   beauty   in   literature, 
music,  art,  etc. 

/)  Recreation  and  play  activities— playing  active  and  quiet 
games,  large  and  small  group  games,  singing,  etc. 

g)  Orienting  activities— taking  trips  to  stores,  museums,  ob- 
servatories, farms;  seeing  motion  pictures,  slides,  etc. 

h)   Cooperating  activities— working  in  committees  on  some 

group  enterprise  or  experience 

i)  Individual  activities— furthering  the  individual  interests  of 
the  child 

4.  Related  subject  fields  should  be  grouped  together.   When  a 
teacher  works  with  children  in  developing  a  unit,  she  finds  that  it 
leads  naturally  into  many  different  subject  fields.   The  discussion 
period  may  take  care  of  the  children's  development  in  oral  English; 
the  desire  to  keep  a  record  of  their  findings  may  be  a  potent  moti- 
vation for  written  expression;  an  excursion  to  a  farm  may  con- 
tribute to  the  children's  social  adjustments  and  to  their  understand- 
ings in  science,  nature  study,  and  many  other  school  subjects.    If 
the  teacher  wisely  groups  together  the  subjects  which  are  inter- 
related, the  daily  program  becomes  more  flexible  and  easily  ad- 
justed. 

5.  The  program  changes  from  day  to  day;  balance  in  time  allot- 
ment is  achieved  over  a  longer  period,  such  as  a  week.   Rather  than 
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devote  a  given  time  each  day  to  each  subject,  teachers  may  concen- 
trate the  time  normally  allotted  to  a  particular  subject  into  two  or 
three  periods  during  the  week  or  may  even  use  it  all  in  one  day. 
For  example,  assembling  the  parts  of  a  Mexican  market  at  one  end 
of  the  fifth  grade  classrooms  took  at  least  two  hours  in  one  day. 
These  two  hours  were  counted  as  the  weekly  time  allotment  for  fine 
and  industrial  arts.  During  the  following  week  this  long  industrial 
arts  period  was  balanced  by  devoting  most  of  the  allotted  time  to 
fine  arts.  A  weekly  schedule  introduces  more  flexibility  and  makes 
possible  longer  blocks  of  time;  but  the  teacher  should  use  the 
weekly  time  schedule  as  a  check  in  determining  whether  time  has 
been  distributed  fairly  among  different  subjects  and  types  of  ac- 
tivities. 

6.  Since  the  physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  given  first  con- 
sideration, there  must  be  plenty  of  physical  activity,  particularly 
with  the  younger  children.  The  program  is  arranged  so  children 
are  not  required  to  sit  still  for  long  periods  of  time;  periods  requir- 
ing physical  activity  alternated  with  those  calling  for  quiet  concen- 
trated work. 

Sample  Programs.  Several  sample  daily  programs  are 
given  to  illustrate  the  types  of  schedules  which  are  being  used. 
Schedules  A  and  B  are  very  general  outlines  which  provide 
for  a  great  deal  of  flexibility.  Schedule  C  illustrates  the 
weekly  type  of  schedule,  showing  how  subjects  may  be 
grouped  together. 

Schedule  A.  Primary  Grades 
9:00-10:00     Planning 

Creating  and  constructing—manipulative  and  creative 
experiences  of  all  kinds  leading  to  clarification  of 
ideas  about  social  and  physical  environment  and  to 
the  creation  of  something  to  use.  Group  and  indi- 
vidual work  with  blocks,  wood,  clay,  paint,  etc. 
10: 10-10:30  Evaluating 

10:30-11:00     Playing— games,  rhythms,  singing,  etc, 
11:00-12:00     Research  and  quiet  study  activities— reading,  etc. 
1:00-  2:00     Rest 

Appreciative  activities— art,  music,  listening  to  and  inter- 
preting poetry,  etc. 
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Schedule  B.  Upper  Grades 

9:00-11:00     Experiences  leading  to  understanding  and  control  over 

social  and  physical  environment. 
Planning 

Creating— construction,  dramatic  play,  etc. 
Experimenting  and  studying 
Discussing 

1 : 00-12 : 00     Experiences  leading  to  control  of  written  expression 

Reading— for    information,    enjoyment,    to    increase 

skill 
Writing 

1:00-  2:00     Experiences  leading  to  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty— art,  music,  poetry 

2:00-  3:00     Experiences  designed  to  fix  skills  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
etc. 


Schedule  C.  Fifth  Grade : 


Period 
9:00-12:00 


1:00-  3:00 


Minutes 
Weekly      Daily 

25  5 

75  15 

400  80 


Subjects 

Attendance  and  announcements 

Health  instruction 

English 

Reading  and  literature 

Free  reading 

Spelling  and  writing 
Arithmetic 
Health  activities 

Attendance  and  announcements 

Music 

Units  of  activity  involving 

Written  and  oral  language 

Social  studies 

Science 

Art 


1  Adapted  from  John  A.  Hockett  and  E.  W.  Jacobsen,  Modern  Practices  in 
the  Elementary  School  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1943),  pp.  106-7. 


200 

40 

100 

20 

25 

5 

100 

20 

(575) 

(115) 

150 

30 

250 

50 

75 

15 

100 

20 
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The  Development  of  Desirable  Social  Attitudes 
and  Behavior  Patterns 

Nowhere  in  the  modern  school  has  there  been  a  more 
marked  change  than  in  teachers'  ideas  about  behavior  prob- 
lems and  discipline.  At  one  time  certain  concepts  of  disci- 
pline pervaded  the  school  scene  in  a  way  which  was  neither 
constructive  nor  educative.  The  teacher  was  determined  to 
dominate  the  classroom  situation  so  thoroughly  that  children 
would  obey  orders  immediately  and  blindly.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  commands,  lock-step  responses,  rewards  for  in- 
stant obediences,  and  prompt  punishment  for  any  child  who 
tried  to  circumvent  arbitrary  requirements.  Under  this  fas- 
cist type  of  leadership  where  "theirs  was  not  to  reason  why," 
the  school  inevitably  became  an  institution  of  commands  and 
"Thou  Shalt  Nots."  This  was  obviously  poor  training  for 
participation  in  a  democracy  where  the  emphasis  is  upon 
working  cooperatively,  assuming  responsibility,  and  making 
intelligent  choices.  Not  only  did  it  give  children  little  prac- 
tice in  democratic  ways,  but  it  fostered  suspicion  of  authority 
and  a  surly  attitude  which  was  likely  to  flare  into  open  re- 
bellion at  the  first  sign  of  weakening  of  this  authority. 

Discipline  vs.  Self -Direction.  Good  discipline  is  no  longer 
considered  to  be  primarily  teacher  control;  but  it  involves  the 
development  of  pupil  self-control.  As  such,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  every  good  learning  situation;  no  teacher  can  be  really 
superior  unless  she  can  skillfully  guide  the  children  in  this 
direction. 

The  aim  of  discipline  is  self-control,  a  goal  which  is  slowly 
achieved  by  children,  and  which  is  never  completely  reached 
by  many  adultsA  Teachers  must  realize  that  there  are  differ- 
ent levels  in  tib^aevelopment  of  moral  conduct  and  must  meet 
each  individual  or  group  upon  the  level  at  which  it  functions, 
constantly  trying  to  raise  the  level  of  development.  In  dis- 
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cussing  the  problem  of  moral  development,  Brooks 2  describes 
four  levels  of  conduct.  At  the  first  level  the  child's  behavior 
is  modified  by  the  natural  consequences  of  the  act,  such  as 
learning  not  to  touch  the  hot  stove  by  being  burned.  Ob- 
viously this  type  of  control  cannot  always  be  used  in  a  school 
situation,  because  the  natural  consequences  of  an  act  may  be 
too  serious  either  for  the  child  or  his  companions.  On  the 
second  level  reward  and  punishment  are  administered  by 
those  in  control.  Unfortunately,  some  children  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  respond  only  to  this  type  of  external  control 
that  the  teacher  has  difficulty  in  raising  their  standards.  Be- 
havior in  response  only  to  reward  and  fear  operates  upon  a 
very  low  level,  and  the  teacher  should  try  to  substitute  a  more 
effective  method  of  control.  A  third  level  is  the  social  ap- 
proval of  the  child's  own  group,  a  control  which  has  great 
importance  in  the  school.  The  final  and  highest  level  of  con- 
duct is  altruism  or  self-control  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
group.  This  stage  can  be  achieved  only  after  the  child  has 
developed  worthy  standards,  a  desire  to  achieve  these  stand- 
ards, and  habits  of  conduct  in  conformity  with  them.  When 
an  individual  reaches  this  stage,  he  has  become  a  truly  disci- 
plined person.N^It  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  create  an 
environment  which  encourages  children  to  think  through  the 
consequences  of  various  actions,  decide  upon  a  course  to  be 
pursued,  and  carry  through  this  decision  in  spite  of  difficulties 
and  distractions.  Only  in  this  way  can  growth  in  discipline 
be  achieved  and  can  children  be  encouraged  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  conducts 

Constructive  Measures  to  Prevent  Misbehavior.    In  the 

schoolroom,  as  in  other  avenues  of  life,  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  ^Excellent  teachers,  realizing 
that  conflict  defeats  the  aims  of  discipline,  place  their  chief 
emphasis  upon  wholesome  growth  in  self-control  and  upon 

2 Fowler  D.  Brooks,  Child  Psychology  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1937),  pp.  403-6. 
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prevention  rather  than  mere  cure.  Let  us  examine  some  of 
the  constructive  measures  teachers  use  to  prevent  misbe- 
havior and  to  keep  problem  situations  from  arising  in  their 
classrooms, 

-  Secure  the  Cooperation  of  the  Children.  Recently  we  ob- 
served a  sixth  grade  group  plan  an  airplane  meet  with  the 
help  of  their  teacher.  These  children  decided  what  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  room,  the  classes  of  planes  to  be 
flown,  the  points  to  be  considered  by  the  judges  in  making 
awards,  and  many  other  factors  necessary  for  a  successful 
airplane  meet.  At  the  end  of  45  minutes,  long  after  one  would 
expect  interest  to  lag,  attention  was  keen  and  excellent  sug- 
gestions were  being  made  by  enthusiastic  children.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  give  any  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
children  because  their  entire  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
best  method  of  achieving  the  group's  objective,  a  successful 
airplane  meet.  When  teachers  encourage  children  to  set 
their  own  goals  and  to  plan  how  they  should  be  reached,  a 
feeling  of  mutual  cooperation  develops  between  them.  In 
words  and  in  actions  teachers  should  show  children  that  it  is 
their  school,  their  room,  and  their  program.  "Let's  plan  this 
together"  and  "How  shall  we  do  this?"  must  replace  the  many 
explicit  directions  for  achieving  merely  the  teacher's  plan. 
Only  in  this  way  does  cooperation  become  a  natural  result  of 
classroom  living. 

(.The  teacher  who  wishes  to  encourage  cooperation  avoids 
making  rules.  Even  when  they  are  designed  to  contribute  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  group,  rules  offer  a  challenge; 
when  restraints  are  removed,  they  are  likely  to  be  broken  in  a 
spirit  of  bravado.  As  a  substitute  for  rules,  wise  teachers 
build  positive  standards  of  conduct  with  their  children, 
thereby  stressing  the  desirable  thing  to  be  done  and  giving 
the  children  a  voice  in  determining  their  own  code  of  ethics.; 
When  children  establish  their  own  regulations  and  standards, 
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they  are  conforming  to  a  fundamental  principle  basic  to  the 
American  way  of  life,  the  principle  proclaimed  by  our  fore- 
fathers that  government  should  be  determined  by  the  "con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

-.The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  an  important  factor  in  en- 
couraging cooperation.  If  it  is  harsh  or  dictatorial,  children 
tend  to  withdraw  or  rebel;  if  it  is  warm  and  friendly  but  digni- 
fied, children  are  drawn  to  the  teacher  and  tend  to  be  more 
cooperative.  While  "liking  the  teacher"  undoubtedly  in- 
creases pupil  cooperation,  teachers  should  be  warned  against 
using  this  as  the  chief  basis  for  preventing  misbehavior 
Most  of  us  have  known  teachers  with  great  personal  mag- 
netism who  encouraged  personal  loyalty  but  did  not  build 
pupil  self-control,  as  was  evident  when  their  influence  was 
removed.  Control  of  this  type  is  a  perversion  which  tends  to 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  children. 

Plan  an  Interesting  and  Varied  Program.  Most  of  us  have 
seen  the  cartoon  which  depicts  the  modern  teacher  con- 
fronted by  a  listless  class  demanding,  "Teacher,  do  we  have 
to  do  what  we  want  to  do  today?"  We  have  been  amused  or 
insulted  by  this  interpretation  of  modern  education,  depend- 
ing upon  our  sense  of  humor  or  our  strict  adherence  to  so- 
called  progressivism;  but  no  intelligent  teacher  ever  has  been 
impressed  seriously  by  such  an  interpretation.  [Good  teach- 
ers know  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  bring  new  and  inter- 
esting materials  to  their  children,  to  vary  the  classroom  ex- 
periences, and  to  avoid  problems  by  planning  carefully  in 
advanc^  For  this  reason,  they  are  constantly  searching  for 
interesting  pictures  and  visual  aids,  models,  colorful  books, 
and  new  phonograph  records.  Even  on  a  pleasure  trip  or  an 
excursion  they  are  alert  to  find  specimens  which  may  be  taken 
back  to  their  classrooms. 

f  Children  naturally  are  active  and  busy;  so  the  teacher  must 
see  that  they  have  so  many  worth-while  things  to  do  that 
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there  is  no  time  for  idleness,  with  its  attendant  problems. 
Projects  which  the  children  have  planned  must  not  be  post- 
poned because  the  teacher  has  forgotten  to  secure  or  to  help 
the  children  secure  essential  materials.  When  a  child  finishes 
a  piece  of  work  and  begins  to  look  around  for  other  enter- 
prises, the  teacher  should  have  worth-while  suggestions  in 
mind.  By  searching  constantly  for  new  materials  and  ex- 
periences, by  varying  the  daily  program  with  novelty  and 
surprise,  by  keeping  the  children  busy  and  interested  in  en- 
terprises which  they  consider  worthwhile,  teachers  avoid 
most  behavior  problems  in  their  classroom. , 

5>Help  Each  Child  Achieve  Success.  The  need  for  success- 
ful achievement  is  a  basic  human  requirement  which  every 
teacher  should  recognize  and  provide  for.  Unless  teachers 
see  that  work,  while  challenging  effort,  is  within  the  child's 
ability,  the  feeling  of  failure  which  results  brings  loss  of  self- 
confidence,  compensatory  actions,  and  behavior  problems. 
As  Burnham,  in  The  Normal  Mind,  says: 

This  stimulus  of  success  is  an  essential  condition  of  normal  develop- 
ment and  mental  health.  Continued  failure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liable 
to  develop  an  unsocial  attitude,  the  shut-in  personality,  and  to  plant  the 
seeds,  perhaps,  of  mental  disorder.  The  great  and  essential  condition, 
if  pupils  are  to  have  success—real  success  as  the  psychologist  under- 
stands the  word— is  the  opportunity  for  doing  things,  for  tasks  worth 
while,  purposeful  activity,  self-activity  of  the  highest  kind.  Without 
opportunity  for  this,  pupils  cannot  succeed.3 

A  visitor  in  a  second  grade  classroom  paused  to  watch  a 
small  boy  intent  upon  repairing  the  wheel  on  a  toy  truck.  He 
looked  up  and  smilingly  confided,  "Mary  reads  better  than  I, 
and  John  can  write  better.  But  the  teacher  says  Tm  an  awful 
good  fixer."  What  a  wise  teacher  this  was  to  give  the  child  a 
Feeling  of  ^uccess,  of  security,  and  of  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities.  <It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  send  each 

3  William  H.  Burnham,  The  Normal  Mind  (New  York:  Appleton-Century- 
Drofts,  Inc.,  1924),  pp.  458,  460. 
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child  home  each  day  with  a  feeling  of  achievement  and  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability,  for  this  is  a  real  foundation  for  ade- 
quate personal  adjustment  in  the  classroom.^ 

j;.  Use  Positive  Suggestions.  Determining  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  praise  and  blame  in  motivating  good  conduct  and 
good  work  has  been  the  object  of  many  educational  experi- 
ments. In  an  early  study  by  Gates  and  Risland,4  it  was  found 
that  a  comment  upon  the  child's  work  brought  better  results 
than  no  comment  and  that  encouraging  comments  are  more 
effective  than  criticism.  Later,  studies  bear  out  these  con- 
clusions; encouragement  and  expressions  of  confidence  are 
more  effective  in  the  classroom  than  are  blame  and  punish- 
ment. 

<5jeachers  must  remember  to  be  positive,  not  negative,  in 
their  evaluations  and  suggestions  and  to  comment  upon  the 
child  who  does  the  right  thing,  not  the  child  who  fails^  An 
observer  who  visited  each  day  for  four  weeks  in  a  sixth  grade 
room,  evaluated  the  effect  of  praise  in  this  way: 

When  I  first  visited  Mrs.  F.,  I  wondered  if  she  was  not  overdoing 
the  motivating  factor  of  praise  and  if  she  might  not  develop  antagonism 
rather  than  cooperation;  but  she  brought  about  a  change  in  pupil  atti- 
tude during  the  past  four  weeks  which  is  thoroughly  commendable. 
From  my  observations,  I  believe  she  achieved  her  success  by  the  use  of 
three  techniques:  (1)  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  psychological 
approach  to  the  child;  (2)  an  emphasis  upon  what  the  child  wished  to 
do;  (3)  a  wholehearted  enthusiasm  on  her  part. 

These  eleven-  and  twelve-year-olds  were  possessed  of  a  desire  to  do 
the  acceptable  thing  in  the  room  simply  because  those  who  were  co- 
operative and  helpful  were  given  all  of  the  attention,  whereas  those 
whose  behavior  was  undesirable  received  absolutely  no  attention  pub- 
licly. Of  what  value  was  it  to  Richard  to  be  annoying  when  Bobbie  was 
commended  to  the  class  in  these  words,  "Bobbie  is  working  so  hard  that 
I  think  he'll  probably  have  written  a  letter  which  we  will  all  want  to 
hear/'  Bobbie  well-nigh  snapped  the  buttons  off  his  shirt,  while  Richard 
got  extremely  busy  so  that  he  would  soon  be  in  line  for  a  compliment. 

4  A.  I.  Gates  and  L.  C.  Risland,  "The  Effect  of  Encouragement  and  Dis- 
couragement upon  Performance,"  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  14 
(January,  1923),  pp.  21-26. 
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How  simple  it  is  to  teach  courtesy  when  students  hear,  Tm  so  glad 
that  so  many  of  us  remembered  to  place  our  chairs  under  the  table"  or, 
"Some  of  us  are  remembering  to  keep  our  hands  off  our  pencils  when 
we  are  not  using  them."  When  the  children  heard  these  remarks  from 
a  teacher  whose  manner  was  so  courteous,  each  child  immediately 
looked  to  see  whether  he  had  been  one  of  the  special  ones  who  had 
remembered  or  whether  he  did  forget  after  all.  If  he  did  pick  up  his 
pencil  and  tap  it  to  gain  attention,  he  saw  only  the  good  ones  commended 
and  he  received  no  notice. 

Mrs.  F.  gave  the  impression  that  no  such  thing  as  a  malicious  child 
existed.  If  there  were  an  infraction  of  standard  behavior,  she  acted  as 
if  the  child  just  forgot  because  he  was  so  busy  doing  something  else 
very  well. 

To  encourage  a  child  to  overcome  his  shyness  before  the  class,  she 
sought  out  things  about  which  she  might  compliment  him.  Remarks 
such  as,  "That  was  a  good  thought,  Pauline,"  or,  "Erie  May  has  helped 
us  so  much  this  morning  that  I'm  sure  she  would  be  glad  to  sit  back  and 
let  some  of  the  other  boys  and  girls  give  us  their  thoughts,"  or,  "I  see 
that  John  is  thinking  seriously,"  all  encourage  the  children  to  dare  more 
frequently  to  respond.  So  efficacious  was  this  frequent  praising  that 
instead  of  three  or  four  hands  being  raised  in  response  as  it  was  during 
the  first  week,  many  hands  were  eagerly  raised  and  some  well-nigh 
shaken  off  at  the  roots  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  week. 

On  the  first  few  days  of  observation  I  felt  that  if  I  were  one  of  the 
children,  I  would  seek  out  something  particularly  nasty  to  see  if  I  could 
bring  down  upon  myself  any  remark  besides  a  compliment.  However, 
after  she  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  pupils,  her  compliments  were 
not  so  frequent  and  were  given  only  when  merit  warranted. 

Nothing  is  so  much  fun  as  doing  just  what  we  wish  and  engaging  in 
activities  most  interesting  to  us.  Naturally,  when  these  children  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  most  pleasing  activity  to  them  (be  it  drawing, 
printing,  reading,  or  painting),  they  were  happy  at  their  work  and 
derived  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  an  accomplishment  well  done. 
She  placed  a  great  value  on  enjoyment  by  such  questions  as,  "Did  you 
enjoy  the  story?"  or,  "How  many  like  Edna's  letter?"  Work  was  not 
toil  to  these  youngsters. 

That  Mrs.  F.  loves  to  teach  and  that  she  radiated  a  feeling  that  the 
work  of  the  children  was  important  was  most  obvious.  She  looked 
critically  at  all  of  the  work  of  every  child,  as  if  his  contribution  were 
very  important.  Since  it  was  so  important,  he  must  be  careful  in  his 
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doing  of  it,  so  that  the  other  pupils  in  the  class  will  want  to  see  what 
he  had  done. 

Of  especial  interest  were  three  boys  who  arranged  a  bulletin  board 
display.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  seven  other  activities  going 
on  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  these  boys  were  so  absorbed  in  making 
their  display  beautiful  that  they  paid  no  attention  when  one  of  the  boys 
dropped  a  large  magnet  on  the  floor  with  a  whack  that  was  firm  enough 
to  have  raised  the  dead. 

Enthusiasm  is  certainly  contagious  and  Mrs.  F/s  pupils  contracted  a 
severe  case  of  it  by  the  time  the  fourth  week  had  passed. 

When  I  left  the  room  on  that  last  day  I  thought,  "Teacher,  you  have 
accomplished  what  you  set  out  to  do.  You  have  a  group  of  happy,  in- 
terested children  who  want  to  do  what  is  socially  acceptable,  who  have 
had  new  experiences  which  should  enrich  their  everyday  lives,  who 
have  enjoyed  making  the  walls  colorful  with  pictures,  who  have  made 
an  attractive  home  for  a  family  of  frogs  in  the  aquarium,  who  have 
helped  to  beautify  the  school  with  flower  arrangements  and  colorful 
drapes.  I  wish  that  we  might  all  do  as  well." 

When  Regular  Procedures  Fail.  No  matter  how  well- 
conceived  a  procedure  or  how  skillful  the  teacher,  discipline 
problems  will  periodically  make  their  appearance.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  such  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  certain  pupils 
or  certain  groups  will  occur.  We  need  but  to  remember  that 
in  a  typical  class  the  brightest  pupil  will  have  a  mental  age 
three  to  five  years  beyond  that  of  the  slowest,  that  the  best 
reader  in  the  class  will  be  from  three  to  six  years  ahead  of 
the  poorest  reader,  and  that  similar  wide  differences  exist 
among  pupils  in  interests,  personality  characteristics,  health 
factors,  home  background,  etc.  Furthermore,  every  pupil 
possesses  these  characteristics,  abilities,  and  qualities,  and  ex- 
periences environmental  conditions  in  a  different,  individual 
pattern  which  changes  from  time  to  time.  It  is,  therefore, 
remarkable  that  any  method,  however  flexible  and  versatile, 
can  be  used  with  any  considerable  degree  of  success. 
xPupils  manifest  our  failure  to  meet  their  needs  by  being 
noisy,  disinterested,  shy,  nervous,  antisocial,  etc.  But  if  we 
would  help  them,  we  must  look  behind  these  symptoms  and 
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discover  what  needs  are  not  being  met.    Among  these  needs, 

the  following  are  important: 

1.  Security  4.  Approval 

2.  Success  5.  Activity 

3.  Recognition 

These  are  not  separate  and  disparate  factors  ;which  are 
mutually  exclusive,  but  a  group  of  related  needs/  In  fact, 
in  one  sense,  the  basic  factor,  security,  includ^  all  of  the 
others.  The  child  must  have  sufficient  continuity  and  con- 
sistency in  certain  basic  experiences  that  he  will  know  what 
he  can  count  on  in  his  environment  as  he  strives  to  develop 
effective  habit  patterns  in  dealing  with  his  problems.  He 
must  enjoy  sufficient  success  in  his  schoolwork  and  his  rela- 
tions with  others,  especially  his  peers,  to  meet  his  level  of 
aspiration  in  each  of  the  areas  in  which  he  strives;  if  he  does 
not  succeed  his  security  is  threatened— he  is  failing  to  achieve 
his  minimum  objectives.  He  must  be  recognized  by  his  peers 
—have  a  feeling  of  belonging  and  mutuality— or  a  different 
aspect  of  his  security  is  in  jeopardy;  and  he  will  sometimes 
go  to  great  extremes  to  obtain  the  approval  of  his  group  by 
indulging  in  undesirable  conduct  if  he  cannot  win  approval 
in  some  acceptable  manner.  Finally,  both  the  physical  and 
mental  nature  of  the  child  make  it  inevitable  that  he  be  active. 
He  is  curious  and  reaches  out  for  new  experiences  and,  in  so 
doing,  may  find  himself  in  conflict  with  his  teacher  as  well  as 
his  classmates.  If  he  is  repressed  and  not  allowed  this  nat- 
ural expression  of  his  nature  and  his  means  of  growth,  he  may 
develop  a  number  of  other  more  undesirable  habit  patterns. 

When  the  child's  combination  of  intelligence,  reading  abil- 
ity, home  background,  interests,  work  habits,  personality 
characteristics,  etc.,  is  inadequate  to  enable  him  to  attain  his 
objectives  and  solve  his  problems,  he  is  in  difficulty.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  abundant  techniques  and  measurement  in- 
struments available  to  obtain  detailed  information  about 
every  such  pupil.  However,  we  are  failing  at  three  points; 
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hence  the  frequency  with  which  discipline  problems  still  oc- 
cur: (1)  we  do  not  provide  adequate  training  in  the  use  of 
evaluation  instruments  either  during  the  teacher  training 
period  or  in  in-service  training  programs;  (2)  we  do  not  pro- 
vide teachers  with  a  sufficient  number  or  -variety  of  such 
instruments  when  she  is  at  work;  and  (3)  we  have  not  de- 
veloped a  sufficient  variety  of  materials  for  individualizing 
guidance  after  we  have  obtained  detailed  information  about 
pupils  who  are  experiencing  difficulties.  Failure  to  meet 
pupil  needs  may  occur  at  any  of  these  three  points,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inadequacy  of  a  given  general  procedure. 

However,  assuming  that  teachers  never  failed  at  any  of 
the  four  points  mentioned  above,  we  would  still  have  some 
discipline  problems.  Even  our  best  evaluation  techniques 
cannot  obtain  all  of  the  facts  about  the  failure  of  any  one 
pupil;  there  are  hidden  fears  and  frustrations,  unfortunate 
childhood  experiences,  and  other  similar  subtle  factors  which 
complicate  diagnosis  and  remediation  in  difficult  cases  and 
account  for  the  necessity  for  discipline. 

Positive  Discipline.  Redl  and  Wattenberg5  offer  some 
suggestions  which  are  valuable  in  avoiding  or  at  least  putting 
off  the  necessity  for  actual  punishment.  They  are  concerned 
with  helping  pupils  to  develop  and  maintain  self-control: 

A.  Supporting  Self -Control:  techniques  designed  to  support  the  child  in 
regaining  his  ability  to  fit  in  with  the  desired  classroom  pattern. 

1.  Signal  interference:  a  signal  indicating  a  mild  warning  to  the 
child— clearing  the  throat,  movement  of  the  head,  facial  expres- 
sion.   The  signal  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  control. 

2.  Proximity  control:  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  child  in  need 
of  control.    Movements  in  the  nature  of  a  friendly,  steadying 
gesture. 

3.  Humor:  the  handling  of  a  tense  situation  lightly  and  with  humor. 
Effective  control  maintained  by  eliminating  tension  and  anxiety. 

5  F.  Redl  and  W.  W.  Wattenberg,  Mental  Hygiene  in  Teaching  ( New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  pp.  209-13.  Quoted  from  Barney 
Katz  and  George  F.  J.  Lehner,  Mental  Hygiene  in  Modern  Living  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1953). 
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4.  Planful  ignoring:  deliberate  ignoring  of  misbehavior  to  avoid 
contagion  effect.    This  gesture  implies  confidence  in  the  class  as 
a  whole  and  strengthens  self-control. 

5.  Gripe  sessions:   planned  periods  for  honest  discussion  during 
which  feelings  can  be  freely  expressed.    Permits  the  release  of 
hostile  feelings  and  helps  to  reduce  emotional  tension. 

B.  Situational  Assistance  :  techniques  designed  to  assist  the  child  whose 
difficulty  stems  from  his  inability  to  cope  with  a  problem  situation. 

1.  Helping  over  hurdles:  averting  future  trouble  by  helping  the 
child  with  the  specific  work  at  hand;  helping  a  child  "save  face" 
when  in  difficulty  with  another  child  or  teacher. 

2.  Reconstructing  the  situation:  suggesting  a  change  in  activity  to 
give  the  child  or  group  a  new  center  of  attention. 

3.  Support  from  routines:  preparing  a  class  for  situations  they  are 
going  to  meet  by  establishing  a  group  pattern  of  doing  things 
together. 

4.  Painless   removal:   removing  the  child  from   a  situation  in   a 
friendly  and  unemotional  manner.    The  removal  is  not  meant  to 
be  a  form  of  punishment. 

5.  Use  of  restraint:  restraining  a  child  who  may  harm  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group  by  holding  him  firmly.    The  restraint  is  tem- 
porary and  without  any  inference  of  punishment. 

6.  Getting  set  in  advance:  describing  a  situation  about  to  be  faced 
with  reference  to  the  limitations  to  be  expected. 

The  Socially  Maladjusted.  The  Guidance  Handbook  for 
Elementary  Schools 6  contains  a  wealth  of  practical  sugges- 
tions which  will  aid  the  teacher  in  identifying  the  causes  of 
difficulty  anci  meeting  pupils'  needs,  thus  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity for  punishment.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered 
in  connection  with  handling  children  who  are  shy  and  with- 
drawing, who  steal,  who  lie,  or  who  cheat: 

A.  The  Child  Who  Is  Timid  and  Withdrawing 
POSSIBLE  CAUSES  SUGGESTED  TREATMENT 

1.  Physical  inadequacy  or  lack  of      1.  Improve    physical    condition, 
vigor.  Develop  physical  muscular  and 

skills. 

6  Harry  Smallenburg  et  al.,  Guidance  Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools 
(Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1948),  pp.  77-81.  Reproduced  with 
the  permission  of  the  California  Test  Bureau. 
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POSSIBLE  CAUSES 

2.  Standards  of  parent,  child,  or 
teacher  are  so  high  that  they 
cannot  be  met. 

3.  Repeated  failure. 


SUGGESTED  TREATMENT 

2.  Adapt  standards  so  that  child 

can  meet  them  satisfactorily. 


4.  Overdirection  and  domination 
by  parents. 


3.  Arrange  successful  experiences 
through  planning. 

4.  Help  parents  gain  insight  into 
child's  needs  and  provide  for 
initiative  and  responsibility. 

CAUTIONS 


1.  Over-urging  may  increase  the 
child's  self -consciousness. 

2.  Treatment  should  be  provided 
by  arranging  conditions  for  the 
child,   not   merely   talking   to 
him. 


B.  The  Child 
POSSIBLE  CAUSES 

1.  Actual  need  or  strong  drive  for 
foods,  toys,  or  money  for  spe- 
cific things. 

2.  Child  steals  to  gain  prestige  of 
his  group  either  by  giving  them 
gifts  or  by  showing  bravado. 

3.  Child  steals  to  get  revenge. 


Who  Steals 


4.  Rejection  by  parents  or  by 
teachers  leads  to  hostile  atti- 
tudes and  their  expression 
through  stealing. 


SUGGESTED  TREATMENT 

1.  Provide  necessities  or  ways  in 
which  child  may  meet  reason- 
able wants  legitimately. 

2.  Help  child  to  belong  to  the 
group  and  to  gain  the  recogni- 
tion and  response  of  friends  by 
legitimate  means. 

3.  Help  child  to  understand  him- 
self. Provide  opportunities  for 
legitimate  release  of  emotions 
in  play,  art,  music. 

4.  Giving    child    more    affection 
and  response  both  at  home  and 
at  school. 

5.  Remove      opportunities      for 
stealing    and    increase    super- 
vision. 

6.  Give  child  a  method  of  resti- 
tution   without    embarrassing 
publicity. 
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CAUTIONS 

1.  Research  has  shown  that  al- 
most all  human  beings   have 
been   involved   in   dishonesty. 
Single  stealing  episodes,  there- 
fore, should  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  child's  total  per- 
sonality. 

2.  Demanding    confession    often 
forces  a  child  to  lie  and  so  fur- 
ther involves  him  in  dishon- 
esty. 

3.  Public    accusation    gives    the 
child  a  reputation  which  he 
may  never  live  down. 

C.  The  Child  Who  Lies 


POSSIBLE  CAUSES 

1.  Child  lies  to  excuse  himself  be- 
cause consequences  of  behav- 
ior are  humiliating  or  punish- 
ing. 

2.  Exaggerated  stories  or  tall  tales 
are  attempts  to  build  prestige 
with  other  children  or  adults. 

3.  Child  lies  to  make  a  dull  life 
more  exciting  or  dramatic. 

4.  Lies  are  efforts  to  place  blame 
on  a  person  who  is  disliked  or 
of  whom  the  child  is  jealous. 

5.  Child  lies   to  protect   others 
(close  friends,  parents,  etc.). 

6.  Social  or  "white  lies*'  are  ac- 
cepted  from    adults  but  not 
from  child.    Child  may  be  fol- 
lowing adult  pattern. 


SUGGESTED  TREATMENT 

1.  Plan  so  that  consequences  of 
behavior  will  help  child  gain 
insight  into  cause  and  effect 
rather    than    being    severely 
punitive. 

2.  Help  child  gain  legitimate  re- 
sponse from  friends  and  adults. 

3.  Give  child  more  opportunities 
for  adventure  and  excitement. 

4.  Improve  the  relationships  or 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  fric- 
tion. 

5.  Avoid  placing  him  in  situations 
where  strong  loyalties  are  in 
conflict. 

6.  Adults  should  clarify  their  own 
ethics  and  recognize  the  effect 
of  their  example  on  children. 
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CAUTIONS 

1.  Leading    questions    or    direct 
challenges     often     encourage 
lying. 

2.  All  persons  may  be  untruthful 
when  they  are  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  great  humiliation 
or    advantage.    The    situation 
should  be  changed  so  that  the 
truthful  answer  is  natural  and 
easy. 

D.  The  Child  Who  Cheats 
POSSIBLE  CAUSES  SUGGESTED  TREATMENT 

1.  The  task  is  too  difficult.  1.  Simplify  task  so  that  success  is 

assured  with  reasonable  effort. 

2.  Parent,  teacher,  or  child  stand-  2.  Adjust   standards    to    realistic 
ards  are  too  high.  expectations. 

3.  Parent,  teacher,  or  child  has  3.  Discontinue  the  use  of  marks, 
placed  a  premium  on  marks  or  grades,    or   extrinsic    rewards, 
grades  rather  than  on  under-  Emphasize  understanding  and 
standing.  methods  of  work  rather  than 

right  answers. 

4.  Child  feels  inadequate  or  inse-      4.  Give  reassurance  and  affection 
cure  in  many  situations.  at  home  and  at  school. 

5.  Increase  unobtrusive  supervi- 
sion. Minimize  opportunities 
for  cheating. 

CAUTIONS 

1.  Public   mention   may    destroy 
the  child's  self-esteem  and  de- 
velop hostility. 

2.  Teacher  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  people,  both  adults 
and  children,  may  cheat  under 
certain     circumstances.     The 
conditions    rather    than    the 
child  are  usually  at  fault. 
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Types  of  Punishment.  The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  paramount  in  our  democratic  society.  However, 
when  the  teacher  has  done  her  best  to  identify  and  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  without  success,  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group  often  justify  her  in  acknowl- 
edging her  failure  by  using  certain  types  of  punishment. 
Such  punishment  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  tempo- 
rary departure  from  regular  socializing  procedures  to  give 
the  teacher  more  time  in  which  to  retrieve  her  failure.  The 
following  suggestions  are  quoted  from  the  Guidance  Hand- 
book for  Elementary  Schools.1 


A.  Isolation  from  the  Group 


DISADVANTAGES 

1.  May  deprive  child  of  opportu- 
nities for  learning  and  practic- 
ing social  skills. 

2.  May  exclude  him  from  regular 
school  work  and  so  retard  his 
achievement  in  skills  and  infor- 
mation. 

3.  May  prevent  him  from  experi- 
encing   natural    consequences 
of  his  behavior. 

4.  May    remove    supervision    so 
that  other  undesirable  behav- 
iors   develop  —  daydreaming, 
fantasies   of  revenge,   thumb- 
sucking,  solitary  play,  etc. 

5.  May  prevent  him  from  realiz- 
ing that  his  behavior  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  his  peers. 

7  Harry  Smallenburg  et  al,  Guidance  Handbook  for  Elementary  Schools 
(Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1948),  pp.  83-86.  Reproduced  with 
the  permission  of  the  California  Test  Bureau. 


ADVANTAGES 

1.  Is   a  natural  consequence  of 
unacceptable   social   behavior. 

2.  Gives  child  and  adult  time  to 
gain  poise  and  self-control. 


3.  Removes   disturbing  influence 
from  the  group. 

4.  Prevents  child  from  immediate 
repetition   of   undesirable   be- 
havior. 


5.  Protects  him  from  too  strong 
group  censure. 
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2.  Immediate  action  may  be 
needed  to  prevent  damage  or 
harm  to  the  child  himself  or  to 
others. 


B.  Corporal  Punishment 

ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Shock  aspect  may  inhibit  per-      1.  Emotionally  disturbing  to  the 
sistent  behavior.  child    because    it    humiliates 

him,  stimulates  his  anger  and 
revengeful  feelings  or  anxiety 
and  tension. 

2.  Because  of  the   emotions  in- 
volved, it  attaches  great  sig- 
nificance   to    behavior    which 
may  be  unimportant. 

3.  Disturbs  the  friendly  relation- 
ship between  the  adult  and  the 
child. 

4.  Doesn't  affect  real  causes   of 
behavior. 

5.  It  demonstrates  anger  pattern 
to  the  child,  so  he  may  use  the 
same  technique  on  other  chil- 
dren or  his  own  children  when 
he  grows  up. 

6.  Logical    consequences    of  be- 
havior are  not  understood  since 
the  punishment  depends  upon 
the  adult's  detection  and  dis- 
pleasure. 

C.  Deprivation  of  Privilege 
ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 

1.  If  it  is  a  logical  consequence  of      1.  If    not    logically    related    to 

child's  behavior,  it  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  revenge  and  so 
create  hostility. 

2.  If  delayed  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  learning  is  lost  as 
child  forgets  the  reasons  for 
deprivation. 

3.  Child  whose  behavior  is  poorly 
controlled    because    of    many 
causes  may  incur  deprivation 
of  all  privileges. 


child's  behavior,  it  may  help 
him  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  rules  and  customs. 
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D.  Scolding  and  Lecturing 
ADVANTAGES  DISADVANTAGES 


1.  Reviews  for  the  child  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  his  be- 
havior. 

2.  May  help  the  child  to  better 
understand    the    feelings    of 
others  and  how  his  behavior 
affects  them. 

3.  May  serve  as   a  basis  for   a 
verbal  and  rational  solution  to 
the  child's  problem. 

4.  Replaces    the    bodily    contact 
and    humiliation    of    corporal 
punishment. 


1.  May  be  used  so  frequently  that 
children  no  longer  attend  or 
are  influenced. 

2.  Generalizations  used  by  adults 
are  too  mature  for  children  or 
are  not  realistic. 

3.  May  prevent  the  child  from 
experiencing  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  behavior. 


E.  Group  Evaluation  of  Behavior 


ADVANTAGES 

1.  Clarifies  for  the  child  issues  in- 
volved and  the  consequences 
of  his  behavior. 

2.  Makes  clear  the  values  of  the 
group. 


DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Evaluation  of  a  child's  behav- 
ior by  the  group  often  does  not 
make  allowances  for  his  special 
needs  or  limitations. 

2.  Without  skillful  leadership  all 
issues   of  the  problem  might 
not  be  considered  and  unsound 
judgments  hastily  made. 


3.  Establishes  the  child's  position 
as  a  group  member. 

4.  The  judgment  of  peers  is  usu- 
ally more  acceptable  than  the 
judgment  of  adults. 

Understanding  the  Individual  Child.  The  teacher  is  faced 
not  merely  by  a  group  of  children  but  by  a  group  of  individu- 
als each  of  whom  will  differ  from  the  others  in  conduct. 
While  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  understand  common 
behavior  tendencies  and  techniques  for  building  group  co- 
operation, she  must  also  understand  each  child  as  a  person 
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and  give  special  attention  to  children  who  appear  to  be  mal- 
adjusted. Maladjustment  takes  many  different  forms,  but 
teachers  should  be  alert  for  children  who  are  timid  and  quiet 
as  well  as  for  those  who  constitute  persistent  behavior  prob- 
lems in  the  classroom.  They  should  watch  the  reactions  of 
children  to  discover  whether  they  are  happy,  reasonably  sure 
of  themselves,  and  accepted  by  others  in  the  group.  Numer- 
ous studies  show  that  teachers  have  tended  to  overlook  chil- 
dren with  withdrawing,  recessive  tendencies,  but  that  mental 
hygienists  consider  these  symptoms  the  evidences  of  more 
serious  maladjustments  than  boisterous  behavior  and  trans- 
gressions against  authority.  In  attempting  to  understand  the 
individual  child  teachers  should  consider  such  questions  as 
these: 

1.  Does  the  child  have  legitimate  outlets  for  his  fundamental 
needs  and  drives  to  action?   Does  he  feel  secure?    Has  he 
received  sufficient  recognition  from  the  teacher  and  the 
group?    Is  his  work  adjusted  to  his  ability  so  that  he  can 
be  successful?   Is  there  plenty  of  activity? 

2.  Are  there  unfortunate  home  conditions?   Will  a  visit  to 
the  home  help?    Should  the  cooperation  of  the  home  be 
enlisted? 

3.  Are  there  physical  handicaps— malnutrition,  bad  teeth,  dis- 
eased tonsils,  etc.?   Is  the  child  fatigued? 

4  Is  there  a  mental  deficiency?   Is  the  child  overaged  or  re- 
tarded? 

5.  Are  there  bad  associates?   Should  gangs  be  broken  up  by 
shifting  committees  or  transferring  children  to  other  rooms? 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  difficulty?   If  not, 
can  it  be  minimized  or  compensated  for? 

7.  What  treatment  is  most  likely  to  be  successful?   Does  the 
child  show  improvement?   Should  the  treatment  be  con- 
tinued or  changed? 

The  Attitude  of  the  Teacher*   Probably  there  is  no  one 
factor  which  is  more  important  in  preventing  misbehavior  or 
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in  successfully  correcting  behavior  problems  than  the  atti- 
tude of  the  teacher.  At  all  times  the  teacher  should  radiate 
friendliness  and  kindliness,  without  minimizing  firmness  and 
decisiveness.  One  excellent  teacher  whose  influence  with 
children  is  truly  remarkable  says: 

I  try  to  make  each  child  feel  that  I  am  really  his  friend.  Whatever 
he  has  done,  we  will  face  the  problem  together  and  decide  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do.  No  matter  how  much  I  may  disapprove  of  his  actions, 
I  am  still  his  friend  and  still  on  his  side. 

Teachers  should  never  consider  misbehavior  a  personal 
affront  even  though  the  child  appears  aggressive.  It  is  better 
to  consider  the  possibility  that  it  is  a  mistake  or  an  offense 
against  the  group.  However,  it  may  be  but  an  honest  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Even  when  punishment  is  ad- 
ministered, the  teacher  must  regard  the  offense  as  a  problem 
to  be  solved.  If  the  teacher  has  been  unable  to  avoid  an 
emotional  reaction  against  the  pupil  before  punishment  was 
administered,  remembering  to  "forgive  and  forget"  and  show- 
ing it  in  one's  actions  helps  to  smooth  over  difficulties.  In- 
deed, a  smile,  a  friendly  greeting,  and  a  few  kindly  words  may 
show  that  there  are  "no  hard  feelings"  and  prevent  sulkiness 
or  future  trouble. 

\~  Discipline  for  the  teacher  is  just  as  important  as  discipline 
for  children.  The  classroom  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  her 
attitudes  and  actions;  so  she  must  exercise  great  self-control 
if  she  expects  to  help  children  grow  in  this  direction.  Some- 
times it  takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  self-control  not  to 
carry  one's  personal  problems  and  difficulties  into  the  class- 
room, but  neither  fatigue  nor  worry  are  legitimate  reasons  for 
bringing  unhappiness  to  children.  Teachers  should  avoid 
these  conditions  by  keeping  physically  and  mentally  fit;  they 
must  forget  themselves  and  their  own  problems  and  think  of 
the  children's  interests  while  they  are  at  school. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  cheerfulness,  optimism,  and  en- 
thusiasm in  the  classroom.  Children,  like  adults,  are  at- 
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tracted  by  these  positive  qualities,""  Nearly  every  day  situa- 
tions arise  in  the  classroom  which  are  as  funny  as  those  por- 
trayed in  an  "Our  Gang"  comedy.  By  looking  for  them  and 
seeing  the  humorous  side  of  every  situation,  teachers  help 
preserve  their  zest  for  life  and  their  close  contact  with  chil- 
dren. Fun,  laughter,  and  play  are  as  essential  to  children  as 
sunshine  is  to  flowers.  Indeed,  they  are  the  experiences 
which  add  sparkle  to  life  everywhere—and  which  teachers 
should  share  with  pupils  all  the  way  from  the  kindergarten 
through  college. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Justify  or  criticize  the  statement  that  the  properly  organized 
daily  living  in  the  classroom  group  may  become  one  of  the  most 
educative  experiences  of  the  school. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  things  the  teacher  should  do  (a)  before  the 
first  day  of  school  and  ( b )  on  the  first  day. 

8.  Why  is  it  better  to  guide  the  children  in  formulating  standards 
of  behavior  than  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  entire  responsibility 
for  deciding  the  "rules  of  behavior"? 

4.  Why  is  organization  of  routine  a  group  problem  in  which  the 
children  should  share  responsibility  with  the  teacher?   List  the 
classroom  activities  which  should  become  routine  matters. 
Suggest  different  ways  of  handling  them  quickly  and  efficiently. 

5.  Explain  why  flexibility  and  large  blocks  of  time  are  desirable 
in  the  organization  of  the  daily  program. 

6.  From  your  own  experience  or  observation  give  illustrations  of 
unplanned  incidents  which  were  so  significant  and  had  such 
educational  possibilities  that  they  justified  a  sudden  change  in 
the  daily  program. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "good  discipline"? 

8.  List  the  positive  steps  a  teacher  may  take  to  prevent  misbe- 
havior in  the  classroom. 

9.  List  the  classroom  conditions  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  mis- 
conduct.   How  can  thev  be  eliminated  or  avoided? 

10.   What  teacher  characteristics  are  conducive  to  desirable  growth 
in  discipline? 
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11.  Describe  an  instance  of  misbehavior  which  the  teacher  han- 
dled wisely  or  poorly.  Justify  the  type  of  correction  which  you 
recommend  under  similar  circumstances. 
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GENERAL  METHOD:  THE  UNIT  OF 
WORK  PROCEDURE 


PROCEDURES,  LIKE  STYLES,  come  and  go.  It  costs  money  to 
dress  in  style,  but  we  save  money,  time,  and  energy  when  we 
use  the  best  educational  procedures.  Procedures  have  under- 
gone a  long  process  of  development.  Many  past  methods 
were  based  on  unproved  hypotheses.  Some  teachers  have 
always  been  too  ready  to  change  to  something  new,  unique, 
or  interesting;  others  have  feared  change  and  attempted  to 
stem  the  tide  by  holding  tenaciously  to  methods  which  they 
had  learned  during  student  days.  Space  does  not  permit  us 
to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  teaching  procedures.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  say  that  many  methods  of  the 
past  were  based  on  misconceptions,  as  indeed  many  of  our 
procedures  today  may  be.  Some  of  these  misconceptions  are 
related  to  the  following  factors:  the  nature  of  the  child—his 
interests,  capacities,  needs,  and  personality;  the  nature  of  the 
class;  the  proper  objectives  of  education;  and  the  nature  and 
function  of  methodology.  Whereas  we  are  concerned  pri- 
marily about  our  present  conception  of  the  unified  method 
in  this  chapter,  the  child  and  his  interests,  the  class,  and  the 
objectives  of  education  are  all  involved;  hence  we  shall  give 
them  some  attention. 

Pupil  Interests.  Many  studies  have  been  made  of  chil- 
dren's interests.  Some  of  these  have  been  related  to  chrono- 
logical age,  intelligence,  and  social  development.  We  may 
also  have  interests  which  differ  by  geographical  areas,  by 
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socio-economic  status,  by  climatic  belts,  and  in  many  other 
different  ways.  Children  have  a  large  variety  of  interests; 
and  some  of  them  are  related  to  learning.  Children  have 
recreational  interests,  work  interests,  home  interests,  com- 
munity interests,  ad  infinitum. 

Most  discussions  of  interests  are  restricted  to  those  in- 
volved in  learning.  Pupil  interests  have  long  been  accepted 
as  the  "basis  of  economy"  in  learning  and  adjustment.  In 
view  of  the  nature  and  variety  of  interests  and  the  temporary 
nature  o£  many  interests,  some  question  has  been  raised  in 
the  past  about  the  soundness  of  such  a  position.  The  origin, 
growth,  function,  and  disappearance  of  so  many  interests  in 
the  life  of  a  single  child  should  make  us  careful  about  being 
too  dogmatic  with  regard  to  interests. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  many  types  of  interests.  We 
also  know  that  just  as  there  are  wide  differences  in  ability, 
achievement,  and  personality,  so  are  there  wide  differences 
among  pupils  in  interests.  Some  interests  are  intrinsic  for 
some  pupils,  but  must  be  created  for  others.  Sometimes  in- 
terests exist  because  of  past  experience  of  pupils.  New  ex- 
perience creates  the  same  interests  for  others.  If  our  objec- 
tive is  to  create  an  interest  to  aid  learning,  we  have  one  situa- 
tion; but  if  our  objective  is  to  create  wider  interests  in  order 
to  develop  happier,  better  adjusted  children  who  enjoy  life 
more  and  who  will  develop  better  personalities  and  become 
more  effective  citizens,  we  are  dealing  with  another  aspect 
of  interests.  Children  are  naturally  interested,  or  at  least 
appear  to  be  naturally  interested,  in  activity,  physical  as  well 
as  mental,  in  color  and  movement,  in  using  tools,  and  in 
watching  those  about  them.  Other  interests  come  because 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  or  they  may  be  generated 
by  a  human  interest  story  or  incident  or  by  something  mys- 
terious; and  some  interests  appear  to  arise  from  mere  activ- 
ities themselves. 
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Dangers  in  Using  Interests.  A  word  of  caution  should  be 
sounded  before  leaving  this  general  discussion  of  interests. 
Attempting  to  base  everything  on  interests  expressed  by 
pupils  may  become  a  very  artificial  and  time-consuming  ac- 
tivity of  doubtful  value.  Teachers  must  be  careful  not  to 
misinterpret  some  impulse  of  the  moment,  some  passing 
fancy,  or  mere  curiosity  as  interest.  Such  errors  are  just  as 
devastating  to  real  learning  as  intimidating  pupils  and  forcing 
them  by  physical  punishment  to  do  their  tasks  or  motivating 
them  by  fear  of  failure.  The  misguided  teacher  who  started 
a  semester  unit  on  "funeral  customs  throughout  the  ages"  be- 
cause the  members  of  her  class  were  curious  about  a  funeral 
procession  still  has  many  well-meaning  colleagues  who  hold 
to  the  same  philosophy.  This  is  a  poor  basis  for  developing 
a  curriculum  which  presumably  will  develop  good  American 
citizens. 

It  is  true  that  children's  interests  will  eventually  determine 
what  they  will  do  or  become,  provided  they  have  the  neces- 
sary abilities  and  opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  such 
interests.  This,  however,  is  something  quite  different  from 
allowing  children's  interests  to  determine  what  the  curric- 
ulum shall  be.  When  we  consider  the  wide  variety  of  inter- 
ests, the  wide  individual  differences  among  children,  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  so  many  of  their  interests,  an  "interest- 
curriculum"  would  have  to  encompass  the  world  and  all  it 
contains. 

To  the  extent  that  interests  can  be  determined  and  used, 
the  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  that  they  are  a  powerful  aid  to 
learning.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  children  may  easily 
be  interested  in  a  wide  variety  of  different  activities  and  ex- 
periences. The  statement  of  tasks  in  terms  of  objectives 
rather  than  in  terms  of  subject  matter  to  be  mastered  solves  a 
great  many  interest  problems  and  opens  a  great  many  ave- 
nues of  expression.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
teacher  herself  is  a  powerful  factor,  and  it  is  contagious.  We 
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can  almost  say  that  an  interested  class  is  one  that  has  an  in- 
terested, enthusiastic  teacher.  The  objectives  of  elementary 
education,  when  they  are  properly  presented,  are  sufficiently 
significant  to  challenge  any  normal  boy  or  girl. 

However,  we  must  not  conceive  interests  in  their  narrow 
sense.  Recreational  interests  which  allow  children  to  relax 
and  enjoy  themselves  and  which  contribute  to  their  mental 
and  physical  health  are  just  as  useful  as  a  point  of  departure 
in  teaching  as  many  much  more  narrowly  conceived  inter- 
ests. They  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  discussions  and  writ- 
ing in  the  language  arts  and  in  oral  English.  They  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  leadership  and  skill.  They  are  really  an 
extension  of  classroom  activities  and  an  important  part  of  the 
work-play-rest  program  which  all  should  follow.  In  the  same 
manner,  boy-girl  interests,  work  interests,  home,  community, 
and  other  interests  may  be  developed  and  utilized. 

Using  Children's  Questions  to  Motivate  Learning.    One 

valuable  source  of  information  concerning  children's  interests 
may  be  their  spontaneous  questions;  many  alert  teachers  keep 
lists  of  such  queries.  With  a  little  effort  and  time  the  teacher 
may  translate  this  vital  information  about  pupil  interest  into 
useful  action.  Some  children's  interests  can  be  made  to  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  development  of  more  extensive  units, 
others  may  motivate  different  types  of  activities.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  in  discussing  what  they  wished  to  do  next, 
a  group  of  third  grade  children  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  parks  of  their  city,  in  butterflies,  and  in  Eskimos.  The 
third  grade  course  of  study  in  social  studies  prescribes  a  study 
of  the  city,  so  the  teacher  uses  their  interest  in  parks  to  ap- 
proach this  unit.  Not  all  of  the  children's  experiences  in 
reading  will  center  around  the  social  studies  unit,  so  the 
teacher  might  well  secure  some  stories  about  Eskimos  and 
about  butterflies  to  be  used  during  a  reading  period.  Al- 
though the  primary  purpose  at  this  time  may  be  to  improve 
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reading  skill,  the  children's  interest  in  the  informational  ma- 
terial will  help  to  make  the  reading  period  more  enjoyable 
and  profitable. 

Pupil  Capacities.  In  general,  pupil  capacities  increase 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  each  age  group  wide  differences  in 
ability  also  exist.  One  pupil  may  have  memory  ability  equal 
to  that  of  the  average  five-year  old,  while  in  the  same  class 
another  pupil  has  the  ability  of  the  average  ten-year  old. 
One  sixth  grader  may  have  reasoning  ability  equal  to  that  of 
the  average  fourth  grader,  and  another  member  of  the  same 
class  may  have  the  reasoning  ability  of  the  average  ninth 
grader.  In  the  same  manner  children  differ  from  each  other 
in  visual  and  auditory  acuity  and  are  at  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause they  cannot  get  as  much  from  their  environment  as 
pupils  with  normal  vision  and  hearing. 

We  already  know  that  children  differ  widely  in  achieve- 
ment. Some  fourth  graders  cannot  do  third  or  second  grade 
work  adequately,  while  others  are  as  good  as  the  average 
sixth  or  seventh  grader.  This  is  true  in  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  other  subjects.  Some  fail  because  they  have  poor  memo- 
ries, others  because  they  lack  reasoning  ability,  good  work 
habits,  and  the  like. 

Children  differ  equally  widely  in  personality  character- 
istics. Some  are  shy  and  retiring,  others  are  well-adjusted, 
and  still  others  show  their  maladjustments  by  antisocial  be- 
havior. The  same  variability  which  we  have  already  noted 
in  interests,  abilities,  and  achievement,  also  reveals  itself  in 
personality.  In  considering  pupil  characteristics,  we  have 
treated  interests  separately  merely  because  they  perform  a 
function  which  is  related  to  other  characteristics. 

Pupil  Needs.  If  a  class  attempts  to  master  twenty  words 
in  spelling  during  a  single  week,  individual  pupil  needs  may 
differ  widely.  Some  pupils  may  already  know  how  to  spell 
ten  or  fifteen  of  these  words,  while  others  know  few  or  none. 
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The  practice  was  followed  for  years  of  requiring  all  pupils 
to  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  on  each  word,  whether 
they  knew  it  or  not;  they  simply  spelled  each  word  in  order 
when  studying.  Teachers  had  found  no  technique  which 
would  eliminate  the  tremendous  waste  of  time  involved  in 
this  useless  repetition.  Now  the  first  step  in  teaching  spell- 
ing is  a  pretest  to  determine  each  pupil's  need  or  task;  pupils 
study  only  the  words  which  they  do  not  know. 

Children's  needs  also  differ  in  other  ways.  Some  have  had 
literary  and  musical  advantages,  while  others  have  not.  Some 
come  from  happy,  wholesome  homes  and  are  well  adjusted 
emotionally;  others  reveal  their  lack  of  adjustment  by  such 
symptoms  as  shyness,  lack  of  social  skills,  nervous  symptoms, 
or  antisocial  behavior.  Thus,  while  the  major  objectives  of 
education  are  obtained  through  the  philosophical  approach  of 
determining  the  kind  of  individual  and  citizen  we  wish  the 
child  to  become,  we  find  the  needs  of  the  child  by  discovering 
to  what  extent  he  has  failed  in  attaining  these  desirable  ob- 
jectives. The  term  "discovering"  is  used  advisedly.  Without 
tests  of  some  type,  either  standardized  or  informal,  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  pupil  will  know  what  spelling  words  or  arith- 
metic processes  are  unmastered;  without  tests  or  validated 
observational  techniques,  the  teacher  has  little  hope  of  learn- 
ing the  more  subtle  and  more  important  emotional  needs  of 
the  child;  namely,  what  factors  are  blocking  initiative,  why  he 
has  not  learned  to  cooperate,  and  why  he  feels  insecure  and 
lacks  self-reliance.  Fortunately,  both  tests  and  methods  for 
determining  these  needs  are  available  to  teachers. 

The  Nature  of  the  Class.  No  discussion  of  the  broader 
aspects  of  method  would  be  complete  without  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  class  or  grade  itself.  Too  many  teachers 
still  regard  their  groups,  their  grades,  or  their  classes  as  com- 
posed of  pupils  who  are  rather  similar  in  intelligence,  person- 
ality characteristics,  interests,  and  achievement.  Nothing 
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could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  typical  grade  is  com- 
posed of  pupils  in  which  the  least  mentally  mature  may  differ 
from  those  with  the  highest  mental  ages  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  years  and  in  which  the  spread  between  the  lowest  and 
highest  I.Q.  may  be  20  to  30  points.  A  typical  sixth  grade 
reading  class  will  have  pupils  who  read  only  as  well  as  the 
average  third  or  fourth  grader  and  some  who  will  read  as  well 
or  better  than  the  average  eighth  grader.  A  typical  fifth 
grade  class  in  arithmetic  will  contain  some  pupils  with  second 
or  third  grade  achievement  and  some  who  will  do  as  well  or 
better  than  eighth  or  ninth  graders.  A  typical  class  will  like- 
wise be  composed  of  pupils  who  differ  widely  in  personality 
characteristics;  some  of  them  will  be  happy,  possess  feelings 
of  belonging,  and  exhibit  other  evidences  of  good  adjustment; 
some  will  be  too  shy  and  diffident  and  will  give  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  self  reliance  and  personal  worth;  frequently  one  or 
more  members  of  a  class  will  show  maladjustments  sufficiently 
serious  to  manifest  themselves  in  antisocial  behavior.  Even 
when  a  whole  class  is  composed  of  pupils  with  identical  LQ/s 
the  members  of  that  class  still  differ  as  much  as  five  to  eight 
years  in  such  factors  as  language  and  non-language  ability, 
memory  abilitv.  and  reasoning  ability. 

The  so-called  grade  or  class,  therefore,  is  simply  a  group 
of  pupils  who  are  seated  in  the  same  room  or  who  belong  to 
the  same  group,  but  who  differ  so  widely  in  ability,  achieve- 
ment, interests,  and  personality  characteristics  that  to  treat 
them  as  if  th-ey  were  a  homogeneous  or  nearly  homogeneous 
group  can  onlv  result  in  time-consuming  and  meaningless  ac- 
tivities that  fail  to  recognize  the  realities  which  exist.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  we  must  seek  methods  and 
procedures  which  are  both  flexible  enough  and  effective 
enough  to  capitalize  rather  than  be  defeated  by  these  wide 
individual  differences  of  various  types.1 

1  Adapted  from  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  Educational  Diagnosis,  Educational 
Bulletin  No.  18  (Los  Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1952). 
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The  Proper  Objectives  of  Education.  The  objectives  of 
education  are  related  to  the  needs  of  society  and  to  the  nature 
and  needs  of  each  individual  pupil. 

The  needs  of  society  are  fairly  clear.  Thousands  have 
given  expression  to  sets  of  objectives  and  values  which  explain 
these  needs.  In  brief,  society  needs  informed,  intelligent 
citizens  who  understand  and  appreciate  their  American  her- 
itage, who  are  educated  and  trained  not  only  to  realize  their 
highest  individual  potentialities  but  to  contribute  the  maxi- 
mum to  the  common  welfare.  This  contribution  is  made  by 
intelligent  participation,  which  involves  not  only  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  a  democracy  but  the  acceptance  and 
proper  execution  of  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  the 
practices  of  democracy  so  that  it  may  serve  oncoming  gen- 
erations with  increasing  vitality  and  effectiveness. 

The  nature  and  needs  of  individual  pupils  are  not  so  clear. 
We  know  the  nature  and  needs  of  children  in  general,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  needs  of  each  individual  child  as  a  basis  for 
guiding  his  activities  is  a  task  which  we  as  yet  have  failed 
to  master  with  any  high  degree  of  success.  Our  above  dis- 
cussion of  pupil  characteristics  and  of  the  nature  of  a  class 
or  grade  should  impress  us  again  with  our  ignorance  regard- 
ing individual  pupils  and  with  the  extreme  importance  of 
knowing  the  characteristics  of  each  individual  child.  It  is  not 
merely  our  objectives— the  end  results  which  we  seek— which 
are  important;  the  manner  in  which  we  seek  to  attain  our 
objectives  or  goals  may  be  even  more  important  for  many 
children.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must  seek  a  method 
which  will  not  do  violence  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  any 
child;  we  must  find  one  which  will  provide  him  with  the 
proper  information  and  understandings  upon  which  to  de- 
velop appreciations  and  attitudes,  working  and  thinking 
skills,  and  prepare  him  to  fulfill  his  destiny  as  a  citizen 
regardless  of  his  limitations. 
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The  Quest  for  a  Unified  Method.  We  have  briefly  re- 
viewed some  of  the  important  factors,  such  as  pupil  interests, 
capacities,  and  needs,  which  must  determine  methods  if  they 
are  to  be  realistic  and  effective.  Teachers  have  long  known 
about  these  factors,  but  have  not  as  a  rule  combined  them 
effectively  in  administering  pupil  guidance.  We  are  thus 
interested  in  finding  a  general  unified  method  which  will 
include  these  varying  factors,  which  will  control  them  simul- 
taneously, and  which  can  be  used  to  guide  group  or  class 
activities  effectively.  Theoretically,  the  most  basic  plan  for  a 
general  method  may  be  outlined  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Determine  specifically  the  objectives  of  education  for  this 
particular  age  group  in  terms  of  the  whole  child. 

2.  Find  out  by  testing  and  observation  which  of  these  objec- 
tives are  already  attained  by  each  pupil. 

3.  Tabulate  unattained  objectives  to  discover  general  class 
needs  to  be  used  in  guiding  class  activities. 

4.  Keep  a  list  or,  in  some  cases,  have  each  pupil  keep  a  list 
of  his  needs. 

5.  Test  pupils  for  capacities  and  interests. 

6.  Guide  class  and  individual  pupil  activities  in  the  light  of 
these  interests,  capacities,  and  needs. 

7.  Continue  to  evaluate  progress  and  guide  pupils  until  objec- 
tives have  been  attained. 

Such  a  basic  plan,  while  theoretically  sound,  has  not 
worked  well  up  to  the  present  time  except  in  certain  skill  and 
subject  matter  areas  where  objectives  are  relatively  clear.  In 
many  areas,  such  as  the  social  studies,  science,  art,  and  music, 
where  objectives  are  more  general,  vague,  and  illusive,  other 
methods  must  be  employed  until  objectives  can  be  more  spe- 
cifically identified  and  described  in  terms  which  teachers  can 
understand  and  use.  Furthermore,  most  teachers  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  well  trained  in  the  use  of  valid  methods  of  obser- 
vation and  testing  to  determine  adequately  the  facts  of  pupil 
growth  and  pupil  needs.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  a  more 
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simple  general  plan  is  desirable  in  the  social  studies  and  re- 
lated areas. 

The  Unit  of  Work 

The  method  used  to  develop  the  "unit  of  work"  comes 
closer  than  any  technique  previously  devised  to  providing  an 
ideal  general  method.  While  it  has  certain  weaknesses, 
which  will  be  presented  later  in  this  chapter,  the  procedure 
in  question  is  definitely  superior  to  previous  general  methods. 
Before  the  unit  of  work  was  conceived  and  developed,  the 
basic  characteristics  of  general  method  appeared  somewhat 
as  follows: 

1.  Assignment  4.  Recitation 

2.  Motivation  5.  Review 

3.  Study  6.  Examination 

Each  of  these  categories  was  considered  a  more  or  less  in- 
dependent and  isolated  aspect  of  teaching  and  learning,  and 
an  elaborate  literature  was  developed  in  connection  with 
each.  Attempts  were  made  to  use  the  so-called  "laws"  of 
learning  as  they  were  variously  understood.  Later  when  con- 
cepts relating  to  the  "wholeness"  of  the  child  became  current, 
attempts  were  made  to  reinterpret  these  laws  in  harmony  with 
organismic  principles.  Attempts  were  also  made  to  vitalize 
education  through  better  assignments  and  more  spontaneous 
motivation.  Additional  light  on  the  nature  of  the  child  led  to 
stress  on  study  habits  and  the  values  of  directed  study. 
Growing  awareness  of  the  desirability  of  child  initiative,  origi- 
nality, and  cooperation  as  preparation  for  an  understanding 
of  and  participation  in  the  activities  of  democracy  led  to 
attempts  to  socialize  the  recitation.  However,  throughout 
these  attempts  at  reform  and  improvement,  each  of  the  above 
major  aspects  of  teaching  and  learning  retained,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  its  separate  and  independent  character.  At- 
tempts to  fuse  them  into  an  adequate  general  method  met 
with  considerable  opposition. 
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The  Unit  of  Work  Concept.  The  unit  of  work  attains  its 
unity,  vitality,  and  effectiveness  both  by  reorganizing  and 
fusing  old  concepts  of  method  and  by  creating  new  ones.  It 
takes  its  point  of  departure  from  a  major  purpose,  a  center  of 
interest,  or  an  enterprise  which  produces,  on  the  child  level, 
the  motivation,  characteristics,  and  activities  of  adults  in  pur- 
suing their  objectives  and  solving  their  life  problems.  The 
activities  of  children  are  purposeful  and  lead  naturally  to 
other  experiences.  Emphasis  in  the  unit  is  upon  pupil  plan- 
ning, doing,  and  evaluating;  children  are  encouraged  to  weigh 
values,  assume  responsibilities,  cooperate  in  achieving  group 
objectives,  and  to  use  their  initiative  and  imagination  in 
solving  their  problems.  Where  the  major  stress  in  previous 
methods  has  been  upon  teacher  decision  and  assignment, 
memorization  of  subject  matter,  and  repetition  of  subject  mat- 
ter during  the  recitation  period,  the  emphasis  in  the  new 
method  is  upon  group  decision,  with  the  teacher  guiding  but 
not  dictating;  upon  varied  group  activities  stressing  problem 
solving,  creative  work  (constructing,  dramatizing,  building, 
interpreting  with  clay,  music,  rhythms,  words ) ,  research  to 
find  the  answer  to  children's  own  challenging  questions  (not 
merely  the  teacher's  questions),  and  committee  work;  and 
upon  the  group  conference  or  forum.  In  the  group  confer- 
ence, which  largely  replaces  the  recitation  period,  the  chil- 
dren share  ideas,  interpret  individual  research  and  committee 
work,  and  evaluate  their  own  progress.  Again,  the  teacher 
guides  but  does  not  ask  all  the  questions  or  otherwise  com- 
pletely dominate  the  group.  The  teacher  tries  to  encourage 
the  children  to  think  through  their  own  problems,  not  merely 
to  ask  her  for  the  answers;  she  places  children  in  a  democratic 
situation  where  they  must  work  with  others,  not  always  alone, 
where  they  must  share  materials  and  equipment,  and  where 
they  must  learn  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  group. 

If  the  unit  of  work  is  to  give  children  opportunities  to  plan 
and  to  make  intelligent  choices,  it  must  be  flexible.   If  the 
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method  is  to  retain  its  lifelike  dynamic  quality  and  appeal, 
many  decisions  about  activities  to  be  undertaken  and  ways 
of  solving  problems  must  be  made  "on  the  spot"  by  the  pupils 
and  teachers  working  together.  However,  as  the  more  ma- 
ture member  of  the  group,  the  teacher  guides  the  children 
unobtrusively  so  all  activities  contribute  to  the  major  objec- 
tives of  the  unit.  Activities  must  be  educative  in  themselves, 
so  children  should  be  assisted  in  making  intelligent  decisions 
whenever  their  immaturity  and  lack  of  experience  leads  them 
into  blind  alleys  which  end  in  futile  rather  than  purposeful 
activities. 

The  Essential  Elements  of  the  Unit.  The  unit  of  work  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  unified  coordinated  elements,  each  of  which 
is  a  part  of  the  functional  whole.  Each  of  these  major  ele- 
ments is  an  organized  aspect  of  the  total  unit.  While  they 
have  been  variously  named  by  different  writers  in  the  field, 
these  major  elements  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  A  Major  Objective,  the  learning  product  to  be  attained;  the 
ability,  knowledge,  understanding  and  appreciation,  or 
combination  of  all  these,  which  will  help  the  child  to  adjust 
more  adequately  to  his  life  environment 

2.  More  Specific  Contributory  or  Functional  Obfective$,which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  activities 

3.  The  Approach  or  Introduction,  in  which  the  teacher  helps 
the  children  identify  their  own  interests  with  the  major 
objective  of  the  unit 

4.  The  Planning  and  Purposing,  in  which  the  children  more 
completely  accept  the  objective  of  the  unit  and  discuss 
what  they  want  to  know  and  do  about  it 

5.  The  Selection  and  Pursuit  of  Activities,  which  will  result 
in  the  attainment  of  the  desired  objective  or  goal.   At  this 
stage  there  must  be  careful  diagnosis  of  individual  differ- 
ences with  modification  of  activities  to  provide  for  them 

6.  Important  Incidental  Outcomes.   These  are  the  ideals,  un- 
derstandings,   appreciations,   techniques,    and    attitudes 
which  result  incidentally  from  the  activities.   While  they 
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are  not  pursued  directly  by  the  learners,  they  may  be  very 
important  outcomes  of  any  unit 

7.  Culminating  Activities,  which  provide  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  and  fix  the  major  outcomes  of  the  unit 

8.  The  Evaluation  or  Measurement  of  Unit  Outcomes,  which 
determines  the  extent  to  which  the  major  goal  has  been 
attained 

Not  all  units  contain  all  of  these  elements;  some  units  con- 
tain more;  and  there  are  endless  variations  and  combinations 
of  them.  The  nature  and  functions  of  these  elements  should 
become  clearer  from  the  following  illustrations. 

A  Unit  on  Clothing.  The  following  unit  was  developed  at 
the  32nd  Street  Demonstration  School,  The  University  of 
Southern  California.  The  participating  pupils  were  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age.  The  following  presentation  of  this 
unit  has  been  considerably  condensed. 

THE  UNIT:  Our  Clothing 

1.  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE 

An  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  signifi- 
cance of  clothing  and  ability  to  select  and  care  for  clothing  for  differ- 
ent occasions 

2.  CONTRIBUTORY  OBJECTIVES 

a)  An  understanding  of  why  we  wear  clothes 

b)  The  ability  to  help  choose  suitable  clothes  for  school,  play,  etc., 
and  to  take  good  care  of  clothes 

c)  An  understanding  of  where  clothes  come  from  and  how  they  are 
made 

(1)  Cotton 

(a)  How  we  get  cotton  materials 

(b)  Steps  in  making  cotton  cloth 

(c)  Planting  and  keeping  records  on  cotton  seeds 

(d)  Blending  colors 

(e)  Dyeing  cloth 

(2)  Woolens 

(a)  Where  wool  comes  from 

(&)  Steps  in  making  woolen  cloth:  shearing,  washing,  card- 
ing, spinning,  dyeing,  weaving 
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(3)  Silks 

(a)  Silk  worms  and  cocoons 

(b)  Unwinding  cocoons 

(c)  How  silk  is  woven  into  cloth 

(4)  Furs 

(a)  Where  furs  come  from 

(b)  Studying  pictures  of  fur-bearing  animals 

(c)  How  furs  are  made  into  clothing 

3.  APPROACH  OR  INTRODUCTION 

a)  The  teacher  selected  coats  and  sweaters  worn  by  pupils  and  dis- 
cussed them:  what  they  were  made  of,  how  they  were  made,  etc. 

b)  Pupils  were  shown  and  allowed  to  handle  costumes  of  people  of 
other  lands:  Arabian,  Egyptian,  Hawaiian,  and  Japanese.    Dif- 
ferences from  and  likenesses  to  our  own  clothing  and  the  reasons 
for  them  were  discussed. 

c)  The  children  were  shown  and  allowed  to  handle  dolls  dressed  in 
costumes  representative  of  America,  Holland,  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Japan,  and  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska.    Some  of  the  children  said 
they  had  similar  dolls  at  home  and  volunteered  to  bring  them  to 
school. 

4.  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSING 

When  the  children  were  thoroughly  interested  in  clothing  and  its 
possibilities  the  following  questions  were  asked:  Why  do  we  wear 
clothes?  How  can  we  choose  suitable  clothes  for  different  occasions? 
What  books  do  we  have  in  the  room  that  might  tell  us  about  clothes? 
What  other  things  might  help  us  to  study  about  clothes?  What 
would  you  like  to  know  about  clothes?  The  children  could  give  only 
partial  answers  to  these  questions;  so  several  days  were  spent  in  read- 
ing and  discussion.  The  children's  own  list  of  questions  about 
clothes  grew  steadily  during  this  period.  They  discussed  these 
aspects  of  the  problem: 

a)  Why  we  wear  clothes 

( 1 )  Protection.    Varies  with  climate  in  hot,  temperate,  and  cold 
lands 

(2)  Ornamentation:  ribbons,  beads,  pins,  etc. 

(3)  Identification:  postman,  fireman,  policeman,  etc. 

b)  How  we  choose  clothes 

(1)  Work  clothes 

(2)  Party  clothes 

(3)  School  clothes 

(4)  Play  clothes 
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c)  Books  which  tell  us  about  clothes 

(1)  Carpenter:  The  Clothes  We  Wear 

(2)  Petersham:  The  Story  Book  of  Cloth 

(3)  Shillig:  The  Four  Wonders 

(4)  Smith:  World  Folks 

(5)  Woodburn:  Pelles  New  Suit 

d)  Things  that  help  us  to  study  clothes 

(1)  Children's  clothes 

(2)  Costumes  of  other  countries 

(3)  Dolls  dressed  in  foreign  costumes 

(4)  Pictures  of  a  variety  of  dresses 

(5)  Real  cotton  plant 

(6)  Small  bale  of  cotton 

(7)  Cotton  cloth  (cheesecloth) 

(8)  Cold  water  dye 

(9)  Hand  carder 

(10)  Raw  wool 

(11)  Yarn 

(12)  Loom  for  weaving 

(13)  Simple  spinning 

(14)  Ball  of  carded  cotton 

(15)  Shepherd's  staff 

(16)  Articles  of  clothing  sold  in  a  store:  pins,  snaps,  needles 

(17)  Advertisements  in  papers  (cost  of  clothing) 

(18)  Reference  books 

5.  THE  SELECTION  AND  PURSUIT  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Each  of  the  following,  and  other  activities,  were  discussed  with  the 
pupils;  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  were  interested  an  activity  was 
included  in  the  plans.    Each  group  activity  was  reported  to  or  dem- 
onstrated to  the  class.    Sometimes  the  teacher  demonstrated;  at  other 
times  a  group  of  children  or  a  single  child  was  responsible, 
a)   Observing  and  manipulating  cotton  fibers  (What  is  cotton?) 
fe)   Taking  cotton  cloth  apart  (observation  of  cotton  thread) 

c)  Showing  how  fibers  are  made  into  thread  and  woven  into  cloth 

d)  Studying  and  planting  cotton  seeds 

e)  Devising  and  keeping  a  record 

/)   Blending  colors  and  dyeing  cloth 

g)  Writing  stories  about  activities 

h)  Taking  care  of  cotton  clothes 

i)  Reading  about  how  woolen  cloth  is  made 
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/)  Making  hammocks  and  weaving  wool  cloth 

Jfc)  Taking  care  of  woolen  clothes:  the  children  experimented  with 
washing  pieces  o£  an  old  woolen  sweater  in  hot  water,  cold 
water,  etc.  They  decided  upon  the  best  method  of  washing  doll 
clothes  made  of  wool. 

I)  Watching  silk  worms  spin  cocoons 
m)  Unwinding  cocoons 

n)  Reading  about  how  silk  is  woven  into  cloth 

o)   Studying  silk  clothes  and  how  to  care  for  them 

p)  Reading  stories  about  animals  that  have  fur 

q )  Finding  how  furs  are  made  into  clothing 

r)  Naming  animals  from  pictures 

s)  Discussing  how  to  take  care  of  furs 

*)  Creating  rhythms  illustrating  shearing,  washing,  carding,  spin- 
ning, dyeing,  and  weaving 

«)  Playing  store  and  expanding  number  concepts  (costs  of  differ- 
ent articles,  how  to  make  change,  etc.) 

v)  Building  a  5  and  10  cent  store— placing  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing on  racks 

During  the  development  of  these  activities  the  teacher  checked  con- 
stantly to  see  that  all  pupils  understood  the  point  and  results  of  each 

activity.    Some  were  repeated  for  slower  pupils.    Provision  was 

made  for  individual  differences  by: 

a)  Allowing  children  to  choose  activities  in  which  they  were  most 
interested 

b)  Having  brighter  pupils  do  hardest  tasks 

c)  Allowing  brighter  pupils  to  assist  the  slower 

d)  Teacher  assistance  for  those  in  need 

6.  IMPORTANT  INCIDENTAL  OUTCOMES 

a)  Writing,  spelling,  and  English  usage  from  writing  stories  and 

keeping  records 
6)  Sense  of  rhythm 
c)  Number  concepts 

7.  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

Presenting  a  play  which  the  children  had  developed  in  dramatic 
play  periods.  The  scene  for  the  play  was  the  5  and  10  cent  store 
which  the  children  had  built;  different  customers  came  to  buy  vari- 
ous articles.  The  play  was  presented  to  another  group  and  to  the 
children's  mothers. 
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8.  MEASUREMENT  OF  UNIT  OUTCOMES 
Simple  checking  questions  on: 

a)  Why  we  wear  clothes 

b)  How  to  select  clothes 

c)  Origin  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  furs 

d)  Steps  in  making  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  cloth 

e)  How  to  mix  colors  to  get  other  colors 

/)  Kinds  of  clothing  made  from  different  materials 
g)  How  to  care  for  different  kinds  of  clothes 
h)   Simple  arithmetic  combinations 
i)   Spelling  test  on  words  learned  in  the  unit 
/)  Correcting  incorrect  sentences  used  in  stories 

An  Airplane  Unit.  The  following  unit  was  also  developed 
at  the  32nd  Street  Demonstration  School  of  The  University 
of  Southern  California.  Like  the  previous  unit  it  has  been 
condensed  to  save  space.  It  was  used  with  a  sixth  grade  class. 

THE  UNIT:  Aviation  Today 

1.  MAJOR  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  nature,  construction,  and 
uses  of  the  airplane 

2.  CONTRIBUTORY  OBJECTIVES 

a)  An  understanding  of: 

(1)  How  planes  are  constructed 

(2)  How  pilots  are  trained  to  fly 

(3)  How  instruments  aid  flyers 

(4)  How  airplane  gasoline  helps  flying 

(5)  How  an  airport  is  managed 

(6)  Airports  of  the  sea— airplane  carriers 

(7)  The  uses  of  airplanes 

b)  The  ability  to  assemble  or  construct  a  toy  airplane 

3.  APPROACH  OR  INTRODUCTION 

The  teacher  placed  children's  books  on  aviation  on  the  reading  table, 
arranged  colored  pictures  of  planes  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  had 
three  model  planes  and  a  glider  on  exhibition.  The  planes  and 
gliders  were  flown  in  the  room.  In  the  reading  and  discussion  period 
which  followed,  the  children  expressed  a  desire  to  study  about  avi- 
ation. 
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4.  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSING 

After  the  decision  to  study  aviation  had  been  made,  the  children 
discussed  still  further  what  they  wanted  to  know  and  do  about  air- 
planes. 

a)  Some  things  we  wish  to  know 

( 1 )  What  airplanes  are  made  of 

(2)  What  kinds  of  motors  are  used 

( 3 )  Who  makes  motors 

(4)  What  companies  make  planes  and  what  kinds 

(5)  How  long  it  takes  to  make  a  plane 

(6)  What  gas  tanks  are  made  of 

(7)  Kinds  of  instruments  that  are  used 

(8)  What  plane  radios  are  like 

(9)  How  pilots  are  trained  for  commerce 

(10)  How  pilots  are  trained  for  war 

(11)  What  blind  flying  is  like 

(12)  How  pilots  get  licenses  to  fly 

(13)  Where  planes  can  take  off  and  land 

( 14 )  How  an  airport  is  run 

(15)  Rules  for  flying  and  landing 

(16)  How  far  planes  can  fly 

(17)  What  formations  are  used  in  flying 

(18)  Ways  in  which  planes  are  used 

(19)  What  airplane  carriers  are  like 

(20)  The  number  of  planes  a  carrier  can  carry 

(21)  How  planes  take  off  and  land  on  carriers 

(22)  What  airplane  gasoline  is  like 

The  above  list  was  printed  on  a  large,  permanent  chart  and  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  guiding  the  children's  reading. 

b)  Some  things  we  would  like  to  do 

( 1 )  Read  about  planes 

(2)  Make  model  planes 

(3)  Make  a  trip  to  an  airport 

(4)  See  some  real  planes  that  can  fight 

(5)  See  a  carrier 
(8)  See  a  battle 

(7)  See  a  plane  "shot"  from  a  battleship 

(8)  Collect  pictures  of  different  planes 

(9)  Write  letters  to  flyers  and  plane  makers 

( 10 )  Draw  different  kinds  of  planes 

(11)  Have  an  airplane  meet  and  fly  our  planes     , 
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c)  Committees  and  duties  of  committee  chairmen 

The  children  and  teacher  decided  that  some  of  the  activities 
suggested  could  not  be  undertaken:  e.g.,  "See  a  battle."  They 
then  formed  themselves  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  major 
interests.  Before  beginning  group  work  they  made  the  follow- 
ing rules  to  be  followed  by  the  chairman  selected  by  each  group. 
The  chairman: 

(1)  Helps  pass  out  and  collect  materials 

(2)  Checks  to  see  that  his  committee  cleans  up  promptly 

(3)  Checks  to  see  that  work  is  well  done 

(4)  At  the  end  of  each  period  he  reports  on: 
(a)  Progress  of  his  committee 

(fo)   Materials  needed  next  time 

(  c)   What  his  committee  plans  to  do  next  period 

(d)  Problems  his  committee  faces 

(e)  Pupils  who  were  most  helpful  in  carrying  out  com- 
mittee plans 

d)  Standards  to  be  observed  while  at  work 

There  was  not  enough  equipment  for  everyone  and  some  of 
the  tools  were  sharp  and  dangerous.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved,  the  children  suggested  these  standards: 

( 1 )  We  share  our  tools 

(2)  We  talk  only  when  necessary 

(3)  We  use  only  as  much  material  as  we  need 

(4)  We  clean  up  quietly  after  work 

(5)  We  practice  safety  at  all  times 

(6)  We  finish  what  we  start 

(7)  We  put  things  away  where  they  belong 

( 8 )  We  walk  around  only  when  necessary 

(9)  We  touch  only  our  own  work  and  materials 

(10)  We  help  others  clean  up 

(11)  When  we  finish  something  we  take  out  quiet  work 

(12)  We  cooperate  with  the  chairman  of  our  committee 

The  above  standards  were  charted  and  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

e)  Books  about  planes  suggested  by  the  teacher  and  her  children: 

( 1 )  Craig :  Our  Earth  and  Its  Story 

(2)  Hall:  Skyways 

(3)  Jacobs:  Knights  of  the  Wing 

(4)  Petersham  et  al.:  Story  Book  of  Aircraft 
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(5)  Romer  et  al:  Sky  Travel 

(6)  Webster:  Travel  by  Air,  Land,  and  Sea 

A  list  of  aviation  stories  for  children  was  compiled  and  the  books 
made  available. 
f )   Materials  needed  for  construction 

Before  actual  instruction  began,  committees  decided  what  they 
wished  to  do.  Some  worked  on  the  Fairchild  model,  several  on 
the  Pacific  Ace,  several  on  the  Scientific  Skyscraper,  some  on 
the  P-38,  some  on  gliders,  some  on  drawings  of  planes,  and  one 
committee  made  a  scrap  book.  Among  the  materials  needed 
were  the  following: 

(1)  Cardboard 

(2)  Cigar  boxes 

(3)  Pins 

(4)  Knives 

(5)  Paper  or  cloth  for  coverings 

(6)  Rulers 

(7)  Glue 

(8)  Brushes 

(9)  Water 

(10)  Tape 

(11)  Rubber  bands 

5.  PURSUIT  OF  ACTIVITIES 

a)  Construction,  reading,  and  discussion  periods  were  alternated, 
fc)  At  the  end  of  each  construction  period,  each  chairman  reported 
on: 

(1)  Progress,  materials,  problems,  and  plans 

(2)  Extent  to  which  his  committee  lived  up  to  standards 

c)  As  activities  were  completed,  groups  and  individuals  chose  new 
activities,  among  them  the  following: 

(1)  Reporting  how  airplane  companies  test  new  planes 

(2)  Reading  about  and  reporting  on  carriers 

(3)  Tracing  on   a  world  map   where  planes  flew  between 
countries 

(4)  Reading  and  discussing  the  uses  of  airplanes  in  commerce 
and  war 

(5)  Making  and  reporting  the  steps  in  constructing  a  large 
airplane 

(6)  Reporting  on  the  different  kinds  of  aircraft 

(7)  Building  a  model  airport 
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(8)  Reading  and  reporting  how  the  Army  and  Navy  train 
pilots 

(9)  Reporting  an  interview  in  which  a  pupil  learned  about 
aviation  gasoline 

(10)  Writing  letters  to  get  answers  to  questions  not  covered 
in  the  books  at  hand 

(11)  Preparing  a  classroom  exhibit 

(12)  Reporting  on  parachutes 

(13)  Reporting  on  beacon  lights  and  their  function 

(14)  Reporting  on  the  beam  finder 

(15)  Reporting  on  the  automatic  pilot 

(16)  Holding  an  air  meet  for  those  who  completed  planes  that 
would  fly 

(17)  Keeping  a  list  of  the  new  words  learned 

As  activities  were  completed  they  were  reported  and  evaluated 
during  discussion  periods;  new  plans  were  announced.  When 
the  chairmen  discussed  the  results  of  each  activity,  both  the 
children  and  the  teacher  offered  their  comments.  Pupil  as  well 
as  teacher  explained  reports  and  helped  those  in  difficulty.  Some 
reports  were  mimeographed,  others  were  outlined  on  the  board. 
Pupils  took  notes  on  important  items. 

6.  IMPORTANT  INCIDENTAL  OUTCOMES 

a)  While  the  important  vehicle  was  Aviation  Today,  this  unit  was 
definitely  planned  to  yield  other  concomitant  outcomes,  among 
them  the  following: 

(1)  Efficient  work  habits 

(2)  Skill  in  evaluating  work 

(3)  Respect  for  authority  and  accuracy 

(4)  Initiative  and  originality  in  proposing  and  executing  plans 

(5)  Social  cooperation  and  adjustment 

fe)  More  or  less  incidental  outcomes  which  were  followed  up  were: 

(1)  Practice  in  letter  writing 

(2)  Learning  to  locate  pictures  and  reading  materials 

(3)  Appreciation  of  the  importance  of  skilled  workmen 

(4)  Practice  in  arithmetic  fundamentals  and  measurement 

(5)  Learning  new  words  related  to  aviation 

7.  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

a)  A  classroom  exhibit 

b)  An  airplane  meet 
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8.  MEASUREMENT  OF  UNIT  OUTCOMES 

a)  An  objective-type  test,  with  section  on: 

(1)  Aviation  vocabulary 

(2)  Types  of  planes 

( 3 )  Construction  of  planes 

(4)  Importance  of  planes 

(5)  Skilled  workmen  and  our  safety 

(6)  Pupil  work-standards  and  skills 

b)  Evaluation  of  the  flying  performance  of  the  model  planes  at  the 
airplane  meet 

A  Unit  on  the  Use  of  Leisure  Time.  The  following  is  a 
brief  sketch  of  another  type  of  unit.  Developed  both  for  sec- 
ond and  fourth  graders,  it  is  of  interest  because  its  purpose 
and  appeal  are  primarily  personal.  The  following  is  the 
fourth  grade  plan. 

THE  UNIT:  How  to  Use  Leisure  Time  Wisely 

1.  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE 

To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  value  and  significance  of  leisure  time 
and  how  it  may  be  used  wisely 

2.  CONTRIBUTORY  OBJECTIVES 

To  help  each  child  evaluate  his  own  leisure  time,  conduct,  and  pos- 
sibilities in  the  following  terms: 
0)  What  things  I  do  that  waste  time 
6)  How  much  time  I  waste  each  day,  week,  and  month 

c)  Worth-while  things  for  me  to  do 

d)  In  which  activities  am  I  most  interested 

e)  For  what  types  of  activities  do  I  possess  ability 

/)  What  places  and  facilities  are  available  for  my  recreation,  de- 
velopment, and  amusement 

3.  APPROACH 

a)  The  teacher  presented  a  questionnaire  asking  pupils  what  they 
did  at  various  specific  periods  during  the  preceding  two  weeks. 
Few  knew.  They  agreed  that  they  had  wasted  much  time. 

fe)  The  teacher  gave  the  class  an  "interests  and  activities"  test. 

4.  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSING 

After  a  period  of  discussion,  pupils  decided  to  do  the  following 
things: 
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a)  Keep  a  record  for  a  week  on  how  each  spent  his  time 

b)  Make  a  map  of  the  territory  surrounding  their  homes,  locating 
worth-while  places  to  visit  and  things  to  do 

c)  Plan  schedule  balancing  work,  recreation,  and  rest 

d)  Read  books  on  keeping  healthy  and  happy 

e)  Read  books  on  interesting  things  to  do  in  leisure  time  (Books 
covered  city,  farm,  zoo,  toys,  workshop,  etc.) 

5.  ACTIVITIES 

a)  Pupils  reported  their  time  records  to  class   (sleeping,  eating, 
studying,  playing,  etc. ) . 

b)  Records  were  tabulated  into  one  report  and  time  wasted  was 
estimated  for  each  as  well  as  for  class  as  a  whole  and  reported 
to  the  class. 

c)  The  teacher  gave  a  report  on  the  results  of  the  interests  and 
activities  survey.    The  report  showed  that: 

(1)  Many  were  doing  things  in  which  they  were  not  interested 

(2)  Many  were  interested  in  things  they  did  not  do 

(3)  Many  were  doing  things  in  which  they  were  interested 
Pupils  concluded  in  the  discussion  of  the  report  that  they  could 
•save  time,  enjoy  life  more,  and  make  better  use  of  their  time  if 
they  planned  better. 

d)  Various  pupils  reported  on  their  reading,  and  discussions  fol- 
lowed. 

e)  Pupils  presented  and  discussed  their  maps  on  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  use  of  leisure  time. 

/)  Each  pupil  made  a  short  list  of  the  things  which  he  thought  he 
could  do  well,  or  would  like  to  learn  to  do  well.  These  were 
reported  to  the  class,  and  the  pupils  discussed  how  one  could 
tell  if  he  had  the  ability  to  do  certain  things. 

g)  Each  pupil  made  a  personal  plan  for  balancing  work,  leisure- 
time  activities,  and  rest. 

h)  Each  pupil  kept  a  record  of  what  he  actually  did  with  his  leisure 
time  during  the  two  weeks  following.  This  record  was  com- 
pared with  his  first  record  of  how  he  spent  his  time.  Among 
the  activities  in  which  each  engaged  were  the  following:  making 
toys,  taking  trips,  painting,  working  with  clay,  reading,  writing 
letters,  writing  stories  and  poems,  collecting  pictures  and  stamps, 
etc. 

i )  Trips  were  taken  by  the  entire  class  to  interesting  places  in  the 
community. 
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6.  EVALUATION  OF  OUTCOMES 

a)  Observation 

(1)  Improvement  in  interest,  attitude,  and  behavior  in  class 
trips 

(2)  Improvement  in  work  habits  in  class 

(3)  Reports  from  parents  on  use  of  leisure 

b)  Objective-type  test  on: 

(1)  Places,    facilities,    distances,    and    costs    for   leisure-time 
activities 

(2)  Things  learned  on  trips  and  excursions 

(3)  Questions  on  methods  of  making  toys,  using  paints,  and 
modeling 

(4)  Questions  on  results  of  surveys  made  by  class 

(5)  Questions  on  reading  reports  to  class 

7.  CULMINATION 

a)  Classroom  exhibit  of  the  group's  leisure  activities;  stamp  collec- 
tions, nature  specimen,  leisure  time  reports,  etc. 

b)  "Three-minute"  speakers  were  sent  to  other  rooms  to  tell  about 
the  facilities  for  leisure  time  activities  within  the  immediate 
school  community  and  to  invite  children  to  examine  the  classroom 
exhibit. 

A  Unit  on  Art.    The  final  illustrative  unit  is  on  arts  and 
crafts  and  was  developed  and  used  in  a  fifth  grade. 

THE  UNIT:  American  Arts  and  Crafts 

1.  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE 

To  gain  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  American  art  and  to  increase  the  children's  ability  to 
use  various  art  media 

2.  CONTRIBUTORY  OBJECTIVES 

a)  An  acquaintance  with: 

(1)  Stories  of  American  artists 

(2)  Great  American  writers  and  poets 

(3)  American  music  and  musicians 

b)  Ability  to  use  art  principles  in  choosing  fabric,  colors,  and 
clothing 

c)  An  understanding  of  what  makes  furniture  artistic 

d)  An  appreciation  of  art  and  beauty  in  the  environment 
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e)  Increased  ability  to  use  effectively  various  art  media:  paints, 
metal,  glass,  etc. 

3.  APPROACH  OR  INTRODUCTION 

When  the  children  entered  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
there  were  no  decorations  of  any  type;  pictures  and  wall  decora- 
tions had  been  removed  from  the  walls  and  all  story  books  from  the 
tables  and  shelves.  Children  were  asked  if  they  liked  the  room,  and 
when  they  responded  in  the  negative,  were  asked  to  indicate  why. 

4.  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSING 

In  the  discussion  of  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  classroom 
more  attractive,  friendly,  and  livable,  the  following  suggestions 
were  made: 

(1)  Find  out  who  the  best  American  painters  are  and  get  one 
picture  painted  by  each.     (Since  this  was  obviously  not  prac- 
tical, the  group  decided  on  2.) 

(2)  Study  American  painters,  and  see  how  many  pictures  in  the 
school  have  been  painted  by  them 

(3)  Have  the  room  pictures  replaced,  and  study  them  to  see  if 
they  are  good  art 

(4)  Find  out  the  best  American  writers,  and  check  our  books, 
after  they  are  returned  to  the  tables  and  shelves,  to  see  if 
they  include  any  works  of  these  authors 

(5)  Make  a  list  of  the  best  American  songs  and  reasons  why  they 
are  good 

(6)  Make  a  list  of  the  songs  we  like  best 

(7)  Learn  some  of  the  songs  we  like  best 

(8)  Visit  stores  to  learn  about  artistic  furniture 

(9)  Decide  what  kinds  of  decorations  are  artistic 
(10)  Find  out  what  it  means  to  live  artistically 

5.  ACTIVITIES 

(1)  Discuss  the  works  of  some  famous  American  painters,  showing 
pictures 

(2)  Visit  the  art  museum  where  we  can  see  and  compare  various 
artists'  pictures 

(3)  Experiment  with  color  (A  science  experiment  was  conducted 
with  the  children.) 

(4)  Plan  and  paint  suitable  pictures  for  our  room 

(5)  Select,  mount,  and  space  them  artistically 
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(6)  Read  and  find  out  how  we  can  express  our  artistic  feelings 
through  media   other  than   painting    (metalwork,   weaving, 
pottery,  etc.) 

(7)  Decide  what  metals  we  can  work  with  satisfactorily  in  the 
classroom 

(8)  Discuss  what  practical  uses  we  have  for  decorative  metal 

(9)  Discuss  and  make  suitable  artistic  designs 

(10)  Etch  aluminum  belt  buckles,  bracelets,  buttons,  etc. 

(11)  Make  copper  book  ends,  ash  trays,  etc. 

(12)  Plan  and  arrange  an  art  exhibit  of  children's  work 

(13)  Read  and  discuss  how  we  might  apply  art  principles  to  im- 
prove our  everyday  living 

(14)  Read  to  find  out  what  types  of  clothing  each  child  should  wear 
to  improve  his  own  personal  appearance 

(15)  Study  types  of  color  personalities  on  "Personality"  charts,  and 
determine  our  particular  type 

(16)  Make  individual  color  personality  charts 

(17)  See  different  "natural"  materials  being  made  (motion  pictures, 
observations  in  factories,  etc.) 

(18)  Experiment  to  find  which  materials  are  more  practical,  dur- 
able, and  attractive— man-made  materials  or  "natural"  materials 
(Nylon,  Zelon,  Neopreme,  silk,  linen,  etc.) 

(19)  Read  the  story  of  glass 

(20)  Collect  and  make  an  exhibit  of  old  glass 

(21)  Etch  glass  in  the  room 

(22)  Listen  to  good  music 

(23)  Sing  songs  we  have  learned,  and  discuss  why  we  liked  them 
well  enough  to  learn  them 

(24)  Read  and  tell  stories  of  famous  composers 

(25)  Write  some  songs  for  our  own  amusement 

(26)  Present  the  songs  we  like  the'  best  in  a  radio  broadcast,  in- 
cluding the  songs  written  by  favorite  composers  and  those  the 
children  have  created 

Notice  that  this  final  list  of  activities  was  much  more  extensive  than 
the  original  list  suggested  by  the  children.  As  the  children  read, 
new  possibilities  occurred  to  them;  the  teacher  encouraged  the 
development  of  these  new  suggestions  when  they  contributed  to 
the  major  objective;  also,  she  introduced  valuable  activities  herself. 
Some  of  these  activities  were  developed  by  the  entire  class  working 
as  a  group;  others  were  carried  out  by  committees  or  individuals. 
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To  provide  for  individual  differences  as  the  unit  progressed,  the 
teacher: 

a)  Assisted  children  in  selecting  activities,  evaluating  work,  and 
giving  suggestions 

b)  Built  number  concepts-helped  pupils  estimate  sizes  of  metal  to 
be  used  for  particular  articles,  the  cost  of  materials,  etc. 

c)  Gave  arithmetic  drill  helps  to  children  who  were  weak  in  the 
fundamental  processes 

d)  Gave  special  drill  helps  to  those  who  had  reading  and  spelling 
difficulties 

e)  Evaluated  children's  accomplishments  at  the  end  of  the  day,  sug- 
gesting ways  of  making  a  new  day  happier  and  more  satisfying 
for  everyone 

6.  IMPORTANT  INCIDENTAL  OUTCOMES 

a)  Recognized  lines  and  qualities  of  period  furniture 

b)  Learned    interesting    facts    about    metalwork,    weaving,    and 
pottery 

c)  Acquired  ideas  of  good  taste  and  expression  of  personality  in 
dress 

d)  Learned  about  materials  used  in  decoration,  furniture,  and  dress 

e)  Increased  ability  to  work  together  cooperatively  and  democrati- 
cally in  committees 

7.  EVALUATION  OF  OUTCOMES 

The  teacher  attempted  to  make  the  following  evaluations  and  keep 
notes  as  the  unit  progressed: 

0)  Observe  children's  appreciation  and  awareness  of  the  things  of 
beauty  around  them 

b)  Observe  children's  awareness  of  and  improvement  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance 

c)  Observe  children's  efforts  and  accomplishment  in  making  se- 
lections involving  judgment  in  color,  line,  design,  and  good  taste 

d)  Observe  children's  ability  to  select  things  that  suit  their  own 
personalities  and  tastes 

e)  Observe  children's  attitudes,  self-confidence,  and  self-satisfac- 
tion when  good  judgment  and  good  taste  have  been  used  in 
making  selections 

/)  Analyze  children's  responses  when  situations  present  themselves 
involving  choices  between  finer  things  or  objects  of  lesser  merit 

g)  Observe  increased  interest  in  fine  pictures,  music,  or  objects  of 
beauty 
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h)  Keep  records  of  the  child's  growth,  activities,  and  efforts  in  self- 
expression 

i)  Observe  increased  interest  and  effort  in  self-expression  through 
varied  media  of  art 

/)   Note  increased  skill  in  handling  materials 

k)   Note  improvement  in  child's  ability  to  evaluate  his  own  work 

I)  Observe  children's  awareness  to  and  interest  in  keeping  the 
room  attractive  and  pleasant 

m)  Observe  growth  of  children's  democratic  attitude  in  sharing 
materials,  cooperation,  and  living  happily  together 

n)  Observe  interest  and  growth  in  understanding  of  art  and  hand- 
craft  in  America 

8.  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

a)  Children  held  an  exhibition  of  the  things  they  made.    Each  ex- 
plained the  art  qualities  of  his  product. 

b )  One  child  gave  a  talk  on  the  room  pictures. 

c)  One  child  gave  a  report  on  American  writers  of  children's 
stories. 

d)  The  class  sang  three  songs  they  had  learned. 

A  Unit  on  Improving  Intercultural  Understandings  and 
Attitudes.  The  following  is  a  brief  digest  of  a  unit  which  was 
used  in  a  seventh  grade  class. 

THE  UNIT:  Understanding  Other  Peoples 

1.  MAJOR  OBJECTIVE 

To  learn  how  we  can  live  more  peaceably  and  happily  with  other 
peoples  in  one  world. 

2.  CONTRIBUTORY  OBJECTIVES 

a)  Understanding  and  appreciating  the  contributions  of  other  peo- 
ples to  our  culture 

b)  Understanding  how  geography  and  climate  determine  living 
conditions  and  habits 

c)  Understanding  likenesses  and  differences  between  our  race  and 
other  races 

d)  Understanding  likenesses  and  differences  between  our  religion 
and  the  religions  of  other  peoples 

e)  Understanding  how  peoples  help  each  other— the  interdepend- 
ence of  peoples 
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/)  Understanding  and  accepting  the  fact  that  significant  differ- 
ences do  and  will  continue  to  exist  between  us  and  other  peoples, 
and  that  some  types  of  adjustments  must  be  made  by  all. 

3.  APPROACH  OR  INTRODUCTION 

a)  Photographs  of  various  peoples  and  objects  of  their  culture  were 
displayed  with  special  attention  given  to  nationalities  repre- 
sented in  the  class.  The  homelands  of  the  various  nationalities 
were  located  on  a  large  wall  map.  The  teacher  made  sure  that 
the  children  had  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  accomplishments 
of  these  other  peoples,  pointing  out  the  beauty  of  their  pottery, 
their  delicate  handwork,  etc. 

fc)  The  teacher  read  a  story  from  Your  World  and  Mine  2  stressing 
the  friendship  between  two  boys,  one  a  Filipino  and  the  other 
an  American. 

c)  She  asked  the  children  if  they  had  ever  had  friends  who  were 
of  other  nationalities  and  encouraged  them  to  relate  their 
experiences. 

d)  Then  the  teacher  played  several  short  music  selections  on  rec- 
ords, asking  who  wrote  them.    She  did  the  same  with  pictures 
in  books,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  other  people  (not 
Americans)  painted  them.    She  remarked  casually  that  other 
people  have  done  remarkable  things  of  which  they  can  be  very 
proud. 

4.  PLANNING  AND  PURPOSING 

After  the  above  discussion  had  been  concluded  the  pupils  agreed 
that  they  could  learn  a  great  deal  from  other  peoples  and  that  they 
would  like  to  know  more  about  them.  The  teacher  said  that  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  studying  other  peoples  was  to  understand 
them  well  enough  so  that  we  could  avoid  wars  and  live  more  peace- 
ably. She  then  asked:  What  peoples  do  you  wish  to  study? 
What  do  you  wish  to  learn  about  each  people?  The  decisions  of 
the  pupils  follow: 
a)  We  wish  to  study 

(1)  The  East  Indians 

(2)  The  Japanese 

(3)  The  Negroes 

(4)  The  Russians 

(5)  The  Mexicans 

(6)  The  Koreans 

2  Grace  Dawson,  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  and  Fay  Adams,  Your  World  and  Mine 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1951),  pp.  401-2. 
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6)  Some  tilings  we  wish  to  know  about  them 

(1)  Where  they  live 

(2)  What  they  do  to  earn  a  living 

(3)  Their  climate 

(4)  Their  amusements 

(5)  What  they  eat 

(6)  What  clothes  they  wear 

(7)  The  kinds  of  houses  they  build 

(8)  What  kind  of  music  they  have 

(9)  Etc. 

5.  THE  SELECTION  AND  PURSUIT  OF  ACTIVITIES 

a)  Reading  stories  about  these  peoples 
"b )   Making  maps  showing  where  they  live 

c)  Meeting  peoples  of  different  races  and  nationalities  and  inter- 
viewing them 

d)  Getting  speakers  of  different  races  to  tell  the  class  about  their 
people 

e)  Collecting  pictures  of  other  peoples  and  making  a  bulletin 
board  display 

/)   Collecting  objects  made  and  used  by  different  peoples  and  dis- 
playing them 

g)  Studying  the  climates,  resources,  and  products  of  other  coun- 
tries 

ft)   Reading  about  clothing  and  shelter  in  other  countries,  stressing 
the  fact  that  the  climate  and  resources  of  the  country  help  de- 
termine the  clothing  and  shelter  of  the  people  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences that  the  children  observe  are  not  peculiarities  of  the 
people  but  wise  adaptations  to  these  factors 
i)  Learning  about  the  foods  that  other  people  eat 
;')  Learning  how  much  people  in  other  countries  earn  for  their 

work  per  day  or  month  and  what  they  can  buy  for  it 
fc)  Finding  out  what  other  peoples  think  of  each  other  and  of  us 
Z)   Making  a  list  of  things  we  believed  about  other  peoples  which 

aren't  so 

m)  Listing  new  things  we  have  learned  about  other  peoples 
n)  Listing  ways  we  can  learn  to  better  understand  other  people 
o)  Listing  the  things  Americans  can  do  to  help  other  people 
understand  us 

6.  PROCEDURES 

All  planning  of  assignments,  forming  of  committees,  reporting, 
evaluating,  etc.,  were  done  by  the  class  with  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
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Children  often  worked  in  committees,  reporting  their  findings  to  the 
class. 

7.  IMPORTANT  OUTCOMES 

During  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  above  activities,  both 
pupils  and  teacher  raised  questions  from  time  to  time.  Some  of 
these  questions  are  listed  below: 

a)  Is  any  race  better  than  any  other? 

b)  Is  any  religion  better  than  any  other? 

c)  Why  do  some  people  have  too  little  to  eat  and  wear? 

d)  Why  are  peoples  afraid  of  each  other? 

e)  Why  do  peoples  work  at  the  things  they  do? 

/)   Why  do  some  peoples  have  to  work  for  such  low  wages? 
The  above  questions  formed  the  basis  for  a  good  deal  of  additional 
research  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  that  things  that  are  different 
may  be  just  as  good  as  ours;  things  we  do  not  like  may  be  best  for 
others,  etc. 

8.  INCIDENTAL  OUTCOMES 

a)  Reading  interests  were  widely  extended 

b)  Writing,  English  usage,  spelling,  etc.,  improved  and  many  new 
and  interesting  words  added  to  vocabulary 

c)  Both  art  and  music  knowledge  and  appreciation  were  extended 

9.  CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

The  children  presented  a  pageant  in  which  different  students  rep- 
resented other  peoples.  They  told  about  their  customs,  where  they 
lived,  what  their  problems  and  difficulties  were,  what  they  liked 
and  disliked  about  the  United  States  and  other  peoples,  and  why 
they  wished  to  live  at  peace  with  other  peoples. 

10.  MEASUREMENT  OF  OUTCOMES 

The  teacher  tested  major  facts  and  their  implication  with  regard  to 
the  six  peoples  studied.  She  used  an  attitudes  test  that  revealed 
how  pupils  felt  toward  other  peoples,  and  a  test  on  the  knowledges 
and  skills  they  possessed  in  locating  information  for  the  various 
activities  in  which  they  participated. 

Developing  and  Using  Units  of  Work 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  past  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship between  certain  aspects  of  units  of  work  and  certain 
older  principles  and  landmarks  which  constitute  a  large  part 
of  educational  literature  and  research.  This  confusion  has 
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arisen  not  only  from  the  attempts  of  certain  writers  to  produce 
a  definite  cleavage  between  unit  of  work  procedures  and  old 
concepts,  principles,  and  the  results  of  research,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  not  made  valid  evaluations 
of  either  the  old  or  new  point  of  view.  For  these  reasons,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  consider  the  following  special  aspects  of 
unit  of  work  procedures  and  to  develop  the  concepts  in 
greater  detail. 

Unit  of  Work  Objectives.  The  unit  of  work  method  is 
a  procedure  for  attaining  certain  objectives  of  the  curricu- 
lum, not  necessarily  a  new  statement  of  objectives .  For  exam- 
ple, initiative,  originality,  ideals,  attitudes,  desirable  charac- 
ter, and  personality  adjustment  were  expressed  objectives  of 
education  long  before  unit  procedures  were  conceived  and 
devised.  However,  leaders  and  teachers  never  found  really 
adequate  techniques  for  encouraging  and  achieving  major  ob- 
jectives, except  those  which  were  specifically  concerned  with 
the  mastery  of  subject  matter  and  of  skills.  Former  methods 
were  particularly  weak  in  establishing  actual  patterns  of  be- 
havior. For  example,  teachers  tried  to  teach  children  about 
cooperation  by  discussing  its  values  abstractly  or  by  telling 
the  children  about  ventures  which  succeeded  because  of  the 
cooperative  attitude  of  the  individuals  involved.  There  were 
seldom  concrete  suggestions  about  how  to  cooperate  success- 
fully or  actual  classroom  situations  in  which  the  children 
could  practice  cooperation.  In  classroom  procedure,  chief 
emphasis  was  still  placed  upon  individual  work  and  the  chief 
motivators  were  competition,  grades,  and  prizes. 

The  unit  of  work  procedure,  however,  contrary  to  meth- 
ods previously  used,  does  not  attempt  to  attain  such  an  out- 
come as  cooperation  merely  by  discussing  it;  neither  is  it 
attained  separately  without  relation  to  the  classroom  situa- 
tion. Rather  there  is  a  major  objective,  interest,  or  task  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  opportunities  are  provided  for  the 
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emergence  of  this  outcome  as  a  natural  consequence  of  pupil 
purposing,  planning,  and  activities.  For  example,  if  the  chil- 
dren in  a  second  grade  are  planning  a  unit  on  the  immediate 
community  life,  they  may,  during  the  development  of  the 
unit,  build  a  play  store.  This  calls  for  committee  work  with 
different  committees  assuming  the  responsibility  for  building 
the  framework,  designing  the  paper  covers,  making  the  papier 
miche  vegetables,  and  the  like.  These  activities  require  co- 
operation and  the  setting  of  definite  standards  for  cooperation 
in  sharing  tools  and  materials  and  helping  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  a  construction  period  the  childen  may  evaluate  their 
ability  to  share  materials;  perhaps  the  teacher  asks  who  has 
helped  another  child  with  his  work.  Cooperation  in  achiev- 
ing group  aims  thus  becomes  an  habitual  behavior  pattern, 
not  merely  a  character  trait  to  be  discussed  abstractly.  While 
class  discussion  may  be  the  first  step  in  building  a  coopera- 
tive attitude,  the  unit  of  work  method  goes  farther  and  gives 
children  actual  practice  in  cooperation. 

Selection  and  Development  of  Units.  Since  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  is  to  aid  pupils  in 
attaining  objectives  vital  to  the  ideals,  institutions,  and  activi- 
ties of  a  democracy,  the  selection  and  development  of  units 
becomes  a  serious  and  important  consideration.  It  is  not 
true,  as  some  have  maintained,  that  the  task  at  which  children 
work  is  unimportant  so  long  as  they  are  happy  and  active. 
Children  could  presumably  be  happy  and  active,  and  show 
considerable  initiative  and  originality,  in  destroying  prop- 
erty or  heckling  a  neighbor,  to  take  an  extreme  example. 
Every  unit  should  be  selected  and  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  established  major  purposes  of  education  in  a  democracy; 
that  is,  the  objective  of  each  unit  should  be  implicit  in  these 
major  established  purposes.  Also,  every  unit  should  be  se- 
lected with  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  his 
maturity,  and  his  immediate  problems. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  how  units 
and  curriculum  experiences  should  originate  in  the  classroom. 
Many  leaders  have  felt  that  units  should  grow  directly  and 
spontaneously  out  of  situations  which  arise  in  the  classroom 
or  that  they  should  be  suggested  by  the  teacher  who  con^ 
siders  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  particular  group  of  chil- 
dren in  relation  to  accepted  objectives.  With  such  a  plan 
there  would  be  no  organized  sequence  for  the  curriculum  and 
no  required  pattern  for  the  development  of  subject  matter 
skills.  It  is  assumed  that  in  a  well-rounded  normal  pattern 
of  living,  skills  and  subject  matter  outcomes  will  emerge  nat- 
urally. Such  a  plan  places  great  emphasis  and  reliance  upon 
the  understanding,  skill,  and  ability  of  the  individual  teacher. 
Given  superior  teachers  who  understand  the  major  objectives 
of  education,  child  abilities,  and  sequences  of  development, 
and  who  themselves  have  a  broad  cultural  background,  this 
might  be  an  ideal  solution  for  the  curriculum  problem.  Cer- 
tainly it  avoids  the  static  curriculum  so  common  in  our  schools 
and  satirized  in  The  Saber  Tooth  Curriculum.  However,  at 
the  present  time  most  teachers  do  not  feel  secure  in  such  a 
fluid  situation;  they  lack  training  and  confidence  and  conse- 
quently need  guidance  and  help.  In  most  public  schools, 
therefore,  units  are  rather  definitely  prescribed  by  the  course 
•of  study.  Sometimes  there  is  a  choice  of  units,  and  sometimes 
the  general  subject  matter  area  to  be  covered  is  specified 
together  with  a  statement  of  objectives.  The  methods  to  be 
used  and  the  activities  to  be  chosen  are  usually  left  to  the 
teacher  and  children.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  teachers 
understand  how  to  develop  units,  how  to  handle  the  intro- 
ductory period  successfully,  and  how  to  guide  children  in  se- 
lecting activities  which  will  contribute  directly  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  both  the  major  and  contributory  objective  of  the  unit. 

Differences  Between  Major  and  Contributory  Objectives, 

The  major  objective  of  a  unit  is  usually  the  ability  to  meet  and 
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adjust  satisfactorily  to  an  important  life  situation,  a  fact  which 
the  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  during  the  development 
of  a  unit.  The  contributory  objectives,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
differentiated  from  the  major  objective  of  each  unit;  they  rep- 
resent the  more  specific  objectives,  aims,  or  purposes,  which 
serve  as  guiding  principles  for  the  selection  of  activities  or 
experiences. 

For  example,  while  the  central  objective  of  a  unit  might  be 
to  prepare  and  give  a  luncheon,  its  attainment  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  certain  more  specific  knowledges  and  skills 
such  as: 

1.  Understanding  of  how  to  plan  a  balanced  meal 

2.  Ability  to  select  a  menu  suitable  for  different  occasions  and 
different  groups 

3.  Ability  to  set  the  table  and  arrange  decorations 

4.  Ability  to  read  and  understand  recipes 

5.  Skill  in  preparing  and  serving  food,  and 

6.  Ability  to  be  a  gracious  hostess  or  guest  at  a  luncheon 

These  knowledges  and  skills  are  not  separate  and  unrelated; 
each  one  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  central  objective  and  contrib- 
utes to  its  attainment.  The  central  objective  is  not  merely 
the  sum  total  of  the  contributory  objectives;  it  is  the  ability 
to  meet  successfully  the  life  situation  represented  in  prepar- 
ing and  giving  a  luncheon.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  careful 
balancing  of  the  contributory  skills,  understandings,  and 
knowledges  as  they  are  necessary  in  achieving  the  major 
ability. 

Some  units  have  much  larger,  more  comprehensive  objec- 
tives; others  have  objectives  that  are  more  quickly  attainable. 
Obviously,  some  units  will  be  more  comprehensive  than 
others;  the  objective  to  be  achieved  and  its  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  other  objectives  which  should  be  achieved  determines 
the  length  of  the  unit.  Some  units  may  last  a  month;  others 
may  be  completed  in  a  few  class  periods  or  a  week;  a  few 
might  last  for  a  semester. 
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Approach  To  or  Introduction  of  the  Unit.  When  a  unit 
has  been  chosen  or  when  it  is  prescribed  by  a  course  of  study, 
the  teacher  must  identify  the  interests  of  the  children  with  the 
major  objective  of  the  unit.  This  step  is  really  the  old  princi- 
ple of  readiness  in  a  new  setting;  its  purpose  is  to  motivate 
children  to  achieve  objectives  which  have  already  been  estab- 
lished. Since  new  interests  may  be  created  by  modifying  the 
school  environment,  the  understanding  teacher  introduces 
new  environmental  elements  which  will  interest  pupils  in 
achieving  the  desired  objective. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  resourceful  teacher  can 
arouse  interest.  Among  other  things  she  can: 

1.  Arrange  an  excursion  to  a  point  of  interest  directly  related 
to  the  unit 

2.  Read  or  tell  an  interesting  story  related  to  the  unit.    Per- 
haps this  story  may  be  dramatized 

3.  Arrange  for  an  interesting  speaker  to  talk  about  the  subject 
which  is  to  be  introduced 

4.  Procure  and  show  a  motion  picture,  a  still  film,  slides,  or 
other  visual  materials 

5.  Provide  books,  pictures,  and  news  clippings  which  will 
arouse  interest 

6.  Show  models  and  materials  (costumes,  cloth,  rocks,  etc.) 

7.  Use  materials  brought  in  by  the  children,  deliberately  guid- 
ing the  discussion  so  challenging  aspects  of  the  unit  are 
introduced 

The  purpose  of  the  introductory  step  is  to  activate  the  chil- 
dren's interest  sufficiently  to  insure  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  unit.  It  is  assumed  that  these  objectives  have 
already  been  determined  by  the  major  purposes  of  education. 
When  two  units  are  apparently  of  equal  value  in  attaining  the 
major  purposes  of  education,  pupil  interest  may  well  deter- 
mine the  unit  to  be  pursued;  when  one  unit  appears  more 
promising  than  another  in  attaining  these  major  objectives, 
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the  teacher  guides  the  children  into  the  unit  which  will  have 
greater  value  for  them. 

Planning  and  Purposing.  After  children  have  become  in- 
terested in  a  given  unit,  a  discussion  period  should  occur  in 
which  they  talk  over  the  things  they  would  like  to  know  and 
do  regarding  it.  Such  an  activity  further  identifies  pupil  in- 
terests with  the  task  at  hand  and  may  contribute  greatly  to 
the  success  of  the  unit. 

Teachers  often  say  to  their  children,  "What  would  you  like 
to  know  about  airplanes?7'  "about  South  America/'  "about  a 
store,"  or  "about  die  Chinese  people/*  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  ensuing  children's  questions  may  be  written  on  the  board, 
and  subsequently  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  chart.  Re- 
lated questions  may  then  be  organized  around  larger  areas 
with  the  help  of  the  class.  Perhaps  the  class  as  a  whole  will 
discuss  the  books  available  and  how  they  may  get  information 
designed  to  answer  their  questions.  The  original  list  of  ques- 
tions may  grow  during  the  development  of  the  unit  and  as 
reading  and  other  class  activities  bring  up  new  questions. 

Children  also  frequently  suggest  things  they  would  like  to 
do  and  may  formulate  a  list  of  activities  for  the  unit.  The 
competent  teacher  encourages  pupil  planning  and  pupil  initi- 
ative, but  when  such  planning  lags  or  does  not  result  in  ade- 
quate proposals,  she  may  suggest  ways  of  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  unit.  The  teacher  should  hold  in  reserve  her 
own  list  of  possible  activities  and  will  draw  upon  it  only  when 
necessary.  Like  the  list  of  questions,  the  suggested  activity 
list  often  grows  as  the  unit  develops. 

Selection  and  Pursuit  of  Activities.  During  the  period  in 
which  pupils  settle  what  activities  are  to  be  undertaken,  or 
immediately  subsequent  to  it,  they  must  decide  upon  the  allo- 
cation of  duties  and  responsibilities.  Emphasis  here  should 
be  upon  democratic  procedures  and  cooperation;  working  for 
group  objectives  rather  than  mere  personal  accomplishment 
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is  stressed.  Pupils  may  express  preferences;  committees  and 
leaders  may  be  chosen;  rules  for  the  conduct  of  committee 
activities  may  be  drawn  up;  proper  ways  of  using  tools  and 
materials  may  be  discussed;  and  activities  may  be  chosen, 
assigned,  and  accepted.  Pupils  often  call  such  selection  and 
pursuit  of  activities  "going  to  work."  Class  exercises  may 
alternate  among  reading,  investigating,  making,  discussing, 
dramatizing,  and  the  like. 

The  learning  activities  of  children  may  be  of  many  differ- 
ent kinds;  in  fact,  they  should  be  varied  as  to  type  sufficiently 
to  provide  good  balance  and  rich  experiences.  All  activities 
must  contribute  to  the  objectives  to  be  attained.  A  study  of 
many  units  shows  that  the  learning  activities  chosen  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  objectives  stated.  Such  careless 
choices  are  indefensible,  for  the  more  completely  activities 
are  organized  with  reference  to  the  desired  goal  the  more 
effective  they  become.  In  guiding  the  choice  of  activities 
teachers  should  be  conscious  constantly  of  these  questions: 
Will  this  activity  contribute  to  the  expected  outcomes  of  the 
unit?  Will  it  be  interesting  and  challenging  to  the  pupils? 
Will  it  provide  a  variety  of  experiences?  Is  it  within  the 
range  of  accomplishment  of  the  pupils  at  their  present  stage 
of  maturation? 

There  have  been  many  classifications  and  lists  of  learning 
activities.  Their  general  range  may  be  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

1.  Planning,  thinking,  organizing 

2.  Experimenting,  finding  out 

3.  Studying,  reading,  looking  up  references 

4.  Discussing,  presenting,  questioning 

5.  Sharing,  listening,  enjoying 

6.  Creating,  constructing  scenery,  models,  frieze,  etc. 

7.  Judging,  evaluating 

8.  Drawing,  sculpturing,  weaving,  painting 

9.  Writing,  taking  notes 
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10.  Singing 

11.  Going  on  excursions,  interviewing 

12.  Composing  songs,  poems,  etc. 

13.  Practicing,  drilling 

14.  Collecting,  selecting 

15.  Arranging  exhibits 

16.  Seeing  and  studying  demonstrations  of  processes  (soap 
making,  etc. ) 

17.  Preparing  programs 

An  even  more  exhaustive  list  and  analysis  of  possible  activi- 
ties has  been  given  by  Lois  C.  Mossman; 3  another  helpful  list 
has  been  made  by  Gertrude  Whipple.4 

As  individuals  and  committees  complete  their  work  or 
make  progress,  they  report  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  all 
members  of  the  class  are  expected  to  profit  from  these  con- 
tributions. In  upper  grades  pupils  often  mimeograph  out- 
lines of  their  reports  or  place  them  on  the  blackboard;  reports 
of  which  only  one  copy  exists  are  often  filed  for  later  refer- 
ence. Demonstrations  are  made  and  exhibits  are  arranged. 
By  this  time,  or  before,  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  cul- 
minating activities  may  become  apparent  and  presented  for 
discussion. 

After  a  significant  report  or  other  activity,  the  teacher  may 
give  a  short  objective  test  to  determine  to  what  extent  pupils 
have  profited  from  their  activities  and  what  omissions  and 
difficulties  remain  to  be  cleared  up.  Such  a  test  often  reveals 
the  actual  effects  of  such  an  activity  better  than  the  teacher 
could  observe  informally.  A  knowledge  of  such  effects  or 
results  may  be  far  more  significant  to  both  teacher  and  pupils 
than  a  more  or  less  temporary  emotional  reaction  based  on 
guesses  and  feelings  about  what  results  have  been  achieved. 

3  Lois  C.  Mossman,  The  Activity  Concept  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1938),  pp.  54-55. 

4  Gertrude  Whipple,  "What  Pupils  Do  in  an  Activity/*  Course  of  Study 
Bulletin,  No.  162  (Los  Angeles  City  Schools).   This  bulletin  is  reprinted  in 
J.  M.  Lee  and  D.  M.  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  (2d  ed.;  New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1950),  pp.  286-37, 
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Such  a  test  may  also  include  items  on  important  incidental 
outcomes  which  have  emerged  in  connection  with  activities 
related  to  the  unit.  The  results  of  such  tests,  together  with 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  pupil  interest,  needs,  and  capaci- 
ties, aids  her  in  taking  account  of  individual  differences  by 
providing  the  specific  kinds  of  assistance  needed.  Providing 
for  individual  differences  does  not  mean  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  objectives,  but  rather  freedom  in  the  selection  of  activi- 
ties. All  pupils  should  attain  the  objectives  of  the  unit  as  far 
as  their  capacities  permit. 

Culminating  Activities.  Culminating  activities  for  long 
units  are  desirable  not  as  mere  interesting  exhibitions  or  exer- 
cises, but  as  opportunities  for  demonstrating,  illustrating,  or 
fixing  the  major  outcomes  of  a  unit. 

Although  culminating  activities  are  not  essential,  they  offer 
valuable  opportunities  for  sharing  findings  with  other  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  a  unit  may  culminate  in  an  assembly  pro- 
gram for  other  children,  a  room  program  for  other  classes,  or 
an  open  house  for  parents.  Typical  activities  for  such  pro- 
grams include: 

1.  Dramatizing  typical  activities  in  the  life  of  a  people,  origi- 
nal stories,  or  stories  from  books 

2.  Presenting  imaginary  radio  broadcasts,  rhythmic  dramati- 
zations, tableaux,  and  puppet  shows 

3.  Exhibiting  collections  and  work  of  individuals  and  com- 
mittees 

4.  Demonstrating  experiments  which  have  been  made 

5.  Telling  about  the  development  of  the  unit,  with  appropri- 
ate use  of  songs,  stories,  games,  and  visual  aids 

Teachers  often  conduct  entire  units  as  if  some  ambitious 
building  project  or  exhibition  itself  constituted  the  major  ob- 
jective of  the  unit.  Many  such  ambitious  ventures  cannot  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  any  contributions  which  they  make, 
and  they  frequently  detract  seriously  from  the  major  objec- 
tive of  the  unit  as  originally  determined. 
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Measuring  Unit  Outcomes.  When  units  are  short  and  the 
teacher  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  interests  and  capaci- 
ties of  her  pupils,  careful  observation,  close  supervision  of 
activities,  and  short  diagnostic  tests  will  provide  her  with 
fairly  adequate  information  concerning  the  actual  outcomes 
of  the  unit.  However,  the  outcomes  of  longer  units  cannot 
be  evaluated  in  this  informal  manner. 

Some  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  meas- 
ure the  outcomes  of  units,  contending  that  the  unit  procedure 
does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  testing.  Others  point  out  that 
testing  is  the  best  proof  we  have  concerning  certain  outcomes 
of  the  unit  procedure.  In  fact,  when  investigators  wish  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  unit  procedure  they  often  do 
it  with  tests,  comparing  their  unit  test  results  with  similar 
results  obtained  from  pupils  who  have  not  been  taught  by  the 
unit  method. 

The  welfare  of  each  individual  as  well  as  the  future  of 
'  democracy  is  dependent  upon  the  success  with  which  schools 
aid  pupils  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  education.  Those 
who  support  the  schools,  particularly  parents,  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  results.  Teachers  should  therefore  seek  the  most 
exact  information  obtainable  on  outcomes,  since  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  buildings  are  erected  and  maintained  and  teach- 
ers trained  and  employed. 

Yet  teachers  have  been  slow  to  attempt  the  evaluation  of 
unit  outcomes.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  situation  are  the 
following: 

1.  Manipulation  of  materials  and  equipment  as  well  as  inter- 
esting subject  matter  and  activities  themselves  have  often 
triumphed  over  objectives,  major  and  contributory.  Some- 
times the  objectives  of  a  given  unit  are  not  written  until  after 
its  main  outlines  have  been  sketched  and  materials  selected. 
Sometimes  teachers  never  decide  upon  major  objectives  for 
a  unit.  It  is  obvious  that  such  putting  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse  is  responsible  for  many  orphan  units,  which  imitate 
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the  unit  form  but  do  not  directly  aid  pupils  in  attaining 
many  of  the  major  purposes  of  education.  Where  no  sig- 
nificant objectives  exist,  measurement  is  impossible,  since 
outcomes  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  objectives 
chosen. 

2.  Some  teachers  still  have  no  training  in  measurement  or 
evaluation,  and  understand  neither  its  nature  nor  the  tech- 
niques.  Such  teachers  regularly  point  out  that  completely 
valid  tests  have  not  yet  been  devised,  not  realizing  that  their 
own  informal  judgments  and  estimates  are  much  more  in- 
accurate and  less  valid  than  the  tests  which  they  criticize, 
as  abundant  research  reveals. 

3.  Many  teachers  believe  that  no  tests  exist  that  are  suitable 
for  measuring  the  outcomes  of  units.   At  the  same  time, 
many  insist  that  skills  may  be  attained  as  well  or  better 
through  unit  teaching  than  otherwise.   Reliable  and  valid 
skill  tests  have  long  been  used  with  success.    Excellent  sub- 
ject matter  tests,  which  measure  facts,  understanding,  and 
appreciations,  are  available  for  use;  and  the  techniques  for 
measuring  problem-solving  ability  have  far  outrun  the 
techniques  of  teachers  for  developing  it. 

4.  Finally,  teachers  are  even  less  familiar  with  tests  in  the 
realm  of  personality  and  adjustment,  in  which  the  unit  may 
render  its  greatest  contributions  and  where  several  good 
measurement  instruments  are  now  available.   Courses  in 
personality  and  mental  hygiene  will  do  much  to  improve 
this  situation,  and  will  aid  teachers  in  measuring  these  out- 
comes of  the  unit  of  work. 

A  good  unit  test  will  include  items  which  measure  all  im- 
portant outcomes  which  the  unit  was  intended  to  aid  students 
in  attaining.  These  include  not  only  skills  and  subject  mat- 
ter, but  understanding,  appreciations,  ideals,  attitudes,  and 
adjustment.  Units  differ  in  the  emphasis  which  their  major 
objectives  will  place  upon  different  types  of  outcomes. 

Unit  Guidance  Plan.  While  the  unit  procedure  is  essen- 
tially flexible,  some  plan  should  be  laid  out  beforehand  to 
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keep  it  from  drifting.   To  avoid  this,  the  following  procedures 
can  be  used: 

1.  Give  a  pretest  on  the  objectives  of  each  major  activity  de- 
cided upon.   This  clarifies  the  tasks  which  committees  have 
assumed.  Often  this  pretest  will  take  the  form  of  an  infor- 
mal discussion. 

2.  Make  a  tentative  schedule  indicating  the  approximate  time 
to  be  allotted  to  each  activity,  when  activities  are  to  be  com- 
pleted and  reports  are  to  be  made. 

3.  Use  periodic  diagnostic  tests,  particularly  in  long  units,  to 
discover  how  well  the  class  as  a  whole  has  profited  by  com- 
mittee or  group  reports  and  activities,  and  what  individual 
needs  must  be  met. 

4.  Tentatively  select  the  type  of  culminating  activities  which 
can  contribute  most  to  the  objectives  of  the  unit,  and  de- 
cide upon  the  approximate  amount  of  time  which  should 
be  given  to  each  activity. 

Types  of  Units.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  clarify 
the  nature  and  function  of  units  of  work  by  classifying  them 
on  the  basis  of  selected  criteria.  Space  permits  only  a  few  ex- 
amples. Thus,  Leonard 5  offers  the  following  classification: 

1.  Traditional  subject  matter  unit 

2.  Functional  subject  matter  unit 

3.  Possible  child  experience  unit 

4.  Immediate  child  experience  unit 

Caswell  and  Campbell 6  suggest  a  somewhat  different  clas- 
sification based  on  different  principles: 

1.  Subject  matter 
a)  Topical  unit 
&)  Generalization  unit 

c)  Unit  based  on  significant  aspect  of  environment  or 
culture 

5  J.  Paul  Leonard,  "What  Is  a  Unit  of  Work?"  Curriculum  Journal,  Vol.  8, 
March,  1937. 

6  Hollis  L.  Caswell  and  Doak  S.  Campbell,  Curriculum  Development  ( New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1935). 
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2.  Experience 

a }  Based  on  center  of  interest 

b)  Based  on  pupil  purpose 

c)  Based  on  pupil  need 

Jones,  Grizzell,  and  Grinstead 7  present  a  simpler  classifi- 
cation and  some  excellent  illustrations  of  each: 

1.  The  subject  matter  unit 

2.  The  center  of  interest  unit 

3.  The  unit  of  adaptation 

Each  of  the  above  classifications  possesses  certain  merits. 
However,  most  attempts  at  classification,  in  education  as  else- 
where, involve  contradictions,  difficulties,  and  overlapping,  a 
pitfall  which  the  above  attempts  have  not  escaped.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Leonard's  classification  appears  the  old  problem  of 
the  extent  to  which  subject  matter  is  experience.  Again, 
there  is  the  question  of  whether  there  are  two  types  of  subject 
matter,  functional  and  traditional,  or  whether  the  function- 
ality of  subject  matter  depends  upon  its  selection  and  use. 

The  Caswell-Campbell  classification  also  involves  certain 
apparent  conflicts  between  subject  matter  and  experience. 
Theoretically  at  least,  all  units,  including  topical  and  generali- 
zation types,  should  be  based  on  pupil  needs.  All  units 
should  be  identified  with  pupil  interests  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  pupil  purposes. 

Some  of  the  same  difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  Jones  et  al. 
classification.  There  is  every  reason  why  a  subject  matter 
unit  should  simultaneously  be  a  center  of  interest  unit,  and 
center  of  interest  units  can  hardly  succeed  without  the  use  of 
subject  matter.  Furthermore,  every  unit  should  result  in 
adaptation  and  adjustment.  The  fact  that  pupils  should  plan, 
purpose,  execute,  and  evaluate  in  all  types  of  units  means 
that  patterns  of  adaptation  and  adjustment  are  emerging. 
The  discovery  of  difficulties  and  problems,  attempts  to  solve 

7  A.  J.  Jones,  E.  D.  Grizzell,  and  W.  J.  Grinstead,  Principles  of  Unit  Con- 
struction (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1939). 
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them  directly  or  indirectly,  and  the  emergence  of  emotional 
reactions  from  success  and  failure  are  all  part  of  the  adjust- 
ment process. 

While  different  units  may  have  different  points  of  em- 
phasis, their  classification  may  often  depend  upon  how  they 
have  been  taught  in  the  classroom.  There  are  so  many  diffi- 
culties involved  in  classifying  units  and  so  much  overlapping 
of  categories,  that  attempts  to  classify  them  have  relatively 
little  value  for  the  classroom  teacher.  It  will  be  more  profit- 
able for  teachers  to  place  their  emphasis  upon  objectives  and 
methods  of  attaining  these  objectives  than  upon  classification 
of  units  of  work.  For  this  reason,  the  author  prefers  the  con- 
cept of  the  unit  as  general  method  which  has  been  developed 
in  this  chapter,  and  believes  that  the  categories  of  classifica- 
tions already  produced  will  cause  less  difficulty  and  prove 
more  helpful  if  they  are  regarded  as  variations  or  differing 
emphases  within  this  basic  concept. 

Weaknesses  and  Dangers  in  the  Unit  Method.  Many  of 
the  so-called  units  which  have  been  developed  in  elementary 
classrooms  have  not  met  the  essential  criteria  of  good  method. 
Too  often  teachers  have  not  understood  the  unit  of  work 
method  and  have  conformed  to  some  of  its  outward  forms 
without  grasping  its  underlying  principles.  This  has  led  to 
some  strange  practices  and  indefensible  activities. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  teachers,  units  of  work  and  construc- 
tion work  have  been  synonymous;  their  first  step  in  attempt- 
ing to  adapt  the  new  method  was  to  build  an  igloo,  a  tepee, 
or  a  boat.  Often  there  was  no  real  understanding  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  education  to  be  attained  or  the  manner  in  which 
this  building  activity  might  contribute  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives.  Instead  of  representing  pupil  planning  and 
evaluation,  the  finished  product  might  be  the  result  of  teacher 
dictation;  committee  work  might  easily  degenerate  into  a 
most  undemocratic  situation  in  which  one  child  completely 
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dominated  the  thinking  of  the  others.  Teachers  should  be 
familiar  with  the  major  purposes  of  education  as  presented 
in  Chapter  1  of  this  volume  or  elsewhere.  Not  only  must  all 
units  take  their  departure  from  such  purposes;  all  activities 
should  be  so  chosen  and  guided  that  they  will  contribute 
to  their  realization. 

One  strength  of  the  unit  of  work  procedure  is  that  it  cuts 
across  the  various  subject  matter  fields,  drawing  from  any 
field  the  information  which  is  needed  to  further  the  enter- 
prise. Sometimes,  however,  this  practice  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  that  it  actually  limited  the  experience  of 
children.  For  instance,  in  studying  transportation,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  children's  reading  be  limited  to  this 
subject,  or  that  all  music  and  art  be  integrated  with  this 
theme.  Too  much  emphasis  upon  this  aspect  of  the  unit  of 
work  may  result  in  a  forced  correlation  which  is  unnatural 
and  even  absurd.  The  unit  of  work  is  not  an  excuse  for  pre- 
senting subject  matter;  in  the  development  of  a  unit,  only 
that  subject  matter  which  contributes  directly  to  the  major 
objective  of  the  unit  should  be  utilized. 

Another  weakness  often  apparent  in  the  development  of 
units  of  work  already  has  been  mentioned;  namely,  that  teach- 
ers do  not  attempt  to  determine  outcomes.  Because  teachers 
are  not  always  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  objectives  of  a 
unit  to  use  them  as  criteria  in  evaluating  outcomes,  a  unit  too 
often  floats  along  wherever  the  tide  of  pupil  impulse  happens 
to  sweep  it.  Sometimes  the  unit  progresses  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; sometimes  it  paddles  futilely  in  the  backwater.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  navigator  to  know  the  destination  of  the 
ship,  to  use  a  compass  to  guide  its  direction,  and  to  know 
when  the  port  is  reached.  Unfortunately,  some  teachers  are 
uncertain  of  their  destination,  not  sure  of  their  position  on  the 
course,  and  unable  to  tell  if  they  have  reached  the  port. 
These  teachers  must  learn  to  use  a  compass  by  judging  every 
suggested  activity  in  terms  of  the  objectives  to  be  attained, 
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observing  carefully  children's  reactions,  watching  for  changes 
in  their  attitudes  as  revealed  by  spontaneous  conversations, 
and  evaluating  changes  with  carefully  prepared  tests.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  tests  are  not  available  or  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  certain  units,  teachers  may  use  standardized  tests 
as  models  for  constructing  valid  test  items  which  will  reveal 
attitudes,  information,  and  knowledge.  Teachers  should  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  science,  but  should  welcome  any  instru- 
ments or  techniques  which  will  help  them  better  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  individual  children,  to  evaluate  their 
rate  of  progress,  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  attained  the  objectives  of  the  units  selected. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  In  what  ways  does  the  unit  of  work  method  differ  from  previ- 
ous general  methods? 

2.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  children  to  have  a  significant  part 
in  planning  the  development  of  a  unit? 

3.  Identify  the  essential  elements  in  the  unit  of  work.   Do  all  units 
contain  all  of  these  elements?   Explain. 

4.  Suggest  different  approaches  or  introductions  to  each  of  the 
four  units  outlined  in  this  chapter* 

5.  Differentiate  between  the  major  objective  of  a  unit  and  the 
more  specific  contributory  or  functional  objectives. 

6.  Plan  a  unit  for  a  group  of  elementary  school  children.   List  the 
sources  that  will  be  used  by  the  children  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion. 

7.  Suggest  two  units  which  might  be  appropriate  for  (a)  a  first 
grade,  (b)  a  third  grade,  and  (c)  a  sixth  grade.   Be  able  to 
justify  your  selections. 

8.  Add  to  the  list  of  learning  activities  suggested  on  pages  166-67. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  possible  ways  in  which  teachers  may  evaluate 
unit  outcomes. 

10.  What  are  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  unit  of 
work  method? 
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EVALUATION:  A  BASIC  TOOL  IN  PUPIL 
GUIDANCF 


THE  PHYSICIAN  who  prescribed  the  same  medicine  for  all  o£ 
his  patients  regardless  of  their  needs  would  be  courting  cer- 
tain disaster  for  them  and  for  himself.  Many  of  his  patients 
would  die  needlessly,  and  he  would  soon  lose  the  rest  of  his 
clientele.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  discover  the  needs  of  her 
pupils,  but  tries  to  cure  all  of  their  difficulties  by  medicine 
from  the  same  procedure  bottle,  is  courting  similar  disaster. 
Educational  and  psychological  difficulties  must  be  evaluated 
and  diagnosed  just  as  carefuly  as  physical  ills.  Fortunately, 
the  teacher  has  techniques  and  instruments  at  her  command 
that  often  make  it  possible  for  her  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation on  every  member  of  a  class  in  the  same  time  that  it 
takes  a  physician  to  deal  with  a  single  patient. 

Meaning  of  Evaluation.  Evaluation,  as  used  in  this  discus- 
sion, means  gathering,  synthesizing  or  relating,  and  interpret- 
ing data  regarding  children  for  the  purpose  of  learning  how 
well  they  are  doing  in  view  of  their  abilities  and  disabilities, 
what  their  immediate  and  long-range  needs  are,  and  what 
should  be  done  for  them  next. 

It  does  not  mean  judging  the  competence  of  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  data  which  have  been  gathered,  even  though  some 
indirect  inferences  regarding  the  competence  of  teaching  may 
be  made  in  the  rare  cases  where  sufficient  data  have  been 
gathered.  It  does  not  mean  evaluating  the  validity  or  the 

177 
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difficulties  of  materials  of  instruction;  this  is  also  evaluation, 
but  it  is  of  another  type,  and  we  are  not  concerned  with  it  in 
this  chapter.  It  does  not  mean  marking  pupils;  this  process 
has  too  often  been  merely  the  recording  of  bad  judgments 
made  on  insufficient  data  or  on  no  data  at  all. 

Types  of  Evaluation.  Many  types  of  evaluation  are  done 
cooperatively  with  pupils,  some  are  done  independently  of 
pupils,  and  some  types  of  evaluation  consist  of  various  com- 
binations of  the  two. 

When  pupils  are  guided  in  setting  up  a  project,  planning 
a  trip,  planning  to  get  the  answer  to  certain  questions,  or 
setting  up  standards  of  work,  they  evaluate  not  only  the  worth 
of  the  project  itself,  but  each  step.  Is  it  worth  while?  Do 
we  have  the  right  committees  to  get  the  work  done?  Have 
we  divided  the  work  in  the  right  way?  What  are  the  best 
ways  of  doing  the  work?  After  the  proposed  activity  has 
been  under  way  sufficiently  long  to  make  some  progress,  an- 
other period  of  cooperative  activity  often  takes  place.  When 
the  activity  is  completed,  pupils  evaluate  its  success. 

Observation,  pupil  rating,  personality  testing,  and  achieve- 
ment testing  are  illustrations  of  types  of  evaluation  which  are 
done  more  or  less  independently  of  the  pupils  themselves, 
even  though  they  are  participants  in  the  process. 

Some  types  of  evaluation  are  continuous;  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  self -evaluation  of  pupils,  or  coopera- 
tive evaluation  are  an  integral  part  in  an  adequate  educational 
program.  Other  types  of  evaluation,  such  as  testing,  are 
periodic. 

The  evaluation  program  must  be  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
It  should  include  all  techniques  for  gathering  information 
about  children  useful  in  guiding  their  activities,  ranging  from 
the  most  informal  observation  to  the  most  accurate  types  of 
tests*  This  does  not  mean  additional  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  It  means  rather  an  attitude,  an  awareness  of  the 
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things  to  look  for,  identifying  things  that  are  significant,  and 
blowing  what  to  ignore. 

Synthesizing  and  Interpreting.  Various  techniques  of 
evaluation  do  not  yield  separate  or  distinct  data.  They  not 
only  overlap,  but  they  are  interrelated— like  various  aspects  of 
the  total  pattern  of  the  child's  adjustments  in  his  environment. 
A  child  does  not  ordinarily  have  personality  problems  with- 
out his  intelligence,  previous  achievements,  habits  of  work, 
health,  home  conditions,  etc.,  being  involved  in  one  way  or 
another.  A  child  who  is  failing  in  school  does  not  usually  fail 
for  only  one  reason,  such  as  his  lack  of  ability.  His  habits  of 
work,  his  opportunities  for  study,  personality  difficulties,  etc., 
are  usually  involved.  We  must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
infer  too  much  from  any  one  kind  of  information;  we  must  see 
the  whole  picture. 

We  may  observe  a  child  playing  and  conclude  that  he  is 
not  getting  his  work  done.  However,  what  we  may  not  know 
is  that  it  is  too  easy  for  him  or  that  he  has  already  done  it;  in 
other  words,  his  program  does  not  challenge  him.  We  may 
rate  a  child  low  on  cooperation,  but  he  may  only  be  having  a 
bad  day;  he  may  have  a  cold  and  be  irritable.  If  we  had 
rated  him  on  any  one  of  five  succeeding  days  we  might  have 
given  him  a  good  rating  on  cooperation.  Two  children  may 
receive  identical  I.Q/s  of  130  on  an  intelligence  test.  We 
know  they  are  bright  and,  therefore,  we  assume  they  can  do 
the  same  things.  But  let  us  assume  that  there  are  300  items 
on  the  intelligence  test  and  it  took  150  at  their  age  to  get  an 
I.Q.  of  130.  When  we  examine  the  test  we  find  that  they  did 
not  succeed  on  the  same  items  at  all;  that  one  is  weak  on 
memory  but  strong  on  reasoning,  and  the  other  is  the  opposite. 
One  will  have  difficulty  memorizing  poetry  or  remembering 
many  things  that  he  reads;  the  other  will  not.  One  of  these 
pupils  with  an  I.Q.  of  130  is  not  doing  well  in  his  reading;  con- 
sequently, he  does  not  do  well  in  the  social  studies  and  some 
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other  work  dependent  upon  his  reading  ability.  In  all  types 
of  evaluation  it  is  important  to  gather  as  much  pertinent  data 
as  possible  and  then  relate  and  synthesize  these  types  before 
attempting  to  reach  conclusions. 

Techniques  of  Evaluation 

Many  techniques  of  evaluation  have  always  been  used  by 
teachers,  some  of  them  unconsciously;  some  are  informal  but 
nevertheless  valuable;  some,  equally  essential,  are  more  accu- 
rate but  more  time-consuming.  Among  these  types  of  evalua- 
tion are  the  following:  observation,  talking  with  pupils, 
check  lists,  rating  scales,  reports,  anecdotal  records,  diaries, 
compositions  and  letters,  and  self -descriptions. 

Less  formal  but  more  accurate  types  of  evaluation  include 
different  measurement  instruments,  among  them  being  the 
sociogram,  tests  of  personality,  interest,  intelligence,  achieve- 
ment, dramatization,  and  projective  techniques.  The  two  lat- 
ter types  require  much  more  training  and  experience  and 
should  not  be  used  for  evaluation  purposes  except  by  those 
who  have  been  especially  trained.  Each  of  these  techniques 
will  be  considered  individually. 

Observation.  Observation  is  the  most  continuously  used 
technique  of  evaluation.  It  is  valuable  not  only  for  observing 
such  behavior  as  cooperation,  friendliness,  initiative,  etc.,  but 
also  for  identifying  other  objectives  that  pupils  have  achieved 
or  failed  to  achieve.  It  is  necessary  where  no  more  objective 
or  accurate  techniques  exist,  but  it  should  always  be  regarded 
as  a  supplement  to  other  types  of  evaluation. 

However,  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  associated  with 
observation.  Teachers  must  know  exactly  what  to  look  for. 
They  must  be  able  to  identify  objectives  and  outcomes  asso- 
ciated with  subject  matter,  understandings,  ideals,  skills,  and 
other  overt  behavior.  Different  observers  do  not  agree  on 
what  they  see,  and  all  of  them  may  be  wrong.  The  behavior 
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of  children  is  not  consistent,  not  only  in  so  called  personality 
traits  but  in  their  understanding  and  use  of  facts.  Things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem;  and  when  teachers  misinterpret 
their  observations,  they  seem  unfair  to  pupils,  just  as  the 
pupils  often  seem  unruly.  Some  observers  have  unconscious 
biases;  they  find  what  they  are  looking  for.  Others  make 
judgments  on  single  observations  instead  of  withholding  judg- 
ment until  sufficient  data  of  different  types  are  available. 
The  halo  effects  of  previous  impressions  often  determine  what 
observers  see  and  how  they  interpret  it.  Observation  is  often 
time-consuming  and  unprofitable. 

However,  observation  is  very  important  in  daily  work.  It 
keeps  the  show  going  on.  It  reveals  immediate  problems  and 
suggests  immediate  remedies.  Nevertheless,  it  is  rarely 
worth  while  to  record  such  casual  observations.  Only  when 
no  more  accurate  devices  for  evaluation  exist,  or  when  obser- 
vation is  used  as  a  supplement  to  some  presumably  more 
accurate  instrument,  will  a  record  have  any  particular  value. 
Usually,  by  the  time  the  objectives  of  such  observations  are 
well  enough  defined  for  relatively  accurate  observation  and 
recording,  it  is  possible  to  make  more  objective  instruments 
in  which  the  pupils  themselves  do  the  reacting. 

Talking  with  Pupils:  Interviews.  The  average  teacher 
does  not  have  time  or  does  not  take  time  to  talk  sufficiently 
often  with  the  individuals  of  her  class.  More  can  often  be 
learned  by  talking  to  pupils  than  by  observing  their  activities. 
It  is  especially  helpful  to  talk  with  children  before  interpret- 
ing their  actions  or  judging  them.  For  example,  a  pupil  who 
gives  a  wrong  answer  to  a  question  or  a  problem  is  imme- 
diately subject  to  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  She 
may  assume  that  he  did  not  study,  but  he  may  have  studied 
too  long.  She  may  think  he  is  not  bright  enough  to  do  the 
work,  but  he  may  have  an  I.Q.  of  150.  Any  one  of  a  hundred 
other  interpretations  may  flash  into  the  teacher's  mind;  but 
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when  she  talks  to  the  pupil  she  may  discover  that  he  had  a 

misconception  which  she  had  inadvertently  planted  in  his 

mind,  and  once  a  minor  detail  is  cleared  up,  he  has  no  further 

difficulty. 

The  same  is  true  in  other  areas.  The  teacher  sees  a  girl 
pass  a  note  to  a  boy,  and  she  immediately  has  an  unfavorable 
reaction  which  will  go  on  coloring  her  judgments  if  her  first 
reaction  is  not  corrected.  However,  she  would  immediately 
revise  her  interpretation  of  this  act  if  she  learned  that  the 
note  has  requested  the  boy  near  the  window  to  pull  down 
a  shade  because  the  strong  light  was  shining  in  the  girl's 

eyes. 

In  talking  with  pupils  the  teacher  learns  about  their  inter- 
ests, their  families,  their  ambitions,  and  almost  invariably  this 
information  is  helpful  in  guiding  their  activities.  Where  the 
pupil  turns  out  to  be  shy,  withdrawing,  or  antisocial,  the  facts 
of  the  case  become  much  more  vivid  and  the  need  for  imme- 
diate help  much  more  evident. 

The  "interview"  is  usually  a  f  ormalization  of  the  mere  chat 
or  talk  with  pupils.  Although  the  best  interviews  often  take 
on  this  informal  character,  these  contacts  with  learners  are 
usually  called  "interviews"  on  higher  levels,  but  their  objec- 
tives are  the  same. 

Check  Lists.  In  one  respect,  the  check  list  represents  a 
step  forward  from  mere  observation.  Check  lists  show  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  identify  the  behaviors  to  be 
evaluated.  However,  they  still  depend  upon  observation, 
and  not  all  check  lists  are  useful  or  valid.  They  are  essen- 
tially blanks  containing  a  number  of  ready-made  evalua- 
tions on  which  an  evaluator  simply  records  his  judgments, 
whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  A  check  list,  therefore,  is 
only  as  good  as  the  person  who  makes  it  and  the  one  who 
uses  it. 

Let  us  examine  two  very  simple  types  of  ch^ck  lists: 
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CHECK  LIST  1 


Name   

Grade     ." 

Date     

1.  Pleasant 

2.  Shares  materials 

3.  Never  gets  excited 

4.  Hands  in  work  on  time 

5.  Never  angry 

6.  Helps  others  clean  up 

7.  Smiles  a  lot 

8.  Carries  out  projects  according 
to  agreement 


CHECK  LIST  2 


Name   

Grade     

Date     

A.  Cooperation 

1.  Shares  materials 

2.  Hands  in  work  on  time 

3.  Carries   out   class   projects 
according  to  agreement 

4.  Helps  others  to  clean  up 

B.  Disposition 

1.  Pleasant 

2.  Never  excited 

3.  Never  angry 

4.  Smiles  a  lot 


An  examination  of  these  two  simple  check  lists  indicates 
the  fact  that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  evaluation  de- 
vices at  all.  The  users  have  already  made  the  evaluations 
and  the  check  list  is  merely  a  device  for  recording  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  check  list  may  remind  them  of  things  to  look 
for;  however,  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  check  list  is  the  fact 
that  even  the  judgments  recorded  may  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Most  lists  provide  opportunities  for  just  one  observation. 
A  good  check  list  should  have  provision  for  10  to  20  separate 
observations  of  each  trait  or  quality  of  each  individual  pupil. 
These  observations  and  recordings  should  be  spaced  in  the 
attempt  to  get  a  really  representative  sampling  of  the  child's 
behavior. 

Rating  Scales.  Rating  scales  have  much  in  common  with 
check  lists.  They  may  provide  only  the  same  old  judgments 
of  indeterminate  validity  committed  to  writing,  or  they  may 
possess  varying  amounts  of  proven  validity.  Instead  of  a  list 
of  descriptive  adjectives  or  phrases,  grouped  or  ungrouped, 
the  best  rating  scales  contain  a  list  of  traits,  qualities,  or  char- 
acteristics, as  in  the  case  of  check  lists,  each  of  which  is 
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described  in  terms  of  amounts  or  degrees.  Let  us  assume  that 
a  rating  scale  of  20  or  30  items  contains  one  or  more  items 
on  cooperation,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

COOPERATION 

1.  Always  goes  his  own  way;  ignores  others 

2.  Occasionally  works  with  others;   gives  advice;  rarely  takes 
advice 

3.  Working  with  others  and  refusing  to,  about  equally  divided 

4.  Usually  gives  and  takes  help;  shares  materials  and  equipment 

5.  Always  helps  in  planning;  shares  materials;  takes  turns 

The  above  informal  descriptions  provide  some  aid  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which,  in  the  teacher's  judgment,  the 
pupil  manifests  the  desirable  quality  of  cooperation.  The 
more  complete  and  accurate  the  descriptions,  the  more  accu- 
rate, theoretically,  will  be  the  rating.  However,  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  clear-cut  discriminations  that  anyone 
can  make  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  so  most  rating  scales 
are  restricted  to  from  3  to  5  descriptions. 

Many  rating  scales  have  no  descriptions  at  all.  They  sim- 
ply consist  of  numbers  or  letters  to  indicate  different  degrees 
of  a  trait  or  quality,  or  single  words  like  "never/*  "seldom," 
"generally/7  "often/'  or  "always."  Evidence  seems  to  indi- 


COOPERATION 
1                    i 

\ 

23                     4.5 

Always  goes  his  own 
way;  ignores  others 

FIGURE  1 

Working  with  others            Always  helps  in  plan- 
and  refusing  to,  about      ning;  shares  materials; 
equally  divided                   takes  turns 

One  Item  of  a  Graphic  Rating  Scale. 

cate  that  they  are  of  very  limited  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  particular  kind  of  rating  scale  may  combine  letters  or  num- 
bers with  descriptions.  In  this  case.a.horizontal  line  blocked 
off  into  3  to  5  lengths  with  letters  or  numbers  at  the  top  of 
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them  and  descriptions  at  various  points  under  them  is  the 
form,  known  as  a  graphic  rating  scale,  usually  used;  it  has 
enjoyed  wide  acceptance  and  it  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
best  type  of  rating  scale.  Figure  1  shows  the  sample  item  on 
cooperation  turned  into  graphic  rating  form  with  three  points 
(1,  3,  and  5)  described. 

Anecdotal  Records.  Anecdotal  records  are  descriptions 
of  behavior  which  the  teacher  has  observed  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  which  she  considers  revealing  and  significant  in 
indicating  the  quality  of  adjustment  which  a  pupil  exhibits. 
Like  other  informal  types  of  evaluation,  these  records  are  as 
good  as  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  she  can  express  herself. 

The  following  brief  entry  appeared  in  one  teacher's  anec- 
dotal record  book: 

John  was  rude  in  class  today.  He  took  a  pencil  from  Jane  and  bor- 
rowed Albert's  social  studies  book  without  asking  him. 

This  entry  illustrates  a  major  difficulty  in  using  anecdotal 
records.  Instead  of  merely  recording  accurately  the  behavior 
which  she  had  observed  and  which  should  be  combined  with 
many  other  observations  to  obtain  a  fair  sampling,  the  teacher 
has  included  her  own  judgment  and  interpretation  of  it. 

Anecdotal  records  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  a  careful 
plan  for  observation  is  worked  out  so  that  a  fair  sampling 
may  be  obtained  over  a  period  of  time;  if  behavior  is  under- 
stood to  include  adjustments  and  attempted  adjustments  in 
all  areas,  intellectual,  emotional,  physical,  etc.,  and  not  mere 
behavior  problems;  and  if  data  are  used  to  understand  and 
meet  the  needs  of  pupils.  These  records  should  be  so  accu- 
rate and  objective,  complete  in  sampling,  and  well-organized 
that  other  teachers  can  use  them  with  confidence. 

Dramatization.  There  are  many  types  of  dramatizations. 
We  are  not  concerned  here  with  carefully  learned  rehearsed 
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performances  of  something  which  has  previously  been  writ- 
ten. Neither  are  we  concerned  with  the  type  of  dramatiza- 
tion used  by  clinical  psychologists,  play  therapy,  for  example, 
which  may  yield  an  entirely  different  type  of  result,  but  which 
is  so  difficult  for  people  who  are  not  especially  trained  to  inter- 
pret. We  are  concerned  with  the  informal  type  of  dramatiza- 
tion in  which  the  pupil  assumes  the  role  of  a  character  in  a 
story  or  situation  and  in  which  he  must  improvise  as  he  goes 
along,  depending  upon  what  others  say  and  do.  Such  dra- 
matic situations  reveal  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
children.  The  child's  performance  indicates  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  how  well  he  thinks,  how  original  he  is,  whether 
or  not  he  has  a  sense  of  humor,  what  knowledge  he  possesses 
or  lacks,  his  attitude  toward  his  school,  classmates,  and  fam- 
ily, something  about  his  home  conditions,  and  his  language 
abilities  and  disabilities.  Dramatizations  constitute  a  special 
form  of  observation  and  may  provide  the  data  for  the  discern- 
ing teacher  for  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  pupils. 

Diaries,  Compositions,  Letters,  and  Self -Descriptions.   All 

of  these  bases  for  evaluation  may  be  treated  together.  The 
same  general  techniques  of  evaluation  apply  to  all.  None  of 
these  devices  should  be  confused  with  evaluation  instru- 
ments; they  can  only  provide  additional  information  or  reveal 
new  patterns  of  feelings  and  points  of  view  which  may  not 
have  been  revealed  by  other  informal  types  of  evaluation. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  autobiographies  and  self -descrip- 
tions, the  pupil  is  very  conscious  of  himself;  he  may  stretch 
the  truth  and  color  his  interpretation  to  his  own  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  compositions,  letters,  and  diaries,  prob- 
lems, fears,  frustrations,  and  other  types  of  information  are 
frequently  unconsciously  revealed. 

Thus,  these  sources  of  information  may  mean  a  great  deal 
or  little,  depending  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  pupil 
reveals  himself  and  the  skill  with  which  the  evaluator  can  in- 
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terpret  the  information  itself.  As  in  other  types  of  informal 
evaluation,  it  is  important  for  the  evaluator  to  remember  that 
any  sampling  of  behavior  must  extend  over  a  period  of  time  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  typical,  that  judgments  must  not 
be  made  on  single  types  of  information,  and  that  conclusions 
should  be  reached  only  from  the  combination  of  a  variety 
of  types  of  data.  Thus,  the  major  problems  we  face  in  all  in- 
formal types  of  evaluation  are  those  of  accurate  observation, 
accurate  recording,  sufficient  sampling,  sufficient  types  of 
data,  and  accurate  inferences. 

Tests  and  Measurements  in  Evaluation 

Important  as  all  of  these  methods  of  evaluation  are,  they 
do  not  furnish  necessarily  any  accurate  information  about 
pupil  abilities,  personality  problems,  or  needs.  And,  nec- 
essary as  it  is  to  use  the  above  informal  basis  for  evaluation, 
especially  in  guiding  the  everyday  activities  of  pupils,  their 
subjectivity  is  responsible  for  a  wide  variability  in  judgments 
on  the  same  data.  Teachers  constantly  make  wrong  as  well 
as  right  inferences  from  observation,  talking  with  pupils, 
dramatizations,  etc.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  periodi- 
cally to  obtain  more  objective  and  accurate  data,  so  that  errors 
of  observation  may  be  corrected  and  guidance  procedures 
more  closely  related  to  the  actual,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inferred,  needs  of  pupils. 

For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  well-known  and  carefully 
validated  educational  and  psychological  tests  can  be  used  by 
the  teacher.  However,  projective  tests  should  be  used  only 
by  those  especially  trained  in  administering  and  interpreting 
them.  Each  of  these  types  of  measurement  will  be  briefly 
described. 

Interest  Inventories.  Interest  inventories  are  of  limited 
value  only  in  the  lower  elementary  schools,  but  the  interests 
of  children  are  of  great  importance  in  the  learning  process. 
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Interests  presumably  constitute  the  basis  of  economy  in  learn- 
ing and  adjustment,  but  children  s  interests  change  rapidly 
as  they  mature. 

Interests  are  important  in  two  ways  in  elementary  educa- 
tion: Children's  interests  should  be  used  in  motivating  the 
pursuit  of  their  activities;  but  ways  must  still  be  found  to 
interest  them  in  the  things  that  they  must  do  anyway.  The 
interests  of  children  should  not  determine  what  objectives 
they  will  achieve— for  example,  whether  or  not  they  will  pre- 
pare to  meet  their  obligations  as  citizens-but  rather  the  paths 
they  will  follow  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Simple  devices,  like  those  which  accompany  the  Califor- 
nia Test  of  Personality  (Figure  2)  or  which  teachers  them- 
selves devise,  are  very  helpful,  provided  they  are  long  enough 
to  yield  a  valid  sampling.  Observation,  diaries,  compositions, 
talking  with  pupils,  etc.,  all  yield  potentially  useful  informa- 
tion about  immediate  interests. 

More  formal  interest  inventories  have  definite  values.  It 
is  possible  to  obtain  interest  information  for  a  whole  class  in 
the  same  time  that  it  takes  to  obtain  it  from  a  single  pupil; 
besides,  it  leaves  a  permanent  record  for  later  study  and  for 
use  in  such  cases  as  problem  pupils.  These  carefully  vali- 
dated inventories  provide  a  better  sampling  than  informal 
methods,  and  some  of  them  provide  recurring  items  in  differ- 
ent forms  to  overcome  chance  errors  in  responses  or  attempts 
to  fake  answers  to  items  which  have  some  emotional  connota- 
tion. 

The  weaknesses  of  these  validated  inventories  are  the  same 
as  those  which  characterize  all  communication  between 
humans,  whether  through  conversation  or  through  the  agency 
of  tests.  Whenever  we  confer  with  others,  we  must  always 
take  into  consideration  whether  the  other  person  has  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  things  we  talk  about  to  be  able 
to  reply  intelligently  to  our  questions.  We  must  also  take 
into  account  whether  or  not  his  reply  is  honest,  and  whether 
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[First  look  at  each  thing  to  do  in  this  test.    Make  a  mark  under  the  L  for  each      | 
thing  that  you  like  or  would  very  much  like  to  do.    Then  make  a  mark  under      | 

the  D  for  things  you 

really  do.   Sometimes  you  may  mark  both  the  L  and  the      1 

D,  and  sometimes,  neither  of  them.                                                                                I 

INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

L    D 

L    D 

L    D 

1  "     ii  Play  the  radio 

27.  'i     i!  Collect  coins 

51.:!    •:  Go  to  church 

L     D 

L     D 

L     D 

2.H     ii  Read  stories 

28.'l     ;!  Collect  autographs 

52  ':     :i  Go  to  Sunday  School 

L    p 

L    D 

L     D 

3  "     ':j  Go  to  movies 

29.  !i    !:  Collect  pictures 

53.  !.:    ."  Belong  to  a  club 

'L  D 

L    D 

L     D 

4.1:     ii  Read  comic  strips 

30.  P     !!  Use  a  camera 

54  :;     :    Belong  to  YMCA 

L     D 

L    D 

orYWCA 

5/j     ;!  Work  problems 

31.";     il  Sew  or  knit 

L    p 

L    p 

L    D 

6.'!     I!  Study  history 

32  '•     ii  Repair  things 

55."     -  Go  to  parks 

L    D 

L    D 

L     D 

7  !:     .:  Study  science 

33.  i|     !;  Make  boats 

56  :     i!  Engage  in  sports 

L    D 

L    D 

L    p 

8.;!    !:  Study  Hterature 

34  i!     ij  Make  airplanes 

57.  !;     i:  Go  to  a  circus 

L     D 

L    D 

"L    D 

9.:!    I!  Do  cross-word 

35.;;     j:  Make  radio 

58."     '''•  Sing  in  a  chorus 

puzzles 

L    D 

*L    D 

36.!!     l!  Work  with  tools 

59  "      .  Sing  in  a  glee  club 

L    D 

*L    D 

L    D 

10.  ii     '    Study  trees 

37  :i     i:  Have  a  garden 

60.  !•      '  Belong  to  a  gang 

"L    b 

L    D 

L    D 

11  -     '!   Study  birds 

38.!:     ii  Drive  automobile 

61.  «:     '!  Play  ping  pong 

L    D 

L    D 

L    D 

12.-!     ':  Study  animals 

39.  II     '•!  Play  with  pets 

62.  r     i!  Play  croquet 

L     D 

i,    p 

L    D 

13JI    !:  Study  butterflies 

40.  ii    -  Raise  animals 

63.il    :l  Play  ball 

'L    D 

*L    D 

L    D 

14.:-     "   Draw  or  paint 

41.11     !:  Go  fishing 

64.  :j     1!  Play  tennis 

*L    D 

L    D 

L    b 

15.1;     !i  Work  in  laboratory     42.1!    H  Climb  or  hike 

65.  ii     1-  Go  hunting 

*L    b 

L    D 

L     D 

16  :!     i;   Model  or  design 

43.!!    !!  Skate 

66.  i!     C  Go  riding  with 

L    D 

L    D 

others 

17.!;    ii  Do  housework 

44.11    ij  Ride  a  bicycle 

1  b 

"L    b 

L    D 

18.11    !;  Sing 

45.!!    :!  Ride  a  horse 

67  Jl    *'  Play  in  a  band 

L     D 

L    D 

L    b 

19.!J     !!  Play  piano 

46.i!    1!  Practice  first  aid 

68  ii     i-  Play  in    orchestra 

L    D 

"L  b 

20.  ii    ii  Make  a  scrapbook 

69.!!    !!  Go  to  church  socials 

L    b 

L    p 

*»•»    "        !!     Ifaan  A  /Itomr 

70  si    !i  Go  to  parties 

21.::      :;    JtvCep  a  Giary 
L     D 

"L  b 

22J;     ;!  Write  poems 

71.H    :;  Go  to  dances 

L     D 

L    D 

*L    D 

23  II    ii  Speak  pieces 

47.0    II  Play  cards 

72.  i!    !!  Be  off  icer  of  a  club 

L    p 

L    p 

L    D 

24.0     :!  Play  instrument 

48.11    ii  Play  dominoes 

73.H    !i  Be  a  das*  officer 

"L   p 

L    p 

L   p 

25.il     ii  Visit  museums 

49.!!    i!  Play  checkers 

74,  II    11  Go  camping 

"L   D 

L    D 

26.11    jj  Collect  stamps 

Saj!    H  Play  chess- 

FIGURE  2.    Interests  and  Activities.    ( Published  with  the  permission  of  the 
California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.) 
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an  indicated  interest  of  his  is  real  or  artificial,  momentary  or 

permanent. 

In  the  lower  elementary  schools  we  are  not  concerned  with 
these  weaknesses,  but  they  are  of  some  concern  to  us  in  the 
upper  grades.  However,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  and  actual 
weaknesses  of  inventories,  many  users  are  enthusiastic  about 
them.  Aside  from  the  usable  results  which  they  yield,  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  are  inspired  to  determine  their  own  real 
interests  as  a  basis  for  planning  educational  and  vocational 
programs. 

Interests  and  Adjustment.  Many  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  have  significant  interests  which  have  long  remained 
unsatisfied.  These  act  as  tension  builders  and  serve  as  dis- 
tracters  and  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of  feelings  of  satis- 
faction and  security.  Many  of  these  interests  have  been  par- 
tially repressed  because  of  circumstances  unfavorable  to  their 
satisfaction,  and  may  manifest  themselves  in  apparently  en- 
tirely unrelated  conduct. 

A  child  who  had  long  wanted  a  doll  became  a  truant  and 
ran  away  from  school  and  home  frequently.  An  understand- 
ing truant  officer  discovered  her  desire,  and  prevailed  upon 
her  parents  to  buy  her  the  longed-for  doll.  Her  behavior 
underwent  a  considerable  change.  Later  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  regularly  visited  stores  where  dolls  were  dis- 
played when  she  played  truant.  Other  children  manifest  a 
variety  of  undesirable  forms  of  behavior  both  in  and  out  of 
school  when  significant  interests  remain  undiscovered  and 
unsatisfied.  Not  all  of  them,  however,  are  as  easy  to  identify 
and  satisfy  as  in  the  above  illustration. 

Inventories  Avaflable.  Most  well-known  interest  inven- 
tories like  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  the  Strong  Interest 
Blanks,  and  the  Brainard  Occupational  Preference  Inven- 
tory are  not  standardized  for  use  below  the  ninth  grade. 
However,  the  Occupational  Interest  Inventory,  by  Lee  and 
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Thorpe,  and  the  Inventory  of  Vocational  Interests,  by  Kobal, 
Wrightstone,  and  Kunze,  may  be  used  at  the  seventh  grade 
level. 

Using  Interests  to  Meet  Pupil  Needs.  When  interest  in- 
ventories have  been  obtained  they  may  be  used  in  a  number 
of  ways,  including  the  following: 

1.  The  per  cent  of  a  class  or  group  expressing  interest,  dislike, 
or  indifference  in  each  item  surveyed  can  be  computed. 
These  may  then  be  used  in  selecting  approaches  to  units, 
topics,  or  projects. 

2.  This  composite  class  or  group  tabulation  presents  a  picture 
of  the  interests  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  reveals  whether 
such  interests  are  wholesome  and  are  leading  pupils  in  the 
right  direction.   If  not,  a  redirection  of  interests  is  indi- 
cated. 

3.  A  study  of  an  interest  inventory  of  a  maladjusted  pupil 
frequently  suggests  a  new  and  helpful  approach  to  his 
problems. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  a  particular  pupil  often  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  a  book,  play, 
trip,  excursion,  or  project. 

5.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  interests  of  adjusted  and 
maladjusted  children  differ.   By  tabulating  these  sepa- 
rately, the  teacher  may  discover  what  interests  seem  to  be 
associated  with  each,  and  use  this  information  in  guiding 
pupils  to  better  adjustment. 

Achievement  Tests.  The  most  important  types  of  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests  to  use  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  those  which  give  teachers  immediate,  accurate  help  in 
meeting  pupil  needs.  They  are  usually  known  as  diagnostic 
tests  and  aid  in  identifying  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Since  so  much  of  the  elementary  school  is  concerned  with 
fundamental  skills  or  tools  of  further  learning,  the  most  im- 
portant and  continuously  useful  elementary  achievement 
tests  are  diagnostic  tests  of  the  fundamental  skills. 
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Tools  of  Learning  and  Achievement.  If  the  child  cannot 
read,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  well  in  geography,  history,  science, 
or  social  studies.  If  he  has  not  mastered  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  processes  of  number,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
projects  involving  measuring,  map  drawing  and  interpreta- 
tion, or  making  things  which  must  be  measured.  If  he  lacks 
language  ability,  he  can  make  neither  his  needs  nor  his  ac- 
complishments known;  nor  can  he  profit  adequately  through 
communication  with  others. 

That  these  relationships  exist  has  been  established  through 
research.  Unlike  intellectual  factors,  the  developmental 
limits  of  which  appear  to  be  determined  primarily  by  heredity 
and  brought  to  fruition  by  opportunity,  skills  must  be  attained 
by  directed  effort;  they  cannot  be  attained  in  sufficient  degree 
as  mere  concomitant  outcomes  of  other  types  of  activity. 

Research *  has  also  revealed  that  the  relationship  between 
skill  mastery  and  the  attainment  of  other  desirable  outcomes 
of  education  is  higher  than  that  between  I.Q.  or  M.A.  and  the 
same  outcomes. 

Measuring  the  Tools  of  Learning.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  measuring  pupil  mastery  of  the  tools  of  learn- 
ing. Several  good  tests  are  available.  But  mere  testing  does 
not  suffice;  the  test  must  provide  devices  for  handling  the  re- 
sults so  that  pupil  needs  may  be  easily  recognized  and  cared 
for  without  too  much  extra  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Unless  teachers  diagnose  pupil  difficulties  and 
do  something  about  them,  the  time,  money,  and  effort  ex- 
pended in  giving  tests  is  largely  wasted. 

Diagnostic  Achievement  Tests.  There  are  no  self-diagnos- 
ing tests;  tests  merely  identify  evidences  of  pupil  success  or 
failure  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  diagnoses.  All  tests  may,  if 

1  See  E.  W.  Tiegs,  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Improvement  of  Learn- 
ing (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co,,  1939),  p.  448. 
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properly  devised,  yield  results  which  can  be  classified  and 
systematized  so  that  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  knows 
exactly  what  should  be  done  next.  This  means  that  diagnos- 
tic achievement  tests  should  have  profiles  (see  Figure  3) 
which  reveal  at  a  glance  the  areas  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culty. It  also  means  that  they  must  provide  convenient,  easy- 
to-use  analyses  (see  Figure  4)  which  classify  each  pupil's 
errors  and  group  similar  errors.  This  can  be  done  by  properly 
devised  tabulation  sheets  or  by  specially  designed  answer 
sheets  in  which  pupils  perform  this  task  automatically  2  with- 
out being  aware  of  it  as  they  are  taking  the  tests.  The  best 
designed  diagnostic  achievement  tests  in  the  fundamental 
skills  now  virtually  yield  a  personal  study  program  for  each 
pupil  of  a  class  in  the  same  time  that  it  formerly  took  to  make 
an  individual  diagnosis  for  one  pupil. 

Normative  Data.  However,  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  have  certain  information  about  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Such  information  may  be  obtained  with  survey  tests  or  from 
the  norms  of  diagnostic  achievement  tests.  Teachers  should 
know  if  the  achievement  of  the  class  is  below,  at,  or  above 
norm,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  how  far  above  or  below  norm  it 
is.  In  the  case  of  significant  deviations,  she  may  use  this 
information,  together  with  intelligence  test  and  other  data, 
in  determining  the  approximate  level  which  pupils  should 
reach  at  the  end  of  a  given  term. 

Norms  should  be  used  only  for  group  comparisons  or  gen- 
eral guidance.  They  are  not  standards  to  be  reached  by  each 
individual  of  a  class,  but  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  compar- 
ing the  achievement  of  different  classes.  The  performance 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  group  depends  upon  such  factors  as 

2  See  SCOREZE,  published  by  the  California  Test  Bureau,  and  scoring 
device  for  Kuder  Preference  Record,  published  by  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates. 
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FIGURE  4.  Diagnostic  Analysis  of  Learning  Difficulties,  California  Achievement  Test,  ] 
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intelligence,  administration,  supervision,  teaching,  the  nature 
o£  the  curriculum,  the  grade  placements  of  materials  and  time 
allotments.  The  final  class  score  on  a  test  is  the  average  of 
the  successes  and  failures  of  many  pupils,  some  of  whom  may 
differ  from  others  by  as  much  as  5  or  6  years  in  intelligence, 
and  manifest  similar  wide  differences  in  interests,  previous 
achievement,  and  personality  characteristics.  It  is  unfair, 
therefore,  to  use  the  class  average  as  a  standard  for  pupils, 
whether  they  are  slow  or  bright;  the  former  frequently  cannot 
attain  even  average  achievement,  while  the  latter  should  do 
much  better.  The  proper  standard  of  performance  for  indi- 
vidual pupils  is  not  whether  they  attain  class  averages-how 
much  their  performance  resembles  that  of  the  average  for  the 
group— but  the  extent  to  which  they  achieve  self-realization 
or  measure  up  to  their  own  individual  potentialities. 

Survey  Tests.  There  are  many  good  survey  tests  for  use 
in  elementary  schools;  some  of  them  also  possess  diagnostic 
features.  Tests  which  produce  only  normative  data  are  of 
limited  value  to  the  elementary  school  teacher. 

Profile  Chart.  Interpretation  of  results  on  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  is  facilitated  by  use  of  the  Profile  Chart  that  appears  on  the  front 
page  of  each  test  booklet.  A  marked  copy  is  reproduced  below  as  Fig- 
ure 5.  On  this  Profile  Chart  there  is  a  scale  for  each  test  in  the  bat- 
tery, graduated  in  terms  of  grade  score  (or  grade  equivalent) .  Results 
on  die  several  subtests  are  plotted  on  the  Profile  Chart  by  making  a 
cross  or  large  dot  at  the  appropriate  place  on  the  respective  scales.  If 
these  plotted  points  are  connected,  the  resulting  graph  will  permit  ready 
identification  of  areas  of  strength  and  weakness,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  departure  from  typical  performance  in  the  various  subjects.  It  is 
helpful  to  draw  a  line  across  the  Profile  Chart  at  a  point  corresponding 
to  the  grade  placement  at  the  time  of  testing,  which  line  will  serve  as  a 
land  of  reference  point  for  evaluating  the  status  in  each  subject. 

Slightly  below  the  scale  for  each  subtest  there  appears  a  short  bar 
whose  function  is  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  standard  error  of 
measurement  at  one  part  of  the  scale,  and  thus  to  suggest  the  degree  of 
confidence  that  may  be  reposed  in  the  scores  on  the  various  tests.  In 
every  obtained  test  score  there  is  a  certain  "error  of  measurement,**  by 
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which  is  meant  the  difference  between  the  score  as  obtained  and  the 
hypothetical  "true"  score  of  perfectly  reliable  measure.  For  any  test 
the  magnitude  of  such  differences  is  indicated  by  the  standard  error  of 
measurement  of  a  score  on  the  test.  If  one  asserts  that  an  individual's 
"true"  core  will  fall  in  an  interval  extending  one  standard  error  of  meas- 
urement on  either  side  of  his  obtained  score,  such  assertion  will  be  cor- 
rect, on  the  average,  in  two  cases  out  of  three.  Inasmuch  as  these 
error  bars  are  plotted  in  terms  of  grade  equivalent,  their  magnitude 
reflects  not  only  the  relative  reliability  of  the  tests,  but  also  the  grade 
equivalent  distance  corresponding  to  a  given  increment  in  score  for  the 
different  functions.  Two  tests  may  have  the  same  reliability  coefficients 
but  different  size  error  bars  if  their  scores  differ  in  variability,  expressed 
either  in  raw  score  terms  or  in  terms  of  grade  equivalent. 

Interpretation  of  Norms.  Further  cautions  must  be 
sounded  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  norms.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  unintelligent  and  unfair  to  use  norms  as 
standards  of  achievement  for  individual  pupils,  it  is  also  a 
dangerous  and  confusing  practice.  Norms  are  merely  the 
actual  average  achievement  of  groups  on  which  tests  are 
standardized;  they  do  not  show,  even  for  the  group,  what 
achievement  should  be.  People  who  reach  the  norm  are  not 
necessarily  saved  anyway.  They  still  have  just  as  many  diffi- 
culties and  unattained  objectives  as  the  members  of  the  stand* 
ardization  group.  A  class  may  have  an  average  score  which 
is  equal  to  a  norm,  and  yet  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  de- 
sirable objectives  represented  by  a  carefully  validated  test 
may  yet  be  unattained  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  the  class  as  a  whole  may  fail  to  be  successful  in  50  per 
cent  of  the  items.  Even  the  best  pupils  still  have  many  un- 
attained objectives.  Using  norms  as  standards  penalizes  the 
slow  and  encourages  mediocrity  on  the  part  of  not  only  the 
bright,  but  of  all  pupils. 

Achievement  Tests  Available.  In  addition  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Achievement  Tests  and  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests,  which  have  already  received  attention,  many  other 
achievement  tests  are  available,  and  several  of  them  have 
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desirable  diagnostic  features.  Among  these  tests  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Iowa  E  very-Pupil  Tests;  Modern  School  Achieve- 
ment Tests;  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests;  the  Correlated 
and  the  Coordinated  Scales  of  Attainment;  and  the  Public 
School  Achievement  Tests. 

Intelligence  Tests.  There  are  some  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  this  area  regarding  the  nature  of  intelligence  as  well 
as  the  proper  uses  of  intelligence  tests.  Old  concepts  of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  tests,  and  attempts  to  define  intelligence, 
have  been  superseded  to  a  large  extent  by  concepts  derived 
from  the  factor  analysis  of  intelligence  test  data.  Different 
investigators  have  extracted  a  varying  number  of  so-called 
factors,  or  more  or  less  independent  aspects  or  elements  of 
intelligence,  depending  upon  the  method  of  analysis  used 
and  the  interpretation  of  results. 

However,  these  theoretical  considerations  need  not  trou- 
ble us  here.  Any  intelligent  teacher  can  administer  and  score 
an  intelligence  test  by  following  the  manual  of  directions 
carefully,  and  she  can  also  interpret  certain  aspects  of  results 
with  greater  assurance  than  specialists  were  able  to  do  only  a 
relatively  short  time  ago.  Research  studies  and  carefully  de- 
vised manuals  of  direction  have  made  this  possible. 

If  someone  attempted  to  describe  certain  physical  charac- 
teristics of  a  boy  by  saying  that  his  score  was  192,  it  would 
tell  us  very  little.  If  he  clarified  the  matter  somewhat  by  the 
assertion  that  192  was  the  sum  of  three  measurements  of  this 
boy,  his  height  of  60  inches,  his  weight  of  130  pounds,  and 
his  arm  length  of  2  feet,  we  should  at  once  object  to  this 
addition  of  unlike  things  because  the  resulting  sum  is  mis- 
leading and  of  questionable  value.  Yet  the  I.Q.,  as  measured 
by  most  tests,  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner;  namely,  by  the 
addition  of  measurements  of  such  factors  as  perception, 
memory,  visual  ability,  and  reasoning.  And  just  as  the  score 
of  192  means  little  until  we  know  what  separate  factor  meas- 
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urements  were  added  to  produce  it,  an  I.Q.  of  110,  or  of  any 
other  magnitude,  cannot  mean  much  until  the  measurements 
of  the  separate  factors  which  produced  it  are  known. 

Old  Uses  of  Intelligence  Tests.  Originally,  intelligence 
tests  yielded  only  mental  ages  and  I.Q/s.  Intelligence  quo- 
tients are  obtained,  of  course,  by  dividing  mental  age  by 
chronological  age.  Mental  age  is  obtained  from  the  total 
score  of  a  test.  Thus,  if  the  mental  age  of  a  child  is  8  and  his 
chronological  age  is  8,  he  would  obtain  an  I.Q.  of  100;  LQ/s 
are  usually  determined  to  two  decimal  places  and  the  deci- 
mal point  dropped.  Results  were  used  primarily  for  classify- 
ing pupils  or  grouping  them  for  instruction.  Later  they  were 
used  almost  exclusively  for  judging  what  individual  pupils 
ought  to  do  in  all  types  of  work,  regardless  of  the  mental 
abilities  involved, 

These  two  composite  measures  (I.Q/s  and  M.A/s)  are 
mere  averages  of  failures  and  successes  in  items  which  test 
various  types  of  mental  abilities.  For  this  reason,  they  were 
very  unsatisfactory  for  guidance  purposes.  Pupils  with  high 
LQ/s  failed  in  certain  types  of  work,  while  those  with  lower 
LQ/s  succeeded. 

Pupils  with  identical  I.Q/s  reacted  in  very  different  ways 
to  different  types  of  tasks.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  even 
though  two  pupils  obtained  the  same  scores  on  intelligence 
tests  and  were  of  the  same  chronological  ages,  they  answered 
different  items  on  the  test;  but  because  the  scores  of  each 
pupil  were  added  up  into  one  composite  measure,  these  differ- 
ences were  obscured.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  differ- 
entiate the  scores  so  that  they  revealed  performance  on  more 
specific  areas  or  abilities  than  the  old  type  of  intelligence  tests. 

Factors  of  Intelligence.  Factor  analysis  studies  aided  in 
this  differentiation  of  general  ability  into  more  specific  and 
useful  concepts.  L,  L.  Thurston  of  tie  University  of  Chicago 
identified  seven  primary  abilities:  verbal  comprehension, 
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word-fluency,  spatial  orientation,  numerical  facility,  memory, 
inductive  reasoning,  and  speed.  Sullivan,  Clark,  and  Tiegs, 
of  Los  Angeles,  report  only  five  factors  which  they  use  in 
their  test:  namely,  memory,  spatial  relationships,  logical 
reasoning,  numerical  reasoning,  and  verbal  concepts.  Gil- 
ford of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  identified  more  than  twenty  factors  of  intelligence 
and  indicates  that  the  number  may  be  even  larger. 

TABLE  1 
INTELLIGENCE  TEST  ScoBES3 


California  Test  of 

Actual 

Actual 

Mental  Maturity- 

Possible 

Score 

Score 

Elementary,  Grades  4-8 

Score 

Pupil  A 

Pupil  B 

Memory    , 

44 

10 

40     ' 

1.  Immediate  Recall  , 

24 

5 

22 

2.  Delayed  Recall  , 

20 

5 

18 

Spatial  Relationships  *    .... 

35 

23 

30 

3.  Sensing  Right  and  Left  .  .  , 

20 

IS 

17 

4.  Manipulation  of  Areas  .  .  , 

15 

10 

IS 

Logical  Reasoning  , 

60 

55 

39 

5.  Opposites     , 

15 

14 

12 

6.  Similarities    , 

15 

14 

12 

7.  Analogies  , 

15 

14 

10 

8.  Inference   

15 

13 

5 

Numerical  Reasoning   , 

35 

31 

5 

9.  Number  Series   , 

10 

8 

3 

10.  Numerical  Quantity 

10 

8 

1 

11.  Numerical  Quantity  

15 

15 

1 

12.  Verbal  Concepts  , 

....  50 

35 

40 

Total  Mental  Factors  , 

224 

154 

154 

*  Slightly  revised.    Foresight  in  Spatial  Relations  has  been  eliminated  and 
norms  revised. 

The  relation  of  these  factors  to  the  measurement  of  in- 
telligence or  mental  maturity  will  be  clear  from  a  reference 
to  Table  1.  This  table  presents  the  total  possible  score  and 
the  actual  scores  of  two  pupils,  A  and  B,  on  the  California 

3  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  The  Proper  Uses  of  Intelligence  Tests  (rev.  ed.;  Los 
Angeles:  California  Test  Bureau,  1951),  Educational  Bulletin  No.  14. 
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Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Elementary  Series.  These  two 
pupils  were  chosen  because  they  were  the  same  age  and  made 
identical  scores  on  the  test.  This  means  that  they  would  have 
identical  I.Q.'s,  and  that  most  people  would  assume  that  they 
possessed  identical  abilities.  However,  an  inspection  of  the 
factor  scores  (memory,  spatial  relationships,  logical  reason- 
ing, etc. )  reveals  that  this  assumption  is  incorrect. 

Pupil  A  has  a  low  score  in  memory  (10),  whereas  pupil  B 
has  a  very  high  score  (40).  On  the  other  hand,  pupil  A  has 
a  relatively  high  score  in  Numerical  Reasoning  ( 31 ) ,  whereas 
pupil  B  has  a  low  score  (5).  Pupil  A  would  presumably  do 
much  better  in  work  requiring  mathematical  reasoning  than 
would  pupil  B,  but  pupil  B  would  presumably  have  a  great 
advantage  in  work  which  required  excellent  memory  ability. 
Pupils  with  identical  LQ.'s,  therefore,  may  possess  widely 
different  abilities.  In  order  to  identify  certain  types  of  pupil 
difficulties  and  needs,  such  factor  scores  should  prove  helpful. 

Modern  Uses  of  Intelligence  Tests.  The  modern  teacher 
does  not  give  an  intelligence  test  merely  to  obtain  a  mental 
age  or  I.Q.;  in  fact,  the  primary  mental  abilities  by  Thurston 
was  first  published  without  such  scores.  Mental  ages  and 
LQ/s  are  valuable  in  group  comparisons;  many  research  stud- 
ies utilize  them  to  great  advantage.  But  where  the  primary 
purpose  is  to  understand  and  help  individual  pupils,  it  is  the 
differentiation  of  these  scores  into  more  specific  factors  that 
is  most  helpful. 

If  the  pupil  is  in  difficulty,  knowing  that  he  has  a  low  score 
on  word-fluency  and  spatial  orientation  in  a  primary  abilities 
test  is  more  helpful  than  knowing  merely  his  LQ.  If  another 
pupil  in  difficulty  scores  low  on  memory  but  high  on  logical 
reasoning  on  the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  the 
teacher  has  better  clues  for  helping  the  child  than  merely 
knowing  his  composite  mental  age.  The  latter  test  is  also 
helpful  in  determining  whether  a  pupil  needs  a  simplified 
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program  because  of  lack  of  intelligence,  or  merely  lacks  read- 
ing skill. 

TABLE  2 
LANGUAGE  vs.  NON-LANGUAGE  LQ/s  4 


Pupils 

Non-language 
LQ. 

Language 
LQ. 

Composite 
LQ. 

A   

115 

88 

102 

B    

90 

112 

100 

c  

102 

99 

101 

In  the  above  table,  the  language  LQ.  obtained  from  most 
intelligence  tests  would  yield  wide  differences  between  pu- 
pils A,  B,  and  C,  who  have  about  the  same  intelligence  and 
seemingly  should  be  able  to  do  about  the  same  kind  of  work. 
However,  by  obtaining  both  language  and  non-language 
I.Q/s,  the  sharp  differences  between  pupils  A  and  B  become 
evident.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  the  teacher  would  be 
warranted  in- suspecting  and  investigating  the  possibility  that 
pupil  A  lacks-reading  aMify-rather  than  intelligence. 

Using  Mental  Ages  and  Intelligence  Quotients.  In  addi- 
tion to  using  the  factors  of  intelligence  tests  as  clues  for  guid- 
ance, the  teacher  may  make  some  general  use  of  mental  ages 
and  I.Q/s.  The  latter  measures  are  good  for  group  compari- 
sons; that  is,  for  comparing  the  mental  abilities  of  groups 
rather  than  individuals.  Typical  groups  tend  to  achieve  in 
proportion  to  intelligence.  The  contradictions  and  confu- 
sions that  arise  in  connection  with  comparing  individual 
pupils  seem  to  offset  each  other  in  group  comparisons,  so  that 
correlation  studies  predict  fairly  accurately  what  groups 
with  varying  I.Q/s  should  do  in  specific  types  of  achievement. 
Thus,  for  classes  as  a  whole,  teachers  may  determine  from 
the  average  class  LQ.  what  the  average  achievement  should 
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be,  as  indicated  in  Table  3.  Some  intelligence  tests  include 
tables  in  their  manuals  or  other  similar  aids  for  relating 
achievement  to  intelligence.  Thus,  the  teacher  with  a  fifth 
grade  class  in  reading  with  an  average  LQ.  of  89  would  ex- 
pect this  group  to  have  an  average  achievement  score  about 
three-fourths  of  a  grade  placement  below  norm.  And  a  sixth 
grade  class  with  an  average  LQ.  of  111  should  be  expected 
to  attain  an  average  achievement  score  in  arithmetic  about 
one  grade  placement  above  norm. 

Many  excellent  intelligence  tests  are  available  for  de- 
termining mental  ages  and  I.Q/s.  The  Multa-mental  scales 
by  McCall  and  the  Non-language  Multa-mental  scales  by 
William  A.  McCall,  E.  L.  Terman,  and  Irving  Lorge  are  ex- 
amples of  other  types  of  intelligence  tests  which  have  been 
very  carefully  devised  and  have  proved  very  useful.  The 
Pintner  General  Ability  Tests  have  been  long  and  favorably 
known.  The  Tennan-McNemar  (grades  7-12)  and  the 
Kuhlman-Anderson  tests  are  among  the  most  useful  and  most 
carefully  validated  intelligence  tests. 

Personality  Tests.  With  a  consideration  of  personality 
tests  we  enter  a  much  more  controversial  field.  On  the  one 
hand,  authorities  point  out  limitations  of  these  tests  and  in- 
ventories and  the  danger  of  misusing  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  teachers  must  deal  with  these 
personality  factors  within  the  classroom  every  day,  that  many 
teachers  are  using  inventories  with  success,  and  that  personal- 
ity problems  tend  to  grow  into  more  serious  difficulties  when 
ignored.  We  cannot  hold  up  progress  until  we  have  trained 
thousands  of  additional  experts,  and  most  school  districts 
couldn't  afford  to  employ  them.  Children  continue  to  de- 
velop many  types  of  maladjustment,  and  there  is  a  serious 
need  for  help  of  this  kind.  Two  important  questions  suggest 
themselves  in  this  connection:  Do  personality  tests,  or  can 
personality  tests  be  made  to,  yield  useful  information  for 
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teachers?  and,  Can  they  be  taught  to  interpret  and  use  this 
information  in  helping  children? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  same  controversy  raged  over 
interest  and  achievement  tests;  in  fact,  teachers  were  not  at 
first  allowed  to  give  any  achievement  tests  at  all.  We  still 
hear  some  objection  to  teacher  administration  and  use  of 
intelligence  tests,  yet  many  teachers  use  them  with  success. 
In  addition,  authorities  have  always  disagreed  on  some  as- 
pects of  these  controversies.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
some  evidence  is  conflicting.  There  are  examples  of  both 
success  and  failure  in  the  teacher  use  of  personality  tests  and 
inventories;  but  success  and  failure  are  also  experienced  by 
specialists  who  use  no  tests.  However,  as  long  as  children 
have  personality  problems  and  successful  specialists  are  not 
available  to  handle  them  for  teachers,  it  would  appear  that 
teachers  must  be  aided  to  use  and  to  help  improve  these  in- 
struments as  they  have  done  with  other  types  of  measurement 
instruments. 

No  individual  is  ever  completely  adjusted.  Most  normal 
individuals  are  maladjusted  a  part  of  the  time,  Adjustment  is 
a  relative  matter  which  ranges  from  complete  personality  dis- 
integration requiring  institutional  care  to  relatively  complete 
integration  and  effective  and  satisfying  participation  in  activi- 
ties appropriate  to  the  maturity  and  environment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Maladjustment  may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
usually  designated  as  hereditary,  structural,  or  psychological, 
or  a  combination  of  them. 

It  is  the  latter  with  which  teachers  are  most  concerned. 
The  child  may  be  intelligent,  he  may  have  acquired  the  skills 
of  learning,  he  may  have  desirable  interests,  and  he  may  be 
healthy;  yet  he  may  be  maladjusted  because  he  cannot  bring 
these  resources  to  bear  successfully  in  meeting  his  problems 
and  satisfying  his  needs.  However,  before  examining  the 
total  pattern  of  adjustment  there  are  some  specific  relation- 
ships which  need  classification. 
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Adjustment  and  Intelligence.  Adjustment  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  intelligence.  The  problem  of  adjustment  is  a  problem 
for  all.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  intelligent  could  select 
or  devise  more  effective  means  for  solving  their  problems 
than  could  the  less  intelligent  or  the  dull,  but  they  do  not 
struggle  with  exactly  the  same  problems.  In  general,  the 
more  intelligent  have  higher  aspirations;  they  want  things 
which  are  more  difficult  to  achieve;  consequently,  their 
greater  abilities  are  offset  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  some  of 
their  problems. 

Research  has  revealed  generally  low  correlations  between 
scores  on  intelligence  and  personality  tests.  Intelligent  as 
well  as  dull  children  and  adults  run  the  gamut  from  relative 
maladjustment  to  almost  complete  personal  and  social  inte- 
gration and  effectiveness. 

Learning  Skills  and  Adjustment.  To  most  teachers  the  re- 
lationship between  learning  skills  and  adjustment  is  not  at  all 
evident.  They  tend  to  regard  these  two  phenomena  as  totally 
disparate  and  unrelated:  the  one  concrete  and  understand- 
able, and  therefore  of  little  significance;  the  other  intangible, 
illusive  and  more  or  less  mysterious,  and  therefore  extremely 
important.  A  little  reflection  will  establish  the  falsity  of  this 
assumption.  The  boy  who  cannot  read  adequately  cannot 
attain  objectives  the  achievement  of  which  depends  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  reading;  and  this  deficiency  may 
seriously  interfere  with  his  success  in  such  areas  as  social 
studies,  history,  geography,  science,  and  reading  itself.  In  a 
similar  manner,  lack  of  ability  in  number  concepts  and  proc- 
esses, spelling,  writing,  and  language  thwart  and  defeat  the 
achievement  of  objectives  which  depend  upon  them.  The 
child  cannot  meet  his  basic  needs,  security,  and  pre-eminence; 
he  tends  to  seek  detours  around  his  problems,  and  he  becomes 
more  or  less  maladjusted.  In  other  words,  mastery  of  the 
basic  skills,  so  often  compared  unfavorably  with  adjustment 
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as  a  worthy  objective  of  education,  is  in  reality  part  and  parcel 

of  the  total  pattern  of  adjustment. 

Health  and  Adjustment.  In  general,  health  and  adjust- 
ment are  closely  related;  mental  health  and  adjustment  are 
often  considered  synonymous.  However,  certain  physical 
defects  do  create  problems  of  adjustment  in  and  of  them- 
selves; attention  has  already  been  called  to  their  potential 
harmful  effects.  Glandular  defects,  whether  or  not  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  outward  appearance  of  the  child, 
may  also  cause  serious  personality  difficulty.  Children  with 
defective  vision  or  hearing  miss  or  misinterpret  much  of  their 
environment;  the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  especially  if  sensi- 
tive, grow  suspicious  and  imagine  that  their  classmates  and 
teachers  are  talking  about  them.  Children  with  unsightly 
skin  infections,  especially  girls,  often  need  continuing  under- 
standing and  encouragement  to  avoid  the  development  of 
serious  feelings  of  inferiority.  Children  who  develop  heart 
or  other  difficulties  which  keep  them  relatively  inactive  often 
lose  the  sense  of  personal  worth  and  the  feeling  of  belonging 
which  characterize  the  normal  child.  Health  is  closely  re- 
lated to  adjustment,  and  health  difficulties  should  be  regarded 
and  treated  from  their  psychological  as  well  as  their  physical 
implications. 

Adjustment  and  Interests.  This  problem  has  also  received 
previous  attention  in  this  chapter.  As  was  indicated,  the 
well-adjusted  child  is  characterized  by  a  variety  of  whole- 
some interests  which  he  manages  to  pursue  to  a  degree  which 
satisfies  him  and  meets  certain  of  his  needs. 

But  interests  differ  in  quality  and  significance  as  well  as  in 
number.  Many  interests  are  personal  and  sedentary,  and  re- 
quire little  activity  or  cooperation;  among  these  are  going  to 
movies,  reading  funny  papers,  drawing,  and  painting.  Chil- 
dren may  possess  and  pursue  such  interests  and  still  remain 
essentially  maladjusted.  Other  interests  involve  large  muscle 
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exercise,  cooperation,  and  teamwork  in  organized  games; 
others  require  and  encourage  the  development  of  social  stand- 
ards and  skills,  such  as  going  to  parties  and  socials,  belonging 
to  clubs,  and  holding  office. 

The  well-adjusted  child  manifests  a  variety  of  interests  of 
both  a  personal  and  a  social  nature,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
opportunities  to  pursue  them  with  satisfaction  leads  to  well- 
balanced  personal  and  social  adjustment. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  real  in- 
terests is  denied  the  child,  tensions,  irritability,  or  indifference 
may  result.  Opportunities  for  pursuing  real  interests,  if  they 
are  wholesome,  should  be  created  wherever  possible;  other- 
wise, the  teacher  should  attempt  to  aid  the  child  in  substitut- 
ing other  wholesome  interests. 

The  Nature  of  Personality  Difficulties  and  Needs.   We 

have  considered  briefly  how  intelligence  or  mental  maturity, 
learning  skills,  interests,  and  health  are  related  to  adjustment. 
But  the  achievement  of  adjustment  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  these  resources  of  the  child  must  function  in  a  variety  of 
different  environments,  including  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  community.  As  he  matures  and  leaves  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  his  home  environment,  the  child  finds  new 
values,  activities,  needs,  and  demands,  first  in  the  school 
and  later  in  the  often  conflicting  demands  of  community 
life. 

Each  of  these  areas  produces  problems  for  him  and  he  nor- 
mally attempts  to  solve  them  directly  by  utilizing  whatever 
resources  he  possesses.  At  home  these  problems  revolve 
around  interests,  relationships,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
home.  Uninteresting  or  disagreeable  tasks,  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  differences  with  brothers,  sisters,  and  par- 
ents call  for  a  continuous  series  of  adjustments.  At  school, 
his  relations  with  other  pupils  and  his  teacher,  problems  of 
school  work,  and  observance  of  school  regulations  require 
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other  types  of  adjustments.  Community  problems  arise  from 
attitudes  toward  and  relationships  with  neighbors  and  stran- 
gers, observation  of  laws,  and  the  child's  disposition  toward 
die  general  welfare  of  his  fellows. 

Personal  Adjustment.  If  the  child  feels  that  he  is  suffi- 
ciently successful  in  meeting  his  problems,  he  develops  self- 
reliance  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth.  If  he  is  allowed 
reasonable  opportunity  to  think  for  himself  and  to  solve  his 
own  problems,  he  develops  a  sense  of  personal  freedom;  but 
if  parents,  relatives,  friends,  and  brothers  and  sisters  con- 
stantly restrict,  direct,  or  coddle  him  too  much,  his  ability  to 
adjust  suffers. 

If  he  is  successful  in  winning  the  acceptance,  respect,  and 
consideration  of  his  family,  schoolmates,  and  neighbors,  the 
child  gains  a  feeling  of  belonging;  but  if  through  lack  of 
ability  or  skills,  through  undue  restrictions,  or  through  other 
unfavorable  circumstances,  he  fails  too  often,  he  tends  to 
avoid  meeting  his  problems  directly  and  becomes  sensitive, 
lonely,  and  given  to  self -concern.  Such  a  child  is  said  to 
suffer  from  withdrawing  tendencies.  Sometimes  the  pres- 
sures of  a  too  difficult  environment  cause  the  child  to  manifest 
such  nervous  symptoms  as  loss  of  appetite,  chronic  tiredness 
or  tics.  Frequently  these  manifestations  are  mere  physical 
expressions  of  emotional  conflicts. 

Social  Adjustment.  The  personality  difficulties  presented 
up  to  this  point  are  primarily  personal  in  nature.  They  reveal 
how  the  child  reacts  toward  himself;  how  he  feels  about  him- 
self, what  he  thinks  of  himself,  and  what  he  does  when  he 
satisfies  or  fails  to  satisfy  such  basic  needs  as  success,  recog- 
nition, belonging,  and  security.  But  his  success  and  failures 
in  his  struggle  for  adjustment  also  produce  reactions  to  others 
and  involve  the  reactions  of  others  to  him.  Adjustment  prob- 
lems are  social  as  well  as  personal  in  nature. 

In  the  normal  course  of  his  development  the  child  becomes 
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aware  of  group  or  social  standards.  He  learns  that  not  only 
satisfactions  themselves,  but  the  manner  of  securing  them,  is 
important.  He  soon  learns  from  experience  that  if  he  ignores 
group  interests  to  gain  a  personal  advantage,  he  loses  the 
regard  of  the  group. 

The  attainment  of  social  adjustment  involves  not  only  a 
growing  knowledge  of  social  standards,  but  social  skills  as 
well.  A  child  may  know  that  it  is  socially  desirable  to  be 
friendly,  to  guard  a  confidence,  to  help  new  pupils  get  ac- 
quainted, or  to  enter  into  social  games;  but  if  he  is  clumsy 
and  unskillful,  precipitating  awkward  scenes,  he  cannot  gain 
or  hold  the  esteem  of  his  classmates.  Thus  both  social  stand- 
ards and  social  skills  are  important.  If  by  reason  of  lack  of 
social  standards  and  skills,  erroneous  beliefs  and  attitudes, 
lack  of  opportunity,  or  other  similar  circumstances,  he  cannot 
satisfy  his  need  for  acceptance  and  belonging;  that  is,  he 
cannot  obtain  and  hold  the  esteem  of  his  group,  the  child 
often  resorts  to  antisocial  behavior;  he  may  become  quarrel- 
some, disobedient,  or  destructive.  This  antisocial  behavior 
represents  an  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  denied  him  by 
the  group  and  to  protect  his  self-esteem. 

These  resources  of  social  standards  and  skills,  functioning 
in  three  major  environments—the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
community— may  result  in  behavior  which  varies  from  social 
satisfaction  and  adjustment  on  the  one  hand,  to  antisocial  be- 
havior on  the  other.  These  three  environments  involve  cer- 
tain important  interrelationships.  When  the  pupil  manifests 
antisocial  behavior  in  the  school,  the  determination  of  his 
personality  needs  should  thus  include  an  analysis  of  the 
status  of  his  social  standards  ( attitudes  and  beliefs )  and  skills 
in  all  three  areas. 

Personality  difficulties  and  needs,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  results  of  more  or  less  persistent  failure  to 
satisfy  one  or  more  basic  drives.  These  drives  have  been 
differentiated  and  described  above  as  more  specific  and  more 
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TOTAL  OR  LIFE  ADJUSTMENT 
(A  balance  between  personal  and  social  adjustment) 


PEBSONAL  ADJUSTMENT  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

1.  Self-reliance  7.  Social  Standards 

2.  Sense  of  Personal  Worth  8.  Social  Skills 

3.  Sense  of  Personal  Freedom  9.  Freedom    from    Antisocial 

4.  Feeling  of  Belonging  Tendencies 

5.  Freedom    from    Withdrawing  10.  Family  Relations 
Tendencies  11.  School  Relations 

6.  Freedom  from  Nervous  Symp-  12.  Community  Relations 
toms 

easily  identified  types  of  behavior.   A  schematic  view  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment  is  presented  above. 

Personality  Tests  Available.  One  method  of  investigating 
personality  problems  is  by  the  personality  inventory  or  ques- 
tionnaire. Many  people  are  enthusiastic  about  the  informa- 
tion which  they  yield;  even  clinical  psychologists  use  them 
before  their  first  interviews  with  problem  children.  They 
are  simply  structured  interviews  covering  a  wide  range  of 
items  which  throw  light  on  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing  pat- 
terns, many  of  which  cannot  be  identified  through  mere  ob- 
servation. Items  of  the  following  types  are  used  in  such  per- 
sonality tests  and  inventories:  6 

1.  When  people  get  sick  or  are  in  trouble,  is  it  usually  their 
own  fault? 

2.  Are  the  tests  at  school  often  so  hard  and  unfair  that  it  is  all 
right  to  cheat? 

3.  Is  it  hard  to  make  people  remember  how  well  you  can  do 
things? 

4.  Do  you  suffer  more  than  most  people  when  you  are  ill? 

5.  Is  your  school  work  so  hard  that  you  are  afraid  you  will 

fan? 

6  From  the  California  Test  of  Personality  (Los  Angeles:  California  Test 
Bureau,  1953). 
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Such  questions  are  often  repeated  in  other  forms  for  check- 
ing purposes.  When  the  same  attitudes,  beliefs,  or  miscon- 
ceptions are  repeated,  they  may  be  very  revealing.  The  user 
needs  to  make  no  assumptions  regarding  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  psychological  traits,  or  whether  or  not  people 
can  be  classified  according  to  such  traits.  Actually,  the  more 
assistance  the  maladjusted  pupil  receives  the  more  certain 
so-called  personality  traits  change.  The  only  assumption  that 
need  be  made  is  that  if  accurate  information  can  be  obtained, 
it  may  be  used  to  help  improve  the  adjustment  of  pupils. 
Thus,  the  anxieties,  the  secret  fears,  and  the  frustrations 
which  manifest  themselves  in  various  types  of  maladjustment 
in  the  classroom  may  be  identified  and  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  teacher  may  do  much  to  relieve  them. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  great  misuses  of  information  of  this 
type. 

Interpreting  the  Results  of  Personality  Inventories.  Since 
personality  means  the  characteristic  modes  of  response  of  in- 
dividual pupils,  and  that  these  modes  of  response  involve 
such  things  as  intelligence,  previous  achievements,  habits  of 
work,  health,  interests,  etc.,  the  results  of  personality  inven- 
tories must  not  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  of  the  scores 
which  pupils  earn  on  them.  Instead,  the  results  of  intelli- 
gence, achievements  and  interest  tests,  observation,  and 
other  types  of  available  information  should  be  considered. 
Thus,  the  child  that  overresponds  to  small  hurts  may  fear 
failure  because  he  lacks  ability,  or  because  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  or  because  his  parents  may  be  unsympa- 
thetic. The  overaggressive  child  may  be  attempting  to  com- 
pensate for  rejection  by  one  or  both  parents  and  attempting 
to  create  or  hold  on  to  a  sense  of  personal  worth.  The  nervous 
child  may  be  relieved  of  his  symptoms  by  a  mere  clarification 
of  some  of  his  misconceptions.  Personality  test  data,  there- 
forea  must  not  be  interpreted  merely  in  the  light  of  personal- 
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ity  scores,  but  in  the  light  of  all  other  factors  which  together 
are  involved  in  adjustment  or  maladjustment. 

A  large  number  of  personality  tests  and  inventories  are 
available  to  the  teacher.  However,  the  number  which  may 
be  used  in  the  elementary  school  is  somewhat  limited. 
Among  the  best  known  and  most  widely  used  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Bemreuter  Personality  Inventory,  The  Bell  Adjust- 
ment Inventory,  the  Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  The  De- 
troit Scale  of  Behavior  Problems  by  Baker  and  Traphagen, 
and  the  California  Test  of  Personality  and  the  Mental  Health 
Analysis  by  Thorpe,  Clark,  and  Tiegs. 

The  Sociogram.  Since  various  social  relationships  may  be 
the  cause  or  the  result  of  adjustment  or  maladjustment,  we 
may  think  of  the  sociogram  as  an  instrument  for  investigating 
a  special  area  of  personality  adjustment.  The  sociogram 
shows  the  social  structure  of  the  classroom.  It  shows  such 
things  as  which  pupils  other  pupils  like,  which  pupils  other 
pupils  would  choose  to  work  with,  which  pupils  are  not 
chosen  by  any  other  pupil,  etc. 

Pupils  may  also  be  asked  to  indicate  why  they  have  chosen 
other  pupils.  This  information  reveals  what  the  members  of 
the  class  think  about  each  other.  Such  information  can  often 
be  compared  with  what  the  pupil  thinks  about  himself  as 
revealed  in  a  personality  inventory. 

Figure  6  is  a  sociogram  which  presents  the  first  and  second 
choices  for  ten  pupils,  five  girls  and  five  boys.  Boys'  names 
are  placed  in  squares  and  girls',  in  circles.  Each  line  begins 
with  the  chooser;  the  end  with  the  arrow  indicates  who  was 
chosen.  The  numbers  show  which  are  first  and  which  are 
second  choices.  Thus,  Jane  chose  Flora  first  and  John  sec- 
ond. In  one  case,  two  pupils,  Nell  and  Bill,  chose  each  other 
t  first.  Table  4  presents  the  data  of  the  sociogram  in  tabular 
form.  The  names  of  those  choosing  are  written  in  the  left 
hand  column;  the  names  of  those  who  were  chosen  appear 
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at  the  top  of  the  table.  Note  the  "1"  in  Column  No.  1;  it  shows 
that  Nell  was  chosen  first  by  Bill.  The  "2"  on  the  line  oppo- 
site John's  name  shows  that  he  chose  Flora  second. 

The  number  of  times  each  pupil  has  been  chosen  appears 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Thus,  Flora  was  chosen  first  three 
times,  and  second,  four  times,  for  a  total  of  seven  choices. 


FIGURE  6.    Sociogram. 

Jane,  Ruth,  and  Jim,  were  not  chosen  at  all.  The  last  four 
columns  show  the  types  of  choices.  Thus,  girls  were  the  first 
choice  of  girls  once  and  the  second  choice  once;  but  boys 
were  the  first  choice  of  girls  4  times  and  the  second  choice 
four  times.  Sociogram  tables  are  easier  to  construct  and 
easier  to  interpret  than  sociogram  figures. 

Obtaining  Information  for  a  Sociogram.  As  soon  as  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  write  freely,  the  easiest  way  to  obtain 
information  for  a  sociogram  is  to  give  each  a  slip  of  paper 
and  ask  him  to  write  his  name  on  one  side  of  it.  Then  ask 
the  class  to  make  one,  two,  or  three  choices  of  pupils  with 
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whom  they  would  most  like  to  work,  play,  study,  or  merely 
the  pupil  they  like  best.  They  may  also  be  asked  to  give  their 
reasons. 

Certain  cautions  should  be  observed  in  using  sociograms. 
In  the  first  place,  children's  ideas  of  their  classmates  change. 
One  sociogram,  therefore,  might  look  much  different  from 
another  constructed  three  months  later.  To  obtain  anything 
like  a  valid  result,  a  series  of  sociograms  over  a  period  of  time 
are  needed;  and  the  record  of  changes  in  attitudes  might  be 
as  revealing  as  evidences  of  stability  of  choices. 

In  the  second  place,  only  relatively  young  children,  per- 
haps through  the  fourth  grade,  should  be  asked  to  sign  their 
choices.  Above  that  point  an  increasing  number  of  pupils 
will  not  choose  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  However,  such 
signatures  can  be  omitted  and  those  chosen  as  well  as  the 
isolates  be  identified  without  constructing  a  sociogram  at  all. 

Using  the  Results  of  the  Sociogram.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  sociogram  may  yield  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion in  the  reasons  which  pupils  give,  the  choices  and  lack  of 
choices  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  certain  inferences  regard- 
ing why  certain  children  are  chosen  and  others  are  rejected 
and  making  certain  modifications  of  the  school  program  or 
environment  to  overcome  certain  disadvantages  revealed  by 
the  sociogram.  Sometimes  it  is  advantageous  to  change  the 
seating  of  children  in  the  classroom;  sometimes  children  can 
be  put  on  committees  together;  others  may  be  kept  from 
serving  on  the  same  committees.  Sometimes  religious  or 
racial  backgrounds  or  the  necessity  for  working  after  school 
influence  social  structure.  All  such  inferences  can  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  other  information  which  the 
teacher  has  in  attempting  to  improve  personality  develop- 
ment 

Administering  the  Sociogram.  It  is  desirable  to  have  some 
appropriate  reason  for  asking  pupils  to  make  choices  of  their 
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classmates.  The  teacher,  therefore,  may  relate  her  request 
to  some  special  project  which  is  about  to  be  undertaken  or 
some  new  development;  or  she  may  tell  pupils  ahead  of  time 
that  she  plans  to  reseat  the  class  and  that  it  will  help  her  to 
know  what  the  pupils'  choices  are.  Sometimes  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  certain  program  for  the  parent-teacher's  association 
or  getting  ready  for  a  party  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In 
any  event,  the  teacher  must  provide  some  plausible  reason 
for  making  such  a  request.  Furthermore,  the  children  must 
feel  that  their  confidences  will  be  respected;  whereas  some 
of  them  will  not  be  concerned,  others  would  be  distressed  if 
their  choices  were  made  public. 

Projective  Tests.  Most  teachers  have  not  been  trained  in 
the  use  of  projective  tests  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here 
to  describe  their  uses.  They  are  included  merely  so  that 
teachers  may  know  that  still  other  tools  are  available  for  the 
study  of  adjustment. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  so-called  projective  test  is  that 
the  stimulus  will,  somehow,  cause  the  subject  to  project  his 
own  patterns  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  into  the  situa- 
tions with  which  he  is  confronted.  For  this  purpose  inkblots, 
pictures,  figures  of  people  and  things,  etc.,  have  been  used. 
One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  projection  that  may  be  used  with 
children  is  to  give  them  a  number  of  dolls,  each  of  which 
represents  and  may  resemble  a  member  of  their  family.  The 
child  is  led  to  accept  one  doll  as  the  mother  and  the  other  as 
the  father;  others  are  sisters  and  brothers,  any  relatives  that 
happen  to  stay  with  them,  and  even  dogs  and  cats.  The  child 
is  then  led  to  play  each  character  in  turn,  indicating  what 
they  think  and  what  they  wish  to  do  and  why  they  wish  to 
do  it.  In  this  manner,  the  child  reveals  things  about  himself 
and  his  family  which  it  would  be  impossible  or  difficult  to 
obtain  in  other  ways.  This  technique  is  known  by  various 
names,  such  as  dramatization,  play  therapy,  etc. 
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The  Rorschach  test  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  pres- 
ently used  projective  tests.  The  pupil  is  confronted  with  a 
variety  of  inkblots  and  is  asked  to  tell  what  they  mean  to 
him.  A  very  elaborate  plan  for  interpreting  responses  has 
been  devised.  This  plan  has  been  modified  in  several  ways 
since  its  inception.  A  method  of  administering  the  Ror- 
schach  as  a  group  test  has  also  been  devised. 

Only  a  little  less  famous  is  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test,  consisting  of  photographs  and  drawings  instead  of  ink- 
blots.  The  pupil  is  asked  to  make  up  stories  about  the  photo- 
graphs and  drawings.  The  pupil  is  supposed  to  reveal  any 
conflicts,  frustrations,  pressures,  etc.,  that  he  is  experiencing. 
Special  training  is  needed  to  interpret  the  responses  of  the 
pupil. 

Thus,  when  ordinary  methods  of  dealing  with  problems  in 
the  classroom  are  ineffective,  the  teacher  may  assume  that 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists  have  additional  and  often 
more  effective  tools  for  probing  the  bases  of  maladjustment. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Define  evaluation.    In  what  respect,  if  any,  does  your  defini- 
tion differ  from  the  one  in  this  chapter? 

2.  What  types  of  evaluation  may  be  considered  informal?   For- 
mal?  How  are  they  related? 

3.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  tests  as  well  as  informal  techniques 
of  evaluation? 

4.  Name  the  principal  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  informal 
techniques  of  evaluation. 

5.  Why  is  it  usually  dangerous  to  judge  teaching  by  the  results 
of  testing? 

6.  Why  is  it  important  to  obtain  interest,  achievement,  intelli- 
gence, and  personality  data,  etc.,  in  handling  maladjustment 
problems? 

7.  Distinguish  between  diagnostic  and  survey  testing.   How  may 

they  be  related? 
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8.  What  data  may  an  intelligence  test  provide  in  addition  to  men- 
tal age  and  intelligence  quotient? 

9.  How  may  teachers  use  the  results  of  personality  inventories  to 
improve  pupil  adjustment? 

10.  Describe  how  you  would  use  the  results  of  an  interest  inven- 
tory. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  INDIVIDUAL 
EFFECTIVENESS:  MENTAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  HEALTH 


EVERY  DAY,  as  the  teacher  faces  the  members  of  her  class  and 
guides  their  activities,  she  is  helping  to  determine  the  fate 
of  a  nation.  From  a  classroom  group  like  this,  multiplied 
thousands  of  times,  have  come  our  great  present-day  scien- 
tists, humanitarians,  and  statesmen  who  are  making  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  human  welfare.  But  from  the  same 
source  have  come  our  emotionally  maladjusted:  our  weak, 
our  failures,  our  criminals,  and  our  mental  patients.  With 
the  proper  facilities,  the  supplies,  the  equipment,  and  the 
wisdom,  we  are  confident  that  we  could  make  good  citizens 
of  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  students.  We  could  help  them  to 
avoid  the  uncertainties,  frustrations,  and  obstacles  which  de- 
feat so  many  of  them  and  help  them  to  become  the  proud 
benefactors  of  and  contributors  to  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  pain,  the  suffering,  the  humiliation  and  the  defeat  of 
thousands  of  potentially  good  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  economic  loss  which  the  nation  suffers  each  year  as  a 
result  of  these  failures,  should  impress  us  with  the  necessity 
for  taking  drastic  measures  to  correct  this  situation. 

The  well-trained  teacher  knows  what  basic  principles, 
knowledges  and  practices  of  democracy  children  should  ac- 
quire to  become  good  citizens.  She  also  knows  that  children 
differ  widely  in  ability,  interests,  personality,  previous  suc- 
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cess,  work  habits,  home  background,  and  previous  oppor- 
tunities to  succeed.  She  realizes  that  whatever  she  knows 
about  procedures  in  general  she  must  somehow  adapt  and 
modify  so  that  they  will  meet  the  specific  needs  of  these 
widely  varying  children.  Furthermore,  she  must  herself 
function  in  harmony  with  these  basic  principles  of  democracy 
so  that  pupils  may  learn  by  precept  and  example  as  well  as 
have  practice  in  acquiring  the  democratic  concepts,  insights, 
and  skills  that  characterize  the  good  citizen. 

Good  mental  and  physical  health,  therefore,  are  not  some- 
thing apart  from  and  different  from  good  citizenship  but  are 
of  the  very  fabric  of  good  citizenship  itself, 

The  Importance  of  the  Teacher.  Between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  million  elementary  school  children  are  continuously  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  nation  when  the  schools  are  in  session. 
Millions  of  these  children  have  health  problems;  all  children 
and  adults  have  adjustment  problems.  We  do  not  realize 
the  extent  of  these  difficulties  because,  for  the  most  part,  we 
see  only  the  more  serious  cases  after  damage  has  been  done. 
We  are  unaware  of  the  millions  of  lesser  problems,  which 
may  nevertheless  grow  worse,  but  which  represent  the  areas 
in  which  teachers  can  do  their  best  work.  If  all  of  the  doc- 
tors and  psychologists  in  the  country  gave  their  full  time  to 
the  health  and  adjustment  of  school  children,  they  could  still 
handle  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  all 
of  the  sick  and  the  maladjusted  adequately.  Our  educational 
program  must  be  a  constructive  one;  it  must  be  organized  to 
prevent  the  development  of  unnecessary  illnesses  and  mal- 
adjustments. We  can  never,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  train 
enough  specialists  to  do  this  job.  And  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it 
must  be  done  by  teachers. 

It  is  quite  normal  for  thoughtful  laymen  as  well  as  those 
who  are  professionally  trained  to  raise  questions  about  the 
teacher's  ability  to  carry  this  responsibility.  The  answer  is 
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that  the  teachers  must  carry  it— they  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  it  every  day.  We  must  train  them  to  function 
more  adequately  in  this  area  as  we  have  in  others.  However, 
the  problem  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  some. 
Doctors  and  psychologists  were  themselves  once  laymen,  and 
yet  they  have  learned.  The  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion not  only  have  the  ability  but  the  desire  to  do  their  part. 
Many  good  psychologists  have  had  only  limited  training— 
but  they  do  have  insight  and  skill.  Many  teachers  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  recognizing  the  signs  of  ill  health  and  in 
teaching  the  principles  of  hygiene,  and  many  cope  very  ade- 
quately with  minor  emotional  maladjustments.  We  must 
give  much  more  adequate  attention  in  this  area  to  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  the  future. 

Mental  vs.  Physical  Health.  The  concept  of  physical 
health  is  fairly  familiar  to  all  teachers,  and  progress  has  been 
made  in  modifying  undesirable  practices;  but  mental  hygiene 
principles  and  practices  are  still  struggling  for  understanding, 
acceptance,  and  expression  in  the  school  program.  Most  teach- 
ers now  appreciate  the  desirability  of  continuous  attention  to 
physical  health;  few  yet  understand  the  desirability  of  peri- 
odic mental  health  surveys  and  examinations,  the  methods  of 
directing  children  to  satisfactory  personal-social  adjustment, 
and  procedures  in  helping  children  to  understand  their  own 
emotional  nature  and  needs. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  historical  concepts  associated 
with  mental  and  physical  health  have  created  the  impression 
that  two  separate  and  different  programs  are  involved;  in 
reality,  they  are  but  two  aspects  of  a  single  problem  which  in- 
cludes the  emotional  nature  of  the  individual  as  well.  The  use 
of  the  term  "mental"  in  mental  hygiene  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, since  it  is  primarily  the  emotional  nature  of  the  individual 
with  which  "mental"  hygiene  is  concerned.  While  the  term 
"mental"  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  designate  many  different 
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emotional  and  psychological  manifestations  of  intellectual 
activity,  in  its  more  restricted  technical  sense  it  means  intel- 
ligence or  intellectual  capacity. 

The  normal  child  is  an  integrated,  unitary  organism  at 
birth,  and  the  teacher  must  strive  to  safeguard  this  integra- 
tion or  adjustment  as  the  child  is  guided  in  learning  to  deal 
with  an  increasingly  complex  home,  school,  and  community 
environment.  Physical  limitations  or  accidents  may  produce 
emotional  problems,  such  as  the  inferiority  of  the  cripple; 
intellectual  limitations  may  produce  emotional  problems, 
such  as  the  distress  of  those  so  limited  in  ability  that  they  fail 
in  school  On  the  other  hand,  some  symptoms  of  difficulties 
which  appear  to  have  a  physical  basis,  such  as  the  common 
tic,  are  in  reality  evidences  of  emotional  maladjustment. 
None  of  these  factors  has  a  separate  or  independent  nature; 
instead  they  are  interrelated  manifestations  of  difficult  as- 
pects of  the  total  functioning,  growing,  changing  individual 
or  organism. 

Democracy  and  Health.  The  tone,  virility,  and  growth  of 
democracy  cannot  rise  above  its  source,  the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  physical  health, 
once  the  sole  province  of  the  private  practitioner  in  medicine, 
has  become  an  object  of  national  concern;  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  democracy  itself,  the  emotional  well-being 
of  every  child  must  become  the  primary  concern  of  every 
teacher  in  the  elementary  schools.  Whereas  heredity  may  be 
responsible  for  some  unmodifiable  limitations,  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life  account  for  other  factors  unfavorable  to  personal 
and  social  adjustment,  society  has  failed  to  come  closer  to 
reaching  its  democratic  ideals  because  remediable  emotional 
difficulties  have  been  neglected,  thus  permitting  personality 
disasters  to  multiply. 

As  a  result,  adult  maladjustment  is  widespread  and  serious. 
This  situation  has  not  arisen  from  failure  to  attain  the  tradi- 
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tional  objectives  of  education;  many  more  industrial  workers, 
for  example,  are  discharged  from  their  jobs  because  of  emo- 
tional maladjustment  or  inability  to  get  along  with  others 
rather  than  because  they  lack  ability  or  skill.  In  the  same 
manner,  most  other  types  of  difficulty  and  failure  in  life  are 
due  to  inability  to  face  reality  and  to  deal  with  others  fairly 
and  skillfully.  Because  succeeding  generations  of  children 
have  failed  to  gain  an  adequate  understanding  of  their  own 
emotional  nature  and  to  acquire  sufficient  insight  regarding 
the  motives,  drives,  and  emotional  difficulties  of  others,  they 
have  later  had  to  face  the  problems  of  adult  life  without  hav- 
ing attained  adult  status  in  personal  and  social  adjustment. 
The  schools  have  presented  and  glorified  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy, but  have  failed  to  develop  the  insights,  attitudes, 
and  habits  of  cooperation  upon  which  the  realization  of  these 
ideals  in  daily  living  depends. 

The  fruits  of  this  failure  to  develop  personal  and  social  ad- 
justment are  not  indicated  only  by  the  number  of  criminal 
and  insane  individuals  who  are  each  year  committed  to  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  to  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill; 
these  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  havoc  wrought. 
It  is  the  much  larger  number  of  confused  and  maladjusted 
persons  still  at  large  who  constitute  the  greatest  problems  of 
democracy;  those  who  are  never  quite  defeated  and  never 
quite  successful;  those  who  are  the  victims  of  every  strange 
and  fantastic  short-cut  to  Utopias;  those  who  view  every  prob- 
lem only  from  a  strictly  personal  or  group  angle;  and  those 
who  have  attained  eminence  unfairly  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellows,  whether  they  be  individuals,  aggregations  of  wealth, 
labor,  the  professions,  or  politicians.  All  of  these  and  many 
others  are  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  neglect;  thus  the 
major  immediate  responsibility  of  the  schools  of  democracy 
is  to  develop  educational  programs  in  which  individuals  may 
learn  to  cooperate  in  achieving  social  goals  instead  of  delay- 
ing or  defeating  the  growth  of  democracy  through  over- 
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emphasis  on  their  personal  rights  as  contrasted  with  social 

responsibilities. 

We  are  told  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission x  that 
we  have  put  the  emphasis  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  past,  that 
we  stress  competition  rather  than  cooperation.  Too  often  we 
have  rewarded  the  pupil  who  outdoes  his  classmates  instead 
of  those  who  exceed  in  cooperation  and  do  most  for  the  group. 
This  merely  proves  again  that  the  strong  can  defeat  the  weak 
and  it  thwarts  rather  than  aids  the  development  of  demo- 
cratic living. 

Dynamics  of  Behavior.  Even  though  some  differences  of 
opinion  and  some  conflicting  evidences  exist,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  describe  what  it  is  that  motivates  children  (and 
others )  to  action.  These  basic  drives  or  dynamics  of  behavior 
manifest  themselves  in  two  relatively  independent,  but  never- 
theless related,  groups.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the 
physical  needs  or  desires,  among  which  are  hunger,  thirst, 
elimination,  temperature  maintenance,  rest,  sleep,  and  sex; 
the  second  group  consists  of  the  so-called  social  drives,  among 
which  may  be  included  the  need  or  desire  for  security,  for 
recognition  or  acceptance  by  others,  for  the  feeling  of  be- 
longing or  conformity  to  the  group,  for  pre-eminence  or  ex- 
cellence in  some  desirable  quality  or  achievement,  and  for 
consistency  in  behavior. 

These  dynamics  manifest  their  influence  from  birth,  par- 
ticularly most  of  those  usually  classified  as  physical.  As  the 
child  matures,  the  satisfaction  of  physical  needs  becomes 
more  or  less  routinized  simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  social  needs  and  desires.  But  the  satisfaction  of  any  or  all 
of  these  needs  may  be  thwarted  by  obtacles,  some  of  which 
may  be  overcome  directly  and  some  of  which  may  require 
compromises  and  the  acceptance  of  lesser  satisfactions.  Thus 

1  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Purposes  of  Education  in  Amer- 
ican Democracy  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association,  1938 )> 
pp.  77-78. 
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the  child  may  gain  acceptance  and  popularity  in  a  group  by 
greater  effort,  or  if  he  does  not  succeed,  he  may  gain  recog- 
nition by  such  methods  as  becoming  skillful  in  games,  doing 
his  work  well,  or  by  making  himself  believe  that  popularity  is 
not  important. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  obstacles  which  the  child  faces 
produce  serious  confusion  and  appear  to  reduce  him  to  a 
choice  between  diametrically  opposed  types  of  behavior  so 
evenly  balanced  that  he  cannot  make  a  clear-cut  decision, 
He  thus  becomes  the  victim  of  a  conflict.  Thus  he  may  bal- 
ance the  pain  and  distress  of  having  broken  a  window  and 
allowed  someone  else  to  be  punished  against  the  conse- 
quences of  confessing;  and  he  is  at  least  temporarily  unable 
to  act.  Persisting  conflicts  are  dangerous  because  they  may 
lead  to  definite  nervous  and  mental  disorders.  However, 
many  choices  are  still  open  to  the  child,  some  of  which  are 
socially  desirable  and  carry  at  least  a  minimum  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  some  of  which  are  socially  undesirable  and  which 
may  lead  to  personality  disintegration.  Fortunately  for 
teachers,  the  types  of  choices  which  are  often  more  or  less 
accidentally  selected  by  children  have  been  identified  and 
described,  so  that  teachers  may  more  easily  recognize  them 
and  aid  children  in  choosing  desirable  methods  of  overcoming 
obstacles  and  of  solving  their  problems.  The  choices  in  ques- 
tion will  receive  further  attention  later. 

Obstacles  and  Conflicts  in  School.  Unfortunate  home  and 
community  influences,  as  well  as  the  school  environment 
itself,  provide  obstacles  and  produce  coiiflicts  which  manifest 
themselves  in  pupil  behavior  in  school.  The  teacher  must 
understand  the  pupil  in  his  total  environment  if  she  is  to  aid 
him  in  attaining  personal-social  adjustment. 

Among  the  obstacles  which  may  block  the  satisfaction  of 
desires  and  which  may  be  instrumental  in  producing  occa- 
sional conflicts  are: 
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1.  Lack  of  Mental  Maturity  or  Intelligence.    Every  child  needs 
the  recognition  and  security  which  comes  from  success  in  his  school 
activities.   While  the  degree  of  success  necessary  to  produce  the 
necessary  security  differs  from  pupil  to  pupil  in  harmony  with  his 
level  of  aspiration,  failure  of  the  teacher  to  provide  learning  situ- 
ations and  experiences  in  which  this  minimum  degree  of  success 
can  be  attained  results  in  tensions,  uncertainty,  and  confusion 
which  may  lead  to  more  or  less  chronic  maladjustment. 

2.  Poor  Home  and/or  Community  Environment.    The  child 
who  comes  to  school  from  a  home  where  poverty  prevails  fre- 
quently feels  insecure  and  may  develop  a  definite  inferiority  feel- 
ing because  he  cannot  have  the  things  which  his  classmates  enjoy. 
Such  factors  as  bad  companions,  fighting  parents,  and  lack  of  recre- 
ational facilities  for  fun  and  exercise  all  add  to  the  difficulties  pupils 
encounter  in  attempting  to  satisfy  their  basic  needs  and  desires. 

3.  Poor  School  Environment.   The  school  itself  often  inadvert- 
ently places  obstacles  in  the  path  of  pupil  adjustment.   If  the  pupil 
is  placed  in  the  wrong  group  he  may  be  bored  or  defeated;  often 
this  fact  is  unknown  to  teachers,  and  the  difficulty  manifests  itself 
in  overt  misbehavior  which  appears  to  be  totally  unrelated  to  its 
cause.    Occasionally  there  exists  a  personality  clash  between  pupil 
and  teacher,  or  the  teacher  may  herself  be  definitely  maladjusted. 
The  pupil  may  have  developed  poor  work  habits  which  prevent 
him  from  doing  well  and  of  which  the  teacher  is  unaware;  she  sees 
his  failure  but  does  not  know  its  causes.   The  teacher  may  believe 
that  skills  and  subject  matter  constitute  all  of  the  objectives  of  edu- 
cation and  fail  to  recognize  or  understand  the  pupil's  adjustment 
problems.   The  teacher  may  be  a  poor  diagnostician  and  be  unable 
to  identify  the  causes  of  various  types  of  pupil  difficulty;  hence  she 
is  of  little  assistance.   The  teacher  may  be  imbued  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  pupil  personally  and  be  enthusiastic  about  personality  im- 
provement; but  unless  she  understands  and  can  identify  specific 
personality  problems  and  defects,  is  aware  of  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment, and  learns  to  do  something  effective  about  them,  her 
good  intentions  alone  can  be  no  more  effective  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

4.  Physical  Defects  and  Handicaps.   A  small  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren suffer  from  such  defects  and  handicaps  as  defective  vision  or 
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hearing,  glandular  imbalance,  anemia,  big  feet,  club  foot,  crooked 
noses,  legs,  or  arms,  and  big  ears  or  noses.  The  teacher  cannot 
correct  the  vagaries  of  heredity,  but  she  can  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  distress  which  they  produce.  No  one  can  be  so  cruel  and  dev- 
astating to  a  child  on  crutches  as  another  child  who  is  physically 
well  and  active  but  emotionally  immature.  These  problems  are  a 
special  responsibility  of  teachers. 

Special  Health  Hazards  in  the  School.  The  significance  of 
certain  special  health  hazards  has  not  in  the  past  been  suffi- 
ciently understood,  and  children  have  felt  insecure  and  have 
suffered.  Among  such  hazards  are  the  following: 

1.  Entering  School.    When  the  young  child  enters  school  he 
leaves  an  environment  with  which  he  is  familiar,  to  which  he  has 
made  some  kind  of  adjustment,  and  which  in  general  means  shelter 
and  security.    Separation  from  his  home,  including  mother  or 
guardian,  the  house  itself,  familiar  toys,  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  possibly  a  dog  or  other  pet,  often  constitutes  a  serious  and 
disturbing  experience.    Special  effort  is  advisable  to  make  the  new 
school  environment  as  friendly  and  interesting  as  possible  so  that  a 
sense  of  stability  and  security  may  be  quickly  reestablished  and 
conditions  favorable  to  learning  and  adjustment  provided. 

2.  The  School  Program.   Previous  to  entering  school  most  chil- 
dren enjoy  almost  unlimited  freedom.   Their  needs  as  well  as  their 
environment  make  this  normal  and  desirable.    However,  as  soon  as 
they  enter  school,  the  scene  changes.   They  must  now  take  account 
of  others.  The  traditional  school  caused  a  distinct  break  in  habits 
with  its  rigid  schedules  and  timetables,  its  rules,  and  its  fixed  fur- 
niture, its  physical  inactivity,  and  its  concentration  on  verbal  ab- 
stractions.  The  modern  school  attempts  from  the  beginning  to 
clarify  the  desirability  of  certain  standards  of  conduct,  encourages 
the  development  of  self-direction,  and  takes  into  account  the  na- 
ture and  the  needs  of  children. 

3.  Freedom  vs.  License.   The  problem  of  freedom  has  given 
countless  teachers  difficulty.   At  one  time  school  children  had  al- 
most no  freedom  whatsoever.    They  could  not  walk  across  the 
room  to  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  wastebasket  without  special 
permission.   They  could  not  question  the  fairness  or  advisability  of 
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any  rule  the  teacher  saw  fit  to  impose  upon  them.  They  were 
never  consulted  about  a  program  to  be  given  or  the  assignment  of 
characters  for  a  school  play.  Teachers  decided;  children  obeyed. 

Then  came  the  day  when  children  were  emancipated;  freedom 
became  the  password,  and  confusion  soon  reigned  supreme,  we  are 
told  by  critics  of  the  new  order.  Undoubtedly  pupil  license  and 
unsocial  behavior  did  develop  in  schoolrooms  where  teachers  mis- 
interpreted the  meaning  of  freedom  and  tried  to  change  from  ex- 
treme teacher  imposition  to  pupil  self -direction  in  one  giant  stride. 
Freedom  for  children  means  freedom  to  suggest,  to  choose,  and  to 
move  about  the  room  freely  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  It  most  assuredly  does  not  mean  freedom  to 
be  rude  and  unsocial.  No  thoughtful  person  can  believe  that  im- 
mature children  can  possibly  achieve  freedom  and  at  the  same  time 
adjust  to  the  mores  of  a  democratic  society  without  wise  and  care- 
ful guidance.  Freedom  cannot  suddenly  be  conferred  upon  chil- 
dren by  decree;  it  must  be  achieved  by  each  pupil  through  effort, 
guidance,  and  growth. 

If  freedom  is  linked  with  guidance  and  if  both  concepts  are 
related  to  the  attainment  of  pupil  objectives,  much  of  the  present 
confusion  will  be  dispelled.  Young  children  need  relatively  more 
guidance  than  older  children;  in  fact,  they  cannot  enjoy  a  sense  of 
security  or  well-being  without  it.  But  while  this  guidance  is  out- 
wardly related  to  projects  which  involve  such  activities  as  caring 
for  pets  and  building  playhouses,  the  teacher  must  come  to  under- 
stand better  that  such  activities  are  not  themselves  the  objectives 
of  education;  they  are  merely  the  means  or  procedures.  The  real 
objectives  are  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  desirability  of 
cooperation,  and  the  achievement  of  those  habits  through  signifi- 
cant experience.  As  children  mature  in  self -direction,  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  guidance  are  modified.  If  the  amount  of  freedom  is 
constantly  related  to  the  maturity,  achievement,  and  adjustment  of 
pupils,  the  hazards  of  waste  and  license  may  be  largely  avoided. 

4.  Rigidity  vs.  Fluidity  of  the  Curriculum.  Before  tests  of  in- 
telligence, achievement,  and  personality  revealed  the  wide  indi- 
vidual differences  among  pupils  classified  in  the  same  grades, 
teachers  assumed  that  identical  procedures  were  effective  with 
all,  and  that  all  would  achieve  substantially  the  same  objectives. 
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The  effects  of  these  false  assumptions  upon  educational  theories 
and  practices  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  traditional  school:  materials  once  erroneously  placed  at  the 
wrong  grade  level  (objectives  consisted  largely  of  mastery  of  skills 
and  subject  matters )  remained  there  to  thwart  and  baffle  or  to  bore. 
Pupils  often  dropped  out  of  school  confused,  discouraged,  de- 
feated, and  unprepared  to  make  their  contributions  to  democratic 
ideals  and  living. 

In  the  reaction  against  the  rigid  curriculum,  a  fluid  curriculum 
was  introduced  into  many  elementary  schools.  Because  teachers 
were  unprepared  for  such  unlimited  freedom  and  did  not  give  the 
necessary  time,  study,  and  effort  to  relating  the  new  program  of 
activities  to  the  objectives  of  education,  the  results  were  often  un- 
fortunate. Some  children  studied  about  Indians,  Holland,  trans- 
portation, or  food  for  several  semesters  in  sequence  and  neglected 
other  important  areas  of  experience.  The  fluid  curriculum  in  the 
hands  of  unprepared  teachers  thus  became  another  educational 
affliction  and  problem. 

Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  back.  Those  who  direct  curricu- 
lum making  should  be  careful  that  this  reaction  has  not  carried 
them  back  to  the  worst  features  of  the  traditional  fixed  curriculum. 
They  must  recognize  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences 
among  pupils  and  suggest  varied  activities  and  procedures  to  meet 
individual  needs.  Furthermore,  they  must  understand  that  while 
the  general  objectives  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  children, 
all  children  cannot  attain  them  at  the  same  levels.  For  example, 
some  children  may  be  safely  introduced  to  reading  when  they  en- 
ter Grade  1;  others,  because  of  immaturity,  should  not  attempt  to 
read  before  they  are  a  year  or  two  older. 

While  the  grade  placement  of  objectives  and  activities  has  been 
greatly  improved,  more  research  is  needed  at  this  point.  However, 
research  has  revealed  the  need  for  better  guidance  by  the  teacher. 
More  children  could  attain  skills,  knowledges,  and  adjustment  hab- 
its appropriate  to  their  maturity  if  they  had  better  guidance;  the 
future  welfare  of  democracy  demands  that  teachers  should  rec- 
ognize and  face  realities  at  this  point. 

5.  Mental  Hygiene  Problems.  Only  a  short  time  ago  corporal 
punishment  was  the  standard  method  of  dealing  with  behavior 
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problems  in  the  school,  and  the  docile  introvertive  child  was  held 
up  as  the  model.  Today  corporal  punishment  has  all  but  disap- 
peared, but  other  types  of  punishment,  such  as  denial  of  privileges, 
have  taken  its  place.  While  from  one  viewpoint  a  definite  gain  has 
been  registered,  it  is  negative  in  character;  most  pupils  who  mani- 
fest undesirable  behavior  need  assistance  rather  than  punishment; 
they  need  teachers  who  can  determine  the  basic  causes  of  their 
undesirable  behavior  and  help  them  overcome  their  difficulties. 

Frustration  and  Behavior.  When  the  well-adjusted  ma- 
ture person  meets  a  significant  obstacle  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  needs  or  desires,  he  attempts  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  to  act  in  conformity  with  these  facts  by  eliminating 
or  circumventing  the  obstacle  wherever  possible.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  may  find  it  desirable  to  compromise  and  accept 
a  different  and  lesser  satisfaction  if  this  solution  appears  inevi- 
table or  relatively  desirable.  Thus,  the  boy  who  failed  to  win 
the  election  as  class  president  may  accept  the  leadership  of 
the  traffic  squad. 

However,  the  less  mature  and  less  well  adjusted  persons 
respond  to  obstacles  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some  of  which  serve 
as  substitute  satisfactions,  but  some  of  which,  while  they  rep- 
resent an  immediate  adjustment,  actually  lead  the  pupil  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Formerly  teachers  were  confused  by  the 
apparently  endless  variety  of  ways  in  which  children  might 
behave  or  misbehave  in  response  to  obstacles  or  disappoint- 
ments. However,  most  reactions  to  frustration  or  thwarting 
may  be  classified  as  one  of  the  following:  2 

1.  Compensation  7.  Sympathism 

2.  Rationalization  8.  Regression 

3.  Substitution  9.  Dissociation 

4.  Identification  10.  Repression 

5.  Projection  11.  Negativism 

6.  Egocentrism  12*  Phantasy 

2  For  a  more  extended  discussion  of  mental  mechanisms,  their  origin  and 
nature,  see  Barney  Katz  and  George  F.  J.  Lehner,  Mental  Hygiene  in  Modern 
Living  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1953). 
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Many  different  obstacles,  such  as  physical  handicaps  or 
defects,  lack  of  mental  maturity,  poor  work  habits,  actual  or 
potential  failure  in  school,  and  unfortunate  factors  in  the 
home  or  community  environment  may  serve  to  bring  the 
above  mechanisms  or  reactions  into  play.  Thus,  the  boy  who 
is  small  for  his  age  may  compensate  by  such  reactions  as  strut- 
ting, talking  in  a  loud  voice,  and  working  harder  than  others. 
The  child  who  fails  in  reading  may  rationalize  and  try  to  make 
himself  believe  that  reading  is  not  important,  or  he  may  put 
forth  greater  effort  and  excel  in  arithmetic,  thus  utilizing  the 
mechanism  of  substitution.  If  a  small  boy  fails  to  make  the 
ball  team  because  of  his  size,  he  may  identify  himself  with 
the  team  by  cultivating  one  of  the  star  players,  carrying  water, 
and  being  present  whenever  the  team  plays.  The  child  who 
cheats  often  uses  the  mechanism  of  projection,  by  imagining 
and/or  reporting  that  others  are  cheating  in  order  to  deflect 
attention  from  his  own  behavior.  Some  children  find  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain  recognition  by  others  through 
socially  acceptable  behavior  and  so  resort  to  egocentrism; 
they  refuse  to  obey  parents  or  teachers,  throw  ink  at  class- 
mates, or  have  temper  tantrums.  Other  children  resort  to 
sympathism,  telling  about  their  overwork  at  home  or  mean 
parents,  and  thus  ease  the  disappointments  involved  in  failure 
to  satisfy  their  desires  or  meet  their  obligations.  The  child 
may,  upon  occasion,  resort  to  regression,  and  thus  avoid  fac- 
ing his  problems  or  failures  by  sulking  or  weeping.  Few  cases 
of  dissociation  have  ever  been  observed  on  the  elementary 
school  level,  but  they  are  fairly  common  with  adolescents  and 
adults;  the  individual  ignores  or  dissociates  his  difficulty  from 
consciousness  or  behaves  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  sometimes  de- 
veloping such  difficulties  as  a  dual  personality,  amnesia,  or 
anesthesia.  The  sensitive  child  who  is  humiliated  or  who 
suffers  some  other  painful  loss  of  status,  such  as  forgetting  his 
lines  in  a  school  play,  tries  to  ignore  the  memory  by  repres- 
sion; and  he  will  frequently  avoid  anything  which  reminds 
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him  of  his  failure,  such  as  reading  about  plays,  talking  to 
pupils  who  are  to  appear  in  school  plays,  or  attending  school 
plays.  The  child  who  uses  the  mechanism  of  negativism 
simply  becomes  stubborn  and  willful  in  order  to  cover  up  his 
failure  to  face  a  different  problem,  such  as  fear  of  some  class- 
mate or  inability  to  do  his  school  tasks.  Phantasy,  or  day- 
dreaming, is  very  common  and  is  not  serious  unless  it  becomes 
the  habitual  substitute  for  facing  and  solving  real  problems 
of  life. 

The  reader  will  recognize  in  some  of  the  above  brief  de- 
scriptions of  the  behavior  mechanisms  of  children,  the  every- 
day patterns  of  much  undesirable  adult  behavior;  these 
patterns  have  simply  persisted  because  methods  of  recogniz- 
ing and  facing  facts  were  never  learned.  Some  of  these  mech- 
anisms, such  as  compensation,  substitution,  and  identification, 
are  often  desirable  because  they  aid  the  individual  to  accept 
a  lesser  or  different  satisfaction  when  no  other  avenue  of  ad- 
justment is  open.  But  others  do  not  help  the  individual  to- 
ward his  original  goal,  they  do  not  help  him  maintain  his 
status  in  the  group,  they  lessen  his  ability  to  meet  similar 
problems,  and  sometimes  they  lead  him  toward  serious  men- 
tal disorders. 

However,  desirable  mechanisms  are  not  useful  merely  be- 
cause they  provide  substitutes  for  lesser  satisfactions;  fre- 
quently their  use  results  in  new  viewpoints,  opens  new  hori- 
zons, and  leads  to  achievement  and  satisfactions  far  beyond 
the  original  goal.  The  child  who  fails  at  a  task  which  is  not 
particularly  attractive  may,  through  substitution,  excel  in  an- 
other which  provides  joy  and  satisfaction  as  a  dividend,  be- 
sides making  success  possible  in  attaining  his  goal.  The  desir- 
ability or  undesirability  of  a  mechanism  is  also  a  function  of  its 
quantitative  and  qualitative  manifestation:  for  example,  day- 
dreaming or  phantasy  may  be  restful  if  not  indulged  in  to 
excess,  but  harmful  if  it  becomes  a  habitual  form  of  fleeing 
from  reality.  It  is  socially  desirable  under  many  circuna- 
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stances  to  repress  or  "cover  up"  pain  and  distress  such  as  may 
result  from  temporary  loss  of  status;  but  unless  the  individual 
can  be  relieved  of  the  feelings  of  guilt,  humiliation,  and  un- 
worthiness  which  frequently  arise  in  this  situation,  the  effects 
of  repeated  experiences  may  be  cumulative  and  lead  to  minor 
mental  disorders  such  as  phobias,  obsessions,  or  compulsions. 
Sometimes  the  results  are  more  serious. 

It  is  well  for  teachers  to  remember  that  these  and  other 
mechanisms  may  come  into  play  in  the  classroom  as  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  security,  lack  of  recognition,  and  lack  of  accept- 
ance in  the  school  environment.  Teachers  can  help  pupils  in 
effecting  personality  development  and  adjustment  by  learn- 
ing to  identify  these  mechanisms  and  their  causes,  and  by 
providing  school  activities  and  procedures  which  present 
opportunities  for  them  to  attain  security,  recognition,  and 
acceptance  through  socially  desirable  behavior.  The  well- 
organized  and  implemented  school  program  provides  a  maxi- 
mum of  aid  to  pupils  both  in  avoiding  personality  difficulties 
and  in  attaining  personal-social  adjustment.  Teachers  must 
adjust  the  program  so  that  every  child  can  succeed  reason- 
ably well;  and  they  must  help  every  child  to  find  some  activity 
in  which  he  can  excel. 

Things  to  Watch  for  and  Do.  Good  mental  health  de- 
pends upon  many  factors.  The  teacher  should  ask  herself 
the  following  questions  about  pupils  who  are  not  adjusting 
normally: 

1.  Is  the  pupil  mature  enough,  mentally,  to  do  the  work  of  the 
grade? 

2.  Is  the  pupil  too  mature,  so  there  is  danger  of  poor  habit 
formation? 

3.  If  his  work  appears  too  difficult,  is  it  because  of  lack  of 
ability,  application,  or  opportunity  to  do  better? 

4.  Is  he  accepted  by  the  group?  If  he  is  isolated,  why? 

5.  Is  he  interested  in  school  activities?   If  not,  what  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discover  why? 
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6.  Does  he  like  his  teacher?   If  not,  what  attempt  has  been 
made  to  discover  why  and  modify  the  situation? 

7.  Does  he  have  good  work  habits?   If  not,  why? 

8.  What  attitudes  do  his  parents  manifest  toward  him?   Are 
they  conducive  to  his  security  and  success?   If  not,  why 
not? 

9.  Does  he  have  any  health  difficulties  or  physical  defects 
which  detract  from  his  security?   What  has  been  done  to 
help  him? 

10.  Does  he  harbor  any  erroneous  beliefs  about  school,  class- 
mates, teacher,  or  parents  which  account  for  his  maladjust- 
ment?  What  has  been  done  about  them? 

11.  Does  he  have  any  unfortunate  habits  which  his  teacher, 
classmates,  or  parents  resent?   What  has  been  done  to 
help  him? 

12.  Is  his  home  environment  so  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
modified  in  some  way?   Has  the  fact  been  discussed  with 
his  parents? 

13.  If  he  lacks  mental  ability  to  do  the  regular  work  of  the 
grade,  has  his  program  been  modified  to  aid  him? 

14.  Is  his  teacher  reading  the  literature,  taking  classes,  or  other- 
wise improving  her  ability  to  guide  pupils  to  better  ad- 
justment? 

Physical  Education  Health  Program.  Like  its  mental  hy- 
giene component,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  health  program 
should  permeate  all  school  activities.  Every  teacher  should 
be  a  physical  health  teacher.  The  course  of  study  in  informa- 
tion and  hygiene  performs  a  definite  function;  but  unless  im- 
plications in  terms  of  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and  the  like  are 
translated  into  a  general  health  consciousness  and  health 
habits,  it  becomes  just  one  more  nonfunctioning  form  of 
subject  matter.  The  school  can  no  longer  countenance  the 
practice  of  giving  one  or  two  semesters  of  hygiene  during  the 
elementary  school  years;  it  should  provide  continuous  experi- 
ences and  develop  consistent  habits  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  pupils  at  all  levels. 
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The  school  environment  must  itself  contribute  increasingly 
to  health  consciousness  and  good  health  habits.  Lighting, 
temperature  maintenance,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
equipment  and  decoration  of  the  classroom  itself,  may  con- 
tribute to  detract  from  the  health  program.  The  teacher 
should  enjoy  good  health  and  serve  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  in  the  demonstration  of  good  health  habits.  The 
schools  have  not  lacked  health  knowledge  and  relatively  ade- 
quate teaching  materials;  the  major  unsolved  problem  is  the 
development  of  methods  for  translating  these  resources  into 
attitudes  and  habits  of  healthful  living. 

The  School  Playground.  The  school  playground  offers  un- 
usual opportunities  for  the  development  of  many  desirable 
citizenship  qualities.  Whereas  the  varying  levels  of  maturity 
of  children  require  modifications  of  general  principles,  there 
are  some  basic  criteria  which  apply  to  practically  all  play- 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  these  playgrounds  should  be  of  sufficient 
size  so  that  the  children  may  have  many  interesting  experi- 
ences, including  games.  They  should  be  marked  off  for  the 
different  groups  who  are  to  use  them  in  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary confusion  and  conflict.  Pupil  committees  in  the 
various  classrooms  should  be  responsible,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  for  help  in  planning  the  mechanics 
involved.  They  should  plan  the  playground  activities  and 
the  standards  of  conduct  to  be  expected  of  pupils,  select 
someone  to  exercise  general  supervision  as  soon  as  pupils  are 
sufficiently  mature,  and  choose  one  committee  for  providing 
and  caring  for  equipment  and  another  for  reporting  on  events 
that  take  place  on  the  playground.  However,  there  should 
not  be  so  much  machinery  as  to  interfere  with  fun  and  relaxa- 
tion. Once  the  mechanics  have  been  established  and  un- 
derstood, changes  should  be  made  only  for  good  reasons. 
Children  should  enjoy  this  period  and  profit  from  it. 
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From  time  to  time  data  have  been  reported  showing  that 
teachers  suffer  from  nervous  and  even  mental  diseases  be- 
cause of  the  strain  under  which  they  work.  Whereas  the 
average  mother  finds  three  or  four  children  sufficient  to  tax 
her  ingenuity,  the  average  elementary  teacher  must  handle 
thirty  to  forty  children.  Industry  has  shown  time  and  again 
that  it  pays  to  give  its  employees  a  break  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  and  many  of 
these  employees  work  under  conditions  not  half  as  taxing  and 
tension-producing  as  teachers  do.  The  teacher  absolutely 
needs  a  period  for  relaxation.  If  we  force  her  into  the  play- 
ground situation  with  rules  imposed  from  above,  we  must 
expect  to  pay  the  price  in  terms  of  decreasing  teacher  effi- 
ciency. The  writer  saw  this  problem  worked  out  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  in  a  Middlesex  school  in  England,  where 
parents  were  employed  for  a  negligible  sum  to  give  general 
over-all  supervision  to  playground  activities,  nutrition,  and 
the  like.  This  gave  teachers  who  desired  to  visit  during  their 
short  break  an  opportunity  to  relax;  teachers  who  wished, 
could  lie  down  for  a  few  moments.  Needless  to  say,  all  of 
them  were  better  prepared  for  the  next  period. 

Personalized  Procedures  in  Health  Education.  Much 
teaching  and  learning  in  health  education  has  been  verbal 
rather  than  functional;  the  objectives  of  health  education  have 
been  too  general  and  undifferentiated  to  serve  as  the  direc- 
tors and  motivators  of  intelligent  health  conduct.  The  child 
understands  and  is  directed  in  attaining  his  goals  in  reading, 
music,  and  certain  other  fields,  but  his  health  objectives  are 
rarely  personalized,  so  he  may  consciously  and  effectively 
strive  to  attain  them  with  similarly  effective  teacher  guidance. 

The  wide  individual  differences  commonly  recognized  in 
abilities,  skills,  and  personality  are  duplicated  in  health  needs; 
the  child  must  be  aided  in  evaluating  his  health  assets  and 
liabilities  and  in  planning  and  pursuing  a  health  program 
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which,  meets  his  particular  needs.  For  this  reason  the  teacher 
should  have  access  to  the  results  of  periodic  health  examina- 
tions, the  medical  records  of  the  child,  and  the  counsel  of 
the  nurse  and  physician  whenever  desirable  and  possible;  and 
the  regular  school  program  should  be  modified  when  neces- 
sary. The  child  may  acquire  health-knowledge  and  informa- 
tion from  class  teaching  about  health,  diet,  and  rest;  but  most 
children  need  personal  goals  and  sufficient  motivation  to  de- 
velop good  health  habits. 

Ideally,  each  teacher  would  conduct  a  complete  survey  of 
the  personnel  of  every  new  class,  and  aid  each  pupil  to  plan 
his  personal  health  program  in  the  light  of  his  particular 
needs.  Practically,  certain  difficulties  still  complicate  such 
an  undertaking.  It  is,  for  example,  somewhat  hazardous  to 
inquire  too  intimately  about  what  foods  are  eaten  and  what 
bathing  facilities  are  available  in  homes  in  certain  poor  dis- 
tricts; furthermore,  children  from  these  homes  are  often 
pained  and  distressed  unless  such  matters  are  skillfully  han- 
dled. However,  most  health  problems  involve  no  such  haz- 
ards and  can  be  handled  in  a  personal  and  effective  manner. 

Among  the  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  personal 
health  programs  of  pupils  are  the  following: 

1.  The  pupil  should  know  the  average  height  and  weight  for 
pupils  of  his  age  and  sex.    Making  due  allowance  for  varia- 
tion due  to  other  factors  (10  per  cent,  for  example),  the 
pupil  should  know  if  he  deviates  significantly  or  danger- 
ously from  these  averages  as  recorded  on  his  school  medical 
record  or  diagnosed  by  a  physician. 

2.  The  pupil  should  in  like  manner  be  appraised  of  any  other 
physical  defect  or  condition  revealed  by  medical  examina- 
tion which  requires  special  attention. 

3.  The  pupil  with  health  limitations  (most  pupils  have  some 
health  problems)  should  have  worked  out  with  his  cooper- 
ation a  personal  program  of  health  objectives  and  activities 
at  which  he  works  and  in  whLh  he  receives  teacher  guid- 
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ance  comparable  to  that  received  in  connection  with  other 
needs. 

4.  All  pupils  should,  as  a  result  of  the  curriculum  in  health 
education,   develop   attitudes  favorable  to  high  health 
standards. 

5.  All  pupils  should  be  assisted  in  setting  specific  goals  and  in 
planning  definite  activities  with  teacher  guidance  to  attain 
them  in  such  matters  as: 

a)  Sleep  and  rest  needs:  planning  work,  study,  and  play 
programs  to  conform  with  these  needs;  observing  them 
in  the  school  program. 

Z?)  Diet  needs:  in  view  of  weight  and  other  health  condi- 
tions, a  list  of  foods  to  be  eaten  and  foods  to  be  avoided; 
amounts  to  be  eaten,  and  when  to  eat. 

c)  Exercise  needs:  nature,  extent,  and  frequency  of  exer- 
cise needed;  planning  times  and  places  for  obtaining 
needed  exercise  through  games,  chores,  calisthenics, 
etc.;  observing  their  needs  in  the  school  program. 

d)  Bathing:  a  definite  bathing  program  in  terms  of  days 
and  hours;  substitutes  for  regular  bathtub  facilities; 
program  should  take  into  account  racial,  economic, 
climatic,  and  health  factors, 

e)  Postural  needs:  planning  exercise  program  to  eliminate 
remediable  postural  defects;  supervising  posture  in 

.     school. 

/)  Eye,  ear,  teeth,  hair,  and  foot  needs:  planning  pro- 
grams of  study,  rest,  bathing,  etc.,  to  overcome  indi- 
vidual difficulties  and  to  preserve  satisfactory  condi- 
tions. 

6.  Every  pupil  should  receive  assistance  in  obtaining  medical 
care  essential  to  the  correction  of  remedial  defects.    Fre- 
quently parents  are  unable  or  uninterested  in  cooperating. 
Free  health  clinics  and  dispensaries  and  other  similar  agen- 
cies should  be  utilized;  private  physicians  are  often  willing 
to  give  free  service  in  worthy  cases;  the  teacher  is  some- 
times the  only  hope  of  the  child,  and  she  should  accept  this 
responsibility  under  such  circumstances. 
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Present  opinion  favors  dealing  with  children  in  terms  of 
health  realities  as  far  as  their  maturity  permits;  even  very 
young  children  can  understand  the  nature  of  their  needs  and 
the  desirability  of  their  cooperation.  The  general  health  cur- 
riculum provides  orientation  and  information;  but  planning 
personal  health  programs  with  definite  objectives  focuses 
behavior  on  health  problems  and  activities. 

Safety  Education.  The  record  of  preventable  minor  acci- 
dents, accidents  which  cripple  children  for  life,  and  actual 
child  fatalities  in  the  United  States  each  year  constitutes 
convincing  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  adequate  attention 
to  safety  education;  yet  community  after  community  is  still 
groping  in  the  attempt  to  do  something  significant  and  effec- 
tive about  it. 

Where  to  place  safety  education  in  the  curriculum  and  how 
to  organize  it  has  been  a  difficult  problem.3  Many  of  the 
researches  in  safety  education  during  the  past  decade  have 
been  concerned  with  safety  engineering,  street  crossing,  haz- 
ards, driver  education,  and  the  like.  Twenty  to  30  per  cent 
of  individual  drivers  cause  all  accidents  during  a  given  year. 

The  most  commonly  used  methods  of  safety  education  in- 
clude the  use  of  displays  of  pictures  and  posters,  class  discus- 
sions, dramatizations,  and  lectures  by  firemen  and  policemen. 
Although  there  are  now  many  state  and  local  courses  of  study, 
safety  education  is  to  a  large  extent  still  integrated  with  other 
subjects.  So  far  as  accidents  to  school  children  are  con- 
cerned, 26  per  cent  of  them  take  place  in  school  buildings, 
22  per  cent  on  school  grounds,  7  per  cent  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school,  and  the  remainder  in  other,  especially  public, 
places. 

The  ideal  of  safety  should  permeate  all  activities  in  which 
hazards  are  involved.  The  program  should  include  a  knowl- 

3  "Safety  Education  Through  Schools,"  Research  Bulletin,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Vol.  16,  No.  5  (November,  1938). 
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edge  of  such  dangers  as  are  related  to  playground  apparatus 
and  games,  traffic,  fire  and  fire  drills,  electrical  and  gas  appli- 
ances, poisonous  insects  and  weeds,  and  various  types  of 
classroom  and  home  equipment.  But  developing  proper 
safety  ideals  and  attitudes  and  stressing  knowledge  of  haz- 
ards are  not  enough;  pupils  must,  as  far  as  is  practical,  come 
into  direct  contact  with  these  hazards  and  learn  their  nature 
and  methods  of  avoiding  injury. 

In  this  increasingly  complicated  and  dangerous  age  of 
machinery  and  speed,  the  problem  of  safety  is  a  problem  for 
all;  the  very  young  and  the  weak  are  especially  vulnerable. 
For  this  reason,  a  basic  and  systematic  plan  for  teaching  safety 
appears  essential  in  the  elementary  school,  PC jters,  pictures, 
lectures,  and  discussions  are  widely  used;  motion  pictures 
have  proved  valuable;  and  safety  dramatizations  and  plays, 
safety  clubs,  and  excursions  to  places  where  pupils  may  view 
dangers  and  methods  of  avoiding  them  all  have  merit.  How- 
ever, all  of  these  activities  are  supplementary  rather  than 
basic  unless  they  form  part  of  a  carefully  planned  and  sys- 
tematically executed  year-round  program  which  touches 
every  pupil  in  terms  of  the  hazards  which  he  is  most  likely 
to  meet,  on  the  level  of  his  ability  to  learn,  and  in  terms  of 
felt  needs. 

The  present  uncertain  status  of  much  elementary  school 
safety  work  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  classroom  teacher 
is  still  responsible  for  safety  education  in  less  than  half  of  the 
elementary  schools.  The  fact  that  the  director  of  physical 
education,  a  special  safety  supervisor,  the  principal  or  assist- 
ant principal,  or  even  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  himself  is  responsible  for  safety  educa- 
tion, indicates  that  its  nature  and  importance  have  not  yet 
been  recognized  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  All  school 
officials  as  well  as  teachers  should  share  the  responsibility  for 
safety  education.  It  should  be  recognized  and  organized  as 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  activities  of  every  school, 
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More  and  better  materials4  should  be  made  available  to 
teachers  and  pupils;  and  increasing  attention  should  be  given 
to  determining  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  many  activi- 
ties now  being  carried  on  as  aspects  of  alleged  safety  pro- 
grams. 

The  Home,  School,  and  Community.  Every  pupil  func- 
tions in  the  home,  school,  and  community  environment.  If 
his  mental  and  physical  health  is  to  be  preserved  or  improved, 
all  three  environments  must  be  brought  into  harmonious  and 
effective  cooperation. 

All  children  need  time  for  play  and  recreation;  normal 
physiological  growth  and  development  are  dependent  upon 
it.  Play  and  exercise  also  rid  children  of  the  tensions  which 
arise.  But  play  and  recreation  may  contribute  directly  and 
effectively  to  the  achievement  of  democracy  in  living;  it  is 
as  important  for  the  future  of  democracy  that  children  learn 
to  play  as  that  they  learn  to  work  together. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  every  community  should 
provide  suitable  playgrounds  properly  supervised  after  school 
hours  either  by  the  schools,  or  by  other  agencies  of  the  com- 
munity. To  fail  in  this  is  to  run  the  danger  of  undoing  much 
that  the  school  and  home  may  have  accomplished. 

Teachers  must  assist,  through  direct  contact  with  homes 
and  through  parent-teacher  clubs,  to  protect  children  from 
unfortunate  home  environments.  Many  children  are  allowed 
excessive  freedom  even  when  very  young;  such  an  attitude 
on  the  part  of  parents  encourages  irresponsibility  and  care- 
lessness. Many  pupils  have  no  educational  facilities  and  re- 
ceive no  parental  encouragement  in  pursuing  ordinary  school 
tasks  at  home  or  at  school.  Parents  should  be  educated  con- 
cerning the  objectives  of  the  schools  and  the  resources  of  the 
community  in  contributing  to  pupil  growth;  they  should  co- 

4  For  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on  books,  pamphlets,  motion  pictures, 
slides,  etc.,  related  to  safety  education,  see  "Safety  Education  Through 
Schools,*'  op.  cit. 
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operate  with  teachers  in  supervising  work-study-play  pro- 
grams which  meet  the  needs  of  each  child.  This  is  particu- 
larly essential  in  an  age  where  radio  programs,  museums, 
libraries,  motion  pictures,  and  other  similar  agencies  may 
easily  lose  their  significance  as  guides  to  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  degenerate  into  mere  time-consuming  and  distract- 
ing amusements. 

In  spite  of  the  best  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
school,  certain  special  problems  will  arise.  Some  children 
will  become  so  maladjusted,  often  because  of  physical  defects 
or  unfortunate  early  conditioning,  that  a  special  agency  in  the 
form  of  a  child  guidance  clinic  is  desirable  as  a  supplement 
to  regular  facilities.  Again,  economic  conditions  may  make 
it  impossible  for  some  families  to  enjoy  adequate  medical 
service;  hence  several  types  of  health  clinics  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  community  to  alleviate  these  conditions.  For 
the  most  serious  types  of  maladjustment  involving  law  vio- 
lations, teachers  and  parents  should  insist  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  juvenile  courts  or  methods  of  handling  juvenile 
offenders  which  are  similar  to  juvenile  court  procedures. 

It  is  not  essential  that  teachers  become  personally  active 
in  community  agencies  or  attempt  to  control  home  conditions 
too  directly,  but  whatever  factors  affect  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  children  unfavorably  should  be  matters  of  concern 
to  all  teachers.  Regardless  of  the  methods  used,  there  should 
be  no  suspension  of  effort  to  improve  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  children. 

Periodic  Physical  Examinations.  Although  regular  visits 
to  the  physician  and  dentist  have  long  been  devised,  this  ideal 
is  still  far  from  realized.  The  regular  health  education  pro- 
gram builds  and  maintains  health,  and  seeks  to  eliminate 
remediable  defects;  but  there  are  problems  which  do  not  yield 
to  its  activities.  Since  future  happiness  and  usefulness  may 
rest  upon  the  discovery  and  treatment  of  defects,  weaknesses, 
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or  diseases  not  readily  recognized  by  laymen,  the  practice  of 
regular  physical  examinations  in  the  schools  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  protection  of  children. 

Many  of  the  results  of  such  examinations  can  be  utilized  by 
teachers  directly  in  modifying  requirements  or  procedures  for 
those  suffering  from  disabilities;  others  must  be  reported  to 
parents  for  the  attention  of  their  private  physicians  or  den- 
tists. But  teachers  should  not  consider  their  obligations  to 
children  or  to  society  discharged  by  mere  reports  to  parents; 
it  is  often  much  more  important  to  follow  a  case  until  the  child 
in  question  receives  proper  medical  care  than  to  teach  him 
reading  or  arithmetic. 

Among  the  factors  which  should  be  reported  on  the  medi- 
cal record  blank  are  the  following: 

1.  Communicable  disease  12.  Lymph  glands 

2.  Height  13.  Thyroid 

3.  Weight  14.  Chest 
4  Nutrition  15.  Heart 

5.  Body  type  16.  Pulse 

6.  Posture  17.  Nervous  system 

7.  Eyes  18.  Muscles 

8.  Ears  19.  Skin 

9.  Nose  20.  Castro-intestinal 

10.  Teeth  21.  Genito-urinary 

11.  Throat  22.  Deformities 

On  some  of  these  factors,  such  as  height,  weight,  units  of 
hearing,  and  pulse,  exact  measurements  are  possible;  in  other 
cases  the  medical  examiner  must  make  estimates.  The  blank 
should  contain  provisions  for  interpreting  the  medical  find- 
ings in  terms  of  relative  danger  or  security;  and  there  should 
be  provision  for  definite  suggestions  for  teachers  on  handling 
pupils  for  whom  special  adjustments  should  be  made. 

In  the  past  the  medical  record  has  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  a  mere  completed  blank;  it  should  become  increasingly 
an  operative  device  or  personal  remedial  program  for  every 
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pupil  who  possesses  remediable  weaknesses.  Many  children 
suffer  needlessly  for  years  from  remediable  defects  which 
could  have  been  corrected  in  childhood;  others  testify  to  the 
great  joy  and  relief  which  comes  from  medical  services  or 
devices  which  have  corrected  such  conditions  as  thyroid  defi- 
ciency, or  have  made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  to  see  or 
hear  adequately. 

Physical  Illnesses  and  Handicaps.  Many  physical  difficul- 
ties may  lead  to  personality  disturbances  and  defects.  Chil- 
dren who  suffer  from  deformities  should  be  provided  with 
activities  in  which  they  can  participate,  develop  feelings  of 
belonging  with  the  group,  and  attain  appropriate  evidences 
of  recognition  from  others.  Physically  ill  or  deformed  chil- 
dren who  are  denied  this  normal  desire  for  recognition  often 
become  noisy  and  disobedient  and  indulge  in  quarrels  with 
their  classmates. 

At  home  physically  handicapped  children  are  sometimes 
ignored  and  sometimes  completely  dominated;  both  of  these 
situations  are  extremely  unfortunate.  When  parents,  espe- 
cially mothers,  feed,  dress,  and  fuss  over  such  children  un- 
duly, they  encourage  the  persistence  of  infantile  behavior  and 
discourage  the  development  of  self-reliance.  Such  children 
often  manifest  regressive  behavior  in  school  and  use  their 
handicaps  to  evade  responsibility  which  they  should  learn 
to  carry;  some  resort  to  sympathism,  while  others  adjust  by 
functional  illness  and  suffer  aches  and  pains  instead  of  facing 
their  problems. 

The  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  nature  and 
limitations  of  various  physical  disabilities  and  the  mecha- 
nisms which  are  associated  with  them.  She  should  also  ascer- 
tain the  attitude  of  each  child  and  of  the  parents  concerned. 
With  this  knowledge,  she  should  plan  activities  through 
which  each  child  may,  as  far  as  his  limitations  permit,  achieve 
success,  recognition,  and  acceptance  by  the  group. 
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Periodic  Mental  Health  Surveys.  Periodic  physical  health 
surveys  are  now  conducted  by  many  schools  as  a  matter  of 
routine,  but  few  schools  yet  recognize  the  equal  importance 
and  desirability  of  mental  health  surveys.  This  is  due  to  the 
more  elusive  and  intangible  nature  of  the  problems  of  this 
field  and  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  and  manifestations  of 
emotional  or  mental  health  difficulties  have  only  recently  be- 
gun to  be  understood.  However,  the  fact  that  these  difficul- 
ties have  been  relatively  hidden  and  unrecognized  has  made 
them  that  much  more  dangerous.  Instead  of  being  identified 
and  treated  in  their  incipient  stages,  various  types  of  mal- 
adjustment have  continued  until  they  have  produced  rela- 
tively serious  consequences  or  actual  disaster. 

Just  as  careful  physical  examinations  show  that  practically 
all  children  have  remediable  physical  defects  or  other  physi- 
cal difficulties,  mental  health  surveys  show  that  almost  all 
children  have  remediable  mental  health  difficulties  or  prob- 
lems of  personal-social  adjustment. 

There  are  several  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of 
mental  health  surveys,  and  the  most  important  of  these  will  be 
briefly  outlined: 

1.  Observation.  In  one  sense,  teachers  are  making  mental 
health  surveys  daily;  they  are  constantly  observing  children  at 
work  and  play,  and  are  making  judgments  regarding  the  adequacy 
of  child  behavior.  However,  the  fact  that  maladjustment  is  still 
so  characteristic  of  the  behavior  of  children,  youths,  and  adults 
suggests  the  inadequacy  of  this  method  alone  for  obtaining  reliable 
data,  or  for  dealing  with  the  types  of  maladjustment  observed. 

Actually,  observation  is  a  technique  of  the  expert  and  not  of 
the  layman  or  beginner;  most  teachers  do  not  know  either  what  to 
look  for  or  how  to  recognize  what  they  seek  from  the  evidences 
available  to  them.  Furthermore,  just  as  medical  science  was  af- 
flicted with  mysticism  and  superstition  for  centuries  in  dealing 
with  physical  difficulties,  so  do  ignorance,  half-truths,  and  educa- 
tional superstitions  becloud  the  issues  and  complicate  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  health.  The  average  teacher,  who  would  not  think 
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of  attempting  to  diagnose  and  prescribe  for  many  of  the  simplest 
physical  difficulties,  regularly  attempts  such  activities  for  the  more 
elusive  and  intangible  problems  in  personal  and  social  adjustment 
The  problem  is  not  to  stop  these  attempts,  but  to  aid  the  teacher  in 
becoming  more  competent  to  carry  such  responsibility. 

2.  Case  History  Technique.   The  case  history  technique  is  use- 
ful in  that  it  brings  together  many  different  kinds  of  information 
which  may  be  related  to  specific  adjustment  problems,  and  thus 
recognizes  the  complicated  nature  of  adjustment  as  well  as  the 
unitary  nature  of  the  child.   Such  a  history  usually  includes,  among 
other  types  of  information,  the  following:  description  of  behavior 
difficulties,  previous  attempts  at  diagnosis  and  treatment,  physical 
health,  developmental  history,  social  history,  educational  history, 
family  history,  emotional  history,  and  personal  history. 

A  major  weakness  of  the  case  history  technique  is  the  fact  that 
it  involves  so  much  time  and  effort  to  complete  that  very  few  such 
studies  could  ever  be  made  by  teachers.  Furthermore,  this  tech- 
nique is  primarily  an  instrument  of  the  expert  or  one  especially 
trained.  The  data  of  a  case  history  are  only  as  good  as  the  quality 
of  observation  upon  which  they  are  based;  and  pertinent  data  must 
still  be  selected,  studied,  and  synthesized  and  interpreted  by  one 
who  is  competent. 

However,  many  schools  are  developing  more  adequate  cumula- 
tive record  systems  which,  in  time,  should  provide  most  of  the  data 
needed  for  case  studies.  Such  systems  often  include  records  of 
observations  and  ratings  of  pupil  behavior,  the  results  of  achieve- 
ment and  intelligence  tests,  records  of  physical  examinations,  and 
miscellaneous  types  of  informal  reports. 

3.  Mental  Mechanisms  Surveys,   For  teachers  who  have  not 
only  a  theoretical  or  descriptive  knowledge  of  mechanisms,  but 
who  can  identify  them  in  pupil  conduct,  periodic  mental  mechan- 
isms surveys  are  useful.    Since  these  mechanisms  differ  in  signifi- 
cance as  well  as  social  desirability,  it  is  important  to  know  whether 
pupils  are  learning  to  use  more  effective  methods  of  meeting  their 
personal  and  social  problems.   Furthermore,  a  count  of  the  num- 
ber and  kinds  of  mechanisms  manifested  by  pupils  clarifies  teacher 
objectives  as  well  as  providing  the  basis  for  aiding  each  individual 
pupil. 
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Nevertheless,  the  ability  to  identify  a  mechanism  does  not  carry 
with  it  ability  to  diagnose  the  causes  for  its  manifestation.  Teach- 
ers must  still  seek  in  the  thwarting  of  such  fundamental  desires  as 
success,  recognition,  and  security,  the  causes  of  pupil  maladjust- 
ment and  the  use  of  undesirable  mechanisms. 

4.  Anecdotal  Records.  An  interesting  approach  to   mental 
health  problems  consists  of  anecdotal  record  files  covering  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  pupil  activity.   Such  records  are  available 
to  teachers  and  counselors  for  reference  in  studying  and  treating 
adjustment  problems. 

However,  this  method  has  serious  limitations.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  anecdotes  have  no  diagnostic  value,  and  files  contain 
much  irrelevant  material.  Secondly,  the  method  is  unsystematic; 
while  the  idea  is  new,  enthusiasm  leads  many  teachers  to  contrib- 
ute items,  but  the  plan  is  in  danger  of  collapse  as  soon  as  its  limita- 
tions become  apparent  and  some  other  enthusiasm  supersedes  it. 
In  short,  it  has  all  of  the  weaknesses  of  informal  observation  and 
the  case  history  technique  without  the  latter's  advantages  in  the 
way  of  systematic  and  authoritative  information. 

The  anecdotal  record  has  certain  values  in  the  hands  of  trained 
counselors  and  especially  qualified  teachers,  but  for  teachers  in 
general,  its  limitations  outweigh  its  advantages. 

5.  Personality  Tests  and  Inventories.   One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing ways  of  assisting  teachers  in  dealing  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems is  to  provide  them  with  instruments  which  have  previously 
been  validated.   Such  tests  are  constituted  of  the  best  known  in- 
dicators of  mental  health  or  emotional  difficulty  and  provide  for 
obtaining  pupil  reactions  in  the  most  objective  manner  possible. 
They  automatically  provide  "what  to  look  for";  hence  the  informa- 
tion obtained  is  vital  to  the  problems  being  investigated;  and  most 
tests  and  inventories  provide  instructions  for  interpreting  and  us- 
ing these  results.    Such  instruments  make  it  possible  to  compare 
the  quality  of  mental  health  or  adjustment  of  one  pupil  with  similar 
pupils  in  general;  and  they  provide  evidences  of  the  areas  in  which 
problems  exist,  as  well  as  the  specific  difficulties  related  to  these 
problems. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  using  tests  and  inventories  in  this  field  is 
the  difficulty  which  teachers  (as  well  as  administrators  and  par- 
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ents)  experience  in  attaining  a  necessary  change  in  point  of  view 
in  interpreting  answers  to  test  items.  In  intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  the  items  are  right  or  wrong,  and  the  objective  is,  among 
other  things,  to  get  at  universally  accepted  facts;  in  personality 
testing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objective  is  to  get  at  the  feelings  and 
beliefs  which  lie  back  of  pupil  behavior  and  which  are  often  at 
variance  with  the  facts.  For  example,  the  answer  to  such  a  ques- 
tion as,  "Are  you  mistreated  at  home  or  at  school?"  is  not  intended 
to  get  at  facts,  but  to  reveal  the  pupil's  feelings  or  beliefs  with  re- 
gard to  his  treatment;  a  comparison  of  his  response  with  the  known 
facts,  often  quite  different,  constitutes  the  point  of  departure  in 
aiding  him. 

Another  problem  arises  in  the  effort  of  some  to  "beat  the  test" 
by  attempting  to  give  desirable  answers  instead  of  revealing  their 
actual  beliefs  and  feelings.  However,  this  difficulty  manifests  it- 
self primarily  on  the  adult  level,  especially  when  personality  tests 
are  used  as  a  basis  of  selection  in  business  and  industry;  when 
those  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  know  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  test  is  to  aid  them,  their  typical  responses  are  valid. 

The  data  obtained  by  administering  a  good  test  are  much 
more  comprehensive  and  useful  than  any  teacher  could  ob- 
tain informally  even  by  the  expenditure  of  an  excessive 
amount  of  time.  A  whole  class  may  be  examined  in  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  necessary  to  make  one  case  history. 
Part  2  of  the  Manual  of  the  California  Test  of  Personality 
contains  directions  for  interpreting  results  and  aiding  pupils 
to  better  mental  health.  Where  the  profile  shows  normal  ad- 
justment no  special  problems  exist.  However,  when  the  pro- 
file extends  far  to  the  left,  the  teacher  examines  the  specific 
answers  in  these  areas. 

It  is  only  by  becoming  proficient  in  the  field  of  adjustment 
or  mental  health,  as  in  teaching  reading,  that  teachers  can 
hope  to  serve  the  major  needs  of  children.  When  teachers 
can  identify  and  eliminate  factors  which  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of,  feelings  of  belonging,  freedom,  and  self-reliance,  as 
well  as  conditions  which  encourage  the  growth  of  nervous 
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symptoms,  withdrawing,  and  antisocial  behavior,  the  mental 
health  of  the  children  of  democracy  can  be  better  safe- 
guarded. 

Research  in  Physical  and  Mental  Health,  A  large  variety 
of  publications  carry  accounts  of  studies  in  these  fields.  For 
example,  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  of  Educational  Re- 
search contained  information  and  bibliographies  on  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  types  of  studies:  5 

1.  Precise  calculations  on  physical  growth  for  individuals  and 
groups,  of  value  in  nutrition  research  in  child  development 
as  well  as  in  education.    The  growth  patterns  of  individual 
children  as  well  as  computations  of  the  original  data  of  the 
Michigan  study  are  included. 

2.  A  large  number  of  charts  on  physical  growth  from  child- 
hood to  adulthood. 

3.  New  data  on  normal  body  weight.   This  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  teachers  because  the  methods  used  by  insurance 
companies  in  determining  normal  weight  obscure  many  of 
the  changes  taking  place  during  the  process  of  growth. 
Because  some  of  the  muscle  and  other  "active  tissues"  are 
replaced  by  fatty  tissues,  the  old  concept  of  "normal" 
weight  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

4.  Data  showing  that  growth  does  not  correlate  consistently 
with  chronological  age. 

5.  Evidence    that   psychological    stresses    seriously    curtail 
growth  rate. 

A  wealth  of  similiar  studies  is  reported  in  the  field  of 
personality  development.  For  example:  6 

1.  How  an  individual  responds  to  a  situation  must  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  which  it 
occurs;  the  same  act  has  different  implications  in  different 
contexts. 

5  Adapted  from  Kay  Jensen,  "Physical  Growth,"  Review  of  Educational 
"Research,  Vol.  22,  No.  5  (December,  1952). 

6  Adapted  from  Ross  Stagner,  "Personality  Development,"  Review  of 
Educational  Research,  Vol.  22,  No.  5  (December,  1952). 
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2.  The  same  act  on  the  part  of  a  parent  means  different  things 
to  different  children, 

3.  What  the  family  and  others  expect  of  a  child  are  of  signifi- 
cant importance;  personality  develops  as  the  child  learns 
to  perceive  what  the  family  and  others  expect  of  him  and  at- 
tempts to  conform  to  their  expectations. 

4.  Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that  early  experiences 
are  decisive  factors  in  the  development  of  personality.  • 

5.  The  attitudes  of  mothers  towards  their  children  are  ex- 
tremely important  in  personality  development;  rejection  as 
well  as  a  lack  of  awareness  of  child  needs  leads  to  person- 
ality problems. 

6.  Boys  who  identify  themselves  with  their  fathers  have  gen- 
erally better  adjustment  than  those  who  do  not. 

7.  Evidence  offers  an  experimental  confirmation  of  the  fact 
that  highly  frustrated  children  are  aggressive  in  doll-play; 
excessive  control  at  home  increases  the  frequency  of  ag- 
gression. 

8.  An  explanation  is  offered  for  the  resistance  to  suggestions 
and  refusal  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  two  and  three-year 
olds.   It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  at  this  age  parents  be- 
gin to  make  some  demands  on  children  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  resistance  appears  to  be  the  only  defense 
which  the  young  child  has. 

9.  New  evidence  is  offered  on  prejudice:  even  four-year-old 
boys  in  a  southern  community  showed  clearcut  prejudice 
against  Negroes.    On  the  other  hand,  in  another  study  data 
indicated  that  Negro  children  wished  to  identify  themselves 
with  white  children. 

Summary.  Safeguarding  and  improving  the  mental  and 
physical  health  of  children  is  one  of  the  teacher's  most  im- 
portant responsibilities  because  democratic  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions rest  upon  this  foundation.  To  attain  this  objective, 
educational  programs  must  be  developed  in  harmony  with 
the  realities  of  human  nature,  and  educational  activities 
should  be  so  planned  that  they  utilize  the  dynamics  of  human 
behavior.  To  this  end,  health  hazards  should  be  eliminated  as 
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far  as  possible  in  the  school  as  well  as  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity. Schools  should  provide  health  programs  which  de- 
velop health  attitudes  and  habits,  and  these  programs  should 
be  personalized  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  each  pupil  may  be 
striving  intelligently  to  achieve  real,  understandable,  and 
attainable  goals. 

Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  location  and  iden- 
tification of  safety  hazards  in  die  immediate  community  and 
methods  of  avoiding  injury.  The  assistance  and  interest  of 
the  entire  community  should  be  enlisted  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren. There  should  be  periodic  physical  as  well  as  mental 
health  examinations  of  all  children  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating the  status  of  physical  and  mental  health,  and  for  clari- 
fying unattained  health  objectives;  such  examinations  and 
surveys  should  provide  the  basis  for  further  physical  arid 
mental  health  activities. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Study  a  class  of  children.   Note  any  signs  of  physical  malad- 
justment; of  social  maladjustment. 

2.  Observe  a  teacher  working  with  a  class  of  children.   Note  the 
instances  where  she  recognizes  or  fails  to  make  provision  for 
the  basic  psychological  or  social  needs  (recognition,  consist- 
ency, etc. )  of  the  children. 

3.  Name  and  discuss  the  particular  health  hazards  of  the  school. 

4.  Describe  one  technique  used  by  the  well-adjusted  mature  per- 
son when  he  is  confronted  by  an  obstacle  which  keeps  him  from 
satisfying  his  needs  or  desires. 

5.  List  and  explain  the  different  types  of  reactions  to  frustration 
and  thwarting  which  teachers  may  expect  children  to  manifest 
in  the  classroom.    Give  illustrations  of  these  typical  reactions 
from  experience  or  observation. 

6*  How  can  physical  health  be  made  to  permeate  all  school  activ- 
ities?  Give  definite  suggestions. 
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7.  Discuss  the  possible  ways  of  approaching  the  problem  of  mental 
health  surveys.    Give  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  type 
of  approach. 

8.  How  may  the  classroom  teacher  contribute  to  safety  education? 
Give  specific  suggestions. 
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THE  WORLD  ABOUT  US: 
UNDERSTANDING,  ENJOYING,  AND 
USING  SCIENCE 


HAVE  YOU  ever  taken  a  trip  to  the  moon?  You  probably 
have  not  done  so  in  your  imagination  for  many  years,  but  chil- 
dren do  it  every  day.  Recently  a  precocious  four-year-old 
said  to  his  grandmother,"Just  get  on  a  space  ship  and  be  sure 
not  to  signal  or  you'll  lose  an  arm— space  ships  travel  fast; 
and  be  sure  not  to  bump  into  other  space  ships  or  the  stars 
because  you  might  get  hurt.  You  better  be  good  or  Super- 
man may  get  after  you!" 

That  "science  is  vastly  more  stimulating  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  are  the  classics,"  as  concluded  by  Huldane  in  his 
Daedalus,  is  not  a  reflection  on  the  classics.  The  potenti- 
alities of  science  have  captured  the  imagination  of  virtually 
every  child,  even  of  little  folk  too  young  to  be  in  school. 
There  are  no  limits,  no  boundaries  or  circumscribing  re- 
straints in  their  wonder-working  extensions  of  reality;  yet 
of  such  dreams  is  future  reality  often  constituted. 

The  Potentialities  of  Science.  The  potential  contribu- 
tions of  science  to  life  and  living  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Benefits  already  enjoyed  through  the  applications  of  science 
in  medicine,  engineering,  architecture,  and  countless  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  in  other  fields  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  wonder  to  laymen  as  well  as  a  promise  of  greater 
things  to  come. 
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Up  to  the  present,  however,  science  has  been  utilized 
primarily  to  achieve  material  triumphs.  Yet  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  science  and  scientific  method 
should  not  be  applied  to  social,  political,  and  economic  prob- 
lems, and  aid  in  transforming  the  confusion,  sacrifice,  and 
disheartening  failures  of  the  present  world  into  orderliness, 
security,  and  happiness  for  mankind. 

But  to  approach  these  blessings,  the  schools  must  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  training  in  science.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  widespread  and  serious  ignorance  regarding 
some  of  the  simplest  facts,  principles,  and  generalizations  of 
science,  as  well  as  their  applications  to  the  problems  of  living. 
Science  has  been  regarded  by  too  many  as  a  mere  content 
subject,  and  educational  materials  and  methods  have  re- 
flected this  viewpoint.  It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  school  to 
clarify  erroneous  concepts  regarding  the  nature  and  functions 
of  science,  and  to  utilize  the  materials  and  methods  of  science 
to  improve  human  understanding,  appreciation,  and  rela- 
tionships. 

The  Meaning  of  Science 

Since  there  are  so  many  different  conceptions  regarding 
the  nature  of  science,  and  particularly  what  should  be  its 
nature  in  the  elementary  schools,  it  will  be  profitable  to  ex- 
amine some  of  these  viewpoints  at  this  time. 

Science  as  Research.  What  science  means  to  many  is 
accurately  and  understandingly  expressed  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Hudspeth:1 

A  scientist  is  a  wizened  old  gent  who  wears  thick  glasses,  a  goatee, 
and  a  frown,  who  calls  common  things  by  long,  queer  names  and  who 
behaves  a  little  strangely.  When  he  works  at  his  science,  he  watches 
tiny  bugs  through  a  microscope  or  he  pours  together  vile  liquids  which 

1  Jack  Hudspeth,  "Don't  Forget  Science  in  the  Grades/'  Education,  Vol. 
62,  No.  5  (January,  1942). 
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change  color  and  give  off  odorous  vapors.  It  is  all  very  weird,  even  a 
little  terrifying;  but  it  is  vastly  important  to  mankind,  although  it  is 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  normal  persons. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  what  is  meant  by  science  in  the  el- 
ementary grades.  This  view  is  as  far  from  reality  as  the  com- 
pleted symphony  or  opera  is  from  the  first  simple  note  song 
of  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade;  and  science  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  is  entirely  comprehensible  to  normal  persons. 

Science  as  Knowledge.  A  persistent  and  troublesome 
concept  of  science  regards  it  merely  as  a  highly  technical, 
specialized,  or  difficult  body  of  content  regarding  nature, 
discoveries,  and  inventions.  To  be  competent,  therefore, 
the  teacher  must  master  a  wide  variety  of  facts  and  be  able  to 
answer  all  manner  of  questions  of  all  pupils  without  hesitation. 

This  viewpoint  produces  tensions  and  fears  at  the  very 
mention  of  science.  It  conjures  up  the  vision  of  a  task  to 
which  even  the  specialist  in  a  narrow  field  is  unequal.  The 
teacher  of  elementary  science  faces  no  such  uncongenial 
prospect.  While  a  growing,  integrated  background  of  facts 
and  principles  is  useful  to  the  teacher  who  becomes  seriously 
interested,  no  teacher  need  hesitate  to  attempt  to  teach 
elementary  science  because  of  lack  of  such  background. 
The  major  contribution  of  the  elementary  teacher  is  depend- 
ent upon  other  factors. 

Science  as  Orientation.  A  closely  related  concept  regards 
science  as  the  process  or  method  by  which  each  individual 
becomes  oriented  in  his  physical  environment.  The  major 
objective  of  science  is,  therefore,  not  merely  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  specialized  knowledge,  but  to  provide  the 
particular  knowledges  which  make  life  intelligible  and  un- 
derstandable. Such  a  concept  does  not  particularly  aid  the 
individual  to  improve  his  situation,  or  to  cooperate  more  in- 
telligently with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  common  interests 
or  objectives;  its  major  objective  is  to  orient  him. 
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While  orientation  in  the  environment  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  elementary  science,  it  is  only  one  of  a  group  of 
related  objectives,  and  such  orientation  cannot  be  achieved 
merely  by  accumulating  knowledge. 

Science  as  Reasoning.  Because  of  past  emphasis  upon 
scientific  attitudes  and  scientific  methods,  many  teachers 
believe  that  science  is  almost  synonymous  with  solving  a 
problem.  To  them  scientific  activity  begins  with  a  problem 
and  ends  with  at  least  a  tentative  solution;  without  such  a 
problem  no  science  or  scientific  activity  is  involved. 

According  to  this  concept,  a  few  basic  steps  only  are  in- 
volved in  the  solution  of  every  problem.  These  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  A  Problem.   Exactly  what  is  the  problem  that  requires 
solution? 

2.  Related  Facts.   What  is  already  known  which  appears  to 
be  related  to  the  solution? 

3.  Possible  Methods  of  Solution.   In  what  different  ways  may 
the  answer  be  sought?   Have  any  of  these  been  tried  un- 
successfully or  successfully? 

4.  Tentative    Answers.   What    different    solutions    suggest 
themselves  from  activities  to  date? 

5.  Testing  Tentative  Answers.    What  results  follow  from  test- 
ing each  tentative  answer? 

6.  Generalization.    After  the  results  have  been  analyzed,  what 
general  truths  or  principles  appear  to  emerge? 

7.  Verification.    If  the  same  problem  is  attacked  in  the  same 
or  in  a  different  manner,  will  the  solution  be  the  same? 

Science  as  a  Way  of  Life.  The  above  concepts  of  science 
are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  even  though  they  are 
so  regarded  by  many.  Instead,  all  of  these  points  of  view 
may  be  included  in  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  picture 
of  the  nature  and  potential  contributions  of  science  as  a 
whole.  There  is  hardly  an  area  of  human  living  in  which 
orientation,  research,  knowledge,  and  problem  solving  are 
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not  needed;  and  the  methods  developed  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences may  often  be  carried  over,  directly  or  with  slight 
modifications,  to  the  social  sciences.  For  this  reason,  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  science  are  close  to  the  problems 
and  methods  of  democracy. 

Science  is  not  merely  a  body  of  knowledge,  or  a  method  of 
research,  but  a  way  of  approaching  life  or  a  point  of  view  in 
living  and  learning.  Briefly,  this  point  of  view  be  may  ex- 
pressed as  follows:  Be  interested  in  all  manifestations  of 
nature,  whether  as  nature  itself  or  as  nature's  secrets  ex- 
pressing themselves  through  inventions  and  discoveries. 
Learn  to  seek,  understand,  and  face  facts;  accept  them  and 
their  implications  in  place  of  superstitions  and  half-truths 
which  you  have  harbored.  Realize  that  conceptions  of  truth 
change.  What  is  regarded  as  fact  today  may  be  considered 
or  proved  to  be  error  tomorrow.  This  error  may,  neverthe- 
less, persist  in  influencing  thinking  and  behavior  for  decades 
because  so  few  people  have  acquired  scientific  attitudes. 
Since  man  is  prone  to  err  and  truth  is  everywhere  about  him, 
he  must  seek  constantly  for  the  interesting  and  useful  knowl- 
edge which  awaits  discovery.  All  life  will  be  richer,  more 
effective,  and  more  socially  significant,  if  leavened  with  the 
spirit  and  methods  of  science. 

Present  Status  of  Science 

Applied  to  Social  Problems.  Although  we  hear  so  much 
about  the  present  scientific  age,  science  has  been  used  rela- 
tively little  in  solving  basic  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems.  To  be  sure,  this  is  an  age  of  scientific  invention 
and  gadgets,  of  electric  washers,  vacuum  cleaners,  intricate 
industrial  production  machinery  and  atomic  bombs;  but  some 
of  these  inventions  have  raised  more  problems  than  they  have 
solved.  Science  is  utilized  in  medicine  and  life-saving,  but 
the  same  scientific  methods  are  applied  to  the  arts  of  war  and 
sudden  death. 
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In  the  past,  too  much  science  has  been  taught  for  the  scien- 
tist, or  to  develop  scientists  and  technicians;  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  ways  in  which  science  may  serve 
the  personal  and  social  needs  of  the  individual.  Henceforth, 
science  should  become  the  possession  and  tool  of  all.  Teach- 
ers must  aid  children  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of  scientific 
attitudes  and  methods  in  meeting  personal  and  social 
problems. 

According  to  Craig,3  the  content  and  method  of  science 
may  be  used  in  developing  desirable  social  attitudes  even  on 
the  international  basis.  He  offers  seven  specific  points  of 
attack  in  developing  these  attitudes: 

1.  Scientists  study  foreign  peoples  objectively  and  do  not  al- 
low hearsay  or  gossip  or  unwarranted  prejudices  to  influ- 
ence their  conclusions. 

2.  Unwarranted  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn  from  too  little 
data,  like  judging  all  foreigners  by  our  acquaintance  with 
one  of  whom  we  do  not  approve.   There  are  good  and  bad 
Americans  just  like  there  are  foreigners. 

8.  Scientific  discoveries  were  not  all  made  by  Americans;  sci- 
entists of  many  countries  have  made  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries. 

4.  The  plants  and  lower  animals  and  human  beings  that  live 
on  the  earth  today  were  preceded  by  countless  generations 
of  living  things.    In  spite  of  our  failures,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  man. 

5.  The  reason  why  other  peoples  often  seem  strange  or  funny 
or  foolish  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  have  different  problems 
to  meet.    Some  live  where  it  is  cold  all  the  time  and  others 
where  it  is  hot.    Some  live  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
and  others  on  the  deserts.   It  is  because  these  peoples  were 
bright  enough  to  do  the  best  with  what  they  had  that  they 
are  alive  today.   We  should  honor  them  because  they  were 
able  to  adjust  and  survive. 

2  Adapted  from  Gerald  S.  Craig,  Science  for  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1947),  p.  19. 
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6.  Nature  plays  no  favorites  with  nations.    All  of  them  must 
learn  to  adjust  to  heat  or  cold,  to  storm  or  calm,  depending 
upon  where  they  are  located  and  other  similar  conditions. 

7.  Just  as  physical  forces  play  no  favorites  with  nations,  bio- 
logical forces  also  manifest  themselves  without  regard  to 
continents  or  nations.    Diseases,  pests,  epidemics  of  hate 
and  wars  in  one  part  of  the  world  are  of  concern  to  other 
peoples.    That  is  why  we  should  all  work  together  for  in- 
ternational understanding  and  peace. 

Curriculum  and  Methods.  Because  of  the  past's  limited 
view  of  the  nature  of  science,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  is 
no  generally  accepted  or  used  course  of  study  in  this  field. 
The  situation  varies  greatly  in  different  communities.  Thou- 
sands of  children  still  receive  no  science  training;  other  thou- 
sands have  excellently  trained  science  teachers. 

However,  where  science  is  taught,  the  prevailing  concept 
of  science  still  appears  to  be  that  of  a  special  kind  of  subject 
matter  to  be  learned  rather  than  a  way  of  approaching  life  or 
living  it.  Little  is  yet  done  in  the  way  of  a  comprehensive, 
cooperative,  direct  attack  on  the  superstitions  and  half- 
truths  which  clutter  the  thinking  and  misdirect  the  efforts  of 
so  many  potentially  rational  human  beings.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  young  children,  even  those  in  the  kinder- 
garten, can  be  taught  elementary  scientific  concepts  which 
they  can  understand  and  use;  yet  many  adults  go  through  Me 
as  untrained  as  kindergarten  children  so  far  as  their  ability  to 
use  science  and  scientific  methods  is  concerned. 

Shane  and  MeSwain  8  indicate  that  the  work  in  elementary 
science  in  grades  one  to  six  tends  to  fall  into  one  or  more  of 
six  patterns: 

1.  Many  schools  which  otherwise  give  scant  attention  to  sci- 
ence often  stop  their  work  long  enough  to  discuss  some 
scientific  topic  such  as  a  new  invention,  a  violent  storm,  or 

3  Adapted  from  Harold  G.  Shane  and  E.  T.  McSwain,  Evaluation  and  the 
Elementary  Curriculum  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  235, 
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a  flood.    In  other  words,  they  encourage  incidental  science 
conversations. 

2.  Sometimes  a  dramatic  occurrence  goes  beyond  mere  con- 
versation and  leads  to  simple  classroom  experiments  and 
follow-up  experiences.    This  may  be  designated  as  spon- 
taneous science  experience. 

3.  Frequently  science  in  a  diluted  form  is  obtained  when 
mildly  scientific  materials  are  used  to  improve  reading. 
This  may  be  called  reading-lesson  science. 

4.  Many  schools  now  have  real  courses  of  study  in  science. 
They  may  develop  these  courses  themselves,  adopt  courses 
developed  by  others,  or  simply  use  good  textbooks  which 
are  often  more  carefully  developed  than  courses  of  study 
themselves. 

5.  Much  science  teaching  of  the  present  day  is  correlated  with 
the  subject  matter  of  other  fields.   When  science  is  corre- 
lated in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  questions  which  arise  in 
other  fields,  it  serves  a  useful  functional  purpose.   This 
type  of  correlation  is  especially  common  between  science 
and  the  social  studies. 

6.  The  sixth  science  practice  has  been  designated  as  the  sci- 
ence-centered enterprise.   It  may  develop  more  or  less 
spontaneously  or  be  preplanned  by  the  teacher.   It  may 
last  a  short  time  or  several  weeks.   A  broad  scientific  prin- 
ciple or  problem  or  topic  is  used  as  the  center  of  interest 
and  work  may  proceed  as  long  as  it  appears  worthwhile  or 
profitable. 


Objectives  in  Science  Teaching 

Some  of  the  major  aims  of  science  have  already  been  indi- 
cated in  a  general  way.  They  include  ( 1 )  a  knowledge  of  the 
important  facts,  principles,  and  generalizations  in  science, 
(2)  the  acquisition  of  scientific  attitudes,  and  (3 )  the  mastery 
and  habitual  use  of  scientific  method  in  solving  personal  and 
social  problems.  These  will  be  presented  in  greater  detail 
later. 
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Craig  not  only  gives  us  conceptions  of  modern  science  in 
the  form  of  generalizations  and  principles,  but  the  criteria 
for  selecting  objectives  themselves.  He  stresses  children's 
needs  for  facts,  principles,  and  meanings  which  will  help  them 
become  intelligently  oriented  in  their  environment. 

Conceptions  of  Modern  Science.  In  conformity  with 
these  criteria  Craig  4  gives  us  his  list  of  universal  conceptions: 

SPACE.    Space  is  vast. 

TIME.    The  earth  is  very  old  as  measured  in  terms  of  our  units  of  time. 

CHANGE.    The  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  always  had  its  present 

appearance  and  is  constantly  changing. 
There  have  been  profound  changes  in  the  climates  of  the  earth  as  a 

whole. 

Life  has  developed  from  simple  forms. 
The  earth  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  natural 

forces. 
Man  has  modified  plant  and  animal  forms  through  a  knowledge  of 

natural  sources. 

Chemical  and  physical  change  are  manifestations  of  energy. 
The  earth  and  its  life  are  greatly  affected  by  the  ocean  of  air,  which 

completely  surrounds  the  earth. 
The  sun  is  a  source  of  energy. 
Sound  is  caused  by  waves  which  are  produced  by  a  vibrating  body 

and  which  affect  the  auditory  nerves  of  the  ear. 
All  matter  is  probably  electrical  in  structure. 

VARIETY.  There  are  a  very  great  variety  and  range  in  the  size,  struc- 
ture, and  habits  of  living  things. 

Heredity  is  responsible  for  the  differences  between  parents  and  off- 
spring, as  well  as  for  the  resemblances. 

All  Me  comes  from  life  and  produces  its  own  kind  of  living  organism. 

There  are  fewer  than  one  hundred  elements. 

Every  substance  is  one  of  the  following:  (1)  an  element,  (2)  a 
chemical  compound,  (3)  a  mechanical  mixture. 

The  properties  of  the  different  elements  depend  on  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  electrons  and  protons  contained  in  their  atoms. 

Any  machine,  no  matter  how  complicated,  may  be  analyzed  into  a 
few  simple  types. 

4  Craig,  op.  cit.9  pp.  11,  12. 
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ADAPTATION.  Species  have  survived  because  by  adaptation  and  ad- 
justments they  have  tended  to  become  better  fitted  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live. 

The  earth's  position  and  its  relation  to  the  sun  and  moon  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  life  of  the  earth. 

Life  has  developed  from  simple  forms. 

INTERRELATIONSHIPS.  The  earth  has  been  developed  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  natural  forces. 

Life  is  dependent  upon  certain  materials  and  conditions. 

The  physical  environment  has  great  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
structural  forms  of  life,  but  also  upon  society. 

Gravitation  is  the  attraction  between  bodies.  It  has  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  astronomical  bodies. 

The  earth  and  its  life  are  greatly  affected  by  the  ocean  of  air,  which 
completely  surrounds  the  earth. 

Light  is  indispensable  to  life.  The  phenomena  of  light  and  the  appli- 
cations that  man  has  made  of  it  are  important  to  his  continued 
progress. 

Through  the  interdependence  of  species  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, there  tends  to  be  maintained  a  balance  among  the  many 
forms  of  life. 

Efficient  living  is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
health  and  sanitation. 

The  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook 5  also  presents  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  objectives.  The  authors,  however,  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  exhaustive  but 
rather  suggestive.  This  statement  includes  the  following 
kinds  of  objectives  and  gives  specific  examples  o£  each: 

TYPES  OF  OBJECTIVES  FOR  SCIENCE  TEACHING 
A.  Functional  information  or  facts  about  such  matters  as: 

1.  Our  universe— earth,  sun,  moon,  stars,  weather,  and  climate. 

2.  Living  things— plants  and  animals. 

3.  The  human  body— structure,  functions,  and  care. 

4.  The  nature  of  matter— elements,  compounds,  mixtures,  chemi- 
cal change,  physical  change,  solids,  liquids,  gases. 

5  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook, 
Part  I:  Science  Education  in  American  Schools  (Chicago:  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1947),  pp.  28,  29. 
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5.  Energy— sources,  types  of  energy,  machines. 

6.  Contributions  of  science  to  the  life  of  our  times— radio,  tele- 
phone,  telegraph,   electric  lights,  motion  picture,  household 
appliances,  and  airplanes. 

B.  Functional  concepts,  such  as: 

1.  Space  is  vast. 

2.  The  earth  is  very  old. 

3.  All  Me  has  evolved  from  simpler  forms. 

4.  All  matter  is  probably  electrical  in  structure. 

C.  Functional  understanding  of  principles,  such  as: 

1.  All  living  things  reproduce  their  kind. 

2.  Changes  in  the  seasons  and  differences  in  weather  and  climate 
depend  largely  upon  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

3.  Energy  can  be  changed  from  one  form  to  another. 

4.  All  matter  is  composed  of  single  elements  or  combinations  of 
elements. 

5.  Living  things  in  a  given  environment  or  locality  are  mutually 
interdependent. 

D.  Instrumental  skills,  such  as  ability  to: 

1.  Read  science  content  with  understanding  and  satisfaction. 

2.  Perform  fundamental  operations  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

3.  Perform  simple  manipulatory  activities  with  science  equipment. 

4.  Read  maps,  graphs,  charts,  and  tables  and  to  interpret  them. 

5.  Make  accurate  measurements,  readings,  etc. 

E.  Problem-solving  skills,  such  as  ability  to: 

1.  Sense  a  problem. 

2.  Define  the  problem. 

3.  Study  the  situation  for  all  facts  and  clues  bearing  upon  the 
problem. 

4.  Make  the  best  tentative  explanations  or  hypotheses. 

5.  Select  the  most  likely  hypothesis. 

6.  Test  the  hypothesis  by  experimental  or  other  means. 

7.  Accept  tentatively,   or  reject  the  hypothesis   and  test  other 
hypotheses. 

8.  Draw  conclusions. 

F.  Attitudes,  such  as: 

1.  Open-mindedness— willingness  to  consider  new  facts. 

2.  Intellectual  honesty— scientific  integrity,  unwillingness  to  com- 
promise with  truth  as  known* 
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3.  Suspended  judgment-scientific  control,  withholding  conclu- 
sions until  all  available  facts  are  in,  not  generalizing  from  insuf- 
ficient data. 

G.  Appreciations,  such  as: 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  contributions  of  scientists. 

2.  Appreciation  of  basic  cause-and-effect  relationships, 

3.  Sensitivity  to  possible  uses  and  applications  of  science  in  per- 
sonal relationships  and  disposition  to  use  scientific  knowledge 
and  abilities  in  such  relationships  (attitude). 

H.  Interests,  such  as: 

1.  Interest  in  some  phase  of  science  as  a  recreational  activity  or 
hobby. 

2.  Interest  in  science  as  a  field  for  a  vocation. 

Wells 6  stresses  the  importance  of  child-science  integration 
and  offers  four  broad  aims  : 

A.  Develop  functional  understanding  of  scientific  principles. 

B.  Emphasize  the  scientific  method  in  obtaining  and  sifting  evi- 
dence leading  to  the  basing  of  conclusions  upon  the  basis  of 
that  evidence. 

C.  Inculcate  an  attitude  of  respect  for  natural  laws,  scientific 
truth,  and  research. 

D.  Develop   in  the  field   and  in  the  classroom   demonstrable 
methods  of  effective  learning. 

Scientific  Attitudes.  Craig 7  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  curriculum  makers  have  not  integrated  the  scientific  atti- 
tudes with  the  learning  processes.  The  following  evidences 
of  scientific  thinking  on  the  part  of  students  noted  in  his 
classes  may  well  serve  as  the  basis  for  planning  definite  ex- 
periences for  developing  scientific  attitudes: 

This  is  the  best  explanation  we  have  today.  Sometime-possibly 
tomorrow,  next  week,  or  when  we  have  grown  up— scientists  may  find 
a  better  explanation. 

There  are  many  things  that  scientists  are  not  able  to  explain  at  the 
present  time. 

6  Harrington  Wells,  Elementary  Science  Education  in  American  Public 
Schools  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  43. 

7  Craig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  18,  19, 
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Sometimes  the  discoveries  of  the  scientist  force  us  to  change  our 
ideas  about  many  things. 

We  must  ever  be  alert  in  securing  reliable  information  on  all  im- 
portant matters.  Many  times  people  and  sometimes  nations  make 
serious  mistakes  because  they  do  not  have  reliable  information  on  mat- 
ters of  importance. 

Sometimes  we  find  that  scientists  do  not  agree  in  their  explanations 
of  many  matters.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  true. 

When  one  considers  how  old  the  earth  is,  one  realizes  that  men  have 
been  studying  science  only  a  very  short  time.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
there  is  so  much  for  scientists  to  discover. 

We  are  not  able  to  secure  correct  explanations  of  anything  by 
guessing. 

To  make  sure  that  we  have  the  right  explanation,  we  must  do  very 
careful  thinking. 

It  is  desirable  to  check  our  thinking  by  performing  experiments. 

Men  can  discover  many  things  by  performing  experiments. 

Frequently,  however,  people  who  are  not  scientists  do  not  get  the 
right  explanations  by  performing  experiments.  They  make  mistakes 
and  get  the  wrong  answers.  A  true  scientist  is  willing  to  check  his 
explanation  at  any  time. 

The  most  reliable  information  can  be  secured  from  scientists  who 
spend  their  lives  working  in  those  fields  in  which  they  are  authorities. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  opinions  of  people  who  have  not  made 
much  careful  study  of  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Many  people  are  not  careful  about  the  opinions  they  give.  They 
do  not  check  them  to  see  if  they  are  correct. 

Many  superstitions  and  prejudices  that  have  no  foundation  in  fact 
are  passed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Astrologers  and  fortunetellers  are  unable  to  see  the  future  for  any- 
one. The  stars,  tea  leaves,  and  other  objects  do  not  have  some  kind 
of  blind  influence  on  our  lives. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  scientists  to  try  to  give  explanations  of 
matters  about  which  they  are  not  certain.  Such  explanations  are  not 
guesses,  because  the  scientist  may  spend  years  in  developing  an  ex- 
planation which  he  hopes  to  prove  or  disprove.  As  soon  as  his  expla- 
nations are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  the  scientist  no  longer  holds  to 
them. 

We  should  place  confidence  in  the  methods  used  by  scientists.  We 
must  turn  to  authorities  who  have  spent  their  lives  studying  when  we 
want  to  secure  the  best  information. 
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Scientific  Method.  To  be  scientific,  the  methods  used  for 
such  tasks  as  answering  questions,  solving  problems,  per- 
forming surgical  operations,  or  guiding  the  educational  activ- 
ities of  children  must  meet  certain  criteria.  If  a  method 
meets  these  criteria,  it  will  presumably  achieve  the  end  result 
most  accurately  and  adequately,  and  provide  the  most  useful 
basis  for  analysis,  rechecking,  and  verification  of  results. 

Scientific  method  means  more  than  a  particular  method  as 
such.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts,  principles, 
and  generalizations;  impersonal  and  objective  attitudes  in 
dealing  with  data;  skill  and  discrimination  in  recognizing  the 
validity,  pertinency,  and  significance  of  facts,  principles,  and 
generalizations  related  to  a  given  task  or  problem;  skill'  in 
making  inferences  and  deriving  conclusions  from  a  variety  of 
types  of  data;  and  accuracy  in  rechecking  logic,  mathematics, 
inferences,  generalizations,  and  other  steps  leading  to  conclu- 
sions. Each  of  these  aspects  of  scientific  method  is  subject 
to  certain  hazards  which  have  their  origin  in  the  varying 
capacities  of  human  beings;  hence,  an  absolutely  scientific 
method  is  never  achieved. 

In  order  better  to  clarify  certain  aspects  of  scientific 
method,  a  series  of  steps  will  be  presented  and  briefly  dis- 
cussed: 

1.  The  Problem,  Question,  or  Objective  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. Many  children  attempt  to  answer  questions,  or  to  obtain 
answers  to  problems  without  understanding  what  the  question  or 
problem  really  is.  Likewise,  many  teachers  teach  or  attempt  to 
guide  educational  activities  of  children,  without  knowing  what 
their  objectives  are  or  should  be.  Teachers  recognize  the  futility 
of  these  children's  pointless  efforts  but  are  generally  unaware  of 
the  pointless  and  fruitless  nature  of  much  of  their  own  guidance 
activities.  The  first  essential  in  doing  a  task  well  is  to  understand 
the  problem  or  objective  and  to  state  it  as  accurately  as  possible. 
Teachers  will  improve  the  quality  of  their  work  if  they  will  give 
more  attention  to  objectives. 
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2.  Facts,  Principles,  and  Generalizations  related  to  a  given 
problem  must  be  carefully  selected.    Individuals  differ  widely  in 
their  ability  to  recall  the  facts,  principles,  and  generalizations  re- 
lated to  a  given  problem.   There  are  wide  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  research  done  in  connection  with  different  types  of 
problems;  hence  a  variability  in  the  availability  of  data.   There 
exist  a  variety  of  means  and  sources  for  securing  such  data  as  are 
available;  and  these  data  themselves  differ  in  validity,  pertinency, 
and  significance. 

If  facts  are  to  be  obtained  from  books  or  magazines,  the  scholar- 
ship and  authority  of  the  writer  should  be  known.  If  data  are  to  be 
obtained  through  direct  contact  with  presumably  competent  or 
expert  individuals,  the  standing  of  such  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
reliability  of  their  data,  should  likewise  be  checked.  If  facts  or 
data  are  to  be  obtained  through  direct  observation,  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely important  that  observers  be  taught  what  to  look  for,  how 
to  recognize  its  presence,  and  to  have  evaluated  practice  in  this 
activity  before  using  their  results.  Many  studies,  investigations, 
and  teaching  efforts  go  wrong  at  this  point  because  of  the  total 
unreliability  of  the  data  used. 

In  the  work  of  the  classroom  teacher  the  most  pressing  problem, 
and  the  most  important  objective,  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual  pupil  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  curriculum  and  in 
terms  of  his  needs  and  capacity  to  achieve.  For  this  purpose  the 
teacher  should  have  immediately  valid  data  regarding  the  ability, 
achievement,  personality,  and  other  pertinent  facts  for  each  pupil- 
These  data  cannot  be  obtained  by  mere  observation  of  the  class  or 
by  studying  the  characteristics  of  pupils  in  general;  nothing  but  a 
record  of  measurements  of  these  factors  will  provide  data  related 
to  and  essential  for  pupil  guidance.  Some  types  of  subjective  data 
and  records  give  additional  light. 

3.  Hypotheses,  Methods  of  Approach,  or  Possible  Procedures. 
When  a  problem  or  objective  has  been  clarified,  and  related  facts, 
principles,  and  generalizations  have  been  identified  and  evaluated, 
these  data  usually  suggest  possible  answers  to  the  question  or  prob- 
lem, or  possible  methods  for  attaining  the  objective  sought.  Thus 
the  discovery  that  a  boy  is  unhappy  and  unsuccessful  in  school, 
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followed  by  a  study  of  valid  test  records  of  ability,  achievement, 
and  personality,  as  well  as  the  more  subjective  data  of  his  home, 
school,  and  community  life,  will  often  suggest  ways  of  making  the 
pupil  more  successful,  better-adjusted,  and  happier. 

At  this  point,  the  teacher  must  use  good  judgment.  She  should 
not  merely  tell  the  pupil  to  work  harder  or  longer— this  method 
has  already  failed.  She  must  not  merely  select  some  other  ap- 
proach or  method  regardless  of  its  value;  she  should  know  or  search 
the  studies  on  method  to  find  a  different  but  valid  procedure  in 
order  that  her  approach  may  have  the  best  possible  chance.of  suc- 
ceeding. She  must  take  account  of  the  child's  personality,  the 
reactions  of  fellow  pupils,  and  sometimes  the  probable  attitude  of 
his  home  to  the  method  selected. 

Thus  the  selection  of  a  hypothesis  or  tentative  procedure  in  such 
a  case  as  this  would  take  into  account  considerations  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a)  The  pupil's  obvious  needs  for  success,  security,  or  hap- 
piness 

6)  His  ability,  achievement,  adjustment,  characteristics,  and 
present  success 

c)  The  methods  previously  used  in  guiding  the  pupil  and  his 
probable  reactions  to  a  new  method 

d)  The  probable  reactions  of  other  pupils  to  a  new  procedure 

e)  The  probable  reactions  of  parents  to  a  new  procedure 
/)  The  probable  value  of  other  available  procedures 

4.  Testing  Hypotheses  or  Methods.  The  testing  of  hypotheses 
or  methods  involves  their  use  or  trial  under  conditions  which  can 
be  accurately  described  and  repeated.  It  also  includes  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  results  which  they  yield  under  these  standard  condi- 
tions. Both  of  these  criteria  are  frequently  violated.  Thus,  the 
teacher  who  decides  upon  a  specific  procedure  for  attaining  a  given 
objective  (or  objectives)  may  shift  her  point  of  view  and  her 
method  of  attack  several  times  in  one  class  period  without  being 
particularly  aware  of  the  fact.  Consequently,  instead  of  judging 
the  validity  or  usefulness  of  the  method  in  terms  of  actual  results 
obtained  or  in  terms  of  the  objectives  which  were  set  up  to  begin 
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with,  she  may  approve  or  disapprove  them  on  such  grounds  as  her 
own  pleasure  in  using  it,  the  fact  that  it  is  different,  or  for  no  con- 
scious reason  at  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  teachers  should  not  vary  their  pro- 
cedures in  teaching  in  response  to  needs  which  become  apparent  as 
class  activities  are  in  progress;  this  is  a  teaching  and  not  a  testing 
situation.  It  does  mean  that  if  the  teacher  is  attempting  to  discover 
which  of  several  possible  procedures  for  attaining  a  given  end  is 
best,  she  must  not  mix  them  indiscriminately  during  the  trial  test- 
ing period.  The  teacher  who  tries  to  determine  if  the  "sentence" 
method  is  superior  to  the  "word"  method  of  teaching  reading  must 
not  mix  them  during  the  test;  and  she  should  decide  in  terms  of 
actual  measured  reading  ability  attained  by  each  method  with 
comparable  groups. 

5.  Generalizing.    Next  to  the  identification  of  the  evidence  it- 
self, either  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  a  given  hypothesis  or  pro- 
cedure, is  the  difficulty  of  stating  its  general  significance  or  mean- 
ing. 

In  general,  a  single  case  or  instance  of  some  kind  cannot  serve 
as  the  basis  for  generalizing.  A  single  large  orange  at  the  top  of 
a  bag  of  oranges  does  not  prove  that  all  of  the  oranges  beneath  it 
are  large.  Likewise,  a  single  test,  no  matter  how  well  conducted, 
in  which  the  teaching  of  phonics  apparently  resulted  in  an  unusual 
gain  in  reading  ability,  does  not  prove  that  unusual  gains  in  read- 
ing ability  will  generally  follow  from  the  teaching  of  phonics. 

Where  only  one  or  two  facts,  cases,  observations,  or  studies  are 
available,  they  may  be  exceptions;  and  to  accept  them  as  represent- 
ative is  to  attempt  to  generalize  from  insufficient  or  questionable 
data.  To  be  valid,  a  generalization  must  be  based  on  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  facts,  cases,  or  studies.  Thus,  if  a  particular  method 
of  teaching  spelling,  eliminating  antisocial  tendencies,  or  building 
self-reliance  in  pupils  is  to  be  considered  superior  to  others,  it 
must  be  tried  out  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  on  a  number  of 
different  groups,  under  controlled  conditions,  and  must  generally 
prove  superior  to  other  methods. 

6.  Errors  in  Generalizing.   The  most  common  errors  in  gener- 
alizing and  reaching  conclusions  arise  from  the  following  factors: 
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a)  Attempting  to  generalize  from  too  few  cases,  examples,  or 
instances,  thus  reasoning  from  possible  exceptions.  Ex- 
ample: Concluding  that  a  class  is  brilliant  after  viewing  a 
performance  of  the  only  two  brilliant  pupils  in  the  class. 

fe )  Misinterpreting  the  significance  of  cases  or  observations  by 
unconsciously  and  naively  reading  previous  convictions 
into  them,  thus  confusing  beliefs  with  facts.  Example: 
Concluding  that  a  baseball  pitcher  is  excellent  because  he 
can  hit  the  opponents*  bat  so  often. 

c)  Confusing  a  descriptive  or  verbal  knowledge  of  a  fact  or 
behavior  with  ability  to  identify  it  in  the  behavior  patterns 
of  children,  thus  confusing  theoretical  knowledge  with  a 
skill  which  must  be  mastered  through  practice.   Example: 
Having  a  group  of  teachers  differ  widely  on  rating  a  given 
pupil's  performance,  when  they  had  previously  agreed  on 
a  verbal  description  of  what  constitutes  excellence. 

d)  Overemphasizing  the  significance  of  mere  coincidence  or 
accident,  thus  confusing  what  may  be  merely  spectacular 
with  what  should  be  representative.   Example:  Holding 
the  view  that  most  accidents  occur  on  Friday  because  a 
friend  was  killed  on  that  day. 

e)  Unconsciously  seeking  support  for  erroneous  convictions, 
thus  confusing  impersonal,  open-minded,  scientific  think- 
ing with  personal  bias.    Example:  Insisting  that  a  class 
average  I.Q,  of  102  proves  that  the  class  is  "slow." 

/}  Unconsciously  leaning  too  much  on  authority,  thus  con- 
fusing claims  and  evidence.  Example:  Holding  to  the 
view  that  the  earth  is  flat  because  some  wise  men  of  past 
ages  believed  it  to  be  fiat. 

The  study  of  science  contributes  to  the  mastery  and  use  of 
scientific  method;  but  scientific  method  as  such  is  applicable 
in  many  other  fields  or  areas,  such  as  in  experimental  work  in 
medicine  and  research  in  education  and  psychology.  Most  of 
the  results  of  science  study  contribute  to  broadened  interests, 
enriched  living,  a  more  rational  ordering  of  life  in  general, 
and  an  increased  capacity  for  cooperation  in  attaining  the 
objectives  of  democracy  through  effective  thinking. 
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The  Science  Curriculum 

There  is  no  dearth  of  science  materials  or  courses  of  study 
in  science  for  the  curriculum  builder  in  this  field.  In  fact, 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  different  materials  has  accumulated 
that  he  must  be  very  selective  in  choosing  them. 

Principles  of  Curriculum  Building,  The  selection,  place- 
ment, and  use  of  materials  and  methods  in  the  science  curricu- 
lum depend  upon  the  objectives  aheady  set  up.  Briefly,  these 
objectives  suggest  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  materials  should  be  functional.   They  should  include 
the  facts,   principles,   and  generalizations  which   have 
greatly  influenced  thinking,  and  which  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  scientific  attitudes  and  to  the  mastery 
and  use  of  scientific  method. 

2.  These  should  be  at  each  grade  level  and  emphasize  im- 
proved social  living  through  the  use  of  science  and  scientific 
methods. 

3.  Objectives  and  content  at  each  grade  level  should  har- 
monize with  capacities  of  pupils,  and  should  involve  the 
solution  of  problems  which  are  interesting,  challenging, 
and  significant  in  social  living.   A  variety  of  appropriate 
content  should  be  available  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  upon 
as  needed  in  connection  with  various  problems. 

4.  There  should  be  definite  science  objectives,  problems,  and 
materials  for  each  grade  level,  so  that  science  experience 
and  training  may  be  sure,  continuous,  and  vital. 

Curriculum  Content.  Many  different  types  of  science  pro- 
grams are  being  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  them,  science  is  still  primarily  the  old-type  nature 
study;  in  others,  science  is  taught  very  incidentally,  depend- 
ing upon  the  problems  that  come  up  and  the  more  or  less 
accidental  knowledge  which  the  teacher  possesses  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  In  some  instances  science  is  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  social  science  units  and  vice  versa.  Emphasis  is 
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pretty  much  on  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  science 

itself"  in  other  cases.    These  illustrations  do  not  exhaust  the 

various  types  of  programs  but  are  sufficient  for  illustrative 

purposes. 


FiGtrKE  7.  Wells's  Child-Outgrowth  Formulation.  (By  permission  from 
Elementary  Science  Education  in  American  Public  Schools  by  Harrington 
Wells,  Copyright,  1951,  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. ) 

Chfld-Centered  Curriculum.  Wells8  lays  great  stress 
upon  centering  science  instruction  around  the  child  and  his 
problems.  He  calls  attention  to  the  danger  of  divorcing  sci- 

8  Wells,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-67. 
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ence  principles  and  concepts  from  the  social  problems  which 
they  may  help  to  solve.  He  therefore  makes  what  he  calls  a 
"child-outgrowth  formulation"  for  the  first  eight  grades.  This 
formulation,  or  program,  applies  scientific  principles  and 
thinking  to  such  things  as  health  and  safety,  reading,  living 
with  others,  pets  and  their  care,  etc.,  in  the  first  grade  and 
ends  with  a  general  science  curriculum  in  grade  eight. 

Relation  Between  Natural  and  Social  Sciences.  Craig9 
recognizes  the  close  relationship  between  the  principles  of 
science  and  the  social  science  concepts  to  which  they  are  re- 
lated. Thus,  when  the  importance  of  water  to  living  things  is 
taught,  children  may  be  taught  to  water  plants,  to  give  pets 
water,  and  to  drink  sufficient  water  themselves.  He  warns 
that  the  content  of  elementary  science  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  of  achieving  social 
objectives.  However,  he  presents  his  curriculum  largely  in 
terms  of  physical  science  itself  and  includes  the  earth  and  the 
universe,  the  life  of  the  earth,  and  the  energy  of  the  universe. 
His  scope  and  sequence  of  science  for  the  elementary  school 
is  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  and  upper  levels  as 
follows: 

SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  SCIENCE 
Primary  Primary  (continued) 

The  seasons  Day  sky 

The  lifetime  of  plants  Night  sky 

Plants  in  the  winter  The  work  of  magnets 

Animals  in  the  winter  The  uses  of  electricity 

Differences  in  animals  What  makes  things  go 

Things  that  live  An  easy  way  to  do  work 

Things  that  do  not  live  Animal  homes 

Rocks  and  soil  Water  is  useful 
The  earth  Intermediate 

Weather  Our  big  round  earth 

The  air  around  us  The  three  parts  of  our  earth 

The  sun  Days  and  nights  on  the  earth 

9  Craig,  op.  cti.9  p.  527. 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE 
Intermediate  (continued) 
The  air  around  us 
Travel  by  air 

The  ocean  is  a  great  storehouse 
The  water  we  drink 
About  the  soil 
Rocks  and  minerals 
Watching  the  many  lands  of 

weather 

Clear  days  and  cloudy  days 
The  changing  seasons 
Heat  and  cold  cause  changes 
What  makes  climates 
Climates  and  living  things 
Plants  through  the  seasons 
Animals  through  the  seasons 
Knowing  animals 
Some  social  animals 
How  other  animals  live 
Knowing  plants 
Plants  and  animals  help  us 
Planning  a  garden 
Sound  ideas  about  health 
The  newest  star 

The  sun's  family— the  solar  system 
The  earth's  nearest  neighbor 
About  light 
The  sounds  about  us 
About  magnets 


Electricity  works  for  us 

How  friction  helps  or  hinders  our 

work 
Getting  acquainted  with  the 

molecule 
Studying  the  molecule  with  the 

chemist 
Some  of  our  resources  and  how  we 

may  use  them  wisely 
People  are  planners 


OF  SCIENCE  (continued} 

Intermediate  (continued) 
Using  new  ideas 
The  scientist  and  his  new  ideas 

Upper 

The  story  of  the  stars 
The  pictures  in  the  sky 
Our  day  star,  the  sun,  and  her 

family 

The  spinning  earth 
The  Milky  Way  galaxy 
Star  systems  beyond  our  own 
Astronomy  and  astrology 
Understanding  the  weather 
Tools  of  the  weatherman 
The  earth  changes 
The  formation  of  rocks 
What  our  world  is  made  of 
Minerals  in  daily  use 
Metals  from  minerals 
Alloys 

Our  storehouse  of  energy 
The  formation  of  coal 
Petroleum  and  natural  gas 
Everyday  chemical  changes 
The  work  of  the  chemist 
Color  all  around  us 
What  living  things  need 
Green  plants— the  source  of  food 
The  balance  of  life 
How  the  body  uses  foods 
Classes  of  foods 
Our  bodies  are  always  busy 
Protoplasm  and  cells 
Science  helps  the  farmer 
Co-operation  for  better  health 
Causes  of  human  diseases 
New  weapons  against  disease 
Plant  enemies  of  man 
Animal  enemies  of  man 
Some  simple  machines 
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SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  SCIENCE  ( continued ) 

Upper  (continued)  Upper  (continued) 

Making  current  electricity  When  airplanes  were  new 

Electricity  is  man's  greatest  Transportation  by  air 

servant  Airplanes  of  different  kinds 

A  modern  generating  plant  Aviation  in  the  future 

Messages  by  radio  The  builders  of  America 

Messages  by  telegraph  Human  resources 

Messages  by  telephone  Working  together 

Television  Science  and  America's  future 
Radar 

How  Much  Flexibility?  Saucier 10  insists  that  the  child 
must  study  science  in  everyday  economic  and  social  situa- 
tions, thus  making  the  child  and  his  immediate  environment 
the  basis  of  the  selection  of  content  and  the  method.  Thus 
on  a  rainy  morning  when  some  children  arrive  with  wet  feet 
and  clothing,  the  teacher  may  consider  health  hazards,  ab- 
sence from  school,  and  avoidance  of  economic  loss  by  protect- 
ing shoes  and  clothing  by  wearing  rubbers  and  rain  coats. 
This  would  require  a  rather  flexible  curriculum,  as  suggested 
by  Craig.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  resembling  the 
way  a  child  will  use  science  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  However, 
it  may  place  a  heavy  burden  on  the  teacher  in  some  areas,  re- 
quiring a  continuous  series  of  adjustments  in  a  field  where 
many  teachers  are  ill-prepared.  It  would  seem  that  some 
happy  medium  could  be  worked  out,  as  suggested  by  Wells 
and  Craig,  in  which  too  much  is  not  left  to  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment and  yet  sufficient  flexibility  is  provided  for  handling 
important  problems  as  they  arise. 

Shane  and  McSwain  u  suggest  that  the  spontaneous,  cor- 
relative, and  science-centered  experiences  can  be  used  to- 
gether to  produce  a  good  science  program.  They  suggest  the 

10  W.  A.  Saucier,  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Elementary  School  (New 
York:  The  MacmiHan  Co.,  1951),  p.  377. 

11  Adapted  from  Shane  and  McSwain,  op.  tit,,  pp.  115, 116, 241. 
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following  criteria  for  determining  when  a  lead  from  the  field 

of  science  merits  development: 

1.  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  objectives  of  the  school  staff  and 
the  cultural  environment  of  the  school? 

2.  Does  it  meet  the  needs  of  children?   Is  it  within  their 
range  of  maturity,  and  is  there  opportunity  to  provide  for 
differences  among  children? 

3.  May  the  methods  agreed  upon  by  the  staff  be  used? 

4.  Will  children  acquire  a  better  understanding  of  the  com- 
munity and  have  an  opportunity  to  improve  community 
living? 

5.  Will  it  awaken  the  pupil  to  better  understand  the  needs 
of  his  community,  the  importance  of  working  at  such  prob- 
lems, and  the  dignity  of  work  itself? 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  project  a  significant  learning  expe- 
rience in  view  of  the  conditions  which  obtain? 

7.  Does  it  provide  worth-while  first  hand  experiences  in  the 
school  and  community  environment? 

The  Textbook  and  the  Curriculum.  The  bewildering 
amounts  and  types  of  science  materials,  the  number  of  con- 
flicting ideas  advanced  in  science  courses  of  study,  and  the 
implications  of  social  and  economic  changes  for  the  science 
curriculum,  have  served  as  confusing  factors  for  beginners  in 
science  teaching.  Many  teachers  who  now  teach  science 
have  had  little  or  no  special  training  in  science.  Many  com- 
munities make  no  pretense  of  teaching  science;  many  which 
pretend  to  teach  science  do  nothing  of  real  value.  Sometimes 
science  has  a  place  in  the  program,  and  sometimes  not.  But 
a  variety  of  things  are  done,  such  as  mere  reading,  or  indiffer- 
ent or  uncertain  club  work,  which  rob  pupils  of  experiencing, 
planning,  and  problem  solving.  It  is  fortunate  that  a  number 
of  excellent  professional  textbooks  are  available  to  bridge  this 
gap.  In  fact,  any  authoritative  volume  of  this  type  is  proba- 
bly more  useful  to  teachers  than  most  locally  developed 
courses  of  study. 
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Textbooks  vs.  Improvised  Curricula.  The  Forty-Sixth 
Yearbook  12  of  The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion confirms  the  fact  that  any  good  textbook  can  provide 
better  materials  than  the  average  teacher  can  "improvise  or 
assemble  in  the  time  and  with  the  facilities  available."  The 
authors  suggest  the  selection  of  a  textbook  which  contains  a 
good  outline  of  the  materials  needed  to  develop  the  curric- 
ulum which  has  been  adopted.  They  also  call  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  supplementing  the  basic  textbook  as  abund- 
antly as  conditions  warrant.  They  call  special  attention  to 
the  handicap  under  which  pupils  work  when  they  are  sup- 
plied with  school-owned  textbooks. 

What  Is  the  Answer?  Research  has  not  yet  provided  us 
with  any  definite  answer  regarding  which  particular  sequence 
or  particular  emphases  are  most  functional  and  valuable. 
Perhaps  we  shall  never  have  the  answer  to  this  particular 
question.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  freeze  the 
pattern  of  the  science  course  so  that  it  could  not  be  adjusted 
to  the  inevitable  changes  which  take  place  in  the  life  of  a 
democracy  as  well  as  in  science  itself. 

We  must,  however,  emphasize  certain  principles  of  cur- 
riculum building  which  appear  most  sound  and  desirable. 
As  in  the  social  studies,  there  is  a  fast-growing  movement  to 
build  an  integrated  program;  that  is,  to  integrate  the  facts, 
principles,  and  generalizations  of  science  with  the  social  prob- 
lems which  they  may  assist  in  solving.  Such  a  program 
should  follow  a  cyclic  organization  in  harmony  with  the  ma- 
turity and  expanding  horizons  of  the  child.  Such  a  program 
has  been  advocated  in  both  the  Thirty-First  and  the  Forty- 
Sixth  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation; in  fact  the  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook  13  recommends  an 
integrated  course  in  general  science  for  the  junior  high  school 
grades. 

12  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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It  is  also  clear  that  nature  study  should  give  way  to  this 
integrated  program  in  science.  Its  fragmentary  nature,  its 
conflicting  philosophies,  its  fables  and  fairy  tales,  and  its  mis- 
leading personalizations,  though  interesting,  often  defeated 
the  basic  objectives  of  an  adequate  science  program.  How- 
ever, to  say  that  the  net  result  of  the  nature  study  movement 
was  negative  would  be  far  from  the  truth.  It  constituted  the 
stuff  out  of  which  a  better  science  program  evolved;  and  it 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  chain  of  progress  which 
present  science  programs  will  occupy  when  much  better  ones 
have  been  developed. 

Methods  in  Science  Teaching 

Democracy  and  method  meet  and  merge  in  the  teaching  of 
science.  The  achievement  of  the  impersonal,  objective,  criti- 
cal attack  on  problems  which  characterizes  the  method  of 
science  frees  the  intellect,  stimulates  the  imagination,  and 
increases  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  attain  self -adjustment 
and  to  cooperate  intelligently  in  socially  significant  activities. 

In  science,  as  in  other  fields,  method  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  the  child  as  a  maturing  organism.  The 
child  must  experience  before  he  can  perceive,  and  he  must 
perceive  before  he  can  remember.  The  recognition  of  like- 
nesses and  differences,  inferences  concerning  comparisons 
and  contrasts,  and  the  emergence  of  tentative  or  final  gen- 
eralizations or  conclusions,  in  general,  constitute  the  basic 
framework  of  method*  The  fact  that  much  mental  activity 
related  to  everyday  living,  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  science, 
does  not  resemble  the  above  sketch  is  due  to  a  number  of 
factors:  relatively  few  people  have  ever  been  taught  or  have 
acquired  the  ability  to  think  logically;  few  people  have  been 
taught  that  the  existence  of  a  problem  should  be  the  occasion 
for  thinking  and  not  merely  for  feeling  uncomfortable;  in 
general,  people  avoid  thinking  and  live  on  an  routine  iinita- 
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tive  plane;  and  many  live  in  an  environment  in  which  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  relatively  simple,  routinized,  or  unalterable 
—this  condition  discourages  the  development  of  thinking. 

Methods  and  Objectives.  The  major  objectives  or  desired 
outcomes  of  science  teaching  have  previously  been  presented 
as  important  facts,  knowledges,  principles,  and  generaliza- 
tions, scientific  attitudes,  and  skill  in  and  the  habitual  use  of 
scientific  method  where  it  applies.  In  science,  therefore,  a 
unique  relationship  exists  between  method  and  objectives. 
The  method  of  teaching,  learning,  and  thinking  science  is 
itself  an  important  objective  of  science  teaching,  because  of 
its  applicability  and  usefulness  outside  the  science  classroom. 

But  to  make  science  serve  democracy  effectively,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  teachers  to  gain  an  ever-increasing  understanding 
of  the  constant  and  changing  elements  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  scene.  In  this  manner  the  relation  of  science 
outcomes  to  this  scene  may  become  more  evident,  and  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  democ- 
racy may  become  surer  and  more  effective.  For  example,  our 
Constitution  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  political  docu- 
ment ever  written.  We  honor  the  men  who  produced  it  and 
require  its  careful  study  in  our  schools.  However,  unless 
teachers  are  familiar  with  the  debates  and  compromises 
which  attended  its  birth,  they  are  apt  to  deify  some  of  its 
authors  and  regard  it  as  absolute  truth.  It  was  developed  to 
meet  certain  conditions  which  have  since  changed.  Con- 
sequently, no  matter  how  wise  its  authors  and  how  well  suited 
this  document  has  been  in  the  past,  a  scientific  viewpoint 
would  justify  such  changes  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  are 
necessary  to  achieve  its  original  objectives  (and  desirable 
new  objectives),  even  though  its  form  is  modified  in  the 
process. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  our  country  was  essen- 
tially agricultural.  The  value  of  real  property  was  therefore 
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a  fairly  equitable  basis  of  taxation.  However,  with  the  rise  of 
industrial  finance,  and  the  increase  of  easily  hidden  securities, 
real  property  has  constituted  an  increasingly  smaller  part  of 
our  total  wealth  and  become  an  increasingly  less  equitable 
basis  of  taxation.  More  scientific  methods  of  defining  and  as- 
sessing property  have  therefore  been  devised  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  process  must  continue  as  new  forms  of  property 
and  rights  make  their  appearance. 

The  Beginning  Teacher.  The  discussion  thus  far  suggests 
that  the  method  of  teaching  science  is  so  unique  and  difficult 
that  the  beginner  is  sure  to  become  involved  in  serious  trou- 
ble. Such  is  not  the  case,  however;  the  whole  problem  is  one 
of  relativity.  Because  new  facts  and  principles  are  constantly 
emerging  from  scientific  study  and  the  scientific  method  must 
itself  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  harmony  with  the  prob- 
lems to  which  it  is  applied,  no  one  can  really  master  either  a 
science  or  scientific  method  as  such.  However,  the  potential 
contributions  of  science  teaching  and  learning  make  it  de- 
sirable for  every  teacher  to  begin  where  she  is,  and  to  improve 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  to  use  science  problems  and 
activities  which  are  appropriate  to  the  maturity  level  of  the 
class;  sources  already  suggested  can  provide  the  teacher  with 
this  necessity.  Unfortunately,  children's  interests  often  run 
counter  to  their  capacity  for  understanding  and  performance; 
so  the  science  curriculum  cannot  be  based  entirely  on  the  in- 
cidental or  accidental  environmental  experiences  of  children. 

This  does  not  mean  that  children's  interests  in  and  under- 
standing of  the  environment  should  be  discouraged;  on  the 
contrary,  these  contribute  the  point  of  departure,  particularly 
for  young  children,  and  should  be  used  as  the  approaches  to 
more  basic  and  important  aspects  of  science  for  older  chil- 
dren. Whether  in  connection  with  an  incidental  interest  or  a 
basic  problem,  the  teacher  should  recognize  that  science  is  a 
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way  of  finding  out  as  well  as  of  doing  things,  and  that  the  best 
method  does  not  involve  giving  pupils  aU  the  answers,  even 
if  she  knows  them.  The  search  for  truth,  as  well  as  the  attain- 
ment of  scientific  attitudes  and  the  mastery  of  scientific  meth- 
ods, requires  intelligent  pupil  activity  rather  than  mere 
teacher  answers  to  questions. 

Improving  Science  Teaching.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  many  teachers  have  had  an  inadequate  preparation  or 
no  preparation  at  all  for  the  teaching  of  science.  For  this 
reason,  they  fear  to  attempt  it  and  regard  it  as  something  mys- 
terious instead  of  something  which  they  themselves  can  pos- 
sess and  which  will  help  them  to  live  happier  and  more  signifi- 
cant lives. 

But  science  and  scientific  method  are  absolutely  essential 
in  this  day  and  age,  not  only  to  the  improvement  but  to  the 
survival  of  life  in  a  democratic  society.  If  teachers  do  not 
accept  the  challenge  and  prepare  themselves  as  they  go  along 
we  must  look  to  die  inevitable  decline  of  our  way  of  life. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  many 
teachers  have  already  achieved  success  in  the  teaching  of 
science,  scientific  attitudes,  and  scientific  methods.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  scientists  to  teach  science  in  the  classroom. 
They  do  not  need  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  that  are 
raised,  or  in  fact  many  questions.  It  is  more  important  for 
them  to  guide  children  in  learning  how  to  solve  problems 
than  to  give  them  ready-made  answers.  Furthermore,  there 
are  many  questions  which  cannot  yet  be  answered. 

How  Teachers  May  Improve.  The  important  thing  is  for 
teachers  to  make  a  start;  to  start  where  they  are,  just  as  they 
start  with  children  where  they  are.  There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  materials,  both  for  teachers  and  for  pupils,  on  every 
level.  Blough  and  Huggett 14  offer  good  advice  when  they 
tell  teachers  to  read  science  materials  both  on  the  children's 

14  Glenn  O.  Blough  and  Albert  J.  Huggett,  Methods  and  Activities  in  Ele- 
mentary-School Science  (New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  5. 
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level  and  on  their  own.  They  will  find  it  most  interesting  and 
rewarding  and  will  be  surprised  how  much  science  they  al- 
ready know  even  though  they  did  not  recognize  it  as  such. 
These  writers  also  suggest  that  the  teachers  do  some  of  the 
things  that  are  suggested  for  children,  such  as  observing,  col- 
lecting, and  the  like.  They  can  also  talk  with  junior  high 
school  science  teachers  and  get  their  advice,  read  courses  of 
study  and  science,  particularly  the  suggestions  for  teaching, 
study  the  teachers  manuals  that  go  with  science  textbooks, 
read*  current  scientific  articles,  watch  other  teachers  teach 
science,  and  take  an  occasional  extension  course  in  science  or 
attend  a  workshop. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  not  harbor  a  feeling  of  insecu- 
rity or  professional  incompetence.  As  pointed  out  by  Wells,15 
many  pupils  know  more  about  polliwogs  and  tarantulas  than 
the  teacher  will  know  unless  she  happens  to  have  made  a  spe- 
cial study.  Other  pupils  will  know  more  about  airplanes, 
automobiles,  radios,  and  television.  The  important  thing  is 
for  teachers  not  to  feel  the  necessity  of  bluffing;  this  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  One  rural  schoolteacher  who  had  never 
been  outside  a  large  city  confused  a  cream  separator  and  a 
silo.  By  the  time  she  had  told  her  students  that  milk  should 
be  poured  into  the  top  of  the  silo  and  that  cream  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  bottom,  the  class  was  in  an  uproar  and  the 
teacher  in  disgrace.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  not  knowing  the 
answer  to  a  question;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  be  willing  and 
able  to  help  pupils  find  the  answers. 

Scientific  Method  in  Science  Procedures.  The  Forty-Sixth 
Yearbook1*  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scientific  method 
should  be  used  in  developing  procedures  for  instruction  in 
science.  Fortunately,  the  function  of  the  scientific  method 
is  to  solve  problems  and  answer  questions.  Since  pupils  are 
always  asking  questions  and  always  posing  problems  which 

15  Wells,  op.  tit.,  chap.  i. 

16  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  pp.  93-98. 
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are  related,  they  provide  a  natural  setting  for  the  best  use  of 
the  scientific  method.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  pupils  do  not  discover  any  new  facts  for  mankind,  but 
that  they  do  and  should  discover  many  new  facts  for  them- 
selves; this  is  absolutely  essential  if  they  are  to  learn  to  func- 
tion as  contributing  members  of  a  democracy.  Among  the 
suggestions  which  the  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook  makes  on  meth- 
odology are  the  following: 

The  scientific  method  can  be  adapted  to  the  maturity  level 
of  all  children.  It  is  informal  and  simple  with  beginners. 
Children  can  understand  problems  on  every  level;  they  can 
describe  and  define  problems;  in  fact,  problems  become 
clearer  when  different  children  try  to  define  them.  Children 
are  very  responsive  to  questions  like,  What  shall  we  do?  and, 
What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  this?  In  the  suggestions  and 
speculations  which  occur  after  questions  are  asked,  tentative 
explanations  and  solutions  can  be  given  and  tested.  Children 
can  be  aided  to  understand  the  assumptions  on  which  certain 
of  their  conclusions  must  depend  and  to  check  those  assump- 
tions. By  continuing  in  this  manner  sufficiently  long,  children 
more  or  less  unconsciously  learn  the  scientific  approach  to  the 
solution  of  problems  and  the  teacher  will  find  less  and  less 
need  for  keeping  them  on  the  right  track. 

Vitalizing  Instruction.  The  following  suggestions  are  of- 
fered for  the  vitalization  of  instruction: 

1.  All  instruction  should  begin  with  the  concepts  which  chil- 
dren possess  regarding  a  given  question  or  problem. 

2.  No  matter  how  ridiculous  or  how  wrong  children's  concepts 
may  be,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  express  them  freely. 

3.  The  content  of  science  itself  is  most  interesting.  There  is 
little  in  the  average  science  curriculum  which  will  not  ap- 
peal to  children  on  their  level  of  understanding. 

4.  The  observation  of  science  phenomena  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  plants,  animals,  and  rocks  should  be  used  merely  as 
a  means  to  interpretation  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.   Such 
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identifications  are  very  informal  at  first  and  progress 
through  later  stages  when  scientific  names  may  be  used. 

5.  The  interest  as  well  as  level  of  ability  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  teaching;  otherwise  children  will  not  understand 
what  a  problem  is  about  or  how  to  attack  it. 

6.  Children  should  also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  planning  activities.   This  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  suggest  wavs  of  breaking;  down  tasks,  how  to  obtain 

*  oo  -  ° 

information,  and  the  like. 

7.  In  order  to  be  able  to  suggest  related  data  children  need  to 
have  rich  experiences,  first-hand  as  well  as  with  books;  and 
when  children  are  found  to  have  interests  in  some  special 
area  provision  should  be  made  for  them  to  pursue  such 
interests. 

Equipment  and  Apparatus  Needed.  Very  little  equipment 
is  needed  to  achieve  many  of  the  most  important  objectives 
of  science.  The  children's  own  environment  furnishes  many 
valuable  experiences  to  use  as  the  basis  of  science  lessons;  no 
equipment  is  as  good  as  some  which  nature  herself  furnishes. 

However,  as  pupils  progress  and  the  teacher  learns  more 
science,  an  increasing  amount  of  apparatus  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  Most  schools  have  some  equipment  (such  as 
globes,  maps,  lanterns,  and  the  like)  that  is  of  assistance. 
Other  simple  equipment,  such  as  cages  for  animals,  boxes  for 
growing  plants  and  the  like,  can  be  made  by  children  them- 
selves. Blough  and  Huggett 17  offer  two  comprehensive  lists 
of  materials  and  equipment,  the  first  listing  items  which  must 
usually  be  obtained  from  supply  houses  and  the  second  those 
which  can  be  obtained  from  local  sources. 

However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete list  of  aD  apparatus,  equipment,  and  materials  needed 
for  a  single  class  unless  they  can  be  put  in  a  central  storeroom 
and  be  available  to  other  teachers.  The  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment desired  should  be  related  to  the  course  to  be  given. 
Sufficient  equipment  should  be  available  for  tib.e  objectives  to 

17  Op.  cit.,  pp.  62-65. 
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be  attained.   As  new  things  are  tried,  the  collection  of  equip- 
ment and  apparatus  will  take  care  of  itself. 

The  Unit  as  Method.  The  unit  of  work— especially  when 
the  major  objective  is  a  principle  or  generalization  of  far- 
reaching  importance  which  lends  itself  to  being  developed  in 
harmony  with  the  interests  and  capacities  of  pupils— is  an 
excellent  approach. 

As  generally  conceived,  the  unit  in  science  may  be  outlined 
as  follows: 

1.  Major  objective:  An  Idea,  Concept,  Principle,  or  Generali- 
zation to  be  understood  and  acquired 

2.  A  series  of  subsidiary  related  statements  or  vital  ideas 
which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 

8.  Individual  activities,  such  as  reading,  experiments.,  and  ob- 
servations to  be  pursued,  and 

4.  Class  activities,  such  as  discussions  concerning 

a )  The  meaning  and  implications  of  facts  which  have  been 
gleaned 

&)  Comparison  of  likenesses  and  differences,  and  infer- 
ences regarding  the  relation  between  similar  and  appar- 
ently conflicting  information 

c]  The  development  of  generalized  ideas  or  concepts 

5.  The  emergence  of  an  enriched  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  major  objective  as  a  result  of  the  examination 
and  more  or  less  critical  study  of  the  specifics  which  make  it 
valid 

The  unit  may  be  characterized  as  a  generalized  scientific 
method  which  utilizes  the  basic  elements  of  critical,  logical 
thinking,  but  which  must  be  modified  in  harmony  with  such 
factors  as  the  maturity  of  pupils  and  the  type  of  objective 
which  it  is  intended  to  aid  pupils  to  attain.  For  example,  with 
very  young  children  the  purposing,  planning,  executing,  and 
judging  must  be  very  simple  and  concrete;  and  the  unit  of 
work  is  primarily  related  to  cooperative,  social,  and  problem 
solving  types  of  objectives,  and  has  no  direct  contribution  to 
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make  in  aiding  pupils  to  master  the  mechanics  of  such  skills 

as  reading  or  writing. 

In  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  two  or  three  grades  pri- 
mary emphasis  is  placed  upon  giving  children  a  variety  of 
enriched  science  experiences.  Such  experiences  are  neither 
planless,  nor  are  they  wholly  planned  or  organized.  Some 
arise  out  of  pupil  contact  with  nature  and  give  rise  to  ques- 
tions and  answers  by  pupils  and  teacher;  some  occur  inci- 
dentally in  the  school  environment;  and  some  are  carefully 
planned  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  future  learning.  Most  of 
the  outcomes  of  such  experiences  may  be  classified  as  knowl- 
edges, understanding,  appreciations,  and  attitudes.  Prob- 
lem solving  activities  are  simple  and  concrete;  but  the  teacher 
for  the  most  part  points  out  the  problem,  aids  pupils  in  re- 
calling related  factors,  suggests  the  hypothesis,  and  directs 
the  thinking  in  tryouts,  inferences,  and  generalizations.  Be- 
cause of  wide  individual  differences  among  pupils,  they  even- 
tually acquire  independence  and  skill  in  each  of  these  steps, 
which  range  from  that  just  described  to  a  consciousness  and 
a  facility  in  using  each  of  the  steps  presented  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  "science  as  reasoning"  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter. 

Guiding  the  Unit*  The  above  discussion  has  emphasized 
the  contributions  of  the  unit  in  developing  scientific  method; 
guiding  pupil  activities  in  attaining  the  objective  of  a  unit  is 
another  matter. 

Children's  interest  will  naturally  be  utilized  whenever 
possible,  not  in  determining  the  science  objectives  to  be 
achieved  in  planned  units,  but  in  the  approach  and  methods 
which  will  be  used  in  such  achievement.  Children's  inter- 
ests will  raise  many  incidental  and  valuable  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  contribute  to  enjoyment  and  enrich- 
ment of  experience.  But  planned  units  should  aim  to  give 
children  a  broad,  comprehensive  contact  with  phenomena. 
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facts,  principles,  and  generalizations  which  will  provide  for 
systematic  and  continuous  achievement  of  science  objectives 
appropriate  to  their  level  of  maturity  and  their  needs. 

Children  should  plan  under  the  teacher's  guidance.  The 
feasibility,  appropriateness,  and  potential  contributions  of 
suggestions  offered  should  be  examined  objectively  and  im- 
personally so  that  scientific  attitudes  may  emerge  to  guide 
further  planning. 

Children  should  not  be  so  closely  guided  that  they  meet 
no  difficulties;  difficulties  and  errors  may  become  die  oc- 
casion for  real  thinking.  Allow  children  to  make  some  mis- 
takes so  that  their  problems  may  become  real  and  they  may 
learn  how  to  seek  and  use  advice  from  the  teacher  and  from 
each  other. 

It  is  important  that,  as  far  as  maturity  permits,  children 
should  finish  what  they  begin;  unfinished  tasks  militate 
against  the  development  of  scientific  method  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  work  habits.  Tasks,  experiences,  or  problems 
should  be  simple  and  short  enough  so  that  interest  and  energy 
will  last  until  they  are  completed.  In  the  above  units,  no 
more  should  be  given  at  any  one  time  than  can  command 
interest  and  activity,  and  can  be  finished. 

Individual  differences  are  recognized  and  best  served,  not 
by  allowing  each  child  to  do  as  he  pleases,  but  by  having  sev- 
eral alternate  activities  which  will  aid  in  attaining  the  same 
objective;  while  all  children  will  not  obtain  the  same  objec- 
tives to  the  same  degree,  provision  for  individual  differences 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  alternate  routes  rather  than  totally 
different  objectives. 

Confusing  Aims  and  Activities.  Much  confusion  still 
exists  in  science  as  well  as  in  the  social  studies  because  of 
the  persisting  tendency  to  make  activities  ends  in  themselves 
and  failure  to  recognize  them  as  merely  the  means  through 
which  aims  or  objectives  are  attained.  For  example,  pupils 
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are  regularly  encouraged  and  directed,  as  far  as  maturity 

permits,  to  participate  in  such  activities  as  the  following: 

1.  Observation 

2.  Reading 

3.  Collecting 

4.  Constructing 

5.  Experimenting 

They  are  often  directed,  for  example,  in  observing  animals, 
flowers',  stars,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  phenomena,  with 
no  apparent  objective  other  than  observation  itself.  But  to 
be  justifiable,  observation  should  have  point  and  purpose. 
The  pupil  should  learn  what  he  is  looking  for,  why  he  is  seek- 
ing it,  how  to  recognize  it  when  he  finds  it,  and  what  its  re- 
lationship is  to  the  task  in  hand;  otherwise  observation  does 
not  contribute  to  acquiring  scientific  knowledge,  attitudes,  or 
methods.  Every  planned  activity  should  be  undertaken  be- 
cause it  will  contribute  something  to  the  task  in  hand.  In 
the  following  examples  of  planned  science  units  note  how  the 
individual  and  class  activities  help  the  children  attain  the 
objectives  of  the  units. 

Ax  UPPER  GRADE  UNIT:  INSECTS,  THEIR  RELATIONSHIP  TO 
OUR  ENVIRONMENT  1S 

This  unit  was  developed  in  a  migratory  school  where  the  pupil 
population  included  Mexicans,  Indians,  Basques,  Filipinos,  and  Amer- 
icans from  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Missouri,  etc.  The  class  group  had 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  school  garden,  hoping  that  it  would 
furnish  vegetables  that  could  be  served  in  the  school  cafeteria  to  under- 
weight and  malnourished  children.  When  the  garden  had  started  to 
grow,  something  began  to  eat  the  plants.  The  children  decided  to 
study  the  situation  and  see  what  could  be  done  about  it. 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  identify  the  common  garden  pests  and  learn  how  to  control 

them 

18  Adapted  from  Social  Studies-Science:  A  Guide  for  Kern  County 
Teachers,  completed  and  edited  by  Elcy  McGovern  and  Glenda  Liddell  (Bak- 
ersfield,  Calif.:  Kern  County  Schools,  1943). 
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2.  To  help  the  community  in  its  drive  to  control  insects  which  are 
injurious  to  the  garden 

3.  To  study  other  insects  which  make  a  contribution  tc  man's  en- 
vironment 

ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  collection  and  identify  all  of  the  insects  and  pests  found 

in  the  school  garden  (beetles,  squash  bugs,  aphids,  etc.) 
7    2.  Observe  the  habits  of  those  insects  which  can  be  brought  into 
the  classroom 

3.  Read  about  the  insects,  their  food,  life  cycles,  etc. 

4.  Determine  by  research  which  insects  are  helpful  and  which 
harmful;  also  find  ways  of  controlling  the  harmful  insects 

5.  Prepare  an  ant  cage  for  the  room  and  study  life  habits  of  the  ants 

6.  Prepare  a  picture  book  showing  garden  insects,  together  with 
important  information  about  them 

7.  Sketch  a  panorama  or  frieze  showing  the  natural  environment 
or  life  histories  of  these  insects 

8.  Prepare  a  map  of  Calif ornia  showing  the  distribution  of  harmful 
insects,  give  special  attention  to  those  found  in  Kern  County 

9.  Write  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  booklets  on  control- 
ling insect  pests 

10.  Make  a  survey  of  harmful  insects  in  the  community 

11.  Prepare  exhibits  for  store  windows  showing  how  these  insects 
can  best  be  controlled 

CULMINATION 

Children  held  an  exhibit  of  the  work  which  they  had  done  and  gave 
talks  summarizing  the  results  of  their  research.  Parents  as  well  as 
other  children  in  the  school  were  invited  to  this  program. 

A  First  Grade  Unit:  Air  and  Weather,  The  following 
first  and  third  grade  units  are  adapted  from  "Suggestions  for 
the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Science/7 19 

Am  AND  WEATHER 

I.  OBJECTIVES 
A.  General 

1.  To  help  children  acquire  facts  and  principles  as  a  means 
of  problem  solving 

19  Developed  for  use  in  kindergarten  and  grades  one  to  three  inclusive  in 
the  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Public  School.  1937. 
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2.  To  provide  experience  in  problem  solving  through  the  use 
of  scientific  method 

3.  To  encourage  the  growth  of  habits  of  careful  observation 
and  thinking 

B.  Specific 

1.  To  make  children  conscious  of  weather  and  its  effect  on 
man's  activities 

2.  To  explain  climatic  changes  in  terms  of  children's  ability  to 
understand  and  to  use  in  problem  solving,  etc. 

3.  Etc. 

n.  PROBLEMS 

A.  What  different  things  influence  climate? 

B.  How  does  water  get  into  the  air? 

C.  What  causes  rain  and  snow? 

HE.  CHILDREN'S  QUESTIONS 

A.  What  is  air? 

B.  What  makes  air? 

C.  Can  we  see  air? 

D.  Can  we  feel  air? 

E.  Etc. 

IV,  INDIVIDUAL  AND  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Weather  was  observed  from  day  to  day  and  a  record  kept. 

B.  Simple  experiments  were  performed. 

C.  Results  of  experiments  were  related  to  questions. 

V.  CONCEPTS  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  EXPERIMENTS 

A.  Air  is  everywhere 

1.  Experiments  performed  in  establishing  generalization 

a)  Pour  water  into  a  dish  of  soil— bubbles  rise 

b)  Heat  water— bubbles  rise 

c)  Etc. 

B.  Air  occupies  space 
1.  Experiments 

a)  Press  empty  tumbler  upside  down  into  water.    Observe 
space  not  filled  with  water. 

b)  Close  one  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  and  insert  open 
end  in  glass  of  water.    Open  the  upper  end  and  see  the 
water  rise. 

c)  Etc. 
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C.  Water  evaporates 
1.  Experiments 

a)  Wet  a  rag  and  hang  it  in  the  room— it  dries 

b)  Wash  the  blackboard  and  leave  it  wet— it  dries 

c)  Etc. 

D.  Clouds  come  from  the  water  in  the  air 
1.  Experiment 

a)  Heat  water  in  an  open  pan  and  watch  the  cloud  form 
as  the  water  boils.  Have  children  "feel"  the  cloud  and 
notice  that  the  water  level  is  lowered. 

6)  Etc. 

E.  Etc. 

VI.  RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Making  books  on  weather 

B.  Studying  daily  calendar 

C.  Reading  charts  to  summarize  outcomes 

D.  Telling  and  writing  stories 

E.  Cutting  snowflakes 

F.  Drawing  and  painting  pictures  showing  kinds  of  weather 

G.  Appropriate  songs,  poems,  and  stories  which  enriched  scientific 
concepts 

H.  Etc. 

A  Third  Grade  Unit:  Magnetism  and  Electricity.   The 

general  objective  of  this  unit  was  to  gain  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  manifestations  of  Magnetism 
and  Electricity. 

I.  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  show  that  a  magnet  will  attract  steel,  iron  and  nickel 

B.  That  attraction  is  exerted  through  glass,  water  and  wood 

C.  To  show  some  uses  of  magnetism 

D.  To  show  how  electric  currents  may  be  generated 

E.  To  learn  about  conductors  of  electricity 

F.  To  illustrate  action  of  electricity  by  making  it  ring  a  bell 

G.  EtcJ  f 

H.  ACTIVITIES 

A.  Studying  the  compass— finding  directions 

B.  Reading  stories  about  uses  of  compass,  electricity  and  magnetism 
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C.  Magnetizing  a  needle—using  it  as  a  compass 

D.  Observing  and  studying  a  lodestone 

E.  Reading  about  action  of  molecules  during  the  process  of  mag- 
netization 

F.  Observing  and  studying  an  electric  magnet 

G.  Reading  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  experiment  with  a  late 
H.  Experimenting  with  wet  and  dry  cells 

I.  Etc. 
III.  OUTCOMES:  KNOWLEDGES  AND  UNDERSTANDINGS 

A.  Magnets  will  attract  steel,  iron,  and  nickel  through  glass,  wood, 
and  water 

B.  Compass  is  a  magnet 

C.  The  earth  is  a  magnet 

D.  Lightning  is  electricity 

E.  Dry  cells  may  be  used  in  flashlights  and  to  ring  bells 

F.  Electricity  and  magnetism  work  for  us 

G.  Electricity  may  be  dangerous 
H.  Wires  should  be  insulated 

I.  Etc. 

Old  vs.  New  Tenninology.  Many  beginners  are  confused 
because  of  the  new  terminology  which  confronts  them  in  el- 
ementary education  textbooks  and  other  professional  litera- 
ture. They  ask  what  has  become  of  the  assignment,  individ- 
ual study,  and  the  recitations,  and  wonder  if  the  newer 
methods  dispense  with  them. 

Many  of  the  old  concepts  and  methods  have  persisted  and 
are  still  sound  even  though  they  have  been  modified  and 
given  new  names.  The  old  assignment  in  terms  of  pages  to 
be  read  or  problems  to  be  solved  has  been  transformed  into 
aims  or  objectives;  study  has  been  transformed  into  such 
activities  as  reading,  observation,  visitation,  collecting,  ex- 
perimenting with  the  idea  of  acquiring  understanding  and 
skill  and  getting  something  done;  and  the  recitation  has  been 
transformed  into  class  and  group  discussion  and  cooperation 
on  common  activities,  in  which  it  has  become  a  learning  pe- 
riod instead  of  a  disjointed  series  of  atomistic  regurgitations 
of  what  had  been  memorized. 
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Social  Studies  and  Science  Units.  A  persisting  problem  is 
that  of  how  science  is  to  be  organized  and  presented  in  the 
elementary  grades.  Shall  science  concepts  be  injected  into 
social  studies  units;  shall  science  and  social  studies  units  be 
alternated;  shall  there  be  a  parallel  series  in  both  fields;  or 
shall  some  other  organization  be  developed? 

At  the  present  time,  major  emphasis  seems  to  be  given  to 
social  studies  units,  even  though  many  science  concepts  have 
incidentally  or  accidentally  been  utilized  in  social  studies 
units.  Because  of  the  important  potential  contributions  of 
scientific  concepts  and  thinking  to  social  studies  objectives 
and  outcomes,  a  close  relationship  is  theoretically  desirable; 
'but  fused  units  create  several  practical  problems.  First  of  all, 
since  many  teachers  who  are  fairly  familiar  with  social  studies 
materials  and  concepts  have  no  training  and  little  competence 
in  science,  there  is  danger  that  science  objectives  and  out- 
comes will  be  lost.  Secondly,  many  important  science  con- 
cepts and  principles  are  not  immediately  related  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  immediate  fusion  with  the  particular  units 
which  have  been  developed  and  are  being  used  in  social 
studies.  In  the  third  place,  teachers  will  probably  gain  com- 
petence more  quickly  in  science  teaching  if  they  focus  their 
attention  periodically  on  science  objectives  and  methods 
as  such.  Finally,  since  so  much  of  science  is  definite  and 
demonstrable,  it  is  possible,  by  developing  science  units  as 
such,  to  avoid  the  long,  rambling,  and  inconclusive  units 
with  their  "unnatural  and  forced  correlations"  which  are  so 
often  found  in  the  social  studies;  such  units  are  contrary  to 
and  in  conflict  with  the  manner  in  which  life  is  experienced 
and  lived  by  children,  with  their  interests,  capacities  for  sus- 
taining interest,  and  ability  for  generalizing  and  evaluating. 

However,  since  the  major  purpose  of  the  social  studies 
is  to  preserve,  improve,  and  transmit  the  American  way  of  life 
and  since  science  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives,  some  way  must  be  found  to  permit  science  to 
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serve  its  function  in  social  studies  units  in  which  scientific 
principles  and  generalizations  are  necessary  to  the  attainment 
of  objectives.  In  addition,  every  social  studies  unit  should 
be  pursued  in  the  light  of  scientific  attitudes  and  methods. 

These  units  should  not,  of  course,  constitute  the  whole 
science  program-there  may  be  serious  gaps  and  omissions— 
but  a  complete  science  program  should  consist  of  a  basic  se- 
quence besides  science-social  science  units  and  other  valuable 
science  experiences. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation  should  be  a  part  of  every  teaching  procedure. 
It  consists  primarily  of  two  types,  diagnostic  and  survey. 
Diagnostic  testing  is  especially  valuable  in  guiding  learning 
activities  while  survey  testing  may  be  used  both  for  evalu- 
ating achievement  as  a  whole  and  for  guiding  learning  as 
well.  However,  there  are  so  many  aspects  of  evaluation  out- 
side these  narrow  limits,  and  science  and  evaluation  are  so 
closely  related  that  it  appears  desirable  to  devote  special 
attention  to  this  problem. 

Nature  of  Evaluation.  Evaluation  is  concerned  with  dis- 
covering the  facts  or  getting  at  the  truth  regarding  not  only 
the  objectives  of  science  or  some  other  area,  but  regarding 
the  problems  of  life  in  general.  Absolute  accuracy  may  not 
be  possible,  but  relative  accuracy  is  essential  in  the  solution  of 
important  problems.  Few  people  probably  every  really  learn 
to  think  rationally  in  many  different  fields,  and  this  situation 
is  reflected  in  the  number  of  mistakes  which  they  make  in 
the  everyday  activities  of  life.  Science  deals  with  facts, 
principles,  and  generalizations,  and  their  implications;  sci- 
entific attitudes,  as  well  as  accurate  (scientific)  thinking  and 
scientific  method,  depend  for  their  validity  on  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  hence  the  importance  of  continuous  ac- 
curate evaluation. 
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How  Facts  Are  Established.  Suppose  that  a  teacher 
wishes  to  establish  a  simple  fact  and  asks  a  pupil  if  he  has 
learned  his  science  lesson.  (Attained  the  objectives  of  the 
unit,  topic,  or  assignment. ) 

She  may  make  several  errors  of  judgment  in  attempting  to 
establish  this  fact: 

1.  She  may  happen  to  know  that  the  pupil  read,  performed 
simple  experiments,  or  was  otherwise  active  the  previous 
evening,  and  merely  assumes  that  he  knows  his  lesson.  This 
is  a  snap  judgment  and  may  be  erroneous. 

2.  The  pupil  may  answer  that  he  does  know  it.   This  may  be 
mere  belief,  and  he  may  be  wrong, 

3.  The  pupil  may  report  that  his  father  or  mother  tested  him 
and  say  that  he  knows  his  lesson.   This  is  hearsay,  and  they 
may  be  wrong. 

4.  The  principal  may  say  that  he  knows  that  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  lesson,  and  instruct  the  teacher  to  give  him  a 
satisfactory  mark.   This  is  dependence  upon  authority  and 
may  be  erroneous. 

5.  The  teacher  may  give  the  pupil  a  test   She  may  not  have 
mastered  testing  technique  and  give  one  which  imitates  the 
form  of  a  valid  test  but  which  is  unreliable  or  invalid;  hence, 
she  fails  to  obtain  an  accurate  evaluation.   The  same  result 
might  follow  if  a  valid  test  were  misused. 

6.  She  might  ask  the  pupil  to  write  out  what  he  had  learned 
in  the  form  of  an  essay  or  paper.   But  the  pupil  might  not 
cover  the  objectives,  even  though  he  had  mastered  them; 
he  might  write  too  little  to  reveal  his  mastery;  he  might 
write  well  on  some  other  objectives;  he  might  be  a  poor 
writer  and  fail  to  do  himself  justice;  or  he  might  write  too 
much.   The  evaluation  of  this  effort  would  involve  subjec- 
tive judgment  and  the  teacher  might  herself  be  biased  or 
hurried.    Evidence  indicates  that  accurate  evaluation  un- 
der these  circumstances  is  impossible. 

7.  The  teacher  may  give  a  simple  but  valid  test  which  yields 
the  answer  which  she  seeks  to  a  relatively  accurate  degree. 
This  would  constitute  valid  evidence. 
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If  the  teacher  had  acted  upon  any  of  the  first  six  assump- 
tions she  might  be  in  error,  and  several  types  of  difficulty 
could  develop  from  her  failure  to  obtain  the  facts.  Snap 
judgment,  mere  belief,  hearsay,  authority,  and  incompetence 
in  the  use  of  methods  for  obtaining  evidence,  constantly  con- 
fuse and  confound  teachers  and  laymen  alike.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  science  is  to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  to  become 
more  competent  in  identifying,  recognizing,  or  establishing 
the  validity  or  lack  of  validity  of  alleged  facts. 

While  children  should  not  be  made  unduly  skeptical  or 
suspicious,  they  should  learn  from  the  beginning  the  potential 
errors  involved  in  current  methods  of  establishing  or  assum- 
ing the  existence  of  facts. 

Methods  of  Obtaining  Valid  Evidence.  To  be  valid,  evi- 
dence of  achievement  in  a  given  field  must  be  directly  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  unit  or  topic  being  tested.  Since  the 
objectives  of  science  may  be  indicated  in  a  general  way  as 
consisting  of  facts,  principles,  generalizations,  attitudes,  and 
skills  in  scientific  thinking  and  in  the  use  of  scientific  method, 
the  items  of  tests  must  sample  and  test  these  objectives. 
However,  these  objectives  must  not  be  regarded  as  mutually 
exclusive;  scientific  attitudes  cannot  be  attained  without 
some  knowledge  of  facts,  principles,  and  generalizations,  and 
skill  in  scientific  thinking  and  method  involves  all  of  the 
other  stated  objectives. 

1.  Testing  Facts,  Principles,  and  Generalizations.  In  general,  it 
is  better  to  test  the  above  objectives  in  terms  of  their  implications  or 
applications  than  to  formulate  test  items  which  merely  require  the 
statement  of  a  fact  or  principle.  Thus,  a  pupil  may  have  learned 
and  can  answer  212°,  to  the  item:  At  what  temperature  does  water 
boil  at  sea  level?  without  any  appreciation  of  the  further  implica- 
tions of  the  boiling  point  of  water  in  the  following  items:  (1) 
Water  always  boils  at  the  same  temperature  everywhere.  (2)  It 
takes  longer  to  boil  an  egg  on  a  high  mountain  than  at  sea  level. 
However,  with  young  children  who  are  too  immature  to  make  it 
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apply,  generalizations,  simple  fact  items,  and  simple  relationships 
must  be  used.  Again  in  diagnostic  testing,  using  simple  fact  items 
in  conjunction  with  problem-solving  items,  is  also  justified  in  order 
to  determine  if  lack  of  knowledge,  of  facts,  principles,  or  lack  of 
skill  in  thinking  is  responsible  for  failure  to  solve  problems. 

2.  Scientific  Attitudes.  In  attempting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  pupils  are  attaining  scientific  attitudes,  the  teacher  may  get  into 
difficulty  by  utilizing  snap  judgment,  amateurish  observations,  and 
other  erroneous  methods.  Furthermore,  the  responses  of  pupils  to 
requests  to  define  or  explain  scientific  attitudes  in  general,  asking 
them  if  they  believe  in  cause  and  effect  relationships,  or  why  it  is 
often  advisable  to  delay  responses  in  making  judgments,  do  not 
constitute  valid  evidence  of  the  attainment  of  scientific  attitudes; 
these  may  be  purely  memory  products. 

It  is  better  to  present  situations  in  which  such  attitudes  may 
function,  and  obtain  evidence  of  their  presence  through  the  use 
made  of  them.  However,  caution  must  be  observed  at  this  point 
in  order  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  regarding  scientific  attitudes 
as  a  group  of  more  or  less  static  and  fixed  outcomes;  instead,  the 
concept  must  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  relative  values,  ranging 
from  the  recognition  of  very  simple  facts  and  their  implications  and 
uses  with  very  young  children  to  rigorous,  exact,  mathematical 
criteria  for  viewing  and  dealing  with  phenomena  and  problems  of 
many  kinds  at  maturity.  In  testing  for  scientific  attitudes  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  do  such  things  as  the  following: 

a)  Choose  between  superstitions,  half-truths,  and  established 
facts  as  the  causes  of  some  observed  event 

fc)  Discover  that  the  facts  given  in  the  test  item  are  insuffi- 
cient or  irrelevant  to  serve  as  the  cause  of  a  given  event 

c)  Discover  that  the  alleged  facts  are  themselves  erroneous, 
or  that  the  alleged  event  is  theoretically  impossible  and 
could  not  have  occurred 

Examples  of  these  types  of  items  are  presented: 

a)  The  man  was  killed  by  an  automobile,  because 

(1)  He  was  wicked. 

(2)  It  was  Friday  the  13th. 
(8)  He  got  in  its  path. 
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b)  A  fire  burned  down  an  apartment  building.   It  started  in 
the  boiler  room.    The  janitor  was  cleaning  on  a  top  floor. 
Several  tenants  were  in  their  rooms.    The  owner  had  heavy 
insurance.   A  neighbor  was  an  enemy  of  the  owner.   Was 
it  set  on  fire;  if  so,  who  did  it? 

c)  John  reported  that  his  friend  James  attended  a  party  at 
which  a  table  rose  from  the  floor  without  anyone  touching 
it  and  without  any  wires  attached  to  it.   Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  likely  to  be  true: 

( 1 )  Such  an  event  could  take  place  through  magic. 

(2)  James  dreamed  this  or  is  otherwise  in  error. 

( 3 )  John  misunderstood  James. 

(4)  Reports  of  previous  similar  events  prove  that  this  is 
true. 

(5)  Etc. 

3.  Scientific  thinking  and  method.  Testing  for  ability  to  think 
and  use  scientific  methods  in  the  solution  of  problems  is  usually 
restricted  to  relatively  mature  individuals,  yet  the  elements  of  these 
skills  are  present  in  simple  form  in  the  purposeful  activities  of 
young  children. 

In  general  it  is  better,  in  testing  mature  children,  to  present 
problems  with  necessary  data  and  ask  for  solutions  rather  than  to 
ask  them  questions  (which  may  be  unrelated)  regarding  specific 
aspects  of  thinking  or  method;  and  the  same  general  principle  holds 
for  young  children. 

a)  The  problem  for  mature  children  is  restated  as,  "What  are 
we  trying  to  do?"  or,  "What  question  are  we  trying  to 
answer?" 

b )  Related  data  for  mature  children  become,  "What  is  given?" 
or,  "What  do  we  already  know  about  this?" 

c)  Hypotheses  for  mature  children  are  now  projected  as,  "In 
what  ways  might  we  try  to  get  the  answer?"  or,  "Do  this?" 

In  the  same  manner,  other  aspects  of  scientific  thinking  and 
method  are  simplified  in  harmony  with  the  maturity  of  young  pu- 
pils. In  arithmetic,  for  example,  tests  20  have  long  been  available 
which  present  situations  followed  by  multiple-choice  responses: 

20  G.  M.  Ruch,  F.  B.  Knight,  H.  A.  Greene,  and  J.  W.  Studebaker,  Com- 
pass Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1925). 
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a)  A  situation  or  written  problem  is  presented* 

b)  A  set  of  related  statements  follow,  and  the  pupil  checks 
those  which  are  true. 

c)  In  another  set  of  statements  he  checks  what  is  given. 

d)  What  is  called  for  is  checked  from  still  another  series  of 
statements. 

e)  The  pupil  next  makes  an  estimate  of  the  probable  answer 
from  a  series  of  suggestions. 

/)  The  correct  solution  is  identified  in  the  final  series  of  pos- 
sible solutions. 

Summary.  Past  concepts  concerning  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  science  in  education  have  been  too  narrow  and  mate- 
rialistic. The  materials  and  methods  of  science  education 
should  not  be  restricted  to  providing  pupils  with  a  wealth  of 
scientific  knowledge,  however  authoritative,  interesting,  and 
useful  in  the  material  aspects  of  life.  Science  training  should 
result  in  preparing  every  child  and  youth  to  utilize  the  tech- 
niques, methods,  and  other  resources  of  science  in  solving 
the  problems  of  human  values,  understandings,  and  rela- 
tionships. 

To  attain  this  objective  in  science  education,  teachers 
must  themselves  understand  the  objectives,  materials,  and 
methods  of  science.  They  must  master  certain  important 
facts,  principles,  and  generalizations  and  their  implications; 
acquire  scientific  attitudes;  and  learn  to  utilize  scientific 
methods  in  dealing  with  human  nature  in  the  schools,  and 
seek  to  guide  it  as  it  will  function  later  in  social,  political,  and 
economic  problems  in  the  world  of  affairs  outside  the  school. 
Thus,  the  most  important  objective  of  science  will  be  attained 
if  scientific  method  is  both  an  objective  and  a  method;  an 
objective  of  science  teaching,  which  is  attained  through  using 
it  as  the  method  of  attainment. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Discuss  the  different  conceptions  regarding  what  the  nature  of 
science  should  be  in  the  elementary  school. 
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2.  What  are  the  essential  steps  in  scientific  method? 

3.  Examine  some  of  the  recently  published  professional  textbooks 
for  teachers  of  science.   Describe  a  few  of  the  science  activities 
which  they  suggest  for  elementary  children. 

4.  To  what  extent  should  the  science  curriculum  be  based  upon 
the  incidental  and  accidental  environmental  experiences  of 
children? 

5.  Select  one  important  scientific  principle  or  generalization  and 
prepare  a  unit  or  describe  an  experiment  which  will  develop  an 
understanding  of  it. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  the  science  experiences  which  might  grow  out  o£ 
a  social  studies  unit  on  communication  or  conservation. 

7.  From  your  immediate  environment  list  the  ten  common  trees, 
plants,' birds,  and  flowers  which  you  believe  children  should  be 
able  to  identify. 

8.  Write  a  brief  summary  of  the  chapter. 
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THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES:  A  KEY  TO 
MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  LIFE 


How  WOULD  you  like  to  live  in  a  world  where  everyone  has 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  in  abundance?  Where  people  are 
healthy,  happy,  unhurried,  and  unworried?  Where  people 
work  fewer  and  play  more  hours?  Where  there  are  plenty 
of  school  buildings,  ample  supplies  of  books  and  equipment, 
and  where  teachers'  salaries  are  high?  Where  labor  receives 
high  wages  and  competes  with  the  tycoons  of  business  and 
industry  in  making  the  good  things  of  life  available  to  all 
people? 

A  Utopia,  you  say?  Of  course.  But  we  have  within  our 
American  free-enterprise  system  the  means  of  realizing  this 
dream.  If  our  forefathers  could  conceive  and  create  a  way 
of  life  considered  Utopian  by  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
why  should  we  not  just  as  boldly  conceive  and  achieve  a 
similar  advance  in  the  American  way  of  life?  We  need  but 
use  our  God-given  resources  more  intelligently. 

We  have  supported  and  been  dazzled,  as  well  we  may  be, 
by  the  great  triumphs  of  the  physical  sciences,  but  have 
neglected  the  social  sciences  upon  which  the  proper  uses  of 
material  things  depend.  We  spend  billions  on  research  in 
physical  sciences  and  dole  out  paltry  pittances  to  the  edu- 
cators, psychologists,  and  sociologists  who  constitute  one  of 
our  greatest  hopes  for  a  better  world.  We  must  mend  our 
ways  if  we  do  not  wish  to  help  dim  the  lights  of  civilization 
preparatory  to  a  new  Dark  Age. 

307 
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Our  American  Heritage.  The  major  purpose  of  public 
education  in  general  and  of  the  social  studies  in  particular 
is  the  development  of  good  citizenship  in  its  broadest  sense. 
In  other  words,  the  social  studies  program  is  that  important 
part  of  the  school  curriculum  which  has  as  its  special  aim  to 
help  pupils  understand,  preserve,  improve,  and  transmit  our 
American  heritage,  so  that  we  who  live  today  and  those  who 
come  after  us  may  enjoy  its  blessings.  But  very  few  Americans 
really  understand  or  appreciate  their  heritage. 

For  this  reason,  the  social  studies  have  a  place  of  tremen- 
dous importance  in  the  school  program.  Some  educational 
leaders  even  believe  that  the  social  studies  should  be  the 
core  of  the  elementary  curriculum  and  that  the  language 
arts,  science,  art,  music  and  arithmetic  should  be  integrated 
with  this  core.  Others  object  to  this  plan,  insisting  that  not 
all  the  essential  skills  can  be  taught  in  these  other  areas 
when  they  become  the  "handmaidens"  of  the  social  studies; 
still  no  one  questions  the  vital  importance  of  the  social  studies 
in  the  elementary  school,  where  children  must  develop  the 
common  understandings,  the  common  values,  and  the  com- 
mon skills  which  are  necessary  for  their  eifective  participa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society. 

If  pupils  are  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  American 
heritage,  they  must  know  that  it  is,  in  part,  an  inheritance 
from  the  past  which  our  forefathers  and  many  before  them 
fought  desperately  to  attain.  They  must  see  how  the  com- 
mon man  rose  from  chains  and  serfdom  to  dignity  and  stat- 
ure. They  must  recognize  that  the  teachjngs  of  the  Church, 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  Deckration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  all  related  to  this  heritage. 
Even  our  recent  increments  of  knowledge  about  human  na- 
ture itself— basic  drives,  obstacles,  conflicts,  adjustment  and 
maladjustment— make  a  contribution  to  our  interpretation  of 
this  heritage. 
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Democracy  and  Human  Frailties.  We  must  make  children 
and  youth  understand  why  our  way  of  life  is  not  perfect;  in 
fact,  that  it  can  never  be  any  more  perfect  than  their  own 
frailties  and  the  frailties  of  human  nature  in  general  will 
allow.  They  must  understand  the  wide  differences  of  ability, 
interest,  personality,  achievement,  and  the  like  which  charac- 
terize our  citizenship.  They  must  understand  how  erroneous 
ideas,  misunderstandings,  misinformation,  superstition,  and 
selfishness  seem  almost  to  be  inherited  by  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  how  they  cause  confusions,  contradictions,  and  un- 
certainties among  individuals  living  under  the  most  perfect 
system  of  government  yet  devised.  We  must  give  them  the 
keys  for  solving  the  age-old  puzzle  of  the  persisting  resistance 
of  the  human  animal  to  ordering  his  life  in  harmony  with  the 
ideals  he  accepts,  clings  to,  and  constantly  and  loudly  recom- 
mends to  others.  We  must  free  him  from  his  mental  and  emo- 
tional chains  so  that  he  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democracy. 

Dangers  from  Without.  The  pupil  must  also  be  aware  of 
other  conflicting  interests  and  objectives  which  may  help  to 
endanger  our  institutions:  of  imperialistic  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  other  nations;  of  new  ideologies  that  may  insidiously 
undermine  some  of  the  basic  tenets  of  a  democratic  society; 
and  of  the  dangers  involved  in  trying  to  capture  business 
markets  from  otter  countries,  even  when  this  is  done  in  the 
currently  acceptable  manner.  The  good  citizen  must  know 
how  change  itself —the  inevitable  normal  changes  of  life,  like 
the  transformation  of  our  nation  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  economy,  the  invention  of  airplanes  and  television, 
or  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy— requires  us  to  reinterpret 
our  basic  principles  of  democracy  into  ever  more  complicated 
patterns. 

The  major  purposes  of  the  social  studies,  therefore,  con- 
template the  development  of  informed  citizens  with  ideals, 
skills,  and  habits,  which  will  enable  them  to  live  rich  personal 
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lives  while  participating  intelligently  and  effectively  in  local, 
state,  national  and  world  affairs. 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  teachers  must  start  with  chil- 
dren when  they  first  enter  the  elementary  school  and  choose 
the  experiences  and  materials  which  will  best  contribute  to 
their  development.  Only  if  the  children  have  intelligent  and 
skillful  teachers  who  themselves  understand  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  social  studies  and  the  best  ways  of  helping  chil- 
dren achieve  desirable  objectives  can  we  hope  to  attain  our 
goals  by  the  time  our  young  citizens  have  passed  out  of  our 
public  schools. 

What  Are  the  Social  Studies?  The  term  "social  studies" 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Socialism,  Communism,  or  Fas- 
cism. The  social  studies  set  in  sharp  contrast  the  differences 
between  democracy  and  these  foreign  ideologies.  The  social 
studies  make  it  possible  for  children  to  become  increasingly 
aware  of  these  differences  and  to  identify  socialistic,  commu- 
nistic, or  fascistic  ideas  as  they  periodically  reappear  in  inno- 
cent guise  in  the  regular  life  of  a  democratic  society. 

As  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  major  ob- 
jectives of  the  social  studies  would  seem  to  include  all  of  the 
activities  of  any  school.  However,  this  is  not  entirely  true. 
It  does  mean  that  most  or  all  subjects  can  contribute  to  the 
objectives  of  the  social  studies,  and  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  the  social  studies  should  permeate  the  whole 
school  program. 

Certain  subject  areas  contain  more  of  the  basic  information 
which  is  necessary  to  reach  the  above  mentioned  objectives 
than  others.  Historical  data  help  us  to  understand  the  past 
and  how  change  takes  place.  Geographical  materials  help  us 
to  understand  why  certain  changes  were  inevitable  and  what 
we  can  do  today  in  view  of  our  geographical  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Civics  tells  us  about  the  ideals  and  objectives 
of  the  governments  of  other  peoples,  and  the  like.  Thus 
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Quillen  and  Hanna i  describe  the  social  studies  as  school  sub- 
jects including  history,  civics,  and  geography. 

A  similar  point  of  view  is  taken  by  Michaelis  2  who  says, 
"the  social  studies  in  the  elementary  schools  embrace  mate- 
rial related  to  human  relationships  drawn  from  history,  geog- 
raphy, political  science,  economics,  anthropology,  sociology, 
science,  and  the  arts,"  but  he  indicates  that  they  include  both 
content  and  activities. 

Willcockson,3  editing  a  volume  on  young  children,  es- 
pouses a  point  of  view  which  stresses  experiences. 

Shane  and  McSwain  4  interpret  the  social  studies,  not  as 
subjects,  but  as  "experiences  selected  with  children  and  em- 
ploying subject  matter  particularly  suited  to  the  improve- 
ment of  group  living.  .  .  ." 

Social  Studies  on  Different  Levels.  However,  in  defining 
the  social  studies  it  is  helpful  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of 
school  levels.  On  the  university  level  the  social  studies  are 
certainly  subjects.  The  amount  of  primary  source  materials, 
books,  commentaries,  and  interpretations  available  is  simply 
fantastic.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  take  an  indi- 
vidual over  one  hundred  years  to  take  all  of  the  courses  of  a 
single  university.  History,  geography,  and  government  are 
no  longer  mere  subjects,  but  each  consists  of  many  specialties; 
and  some  of  these  specialties  would  take  an  individual  a  life- 
time to  master.  However,  the  very  organization  into  subjects 
and  specialties  is  a  boon  to  other  members  of  the  profession 
in  locating  the  materials  they  need  in  their  work. 

1  James  Quillen  and  Lavone  A.  Hanna,  Education  for  Social  Competence 
(Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1948). 

2  John  U.  Michaelis,  Social  Studies  for  Children  in  a  Democracy  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  2. 

3  Mary  Willcockson  (ecL),  Social  Education  of  Yotwig  Children  (rev. 
ed.;  Washington,  D.C.:  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Curriculum 
Series  No.  4,  1950). 

4  Harold  G.  Shane  and  E.  T.  McSwain,  Evaluation  and  the  Elementary 
Curriculum  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  210. 
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Contrast  this  with  the  social  studies  in  the  beginning 
grades  which  have  no  subject  matter  at  all  in  the  usual  sense. 
Beginners  have  no  historical  perspective  and  geographical 
concepts  are  limited  to  their  immediate  environment.  Spe- 
cific concepts— sharing,  cooperation,  getting  along  with  others 
—are  stressed.  Thus,  by  using  the  immediate  environment, 
hundreds  of  social  studies  concepts— essential  citizenship 
learnings— may  be  developed. 

The  high  school  level  presents  still  another  picture.  His- 
tory, civics,  and  geography  usually  are  taught  separately. 
Teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  specialists.  Most  of  them  are 
well-trained  in  one  or  more  of  these  areas.  In  a  real  sense 
therefore,  the  social  studies  are  subjects  on  this  level.  In- 
creasingly, however,  good  teachers  on  this  level  are  drawing 
on  other  related  fields  in  order  to  clarify  meanings  and  im- 
plications and  create  more  accurate  and  valuable  understand- 
ings. 

The  elementary  school,  particularly,  and  junior  high  school 
to  a  lesser  degree,  are  somewhat  unique  because  they  have 
undergone  a  transformation  during  the  past  decade.  They 
use  subject  matter  freely,  but  a  large  majority  of  teachers  no 
longer  present  the  social  studies  as  subjects.  An  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  teachers  desire  not  merely  correlation  or  fusion 
of  subject  matter  but  an  integrated  program  in  which  the 
point  of  departure  is  a  group  of  carefully  chosen,  widely 
accepted  objectives  pointed  at  the  understanding,  improve- 
ment, and  transmission  of  our  American  heritage.  The  ele- 
mentary teacher  is  not  a  subject  matter  specialist— usually  she 
has  no  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  any  field. 
At  best  she  takes  a  college  major  in  some  such  field  as  history, 
music,  or  English.  She  must  teach  a  group  which  ranges 
from  25  to  40  in  size.  She  is  neither  trained  nor  does  she  have 
the  time  to  search  the  works  of  authorities  for  materials  and 
to  integrate  that  material  with  her  purposes  and  with  the  pro- 
cedures for  attaining  the  objectives  which  she  seeks  for  chil- 
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dren.  She  may  profit  to  a  significant  degree  from  the  re- 
searches, deductions,  and  interpretations  of  these  subject 
matter  specialists  only  if  someone  especially  trained  does  this 
work  for  her. 

On  the  elementary  level,  and  partially  on  the  junior  high 
school  level,  therefore,  we  may  define  the  social  studies  as  an 
integration  of  objectives  and  procedures  with  material  from 
erstwhile  separate  subjects— an  integration  that  constitutes  a 
carefully  selected  basis  for  achieving  understandings,  appre- 
ciations, attitudes,  ideals,  social  skills,  and  behaviors  which 
characterize  the  informed,  self-directing,  intelligent,  active 
citizen.  In  fact,  if  we  could  train  one  generation  adequately 
in  the  understandings,  skills,  and  applications  of  our  ideals 
to  their  daily  lives,  we  could  usher  in  a  golden  age  of  democ- 
racy, the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  before  known. 

Stated  Purposes  of  the  Social  Studies 

Having  taken  an  over-all  view  of  the  major  purposes  and 
the  nature  of  the  social  studies  and  some  suggestions  from  the 
past  on  reaching  our  objectives,  it  will  be  helpful  to  examine 
a  few  more  specific  and  some  more  recent  statements  which 
break  down  the  larger  concepts  into  more  specific  units. 

One  of  the  best  such  statements,  although  not  recent,  is 
that  the  prime  purposes  of  the  social  studies  listed  in  the 
Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence: 5 

1.  To  give  pupils  the  truest  and  most  realistic  knowledge  pos- 
sible of  the  community,  state,  nation,  and  world  in  which 
they  are  to  make  their  way. 

2.  To  prepare  pupils  for  a  wiser  and  more  effective  coopera- 
tion among  regions,  areas,  individuals,  groups,  communi- 

5  Department  of  Superintendence,  The  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Four- 
teenth Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Education  Association,  1936), 
pp.  57-58. 
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ties,  states  and  nations  in  dealing  with  racial,  religious,  and 
economic  questions. 

3,  To  give  pupils  a  love  of  truth,  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
a  bent  for  the  good,  and  a  desire  to  use  their  resources  for 
the  good  of  humanity. 

4.  To  train  pupils  in  the  intellectual  processes  necessary  for 
the  efficient  functioning  of  society. 

Lane 6  defined  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies  in  terms 
of  social  living: 

1.  The  building  of  good  social  habits,  such  as  responsibility, 
initiative,  self-reliance,  honesty. 

2.  Practice  in  good  group  living— an  increasing  desire  to  get 
along  peaceably  and  happily  with  others. 

3.  The  widening  of  horizons— an  increasing  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  human  life  outside  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  outside  of  the  particular  area  in  which  we 
live;  and  increasing  "space  sense"  and  "time  sense," 

4.  Growth  and  ability  to  learn  through  experience— the  ability 
to  consolidate  gains,  to  profit  by  mistakes* 

5.  Increasing  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  field  known  as 
the  "Social  Studies/7 

6.  Rich  experience  in  dramatic  play  in  the  primary  grades  and 
dramatization  in  the  upper  grades  as  a  means  of  interpret- 
ing the  social  life  of  our  own  and  of  other  times. 

Preston 7  expresses  the  objectives  of  the  social  studies  in 
five  major  concepts: 

1.  Accurate  knowledge  of  man  and  society. 

2.  Informed  insight  into  man  and  society. 

3.  Those  skills  essential  to  acquiring  knowledge  and  insight. 

4.  Loyalty  to  social  ideals  that  forward  the  dignity  of  individ- 
ual men  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

5.  Ability  to  apply  knowledge,  insight,  skill,  and  loyalty  to 
daily  living. 

*  Robert  Hill  Lane,  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School  (Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1941),  p.  134. 

7  Ralph  C.  Preston,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
(New  York:  Rinehart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  pp.  16-17. 
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Whereas  these  objectives  are  basic,  Preston  would  modify 
them  in  terms  of  the  urgent  problems  which  people  must 
meet  from  time  to  time. 

Wesley  and  Adams  s  conceive  of  major  objectives  as  func- 
tions of  the  social  studies  and  list  five: 

1.  To  afford  social  experiences  for  pupils. 

2.  To  acquire  the  skills,  techniques,  and  procedures  that  can 
be  applied  to  subsequent  situations. 

3.  To  acquire  important  social  knowledge,  interpretations, 
principles,  and  generalizations  about  men's  relationships. 

4.  To  acquire  social  standards. 

5.  To  acquire  a  realization  of  the  numerous  problems  that 
society  has  failed  to  solve  and  must  therefore  continue  to 
deal  with. 

These  functions  are  offered  as  an  analysis  of  the  field. 
However,  these  writers  go  on  to  differentiate  these  areas  into 
human  objectives  and  national  objectives.  A  suggested  list 
of  human  objectives  is  as  follows:  food,  shelter,  employment, 
efficiency,  security,  conservation,  achievement,  health,  rec- 
reation, character,  independence,  friendship,  cooperation, 
courtesy,  protection,  justice,  tolerance,  and  conformity. 

They  offer  a  tentative  list  of  prevailing  national  objectives 
as  follows: 

1.  To  prevent  wars  10.  To  extend  international  trade 

2.  To  uphold  the  United  Nations  11.  To  achieve  full  employment 

3.  To  control  the  atomic  bomb  12.  To  achieve  a  stable  economy 

4.  To  provide  military  defenses  13.  To  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 

5.  To  aid  war  veterans  ing 

6.  To  maintain  and  expand  de-  14.  To  expand  transportation  fa- 
mocracy  cilities 

7.  To  maintain  civil  liberties  15,  To  equalize  freight  rates 

8.  To  develop  natural  regions  16.  To  promote  small  businesses 

9.  To  conserve  and  utilize  nat-  17.  To  plan  for  future  develop- 
ural  resources  ments 

8  Edgar  Brace  Wesley  and  Mary  A.  Adams,  Teaching  Social  Studies  in 
the  Elementary  Schools  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1952),  pp.  146,  148. 
See  also  pp.  137-39,  189. 
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18.  To  improve  social  security  23.  To  improve  health 

19.  To  care  for  defectives  24.  To  provide  education  for 

20.  To  control  crime  everyone 

21.  To  provide  adequate  housing  25.  To     provide     entertainment 

22.  To  raise  aesthetic  standards  and  recreation 

This  combined  list  of  objectives  indicates  what  we  wish 
to  do,  but  the  question  is,  How  shall  we  prepare  pupils  to  do 
it?  We  know  that  we  need  information  and  understanding. 
Social  studies  have  consisted  mainly  of  facts  and  information 
in  the  past.  We  have  also  attempted  to  train  pupils  in  think- 
ing and  problem  solving.  In  our  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  we  have  attempted  to  give  pupils  a  love  of  truth  and 
beauty.  We  must  integrate  these  objectives  and  so  train 
pupils  that  they  will  emerge  prepared  for  a  wiser  and  more 
effective  cooperation.  In  other  words,  it  is  conduct  and  be- 
havior-doing—which is  the  final  objective,  and  not  merely 
knowing,  thinking,  and  appreciating. 

What  Determines  Conduct?  Knowledges,  appreciations, 
attitudes,  and  intellectual  processes  are  all  involved  in  intelli- 
gent cooperation,  but  in  themselves  they  cannot  produce  it; 
they  do  not  constitute  the  dynamics  of  human  behavior. 

These  dynamics  or  fundamental  human  drives  are  of  two 
types— physiological  and  social.  Teachers  are  relatively 
familiar  with  the  physiological  musts  and  utilize  many  of 
them;  but  they  are  relatively  less  familiar  with  the  social 
drives,  which  include  recognition  or  prestige,  security,  suc- 
cess, conformity,  and  consistency.  If  all  children  (and  all 
adults)  could  satisfy  these  fundamental  needs  without  com- 
ing into  conflict  with  each  other,  cooperation  would  be  easy, 
natural,  and  almost  inevitable. 

But  the  most  constant  phenomena  of  life  are  conflicts  of 
interests  and  desires.  When  individuals  cannot  satisfy  their 
needs  in  normal  fashion  they  utilize  a  variety  of  substitutes, 
some  of  which  lead  to  better  and  some  to  poorer  adjustment 
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and  cooperation.  Teachers  should  be  so  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  responses  desired  that  undesirable  reactions  can  be 
identified  and  eliminated  before  they  congeal  into  persisting 
patterns  of  noncooperation. 

We  have  too  often  attempted  to  teach  love  of  country, 
patriotism.,  morality,  and  cooperation  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing apart  from  the  major  objectives  of  all  education  in  a 
democracy.  We  must  attempt  to  modify  our  materials  and 
procedures  so  that  they  gain  more  impetus  from  the  dynamics 
of  behavior,  present  the  desirability  and  advantage  of  per- 
sonal and  social  adjustment  and  cooperation  more  convinc- 
ingly, and  provide  opportunities  for  practice  in  social  relations 
so  that  understanding,  cooperation,  morality,  and  patriotism 
emerge  naturally  as  the  means  of  attaining  prestige,  security, 
and  success. 

Testimony  of  Psychological  Research.  Since  we  are 
agreed  that  a  major  purpose  of  the  social  studies  is  to  develop 
intelligent  cooperative  behavior,  the  results  of  psychological 
research  may  show  us  how  better  to  attain  this  objective.  Al- 
though psychologists  differ  and  there  are  conflicts  among  the 
results  of  many  studies,  the  writer  believes  that  the  following 
conclusions  are  supported  by  available  evidence: 

1.  All  children  and  adults  as  well  have  adjustment  problems, 
but  unwarranted  emphasis  is  often  given  the  relatively 
small  number  of  seriously  maladjusted;  the  large  number 
of  baffled,  confused,  and  ineffective  children  who  need  bet- 
ter guidance  to  attain  adequate  social  adjustment  are  often 
slighted.   The  schools  must  attack  the  problems  involved 
here  more  intelligently  in  their  social  studies  programs. 

2.  The  reactions  of  children  are  only  partially  controlled  by 
moral  ideas  or  principles;  and  personality  traits  in  the 
"sense  of  inner  response  organizations  which  produce  con- 
sistent (from  adult  standpoint)   conduct'*  do  not  exist. 
This  situation  suggests  the  necessity  of  combining  vital 
knowledge,  attitudes,  and  cooperative  activities  in  the  total 
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program  which  prepares  students  to  meet  a  wide  variety  of 
problems. 

3.  The  behavior  of  children  is  definitely  conditioned  by  the 
situations  which  they  face.   The  obstacles  and  conflicts 
which  prevent  the  satisfaction  of  fundamental  urges  and 
desires  appear  to  constitute  the  major  point  of  attack  in 
guiding  to  better  adjustment  and  cooperation. 

4.  Men  are  not  born  acquisitive,  jealous,  and  combative;  these 
characteristics  emerge  because  they  lack  knowledge,  atti- 
tudes, ability  to  think,  and  skill  to  satisfy  their  needs  in 
socially  desirable  ways  in  the  kind  of  environment  in  which 
they  live.    It  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  help  meet  these 
needs. 

Complexity  of  Problem.  However,  we  must  not  oversim- 
plify the  problem.  Information,  facts,  and  understanding 
play  a  large  part  in  certain  types  of  conduct.  This  basis  of 
conduct  and  behavior  is  crucial  But,  of  course,  the  child  and 
youth  must  be  given  the  right  information.  Ideals  and  atti- 
tudes also  play  an  important  part.  Generally  speaking,  they 
should  be  built  on  understandings.  But  some  children  of 
limited  ability  must  be  given  their  generalizations  ready- 
made.  Skill  in  solving  problems  frequently  is  a  determining 
factor  in  conduct;  conversely,  inability  to  solve  a  problem 
may  lead  to  frustration,  antisocial  behavior,  or  flight.  Prac- 
tice itself  in  the  right  conduct  is  another  significant  deter- 
miner of  behavior.  We  must  also  remember  that  there  are 
wide  differences  between  individuals  in  each  of  these  and 
other  respects.  To  predict  or  influence  the  conduct  of  any 
individual  we  must  know  a  great  deal  about  him;  particularly, 
we  must  know  about  his  desires,  the  obstacles  which  he  meets, 
and  how  he  has  attempted  to  adjust  matters  of  conflicting 
desires  in  the  past. 

A  Well-Balanced  Social  Studies  Program 

An  effective  social  studies  program  has  several  important 
aspects  if  it  is  well-balanced.  Too  often  teachers  have  been 
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concerned  merely  with  the  fields  of  history,  geography,  and 
civics  and  courses  of  study  have  emphasized  this  information 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  The  so-called 
social  studies  program  has  been  confined  to  a  set  period  dur- 
ing the  day  and  has  been  focused  primarily  upon  mastering 
facts  from  these  separate  areas.  If  we  hope  to  have  the  right 
type  of  democratic  behavior  emerge,  we  must  remember  that 
merely  transmitting  knowledge  does  not  produce  good  citi- 
zens. We  must  build  a  more  inclusive  program  and  must 
give  attention  to  the  following  aspects  of  social  studies,  all  of 
which  are  of  major  importance: 

1.  A  planned  sequence  of  experiences 

2.  Cooperative  group  living  in  the  classroom 

3.  Cooperative  investigation  of  and  contribution  to  commu- 
nity life 

4.  A  vital  current  events  program 

5.  Satisfying  human  relations 

The  Planned  Sequence 

Social  studies  programs  have  been  organized  and  imple- 
mented in  many  different  ways,  but  there  is  a  general  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  among  authorities  as  well  as  curriculum  build- 
ers that  some  type  of  planned  sequence  is  necessary.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  great  majority 
of  workers  that  the  made-on-the-spot  curriculum,  often  er- 
roneously called  the  life  needs  curriculum,  may  be  entirely 
inadequate,  because  it  may  omit  objectives  in  important  areas 
that  are  essential  if  the  child  is  to  understand  his  social  and 
natural  world.  Unless  there  is  a  long-range  plan,  carefully 
conceived,  impulse  plays  too  large  a  part  in  the  choice  of 
learning  experiences  and  minor  objectives  are  overstressed. 
Most  teachers,  particularly  those  who  are  just  entering  the 
teaching  profession,  do  not  feel  that  they  are  adequately 
trained  to  make  the  curriculum  on  the  spot  without  guidance; 
they  want  a  master  plan  to  guide  them. 
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In  the  attempt  to  get  away  from  a  plan  for  educating  citi- 
zens which  depends  upon  spur-of-the-moment  decisions— on 
the  impulse  of  both  teacher  and  pupil— and  which  may  or  may 
not  contribute  the  knowledge,  understandings,  ideals,  and 
skills  necessary  for  the  good  citizen,  workers  in  the  field  have 
organized  the  curriculum  in  different  ways;  they  describe 
their  plans  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  The  separate  subject  curriculum 

2.  Correlated  subject  matter  curriculum 

3.  Fused  subject  matter  curriculum 

4.  The  biographical  approach  to  curriculum 

5.  The  social  functions  approach 

6.  The  specific  aims  approach 

7.  The  social  processes  approach 

8.  The  social  problems  approach 

9.  The  central  themes  approach 

10.  The  cycle  approach 

11.  The  expanding  environment  approach 

12.  The  integrated  program 

Approaches  Defined.  Let  us  now  briefly  characterize  each 
of  these  so-called  curriculum  plans.  In  the  separate  subject 
curriculum  history,  geography,  civics  and  the  like  are  taught 
separately.  In  the  correlated  subject  matter  plan  history  and 
English,  social  studies  and  English,  social  studies  and  lan- 
guage, etc.,  are  correlated;  the  subjects  are  still  taught  sepa- 
rately but  the  relationships  between  them  are  pointed  out. 
The  so-called  fused  subject  matter  curriculum  obliterates 
subject  matter  lines,  but  the  emphasis  is  still  on  the  trans- 
mission of  subject  matter.  This  does  not  mean  that  subject 
matter  may  not  be  well  interpreted  and  its  implications 
brought  out;  but  the  emphasis  is  still  on  the  subject  matter 
for  it's  own  sake  and  without  any  necessary  relationship  to 
some  larger  objective,  movement,  or  function. 

The  so-called  biographical  approach  to  the  social  studies 
rests  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  identification  of  individual 
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children  with  outstanding  characters  and  heroes  in  history, 
particularly  American  history.  The  social  functions  approach 
organizes  its  materials  around  universal  problems  as  com- 
munication, transportation,  and  the  like.  This  specific  aims 
approach  and  the  social  processes  curriculum  have  much  in 
common.  As  Bobitt  originally  conceived  the  aims  curricu- 
lum, he  analysed  objectives  into  hundreds  of  very  specific 
tasks  to  be  learned;  and,  while  they  were  organized  into 
groups,  the  tasks  were  to  be  approached  and  achieved  more 
or  less  individually.  The  social  processes  approach  also 
stresses  learning  to  do  the  things  that  people  must  do  every 
day  in  order  to  function  successfully  as  practical  and  efficient 
social  beings. 

The  social  problems  approach  consists  of  questions  and 
problems  which  vary  from  very  specific  and  personal  in  na- 
ture to  those  which  encompass  and  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  social  group,  international  as  well  as  national.  The 
central  themes  approach  organizes  its  materials  in  large  areas 
or  themes,  e.g.,  studying  United  States  history,  geography, 
and  civics  in  the  fifth  grade  or  studying  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere in  the  sixth  grade.  The  cycle  and  expanding  environ- 
ment approaches  are  methods  of  organizing  other  curricula 
rather  than  unique  plans.  The  cycle  plan  merely  repeats  on 
a  higher  level  an  enriched  and  extended  treatment  of  the 
same  objectives.  The  expanding  environment  approach  is 
used  by  all  good  teachers  when  they  select  and  organize  ma- 
terials in  terms  of  the  child's  maturity  and  needs.  It  usually 
begins  with  the  home  and  immediate  neighborhood,  expand- 
ing into  the  state,  country,  and  the  world  as  the  child  ma- 
tures. Finally,  there  is  the  integrated  program  curriculum 
which  will  be  described  at  some  length  later. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  these  plans. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  fragmentary  or  incom- 
plete. It  is  more  accurate  to  consider  them  different  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  and  adequate  social  studies  program. 
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Social  Functions  Approach.  Although  an  analysis  made 
by  Fredrick  and  Farquear  9  appeared  many  years  ago,  it  is 
still  one  of  the  most  typical  and  helpful  pieces  of  work  of  this 
type  ever  published.  It  is  not  presented  as  a  recommended 
curriculum  but  as  an  analysis  which  will  be  very  helpful  to 
any  social  studies7  curriculum  builder.  The  original  study  is 
much  more  detailed  and  should  be  examined  by  curriculum 
makers. 

ABEAS  OF  HUMAN  ACTIVITY  WITH  THEIR  MAJOR  PROBLEMS 

PROTECTING  LIFE  AND  HEALTH 

1.  Making  the  school  environment  more  healthful  and  safe 

2.  Cooperating  with  health  agencies  for  a  more  healthful  com- 
munity 

3.  Practicing  habits  of  personal  hygiene 

4.  Preventing  and  controlling  disease 

5.  Protecting  life  from  accidents 

6.  Securing  and  maintaining  mental  and  emotional  health 

7.  Protecting  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  industrial  workers 

8.  Protecting  the  consumer  from  fraudulent  and  harmful  medical 
goods  and  services 

9.  Developing  an  adequate  medical  service  for  all  persons  at  a 
reasonable  cost 

10.  Promoting  and  utilizing  medical  research 

11.  Conserving  and  increasing  the  racial  vitality  of  the  American 
people 

MAKING  A  HOME 

1.  Carrying  on  the  socializing  functions  of  the  home 

2.  Carrying  on  the  consumer-economic  functions  of  the  home 

3.  Carrying  on  efficient  management  of  the  home 

4.  Carrying  on  the  biological  functions  of  the  home 

5.  Adjusting  to  trends  and  changes  in  the  home 

6.  Stabilizing  the  home 

7.  Extending  family  boundaries  by  promoting  the  child-welfare 
movement 

9  C.  P.  Fredrick  and  Lucille  G.  Farquear,  "Problems  of  Life/'  Parts  I,  II, 
Schod  Review,  Vol.  46  ( May,  June,  1946),  pp.  337-95,  415-22. 
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CONSERVING  AND  IMPROVING  MATERIAL  CONDITIONS 

1.  Using  and  controlling  fire,  heat,  and  light 

2.  Making  adjustment  to  geographic  factors 

3.  Gaining  protection  against  natural  catastrophes 

4.  Improving  plant  culture 

5.  Improving  animal  culture 

6.  Improving  and  conserving  land 

7.  Relating  the  earth  to  other  bodies  in  the  universe 

8.  Developing  and  conserving  the  natural  resources  within  the 
earth 

9.  Making  and  using  machines 

10.  Developing  and  using  power 

11.  Creating  a  new  type  of  physical  environment  by  inventions  and 
adjusting  man  to  it 

12.  Conquering  time  and  space  through  transportation  inventions 

13.  Conquering  distance  through  communication  inventions 

14.  Organizing  and  encouraging  a  balanced  program  of  scientific 
research  in  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole 

COOPERATING  IN  SOCIAL  AND  Civic  ACTION 

1.  Participating  in  nonpolitical  community  affairs 

2.  Fulfilling  one's  rights  and  duties  as  a  good  citizen 

3.  Improving  relations  with  minority  race  groups 

4.  Developing  a  definite  population  policy 

5.  Financing  the  government's  operations 

6.  Voting  intelligently 

7.  Providing  and  observing  law  enforcement 

8.  Cooperating  in  political  government  functions 

9.  Establishing  and  improving  international  relations 

GETTING  A  LIVING 

1.  Producing  and  preparing  goods 

2.  Exchanging  goods 

3.  Engaging  in  professions  and  service  occupations 

4.  Consuming  goods  intelligently 

5.  Providing  for  a  more  nearly  equal  distribution  of  national  in- 
come, wealth,  and  resources 

6.  Providing  for  proper  care  and  use  of  money  and  monetary  values 

7.  Choosing  a  vocation 

8.  Improving  the  agricultural  situation 

9.  Protecting  and  improving  conditions  of  labor 

10,  Determining  the  scope  and  the  control  of  economic  freedom 
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11.  Maintaining  balance  in  our  economic  system  while  adjusting  to 
machinery 

12.  Making  our  economic  organization  more  efficient  and  more 
secure 

SECUEING  AN  EDUCATION 

1.  Making  the  most  of  one's  educational  opportunities 

2.  Extending  educational  opportunity  to  all 

3.  Providing  adequate  school  facilities 

4.  Financing  education 

5.  Improving  the  administration  of  schools 

6.  Deciding  on  higher  education 

7.  Continuing  education  after  leaving  school 

8.  Integrating  all  educational  agencies 

9.  Changing  the  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  civili- 
zation 

10.  Preserving  academic  freedom 

EXPRESSING  RELIGIOUS  IMPULSES 

1.  Enjoying  spiritual  elements  in  seasonal  holiday  activities 

2.  Choosing  a  personal  religion 

3.  Applying  religion  to  life 

4.  Participating  in  and  promoting  the  activities  of  organized  reli- 
gion, the  church 

5.  Enlarging  the  functions  of  the  church 

6.  Promoting  cooperation  of  various  religious  agencies 

7.  Promoting  religious  tolerance 

EXPRESSING  AESTHETIC  IMPULSES 

1.  Relating  art  to  everyday  life  and  experience 

2.  Expressing,  reproducing,  or  enjoying  beauty  through  the  fine 
arts 

3.  Developing  artistic  hobbies 

4.  Supporting  and  utilizing  agencies  for  the  development  of  art 

5.  Developing  good  taste 

6.  Giving  to  all  people  more  opportunity  for  aesthetic  expression 
and  enjoyment 

7.  Designing  new  forms  and  types  of  art  appropriate  to  new  me- 
chanical processes  and  new  materials 

8.  Encouraging  the  contribution  of  the  government  to  the  fine  arts 

9.  Developing  international  feeling  through  the  fine  arts 
10.  Relating  art  to  business 
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ENGAGING  IN  RECREATION 

1.  Determining  in  what  kinds  of  recreation  to  engage 

2.  Supporting  and  coordinating  the  organizations  concerned  with 
the  recreational  needs  of  society 

3.  Adjusting  to  changing  forms  and  needs  of  recreation 

4.  Making  recreation  more  available  to  all  people 

5.  Controlling  and  improving  commercial  amusements 

Although  the  title  of  the  above  analysis  contains  the  word 
"problems"  the  analysis  is  actually  one  of  social  functions. 

Social  Problems.  The  so-called  social  problems  approach 
takes  a  number  of  different  forms.  The  following  brief  list 
illustrates  the  categories  of  such  a  curriculum.  It  is  adapted 
from  an  unpublished  study  by  Josephine  Lenore  Connor 10 
and  is  based  upon  the  spontaneous  questions  of  children  and 
the  opinions  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


1.  Problems    of    daily   living    in 
school 

Learning  to  study 
Helping  new  pupils  adapt  to 

the  school 

Electing  class  officers 
Using  the  school  cafeteria 
Using  the  playground 
Dressing  properly  for  school 

2.  Problems  of  home  life 

Fitting  in  with  the  family 
Improving  the  appearance  of 

file  home 
Caring  for  babies 
Keeping  pets 

3.  Problems  of  making  friends 

Choosing  friends 
Entertaining  friends 
Being  the  host 
Enjoying  a  party 
Ending  a  quarrel 

10  Josephine  L.  Connor,  "Elementary  Pupils'  Problems"   (Unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  19S9). 


4.  Problems  of  recreation 

Playing  with  safe  toys 
Attending  the  playground 
Skating  for  fun 
Using  the  library 
Enjoying  the  movie 
Camping  in  the  mountains 

5.  Problems  of  travel 

Bicycling  with  ease 

Riding  on  motor  or  electric 

cars 

Traveling  by  rail 
Taking  a  trip  in  an  airplane 
Traveling  by  boat  or  ship 
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Problems  in  the  area  of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
health  are  treated  in  a  Health  and  Personnel  Development 
Program.11  The  six  major  areas  in  this  program  are: 

1.  Teen  troubles 

2.  Understanding  yourself  and  others 

3.  Living  in  a  family 

4.  Your  own  health  questions 

5.  Living  safely 

6.  Looking  ahead 

Grouped  under  these  major  headings  are  such  problems  as : 

1.  Growing  up  physically  and  mentally,  socially  and  emotion- 
ally 

2.  Getting  acquainted 

3.  What  are  your  school  worries 

4.  Learning  to  accept  yourself 

5.  How  to  act  on  a  date 

6.  Some  tips  on  good  grooming  for  boys 

7.  Teen  age  skin  troubles 

8.  Learning  to  think  straight 

9.  What  makes  a  good  home 

10.  Solving  family  problems 

11.  What  makes  you  get  tired 

12.  Why  does  a  boy's  voice  change 

13.  Doing  things  the  safe  way 

14.  What  does  it  take  to  get  and  hold  a  job 

Incidentally,  teachers  will  find  Childhood  Problems  and 
the  Teacher l2  very  helpful  in  connection  with  both  the  per- 
sonal and  social  problems  of  children.  Since  the  development 
of  well-adjusted  personalities  is  one  of  the  major  objectives 
of  the  social  studies,  this  volume  should  prove  very  enlighten- 
ing to  teachers  in  dealing  with  truancy,  lack  of  interest,  poor 

11  Helen  Shacter,  Gladys  Gardner  Jenkins,  and  W.  W.  Bauer,  Into  Your 
Teens  (Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  Health  and  Development  Program, 
Book  8.)  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1952),  pp.  2-5. 

12  Charlotte  Buhler,  Faith  Smitter,  and  Sybil  Richardson,  Childhood  Prob- 
lems and  the  Teacher  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1952). 
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learning,  aggressiveness,  withdrawing  tendencies,  and  the 
like.  Data  are  also  included  on  sex  behavior,  sex  problems, 
and  psychosomatic  difficulties. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  literature  be- 
tween social  processes  and  social  functions;  some  writers 
designate  conservation,  transportation,  and  communication 
as  social  functions,  and  others  call  them  processes.  It  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  designation  "social  functions"  should  be 
kept  to  indicate  the  larger  responsibilities  or  desirable  actions 
on  the  part  of  society,  without  any  indication  as  to  how  these 
functions  are  to  be  implemented  or  performed,  and  that  the 
term  "social  processes"  should  be  used  to  designate  the  more 
specific  nature  and  manner  of  performance  of  these  larger 
functions.  However,  there  are  differences  in  the  specificity 
of  functions  as  well  as  of  processes;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

Central  Themes.  The  central  themes  approach  to  curric- 
ulum building  consists  of  the  designation  of  institutions, 
functions,  states,  countries,  or  areas  for  study  on  certain  grade 
levels.  Designations  of  these  large  areas  of  experience  are 
often  accompanied  by  specific  suggestions  on  methods  and 
for  the  materials  to  be  used  in  each  of  the  larger  blocks. 
Sometimes  objectives  have  been  established  and  suggestions 
are  given  for  evaluation*  The  following  example  of  the  cen- 
tral themes  approach  or  more  specifically,  the  grade  assign- 
ment of  major  topics,  was  adapted  from  the  New  York  City 
course  of  study: ls 

GRADES  1-2:  Living  and  Working  Together  in  the  Home,  the  School, 
and  the  Neighborhood 

1.  KINDERGARTEN  AND  GRADE  ONE 

Getting  acquainted  with  school;  living  together  at  home  and  in 
school;  celebrating  holidays  and  seasons;  traveling  in  neighborhoods 

13  Taken  from  various  bulletins  published  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  The  final  bulletin  describing  the  social  studies  frame 
work,  Social  Studies,  Grades  Five  and  S&,  was  released  in  1952. 
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and  communicating  with  each  other;  having  fun  at  home  and  in 
school;  taking  care  of  plants  and  pets 

2.  GRADE  Two 

Getting  acquainted  with  school  block  and  neighborhood;  travel  and 
communication;  clothing  and  food;  plant  and  animal  life;  work  and 
play;  playing  and  working  safely;  holidays  and  other  special  days 

GRADES  3-4:  Living  and  Working  Together  in  Communities 

3.  GRADE  THREE 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter;  transportation  and  communication; 
safety  and  health;  fun;  protecting  things;  Indians;  the  Dutch  in 
New  Amsterdam 

4.  GRADE  FOUR 

Growth  of  New  York;  making  a  living  in  New  York;  government 
sources;  water  supply;  different  communities;  a  small  American 
community;  a  tropical  island;  a  cold  land 

GRADES  5-6:  Living  and  Working  Together  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  in  the  World 

5.  GRADE  FIVE 

The  colonists  become  Americans;  the  Middle  West;  the  West  ex- 
plored and  settled;  the  South  grew  and  changed;  Americans  de- 
veloped a  great  nation 

6.  GRADE  Six 

The  modem  United  States;  links  to  other  Americas;  relations  with 
other  countries;  working  for  a  better  world;  living  in  the  United 
States  today 

GRADES  7,  8,  9:  Social  Studies  Guide  for  Teachers 

7.  GRADE  SEVEN:  The  Intermediate  and  Larger  Community  Today, 

Yesterday,  and  Tomorrow 

The  immediate  community;  New  York  City  and  State;  government; 
beginnings  of  America— old  world  and  new  lands— growth  of  settle- 
ments—growth of  democracy;  the  United  Nations— needs  and  prob- 
lems—members—major divisions—current  affairs 

8.  GRADE  EIGHT:  Toward  Democracy  in  the  United  States 
American  heritage;  U.S.  expansion;  development  of  democratic  way 
of  life;  national  unity  versus  sectionalism;  industrial  expansion; 
growth  as  a  world  power;  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
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9.  GRADE  NINE:  The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  an  Interdependent 

World 

The  individual  citizen  as  consumer,  worker,  and  social  being;  re- 
lationships with  natural  resources  of  the  earth;  the  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  life  and  cultures  of  peoples  of  different  lands;  world 
trade;  the  citizen  and  his  part  in  making  a  better  world 

Cycles  and  Expanding  Environments.  The  so-called  cycle 
and  expanding  environment  curricula  are  not  curricula  at  all, 
but  rather  principles  for  organizing  curricula.  These  prin- 
ciples are  important  because  they  enable  the  curriculum 
maker  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  maturation  of  the  pupil 
and  his  expanding  horizons;  and  they  enable  the  curriculum 
maker  to  repeat  at  appropriate  levels,  in  harmony  with  the 
pupil's  growing  mental  maturity,  materials  on  social  institu- 
tions and  functions  with  which  he  must  become  increasingly 
familiar  if  he  is  to  profit  from  them  personally  and  contribute 
to  their  improvement. 

The  Integrated  Program.  The  Tiegs-Adams  Social  Stud- 
ies Series  illustrates  the  use  of  these  and  other  principles  in 
building  an  integrated  social  studies  program.  The  series 
consists  of  two  cycles.  In  the  first  cycle,  the  books  begin  with 
the  home,  school,  and  immediate  neighborhood;  they  proceed 
to  a  study  of  the  town  and  its  relationship  with  the  farms  near 
it;  they  go  on  to  a  study  of  typical  towns  in  the  United  States 
and  to  tie  United  States  as  a  whole— its  history  and  geogra- 
phy; and  finally  with  our  neighbors  in  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  Hemispheres.  The  second  cycle  picks  up  some  of 
the  major  themes  of  the  first  cycle  (the  story  of  the  United 
States,  for  example)  and  treats  them  in  a  manner  designed 
to  give  richer  insights  which  more  mature  students  can  grasp. 
The  planned  repetition  of  the  second  cycle  builds  upon  the 
basic  understandings  which  have  been  stressed  in  the  first 
cycle. 

But  an  integrated  program  goes  much  farther.  In  this 
approach  we  start  with  the  objectives  of  American  education, 
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with  special  reference  to  those  of  the  social  studies  field.  For 
example,  one  of  our  most  difficult  problems  at  the  present 
time  is  dealing  successfully  with  Russia:  Why  are  the  present 
masters  of  Russia  so  opposed  to  the  freedoms  of  the  individual 
which  the  Western  World  has  fought  and  sacrificed  so  much 
to  establish  over  a  period  of  hundreds  of  years? 

Most  Americans  have  obtained  their  first  knowledge  of 
Russia,  and  sometimes  their  only  organized  information  about 
this  country,  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  from  an  old-type 
geography  in  the  form  of  an  assortment  of  more  or  less  un- 
related facts;  a  few  of  them  have  had  courses  in  world  history 
at  the  secondary  level.  But  they  could  have  studied  the  his- 
tory, geography,  government  of  Russia  separately  and  still 
have  little  on  which  to  answer  this  question. 

To  understand  something  of  the  present  situation  they 
must  first  have  a  really  adequate  understanding  of  Russian 
geography:  Russia  is  a  large  country  with  many  obstacles  to 
travel;  she  has  no  warm  water  ports  and  is  still  "land-locked 
and  ice-bound/'  etc.  Historically,  these  factors  limited  the 
intercourse  of  the  people  of  Russia  with  other  countries  and 
with  each  other  and  encouraged  ignorance,  suspicion,  and 
superstition.  These  factors  also  made  it  easier  for  the  Czars 
of  Russia  to  maintain  a  harsh  dictatorship  after  most  Western 
European  countries  had  freed  themselves  from  the  concept 
of  the  "divine  right  of  kings."  These  conditions  under  which 
the  Russian  people  lived  encouraged  the  development  of 
revolutionary  ideas  and  movements.  After  the  Czar  was 
overthrown,  those  who  had  suffered  and  survived  fought  each 
other  for  position  and  power,  and  then  established  an  even 
more  harsh  and  ruthless  dictatorship.  They  are  now  opposed 
to  all  constituted  authorityiexcept  their  own, 

Thus,  by  stating  this  part  of  the  curriculum  as  an  objective 
in  question  form  and  bringing  together  materials  from  his- 
tory, geography,  and  government  which  are  related  to  it,  we 
attain  an  integration  from  which  insight,  understanding  and 
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perspective  emerge.   This  is  the  most  important  organizing 
principle  of  the  integrated  program. 

A  study  by  Hodgson 14  indicates  an  overwhelming  move- 
ment toward  integration  in  the  elementary  schools.  Whereas 
the  social  studies  were  once  taught  as  separate  subjects,  only 
1.65  per  cent  of  223  cities  and  state  departments  of  education 
responding  to  a  questionnaire  now  prefers  teaching  them  as 
separate  subjects.  A  somewhat  larger  number  desire  a  corre- 
lated or  fused  subject  matter  course;  but  more  than  two  thirds 
of  those  sampled  wish  the  integrated  program. 

Cooperative  Group  Living  and  Problem  Solving 
in  the  Classroom 

A  second  important  aspect  of  the  social  studies  program  is 
the  group  living  which  takes  place  in  the  classroom;  the 
quality  of  this  living,  whether  it  is  on  a  democratic  or  an  auto- 
cratic level,  determines  the  extent  to  which  children  are  learn- 
ing to  function  satisfactorily  in  a  democratic  society.  The 
manner  in  which  a  class  is  guided  in  taking  an  increasingly 
larger  responsibility  for  its  own  management  and  achieving 
an  increasingly  larger  measure  of  self -direction  also  deter- 
mines the  extent  to  which  the  most  important  objectives  of 
the  social  studies  will  be  achieved. 

As  the  children  of  a  class  live  and  work  together,  many 
problems  arise.  Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  straightening 
the  books  and  magazines  in  tifie  library  center  each  day;  for 
feeding  the  goldfish  and  cleaning  the  aquarium;  for  getting 
and  returning  the  volleyball  and  other  athletic  equipment 
needed  for  the  physical  activity  period;  for  helping  the  new 
student  become  acquainted  with  the  school;  for  running 
errands  when  a  request  comes  from  the  office;  and  for  seeing 

14  Frank  Hodgson,  "Organization  and  Content  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the 
Elementary  Grades"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1953). 
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that  the  room  is  properly  ventilated  if  no  adequate  automatic 
system  has  been  installed?  Who  will  mediate  conflicting 
interests  and  claims?  Suppose  the  members  of  the  class  wish 
to  entertain  their  parents.  What  kind  of  a  program  would 
the  parents  enjoy?  Who  should  appear  on  the  program? 
Should  a  written  or  typewritten  copy  of  the  program  be  pre- 
pared? Should  any  food  be  served?  If  so,  what?  Who 
should  be  responsible  for  buying,  preparing  and  serving  the 
food?  Where  should  the  money  come  from? 

Ideally,  all  these  problems  will  be  discussed  by  the  class. 
After  the  general  policies  are  determined,  committees  or  indi- 
viduals may  be  responsible  for  deciding  details  and  carrying 
through  the  plan.  Work  standards  should  be  set  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  evaluated  by  the  class. 

This  ideal  procedure  acquires  its  nature  and  effectiveness 
from  our  own  democratic  institutions  themselves— our  ideals 
and  objectives  and  how  we  function  as  a  free  people.  By  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  group  works,  members  learn  the 
basic  principles  of  the  American  way  of  life.  They  function 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  democracy.  The  extension 
of  their  activities  into  the  local  community  makes  a  natural 
transition  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  life  of  the  immediate 
community  itself.  Thus,  as  they  mature  and  their  horizons 
widen,  they  become  increasingly  able  to  take  their  place  as 
informed  and  intelligently  participating  American  citizens. 

The  Children  and  the  Community 

From  the  standpoint  of  developing  good  citizenship  the 
community  is  but  an  extension  of  the  classroom.  Much  of 
the  basic  materials  and  understandings  of  the  classroom  come 
from  books;  the  community  provides  first-hand  information 
and  experience.  The  community  allows  pupils  the  opportu- 
nity to  get  new  information  and  new  understandings  regard- 
ing community  institutions,  agencies,,  f  unctions  and  processes. 
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and  allows  them  the  opportunity  to  grow  into  more  mature 
citizenship  by  participating  in  community  activities  appro- 
priate to  their  level  of  development.  The  manner  in  which 
this  extension  of  the  classroom  functions  in  the  community 
may  provide  a  public  relation's  vehicle  through  which  the 
local  community  will  gain  an  increasingly  adequate  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  objectives  and  methods  of 
education  and  gain  the  support  needed  to  train  increasingly 
better  citizens  for  meeting  die  growing  complexities  of  mod- 
ern life. 

Surveying  the  Community.  One  of  the  first  essential  steps 
in  determining  the  contribution  which  the  community  can 
make  to  the  school  is  to  explore  and  survey  in  a  systematic 
way  the  school  and  community  environment.  A  sight-seeing 
trip  through  the  community  will  give  the  teacher  an  overview 
of  its  physical,  social,  and  economic  conditions,  an  insight 
into  the  important  occupations,  and  an  understanding  of 
recreational,  educational,  and  social  possibilities. 

The  following  inventory  of  school  and  community  environ- 
ments submitted  by  a  Los  Angeles  teacher  will  suggest  the 
types  of  possibilities  for  which  teachers  should  look:  15 

1.  The  School.  The  school  itself  furnished  interesting  experiences 
which  should  not  be  overlooked: 

Office  Exits 

Principal  Curtain 

Clerk  Picture  booth 

Bells  Victrola 

Registration  Still  film 

First  aid  Halls 

Typewriter  Fire  hose 

Mimeograph  Fire  alarm  box 

Supply  room                  .  Fire  extinguisher 

Auditorium  Classrooms 
Lights— switches 

15  Robert  Hill  Lane,  The  Progressive  Elementary  School  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1938 ) ,  pp.  122-24. 
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Organizations  Switches 

P.  T.  A.-Father*s  Council  Furnace 

Boy  Scouts— Campfire  Mops— brooms 

Girls  Nurse— doctor 

Thrift  Garden 

Safety  Playgrounds 
World  Friendship  Equipment— safety 

Furnace  room  Law  and  order 

Janitor  Neatness 

Oil  intake  Cafeteria— store 

Incinerator 

2.  Transportation.    The  traffic  officer  on  the  corner,  the  automobile 
in  which  he  rides  to  school,  the  bicycle  of  the  older  boys,  and  the  air- 
planes flying  overhead  open  to  the  child  the  vast  field  of  transportation. 

Automobiles  Busses 

Parking  lots  Airplanes 

Garages  Passenger  planes 

Gas  station  Mail  planes 

Streets  Airports 

Traffic  signals  Air  beacons 

Traffic  officers  Railroads 

Safety  zones  Crossing 

Stop  streets  Station 

Bicycles  Types  of  trains 

Registration  Street  cars 

Rental  shops 

3.  The  Shopping  District.   The  shopping  district  is  not  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  the  child  accompanies  his  mother  on  frequent 
shopping  trips  to: 

Woolworth's  Restaurants 

Hardware  stores  Flower  shops 

Drug  stores  Beauty  parlor 

Electric  shops  Antique  shops 

Shoe  repair  shop  Second-hand  shops 

Barber  shop  Dry-cleaning  shop 

Ice  cream  parlor  Clothing  stores 

Bakeries  Pet  shops 
Meat  markets 
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4.  Places  of  Interest.    On  his  trips  by  automobile  or  journeys  afoot 
the  child  has  an  opportunity  to  observe: 


Bridges 

Flats— apartments 

Duplex— bungalow  courts 

Stores 

Hospitals 

Houses 

Spanish  architecture 

Early  American 

English 
Moving-picture  studios 

Photography 

Developing 

Cutting  films 

Color 

Dark  rooms 

Projection 

Number   of   pictures   per 
second 

Sound 

Wardrobe 

Properties 
Pottery  manufacturing  plant 

Source  of  materials 

Molds 

Designs 

Firing 
Civic  enterprises 

Libraries 


School 

Post  office 

City  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment 

Lumber  yard 
Recreational  centers 

Griffith  Park 

Olive  Hill  Center 
Recreational  interests 

Golf  courses 

Tennis 

Swimming  pool 

Clay  modeling 

Archery 

Tap  dancing 

Riding  academy 

Bridle  path 
Cultural  interests 

Library 

Churches 

Greek  Theater 

Hollywood  Bowl 

Art  gallery 

Radio  broadcasting  station 

Moving-picture  theaters 

Clubs 

Planetarium 

Newspaper  office 


5.  Science  Experiences.  With  Griffith  Park  in  the  background  the 
child  has  an  opportunity  for  rich  science  experiences. 

Zoo  Planetarium 

Care  of  animals  Bird  sanctuary 

Habits  of  animals  Nursery  for  city  parks 

Feeding    '  Plant  life 

Native  homes  Trees 

Aviary  Wild  flowers 
Kinds  of  birds 
Feeding,  etc. 
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Cherry  trees  Reservoir 

(gift  of  Japanese)  Flood  control 

Bridle  path  Airplane  beacon 
Los  Angeles  River 

Perhaps  the  above  list  emphasizes  in  too  large  a  degree  the 
more  or  less  material  objects  of  community  life  and  mini- 
mizes the  people,  the  social  programs,  the  propaganda,  and 
the  less  tangible  aspects  of  the  community  mores.  As  the 
Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
has  stressed,  "if  pupils  are  to  have  genuine  understanding  of 
their  environment,  they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  and  to  evaluate  the  intangible  processes  of  group  life 
as  well  as  the  tangible  social  machinery  and  institutions/' 16 

Taking  Trips  and  Excursions.  Trips  and  excursions  have 
become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  elementary  school.  They 
may  be  short,  as  when  children  walk  around  the  block  to  study 
the  trees  or  around  the  garden  to  watch  the  fountain  trickle 
into  the  frog  pond.  There  may  be  longer  trips  to  the  ocean, 
the  farm,  or  the  factory  which  require  the  street  car,  bus,  or 
automobile. 

Needless  to  say,  there  must  be  careful  preparation  for  trips 
if  they  are  to  be  profitable.  There  must  also  be  an  intelligent 
follow-up  in  which  the  teachers  clarify  ideas  and  help  chil- 
dren interpret  their  experience  through  representative  and 
creative  work.  The  following  description  of  a  trip  to  the 
beach  will  show  how  one  competent  teacher  prepared  for  an 
excursion  and  drew  many  valuable  experiences  from  it. 

Down  to  the  Sea.  This  teacher  interested  her  group  of  ten  and 
eleven  year  old  children  in  a  trip  to  the  beach  and  the  life  to  be 
found  there  by  arranging  an  art  center  in  the  classroom  with  ma- 
genta, purple,  and  lavender  starfish  "crawling"  over  a  turquoise 
fish  net. 

Beside  the  starfish  was  a  display  of  coral— tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal and  gaily  colored;  nearby  was  an  exhibit  of  shells  to  be  found  in 

16  Department  of  Superintendence,  op.  cit.,  p.  249. 
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tide  pools  along  the  shore;  not  far  away  was  an  aquarium  of  gold- 
fish and  another  containing  guppies— those  bold  little  fish  whose 
jumping  tendencies  had  to  be  curbed  by  a  cover  on  the  jar.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  the  teacher  guided  the  children  in  seeing 
that  not  all  fish  can  live  in  either  the  ocean  or  a  stream;  that  there 
are  both  salt  water  and  fresh  water  fish;  and  that  the  two  kinds 
must  not  be  mixed. 

Quite  naturally,  the  fish  and  other  interesting  beach  curios  led 
to  many  questions.  It  was  surprising  to  the  children  to  discover 
how  many  times  they  had  gone  to  the  beach  and  yet  how  little  they 
actually  knew  about  its  interesting  animal  life.  Such  questions  as 
these  were  asked:  Is  an  octopus  dangerous?  What  is  the  "funny 
thing  at  the  beach  that  looks  like  a  flower?"  ( It  proved  to  be  a 
sea  anemone. )  Could  all  the  shells  and  sea  life  shown  be  found  at 
the  beach?  Where  would  you  look? 

In  answer  to  this  last  question  the  children  listed  on  the  board 
the  following  specific  places  to  find  specimens: 

1.  Along  the  Shore.  There  are  animals  that  come  to  the  shore  to 
look  for  food  at  low  tide.  The  starfish  is  one  of  these  creatures.  Some 
animals  wait  for  the  tide  to  bring  them  food.  These  can  be  found  along 
the  rocks  and  on  the  shore  in  tide  pools.  The  sea  anemone  lives  on  the 
rocks  and  waits  for  its  food. 

2.  Underneath  Seaweed.  This  is  an  important  source  for  specimens, 
especially  crabs  and  live  limpets. 

3.  In  the  Sand.    There  are  many  sand  crabs  under  the  sand. 

Making  Plans.  When  the  teacher  asked  the  children  if  they 
would  like  to  take  a  trip  to  the  beach  and  see  what  they  could  find, 
every  child  was  anxious  to  go.  An  observer  who  watched  the  chil- 
dren both  make  their  plans  and  evaluate  their  trip  said: 

Just  to  preclude  any  catastrophes,  lost  children,  or  nerve-racked  bus 
drivers  and  teachers,  the  planning  of  the  trip  began  with  a  real  down- 
to-earth  discussion  of  on-the-bus  manners.  Strong  class  taboos  were 
placed  upon  such  actions  as  yelling,  moving  about,  and  eating  in  the 
bus;  they  were  not  going  to  bother  the  driver  either.  Ordinary  conver- 
sation was  encouraged,  because  *VeTl  have  so  much  to  talk  about  com- 
ing and  going."  Then  the  children  set  standards  for  their  actions  at  the 
beach.  First  of  all,  it  was  decided  that,  since  this  was  primarily  a 
searching  expedition,  swimming  was  "out."  Staying  with  a  group  was 
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the  most  satisfactory  way  of  avoiding  mishaps.  There  was  to  be  an 
adult  in  charge  of  every  group. 

Then  came  the  question  "What  shall  we  wear?"  Old  clothes  and 
tennis  shoes  seemed  to  be  the  best  answer  to  this  question.  Although 
the  class  would  return  in  time  for  lunch,  it  was  suggested  that  fruit 
might  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  hungry. 

Only  one  more  item  was  necessary  to  complete  the  list  of  things 
needed— containers.  Paper  sacks  would  do  for  dry  shells;  tin  cans  cut 
smoothly  around  the  edges  could  be  used  for  live  creatures  that  lived  in 
the  salt  water. 

Conversation  about  sea  life  was  emphasized.  The  teacher  had  read 
about  "Beachcomber  Bobby"  bringing  home  twenty-one  sea  anemones. 
The  class  decided  that  only  one  was  needed  for  study. 

Notes  for  parental  approval  were  sent  home.  All  of  the  parents  but 
one  said  "yes."  One  mother,  obviously  a  believer  in  the  "more-work- 
and-less-pfay"  school,  said  that  she  "hadn't  sent  her  child  to  school  for 
her  to  take  trips  to  the  beach." 

When  the  day  of  the  trip  came,  the  University  of  Southern  California 
bus  took  the  children  to  Cabrillo  Beach  and  waited  for  them.  There  the 
children  divided  into  small  groups.  One  section  went  with  Mrs.  R.  and 
explored  the  rocks  while  the  tide  was  low;  another  group  went  along 
the  beach  with  a  student  teacher;  still  others,  with  their  teacher, 
climbed  along  the  high  cliff  looking  for  fossils.  This  group  was  dis- 
couraged by  its  bad  luck,  but  later  went  out  along  the  breakwater. 
Here  the  children  found  a  crab  which  made  up  for  all  previous  mis- 
fortune, for  he  was  the  'liveliest,  pinchiest,  crawliest"  crab  anyone  could 
hope  to  find.  In  fact,  he  was  so  lively  that  he  was  seized  with  wander- 
lust when  left  that  night  at  school.  The  next  day  the  museum-to-be 
was  minus  one  fine  crab. 

The  live  specimens  were  put  into  cans  of  sea  water;  the  seaweed 
was  rolled  in  wet  newspaper  and  the  shells  packed  into  sacks.  Then  the 
class  visited  the  Museum  of  Marine  and  Shore  Life.  The  children 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  man  in  charge  who  named  some  of  their  un- 
known specimens  for  them.  After  this  the  class  returned  to  the  school. 

The  evaluation  which  occupied  the  conference  period  of  the  next 
day  proceeded  from  two  points  of  view:  (1)  Was  the  trip  worth  while? 
and  (2)  How  well  did  we  maintain  our  standards?  In  answering  the 
first  question  the  class  agreed  that  the  information  gained,  the  variety 
of  specimens,  and  the  fun  had  made  the  trip  more  than  worth  the  time. 
As  for  maintaining  their  standards,  they  felt  that  each  member  had  made 
an  honest  effort  to  do  his  part. 
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The  Current  Events  Program 

Life  is  a  continuous  series  of  fast-moving  events.  Each 
day,  as  we  pick  up  the  morning  paper  or  listen  to  the  radio, 
we  find  that  things  have  happened  while  we  slept.  Some  of 
these  events  are  of  only  passing  interest  but  many  of  them 
may  affect  us  vitally  as  individuals  or  members  of  a  group. 

Things  of  lasting  value  appear  in  books,  but  unless  we 
supplement  them  by  keeping  in  touch  with  current  events, 
we  get  out  of  touch  with  history  in  the  making  and  our  guid- 
ance to  good  citizenship  becomes  unrealistic.  Even  begin- 
ners are  able  to  understand  the  significance  of  certain  events; 
but  by  the  time  children  reach  the  fourth  grade,  current 
events  should  become  a  vital  part  of  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program  provides  a  cast  of  characters  which 
enrich  and  give  meaning  to  life  in  the  school  and  community. 

Among  the  sources  for  the  current  events  program  are 
children's  current  events  papers,  children's  magazines,  and 
the  daily  papers  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  read  them;  radio 
programs,  television  programs,  moving-picture  newsreels, 
etc.,  constitute  additional  sources. 

Until  children  have  developed  sufficient  maturity  of  their 
own  to  take  full  responsibility,  teachers  should  help  them 
select  the  types  of  items  to  read  and  report.  Without  guid- 
ance, children  will  report  upon  the  ephemeral  and  trivial 
and  will  even  revel  in  the  gory  details  of  the  latest  murder. 
One  teacher  successfully  guided  children  in  searching  for 
worth-while  news  items  by  listing  with  the  help  of  the  chil- 
dren the  "important  names  in  the  news."  On  this  list  were 
the  names  of  the  president,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  prime 
minister  of  England,  and  the  like.  Children  were  encouraged 
to  look  especially  for  news  that  involved  these  people.  At 
the  same  time,  they  found  pictures  of  these  dignitaries  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  mounted  the  pictures,  and  put 
them  into  a  permanent  picture  file.  Whenever  important 
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people  were  discussed,  their  pictures  were  shown  and  the 

scenes  of  their  activities  located  on  the  map. 

Children  should  also  be  shown  how  to  take  notes  and  pre- 
pare outlines  from  which  to  give  reports,  etc.  For  the  news 
reports  which  elementary  school  children  will  give,  simple 
single  word  outlines  will  probably  be  satisfactory.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  children  are  reporting  on  George  Washington, 
they  should  be  shown  how  the  words  "cherry  tree"  will  help 
them  recall  the  famous  story  about  our  first  president's 
honesty.  If  outlines  become  too  long  and  involved  children 
tend  to  rely  upon  them  too  much  and  their  reports  may  lose 
interest  and  spontaneity.  The  children  should  work  out,  co- 
operatively, standards  for  giving  reports,  and  decide  the  ex- 
tent to  which  illustrations  and  maps  will  be  used,  how  long 
reports  should  be,  and  how  well  prepared  the  participants 
should  be.  They  should  also  develop  standards  for  the  audi- 
ence and  for  audience  participation.  The  following  lists  of 
standards  which  were  developed  in  a  fifth  grade  class  will 
suggest  the  type  of  standards  which  might  be  stressed: 

STANDARDS  FOR  SPEAKER 

1.  Choose  the  most  important  and  interesting  parts 

2,  Know  the  materials 
8.  Face  the  audience 

4.  Speak  clearly  and  distinctly 

5.  Hold  pictures  so  everyone  can  see 

STANDARDS  FOR  AUDIENCE 

1.  Give  courteous  attention  to  the  speaker 

2.  Add  additional  facts 

3.  Ask  pertinent  questions 

4.  Criticize  constructively 

Satisfying  Human  Relations 

If  the  first  four  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  social  studies 
program  functioned  adequately  there  would  be  no  need  for  a 
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special  section  on  developing  satisfying  human  relations. 
Such  relations  would  naturally  emerge  from  the  activities  of 
the  ideal  classroom.  However,  there  are  wide  differences 
among  individuals;  some  children  are  bright,  and  some  are 
slow;  some  do  very  well  in  their  classroom  democracy,  some 
drag  their  feet,  and  a  few  become  problems.  Some  develop 
cheerful  helpful  dispositions;  others  are  shy  and  retiring;  still 
others  are  antisocial, 

No  program,  however  well-conceived  and  executed,  can 
cope  with  such  complexity  and  aid  all  children  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  social  studies  to  a  satisfactory  degree. 
For  this  reason  many  school  systems  are  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  this  problem  of  developing  better  human  relations 
because  it  is  so  vital  to  the  achievement  of  good  citizenship. 
Even  the  disinterested,  dull  child  who  fails  in  most  of  his  daily 
tasks  can  profit  from  merely  living  in  the  right  classroom 
climate  which  meets  his  most  basic  social  needs.  Thus  the 
problems  of  maladjustment  which  persist  in  spite  of  a  theo- 
retically correct  program  are  identified  and  attacked  directly 
as  well  as  indirectly. 

Discovering  Personal  Difficulties  of  Pupils.  The  child  who 
is  failing  to  contribute  to  or  even  to  profit  from  his  ordinary 
classroom  democracy  can,  nevertheless,  become  a  coopera- 
tive member  of  the  group  and  a  good  follower  if  his  difficulties 
are  identified  and  his  needs  met.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  meas- 
ure his  intelligence  and  his  achievement  and  determine  his 
interests,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  identify  his  secret 
frustrations,  his  fears,  and  his  unsatisfied  longings.  The  child 
must  feel  secure;  he  must  succeed  sufficiently  well  at  some 
thing  or  things  so  that  he  has  a  sense  of  personal  worth.  He 
must  be  sufficiently  like  the  group  in  some  respects  so  that  he 
identifies  himself  with  it  and  has  a  feeling  of  belonging.  He 
must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  social  standards  and  suffi- 
cient social  skills  so  that  he  does  not  lose  his  contact  with  his 
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fellows  and  can  continue  to  communicate  with  them  and 
profit  by  this  association  to  whatever  extent  his  abilities  will 
permit. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  identify  these  secret  feelings  and  frustrations  and  fears 
of  children  by  mere  contact  with  the  pupils  in  the  classroom. 
Failure  to  identify  them  in  the  past  has  resulted  in  serious 
types  of  emotional  difficulties.  As  the  child  leaves  school  to 
take  his  place  in  out-of -school  society  his  inability  to  adjust 
often  leads  him  into  antisocial  conduct,  juvenile  delinquency, 
jail,  prison  camp,  or  to  a  complete  mental  breakdown  requir- 
ing treatment  in  a  mental  hospital.  But  this  number,  large 
as  it  is,  is  extremely  small  as  compared  to  that  group,  never 
quite  defeated  but  never  successful,  which  constitutes  so  large 
a  segment  of  our  population. 

Few  schools  can  afford  clinical  or  educational  psycholo- 
gists. However,  such  service  is  becoming  increasingly  com- 
mon. Personality,  mental  health,  and  temperament  tests  are 
being  used  with  greater  frequency  and  effectiveness.  Suc- 
cessful teachers  are  taking  additional  work  in  educational  and 
clinical  psychology  and  are  learning  to  give  and  interpret 
such  tests.  The  most  difficult  cases  are  referred  to  psycholo- 
gists when  they  are  available;  and  those  with  special  interest 
and  training  in  this  field  are  assisting  their  colleagues  in  gain- 
ing a  better  understanding  in  identifying  and  helping  children 
with  personality  difficulties. 

What  Teachers  Can  Do.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
which  the  classroom  teacher  can  do  to  give  children  a  feeling 
of  security  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth?  A  group  of  teach- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  made  the  following  practical  suggestions. 

1.  Be  sure  that  every  child  finds  something  to  do  that  he  can 
do  successfully.  Even  if  it  is  only  straightening  the  library  table, 
the  child's  ego  will  be  bolstered  if  the  teacher  and  other  pupils  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  he  does  it  well. 
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2.  Be  sure  that  work  is  never  so  difficult  for  a  child  that  he  be- 
comes frustrated  and  unhappy. 

3.  Listen  attentively  to  the  child's  ideas  and  treat  his  opinions 
with  respect. 

4.  Never  ridicule,  laugh  at,  or  use  sarcasm  with  children. 

5.  Be  sure  that  every  child  has  a  share  in  group  activities,  and 
see  that  no  child  is  left  out. 

6.  Pay  special  attention  to  new  children.    Be  sure  to  see  that 
someone  is  responsible  for  helping  them  get  acquainted  on  the 
playground  as  well  as  in  the  room. 

7.  Encourage  children  when  they  show  any  effort.    Comment 
upon  improvement,  even  though  the  results  are  far  from  perfect. 

8.  Try  to  make  every  child  feel  capable  and  able  to  do  the 
things  expected  of  him. 

9.  Show  a  personal  interest  in  each  child. 

10.  If  a  child  does  something  incorrectly,  try  to  discover  why 
he  had  difficulty  and  help  him  with  it. 

11.  If  a  child  is  left  out  of  the  group,  if  he  is  isolated,  find  some- 
one to  work  with  him.    Try  never  to  let  him  feel  he  is  without 
friends. 

12.  Avoid  situations  in  which  children  choose  sides  in  public. 
It  is  devastating  to  the  ego  of  a  child  to  be  one  of  the  last  to  be 
chosen.   If  teams  need  to  be  chosen,  do  it  in  private  with  only  the 
team  captains  present. 

13.  Compliment  children  upon  the  way  they  do  things,  upon 
their  appearance,  etc. 

14.  When  children  experience  failure,  tell  them  that  everyone 
fails  at  times.   The  only  people  who  never  fail  are  those  who  never 
try  to  do  things. 

15.  Pay  attention  to  health  factors,  because  the  child  who  feels 
tired  or  ill  feels  less  happy  and  successful. 

16.  If  necessary,  explain  to  parents  how  to  help  their  children 
feel  more  successful  and  secure. 

17.  Recognize  the  fact  that  lying,  stealing,  and  cheating  are  all 
signs  of  insecurity  and  attempts  to  protect  the  ego  of  the  offender. 
Deal  with  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child's  security  is  in- 
creased rather  than  decreased. 
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The  school  situation  offers  many  incidental  ways  in  which 
teachers  may  help  children  become  conscious  of  the  needs  of 
others  and  helpful  to  them,  thus  improving  social  relations. 
Many  of  the  newer  courses  of  study  are  making  definite  sug- 
gestions for  experiences  in  social  living  which  wi!'  result  in 
more  satisfying  human  relations.  Often  the  attitudes,  appre- 
ciations, and  other  objectives  for  the  children  are  listed,  to- 
gether with  definite  activities  which  will  help  children 
achieve  them.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this  approach. 

OBJECTIVE  POSSIBLE  ACTIVITIES 

Disposition  and  ability  to  be  co-      1.  Discuss    ways    to    win    new 
operative,  thoughtful,  and  courte-          friends 

ous  2.  Dramatize   ways    to    greet    a 

guest 

3.  Take    the    responsibility    for 
doing  something  for  the  good 
of  the  group 

4.  Tell  about  someone  who  has 
been  especially  helpful 

5.  Assist  some  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren in  the  lunchroom,  at  the 
street  crossing,  etc. 

6.  Etc. 

In  a  recent  study 17  made  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  it  was  found  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
emphasis  upon  ways  of  attaining  better  human  relationships. 
Most  teachers  tend  to  teach  these  relationships  by  using 
teaching  methods  which  will  foster  the  development  of  better 
behavior  patterns  (committee  work,  evaluating  behavior, 
etc. }  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they  handle  problems  that 
arise  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground.  There  was 
almost  unanimous  agreement  that  we  need  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  this  important  aspect  of  the  social  studies  program. 

Another  Important  Consideration:  Improving  Teaching 
Procedures.  Most  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary  school 

17  Hodgson,  op.  cit. 
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are  included  in  the  curriculum  because  people  believe  that 
an  understanding  of  these  particular  fields  is  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  pupil;  this  is  true  of  the  social  studies  as 
well  as  other  areas.  However,  the  social  studies  also  have  a 
unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  education  of  young  people 
in  the  field  of  methodology.  By  the  methods  which  they  use 
teachers  hope  to  give  children  real  experience  and  practice  in 
democratic  living;  they  try  to  encourage  originality,  initiative, 
critical  thinking,  and  individual  and  group  responsibility. 
Thus  the  teaching  procedures  for  the  social  studies  become 
as  important  as  the  subject  matter  itself. 

Units  in  Social  Living.  In  Chapter  5  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  organization  and  teaching  procedures  util- 
ized in  units.  It  is  important  for  the  elementary  teacher  to 
understand  how  units  emerge,  how  subject  matter  is  utilized, 
how  activities  contribute  to  children's  understanding,  and 
how  units  are  evaluated;  for  the  unit  has  become  the  basis  of 
teaching  in  the  social  studies  program. 

Units  may  be  long  or  short;  they  may  be  developed  in  se- 
quence, or  several  less  comprehensive  units  may  be  in  process 
at  the  same  time.  As  Mary  Kelty  has  said,  "Children  learn  in 
a  surprising  variety  of  ways.  Those  who  have  been  well 
taught  along  any  one  of  these  lines  have,  achieved  healthy 
growth  and  satisfactory  development.  No  evidence  has  been 
produced  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  plan  over  the  other." 18 

While  there  may  be  many  short,  disconnected  functional 
units,  there  should  be  a  curriculum  plan  in  which  "sequence 
and  systematic  development  are  the  dominating  criteria  of 
arrangement/'  Only  when  there  is  a  general  guiding  plan  can 
the  sequence  of  life  experiences  assure  a  steady  cumulative 
development  in  powers,  abilities,  and  skills  from  grade  to 

18  Mary  G.  Kelty,  "Principles,  Procedures,  and  Content,"  The  Future  of 
the  Social  Studies  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  National  Council  for  the  Social  Stud- 
ies, 1939),  p.  59. 
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grade.    Kelty  has  suggested  that  the  sequence  of  units  in  the 

social  studies  may  well  follow  any  of  these  patterns: 19 

1.  Units  grouped  about  a  core  of  development  of  geographic 
understandings,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  skills 

2.  Units  grouped  about  a  core  of  historical  understandings,  atti- 
tudes, appreciations,  and  skills 

3.  Alternating  units  from  different  cores 

4.  Units  arranged  in  sequences  following  themes,  generalizations, 
or  big  ideas 

5.  Units  arranged  in  a  sequence  following  an  aspect  of  civilization, 
a  thread,  or  a  topic 

6.  Units  arranged  in  sequence  following  the  functions  of  society 
or  the  social  processes 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  the  unit  is  that  it  unifies  living 
by  cutting  across  many  subject  fields  to  the  pupil's  own  expe- 
rience and  to  society  in  general.  Pupil  learnings  are  so  woven 
together  with  allusions  and  cross-references  that  experiences 
become  meaningful  and  lasting.  The  more  immediately 
they  relate  to  the  pupil  and  his  environment  the  more  vivid 
and  tangible  become  these  references.  As  Lacey  has  com- 
mented,20 "The  most  important  units  in  social  studies  are  those 
units  which  directly  affect  the  social  adaptation  of  the  child. 
These  necessarily  grow  out  of  his  interests  in  nature,  in  how 
people  live,  in  the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  about  him, 
in  special  day  celebrations,  in  current  topics  of  national  or 
community  interest,  in  his  own  health,  personal  safety,  and 
his  problems  of  conduct/* 

Activities  in  the  Social  Studies.  "Learning  by  doing"  and 
"activities"  are  terms  which  have  become  as  common  in  edu- 
cational parlance  as  "units  of  work."  Kilpatrick  21  succinctly 

is  Ibid.,  p.  58. 

20  Joy  M.  Lacey,  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 
(Minneapolis:  Burgess  Publishing  Co.,  1941),  p.  60. 

21  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  Research  Staff,  Youth  Serves  the  Community  (New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1936),  p.  14. 
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expressed  the  point  of  view  of  many  modern  educators  wlien 
he  wrote: 

We  wish  activities  because  these  mean  life.  They  mean  that  children 
and  youth  are  to  learn  by  grappling,  as  intelligently  as  we  can  help  them 
do  it,  with  situations  that  to  them  are  so  real  as  to  call  for  vigorous, 
active  efforts.  Only  as  people,  young  and  old,  are  thus  aroused  within 
to  put  forth  efforts,  do  they  really  care,  or  really  think,  or  really  try. 
Only  as  they  are  confronted  with  some  actual,  tangible,  challenging  sit- 
uation do  people  set  up  really  guiding  aims  or  really  plan  thoughtfully 
for  attaining  those  aims.  Only  as  there  is  such  a  confronting  situation 
accepted  for  action  are  all  the  aspects  of  the  organism  called  adequately 
together  into  play  so  that  the  all-round  educative  effects  of  thinking  and 
feeling  and  acting  can  be  properly  coordinated.  Moreover,  only  such 
an  actual  evolving  situation  can  call  out  and  test  all  the  successive  phases 
of  thought  and  action. 

For  a  time,  some  extremists  in  elementary  education  felt 
that  any  activity  had  value  and  "activity  for  activity's  sake" 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Recently  there  has  been  a  more 
careful  evaluation  of  activities,  and  teachers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  guide  children  into  activities  which  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  individual  in  terms  of  the  educa- 
tional goals  which  have  been  accepted.  This  trend  toward 
more  careful  evaluation  of  activities  is  as  desirable  as  the 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  and  variety  of  activities  in 
which  children  engage. 

Interested  teachers  who  wish  to  help  children  vary  the  type 
and  number  of  learning  experiences  can  find  many  compre- 
hensive lists  of  activities  which  have  value.  The  Fourteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  has  an  ex- 
cellent list.  The  following  suggestions  were  taken  from  the 
Texas  State  Course  of  Study:  22 

1.    CONSTKUCTTNG 

a)  Build  a  sundial,  make  a  clock  face 

6)   Make  a  scrapbook  of  great  Americans,  a  book  of  biographies 

of  local  representative  citizens 

22  Texas  State  Department  of  Education,  Tentative  Course  of  Study  for 
Years  One  Through  Six  (Austin,  Tex.,  1936),  pp.  159-64. 
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2.  VISITING 

a)  Visit  stores  to  see 

(1)  Different  kinds  of  furniture 

(2)  Hardware,  noting  articles  made  of  steel 

(3)  Groceries,  noting  goods  from  other  states  and  countries 

(4)  Dry  goods,  noting  materials  and  their  sources 

b)  Visit  bank,  telephone,  and  telegraph  offices 

3.  EXPERIMENTING 

a)  Plant  a  garden:  bulbs,  flowers,  and  shrubs 

b)  Experiment  with  a  compass  to  see  how  it  is  used 

4.  OBSERVING 

a)  Watch  the  construction  of  a  new  building:  note  modern  con- 
veniences, pattern,  materials,  and  fire  hazards 

b)  Observe  the  moon  changes,  the  North  Star,  Big  and  Little 
Dippers;  learn  to  tell  directions 

5.  TALKING    (telling    stories,    discussing,   contributing   experiences, 
debating) 

a)  Discuss  the  use  and  need  of  passports 

b)  Discuss  natural  forces  against  which  people  must  defend  them- 
selves,   such   as   earthquakes,    volcanoes,    tornadoes,    floods, 
droughts 

6.  LISTENING  (radio  programs,  music,  speakers) 

a)  Listen  to  radio  programs  from  another  country 

b)  Listen  to  a  policeman  tell  the  causes  of  accidents  that  can  be 
eliminated 

7.  SHARING  AND  SERVING 

a)  Give  first  aid 

b)  Send  Christmas  and  birthday  gifts  to  mothers,  elderly  people, 
orphans,  etc. 

S.  COLLECTING 

a)  Collect  humorous  stories  of  Americans  and  people  of  other  lands 

b)  Collect  news  clippings  and  magazine  articles  on  soil  conserva- 
tion and  reforestation 

9.  DBAMATTZING 

a)  Practice  good  posture,  sitting,  walking,  and  standing 

b)  Dramatize  a  foreigner  taking  out  citizenship  papers 
10.  SEEING  (visual  aids) 

a)  Give  historical  picture  shows 

b)  Exhibit  pictures  of  animals  of  all  lands 
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11.  PLANNING 

a)  Make  plans  for  beautifying  school  interior  and  grounds 
6)  Plan  a  country  fair 

12.  PLAYING 

a)  Organize  a  travel  bureau  where  a  few  try  to  induce  others  to 
buy  and  take  trips  to  countries  via  their  transportation  com- 
panies 

fe)  Play  circus 
IS.  WRITING 

a)  Publish  a  health  newspaper 

b )  Write  a  letter  of  thanks,  of  appreciation 

14.  REABING 

a)  Read  folklore,  fables,  myths,  and  fairy  stories  of  various  peoples 

b)  Read  reports  from  the  Highway  Department,  showing  the  share 
of  expense  of  roads  paid  by  commercial  motors  and  vehicles 

15.  SINGING  (singing  songs  and  playing  instruments) 

a)  Sing  songs  children  of  other  lands  sing 

b)  Sing  American  patriotic  songs 

16.  REPRESENTING  GRAPHICALLY 

a)  Make  a  weather  chart 

b)  Make  a  products  map  of  Texas 

17.  INTERVIEWING 

a)  Interview  mayor,  fire  chief,  chief  of  police,  physician,  and  make 
reports  to  school 

b)  Interview  visiting  personalities  with  reference  to  topics  of  cur- 
rent interest 

18.  PARTICIPATING  IN  ORGANIZATIONS 
#)  Plan  and  carry  out  an  election 

6)  Organize  your  schoolroom  on  basis  of  the  city  government 

19.  ANALYZING  (surveying,  discovering,  comparing) 

a)  Survey  health  conditions  in  the  community,  and  make  a  report 

to  the  health  officer 
6)  Survey  services  rendered  by  the  Highway  Department  for  the 

protection  of  Me 

20.  EXHIBITING   (demonstrating,  advertising,  displaying,  giving  pro- 
grams) 

a)  Present  program  before  a  civic  club  showing  some  need  of  the 
city  as  children  see  it 

b)  Send  exhibits  to  schools 
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What  About  Controversial  Issues?  Although  most  teach- 
ers do  not  consider  the  problem  of  controversial  issues  as  seri- 
ous at  the  elementary  level  as  in  the  secondary  school,  because 
of  the  simplicity  of  curriculum  content  and  the  immaturity  of 
the  pupils,  they  still  label  some  topics  as  "perilous."  Many 
teachers  either  avoid  or  try  to  handle  tactfully  problems 
which  are  related  to  religion,  sex,  race,  and  local  politics. 

Should  teachers  avoid  controversial  issues  in  the  class- 
room? Perhaps  the  most  obvious  answer  lies  in  the  nature 
of  social  studies  themselves  which  "cannot  be  fixed  up  like 
the  multiplication  table,  beyond  debate,  good  for  all  times 
and  places."  It  is  impossible  to  encourage  boys  and  girls 
to  think,  to  face  problem  situations,  or  to  encourage  thought- 
ful reading  in  certain  areas  without  meeting  controversial 
issues. 

If  we  grant  that  problems  which  in  the  past  have  been 
treated  with  silence  and  repression  should  be  handled  more 
effectively  in  the  classroom,  what  method  should  the  teacher 
use  in  dealing  with  them?  Obviously  children  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  reflect  the  opinions,  the  religious  and  racial  preju- 
dices which  they  have  learned  at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  teach 
broad-mindedness,  independent  thinking,  and  tolerance  with- 
out gaining  the  ill-will  of  some  parents. 

On  the  upper  grade  level,  where  such  issues  are  more  likely 
to  arise,  some  teachers  have  a  frank  discussion  with  the  pupils 
concerning  the  possibility  of  getting  wrong  impressions  about 
the  source  of  information  in  a  social  studies  discussion,  show- 
ing how  injustice  may  be  done  by  misinterpreting  other 
people.  Perhaps  a  code  of  fair  play  might  be  formulated, 
including  such  items  as: 

1.  Be  careful  to  recall  definitely  who  did  the  talking. 

2.  Remember  that  the  teacher  tries  to  help  children  think,  not 
*    merely  to  tell  them  the  answers;  so  she  encourages  children 

to  discuss  both  sides  of  a  problem,  not  just  one  side. 

3.  Remember  that  careless  quoting  may  cause  great  injustice. 
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Other  teachers  find  it  worth  while  to  remind  the  children 
that  our  forefathers  came  to  America  to  seek  freedom  and  that 
freedom  includes  the  right  to  have  and  to  express  one's  own 
opinions.  They  say  that  people  in  our  country  have  different 
beliefs;  one  person  may  believe  one  thing  and  his  friend  an- 
other. Wise  men  gather  all  the  facts  and  then  make  up  their 
minds.  However,  they  treat  people  with  different  ideas  with 
respect  and  consideration;  otherwise  they  are  depriving  them 
of  their  freedom. 

Developing  Habits  of  Thinking:  Solving  Problems.    The 

present  chaotic  social  scene  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
training  children  in  meeting  problems.  If  adults  are  success- 
fully to  solve  difficult  social  and  economic  problems,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  meet  their  difficulties 
more  effectively  if  they  have  had  experience  as  children  in 
facing  and  solving  their  own  problems. 

As  Aristotle  once  said,  "We  never  really  think  reflectively 
until  we  reach  a  'fork  in  the  road'  and  have  to  decide  which  is 
the  best  course  to  take/*  So  real  problems  in  the  classroom 
are  more  than  mere  factual  questions;  they  should  be  directed 
toward  making  choices  as  a  guide  to  action.  While  no  one 
problem  would  manifest  all  these  qualities,  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  teaching  problem  in  social  studies  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 23 

1.  It  should  appeal  to  the  pupils  as  worthy  of  solution. 

2.  It  should  be  possible  of  solution,  or  at  least  it  should  be 
possible  to  form  tentative  opinions  as  to  the  solution. 

3.  It  should  relate  in  some  way  to  things  with  which  the  pupils 
are  familiar. 

4.  It  should  be  challenging;  vividly  stated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion.   It  probably  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  question, 
though  that  form  is  not  essential. 

5.  It  should  be  phrased  in  familiar  words. 

23  Lester  B.  Rogers,  Fay  Adams,  and  Walker  Brown,  Teachers  Manual  far 
the  Story  of  Nations  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1940),  p.  8, 
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6.  It  should  be  comprehensive;  broad  enough  to  encompass 
the  significant  elements  of  at  least  a  major  aspect  of  the  unit 

7.  It  should  be  of  the  type  to  induce  discussion;  that  is,  not 
cut-and-dried  as  to  solution,  but  allowing  several  possible 
interpretations  or  solutions. 

8.  It  should  be  so  phrased  as  to  demand  the  use  of  facts. 

How  We  Think.  In  his  analysis  of  the  thinking  process, 
Dewey  has  outlined  the  steps  in  thinking  in  this  way:  (1) 
origin  of  the  problem-some  perplexity,  confusion,  or  doubt; 
(2)  a  tentative  plan  of  solution  based  upon  past  experience 
and  knowledge;  and  (3)  careful  examination  and  criticism 
of  the  plan  (4)  which  is  finally  tested  through  application,24 

These  steps  in  thinking  can  be  used  to  help  guide  children 
in  solving  their  problems,  regardless  of  their  simplicity  or 
complexity.  They  apply  to  simple  social  problems,  such  as 
deciding  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  sandbox,  to  construc- 
tion problems,  such  as  finding  how  to  brace  the  wings  of  a  toy 
airplane,  or  to  a  strictly  intellectual  problem,  such  as  under- 
standing why  a  gasoline  engine  works. 

Successful  classroom  teachers  sometimes  make  the  follow- 
ing adaptation  of  Dewey's  analysis  in  guiding  a  problem 
solving  lesson  in  the  social  studies: 

1.  State  the  problem  which  has  arisen  clearly  and  concisely. 
In  dealing  with  older  children,  write  it  on  the  board. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  possible  solutions. 

3.  Search  for  data.   This  step  is  often  necessary  since  children 
do  not  have  sufficient  past  experience  and  knowledge  to 
find  the  best  possible  solution. 

4.  Decide  which  is  the  best  solution. 

5.  Test  the  solution  through  application. 

This  was  the  plan  used  by  a  teacher  with  a  group  of  chil- 
dren who  were  studying  aeronautics.  One  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  children  was:  What  causes  a  plane  to  fly?  The 

24  John  Dewey,  How  We  Think  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1933),  pp. 
12-13. 
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following  guesses  were  made  by  members  of  the  class  and 
written  on  die  board,  followed  by  the  individual  child's  name. 

1.  The  propeller  pulls  the  plane.— John 

2.  The  wings  hold  the  plane  up.— Jane 

3.  The  air  supports  the  plane.— -Mary 

4.  The  air  currents  over  the  wing  cause  a  lift  on  the  wing. 
—Douglas 

5.  The  speed  of  the  plane  keeps  it  in  the  air.— Lola 

The  teacher  had  available  a  number  of  reference  books 
about  airplanes,  books  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  adapted 
to  the  reading  abilities  of  different  children.  In  the  research 
period  which  followed,  the  children  read  to  find  whether  their 
guesses  had  been  correct.  There  followed  a  lively  discussion 
in  which  the  children  discovered  that  their  guesses  had  been 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  "Now/'  concluded  one  boy 
with  satisfaction,  "we'll  be  better  judges  of  why  our  model 
planes  do  or  don  t  work  when  we  try  to  fly  them!" 

Construction  Activities.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
general  feeling  among  teachers  of  the  social  studies  that  chil- 
dren need  more  general  physical  activity  and  that  the  ap- 
proach to  learning  should  involve  as  many  of  the  senses  as 
possible.  As  has  been  pungently  remarked,  "It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  learning  is  so  commonly  dependent  on  the  tiny 
muscles  that  wag  the  tongue  and  the  pen."  Certainly  con- 
struction activities  offer  many  opportunities  not  only  to 
clarify  concepts  but  to  encourage  initiative,  responsibility, 
cooperation,  critical  judgment,  and  other  habits  and  attitudes 
that  characterize  a  good  citizen. 

A  controversy  has  raged  among  social  studies  specialists 
as  to  whether  the  construction  should  be  one  large,  coopera- 
tive piece  of  work  for  the  entire  class  (such  as  a  Mexican 
house  which  might  give  a  background  for  dramatic  play)  or 
whether  children  should  make  small  individual  models  which 
might  later  be  taken  home.  Probably  both  types  of  con- 
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struction  offer  valuable  experiences  and  contribute  to  the 
pupils'  learning  and  satisfaction.  However,  research  indi- 
cates that:  25 

.  . ,  the  best  results  are  secured  from  making  models  which  will  actually 
work,  reproducing  processes,  and  making  symbolic  representations  such 
as  maps;  lesser  values  inhere  in  constructing  models  which  are  only 
superficial  imitations.  There  is  considerable  evidence,  part  of  it  from 
pupils  themselves,  that  adherence  to  standards  of  careful  craftsmanship 
(whether  in  punctuating  themes  or  in  making  maps  or  in  constructing 
models)  is  desirable  both  in  terms  of  work  accomplished  and  in  terms 
of  pupils*  enduring  satisfaction. 

New  Materials  and  Equipment.  With  the  increased  em- 
phasis upon  construction,  activities  and  work  periods,  new 
types  of  equipment  and  materials  have  found  their  way  into 
the  social  studies  laboratory.  Such  tools  as  saws  and  ham- 
mers, formerly  respectable  adjuncts  of  learning  only  in 
manual  training  shops,  are  now  a  regular  part  of  the  classroom 
equipment.  A  third  grade  teacher  listed  the  following  as 
basic  equipment  and  material  for  a  work  period: 

1.  Tools— 6  hammers,  4  saws,  2  planes,  3  drills,  1  workbench, 
and  2  sawhorses 

2.  Materials— paper,  paste,  scissors,  sand  paper,  rope,  nails, 
paint,  clay,  cloth,  needles,  thread,  discarded  materials 
(boxes,  etc.) 

3.  Shelves,  boxes,  and  cupboards  in  which  to  keep  materials 

4.  Reading  materials  and  pictures  relative  to  subject  matter  of 
project 

5.  Materials  for  cleaning  up— clothes,  newspapers,  brushes, 
broom,  dustpan,  etc. 

Books  and  Visual  Aids.  Of  all  the  aids  which  teachers  use 
to  make  social  studies  experiences  vital,  books  are  still  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  social  studies  laboratory,  the  "chem- 

25  Howard  E.  Wilson,  "Social  Studies/*  The  Implications  of  Research  for 
the  Classroom  Teacher,  Joint  Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C.:  American  Edu- 
cational Research  Association,  and  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers, 
National  Education  Association,  February,  1939),  p.  186. 
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ical  reagents  which  make  a  laboratory  possible."  Textbooks 
are  no  longer  the  complete  content  of  a  social  studies  unit, 
but  merely  its  organizational  core,  which  functions  in  con- 
junction with  the  types  of  supplementary  books,  magazines, 
pictures,  and  newspapers  which  give  new  vigor  and  drive  to 
learning.  Every  classroom  in  every  school  should  have  a  well- 
stocked  room  library.  If  books  available  through  regular 
school  sources  are  meager  in  numbers  and  quality,  a  real  prob- 
lem challenges  the  ingenuity  of  both  the  teacher  and  the 
children.  Books  and  materials  must  be  gathered  from  public 
libraries  and  from  the  homes  of  the  children;  bulletins  must 
be  collected  and  utilized.  When  children  find  their  own 
books,  set  standards  for  their  care  and  use,  and  devise  a 
system  of  checking  them  in  and  out,  the  preparation  of  a  room 
library  may  become  an  excellent  social  studies  unit  in  itself. 

One  type  of  visual  aid  which  is  often  overlooked  or  given 
mere  cursory  attention  is  the  illustrations  in  books  them- 
selves; instead  of  a  casual  glance  children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  discuss  what  they  see  in  pictures.  Also,  constant 
reference  to  maps  and  globes  helps  to  clarify  children's  ideas 
of  direction  and  distance.  The  "map  and  globe  habit"  is  as 
important  in  clarifying  concepts  about  location  as  the  "dic- 
tionary habit"  is  in  building  a  vocabulary. 

Both  still  and  motion  pictures  make  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  classroom.  Teachers  find  them  helpful  in  vividly  por- 
traying life  in  other  lands,  making  important  historical  events 
and  incidents  live  in  the  children's  imaginations,  and  teaching 
about  industrial  processes.  When  there  is  careful  preparation 
before  the  showing  of  a  picture,  including  a  discussion  of 
what  to  look  for,  and  a  subsequent  analysis  and  review  after 
the  picture  is  shown,  children  profit  greatly  from  the  use  of 
such  visual  aids. 

Citizenship  Education  Project.  Teachers  College  of  Co- 
lumbia University  organized  the  Citizenship  Education  Proj- 
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ect  to  help  the  teachers  of  the  nation  to  do  a  better  job  of  de- 
veloping good  citizens.  It  obtained  thousands  of  suggestions 
from  successful  teachers  and  from  them  and  other  sources, 
developed  a  series  of  procedures  called  Laboratory  Practices. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  Supreme  Court  Decisions  contributed  to  a  list 
of  basic  principles  called  the  Premises  of  American  Liberty. 
In  order  to  help  teachers  locate  quickly  books,  articles,  mov- 
ing pictures,  slides,  speeches,  etc.,  a  Materials  Card  File  was 
developed;  it  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  estimated  that  it 
would  take  one  teacher  thirty  years  to  produce  it. 

This  project  is  carried  on  through  workshops  for  groups  of 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Hundreds  of  school 
systems  in  over  forty  states  have  already  participated.  The 
use  of  project  materials  does  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
materials  or  procedures  in  use  in  any  school;  they  merely  help 
teachers  do  their  work  better. 

While  utilized  primarily  by  secondary  and  higher  schools, 
the  materials  and  the  workshops  have  much  of  value  for  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Citizenship  Education  Study.26  This  study  was  sponsored 
by  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  and  Wayne  University  and 
carried  on  under  a  grant  from  the  William  Volker  Charities 
Fund,  Inc.  It  produced  an  Evaluation  Framework  based  on 
two  major  factors:  (1)  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy, and  ( 2 )  the  facts  of  child  growth  and  development.  Its 
major  purpose  was  to  provide  a  means  of  evaluating  school 
practices  from  these  two  points  of  view. 

Among  other  materials  the  staff  published  Understanding 
Democracy,  based  on  four  considerations:  (1)  Dignity  and 
Worth  of  the  Individual,  (2)  Man  Can  and  Should  Govern 
Himself,  (3)  Understanding  Democracy's  Privileges  and 

26  Stanley  E.  Dimond  (Director,  The  Citizenship  Education  Study),  "De- 
troit Citizenship  Study/*  Social  Education,  Vol.  12  (December,  1948),  pp. 
356-58. 
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Their  Attendant  Responsibilities,  and  (4)  The  Use  of  the 
Method  of  Intelligence  in  Solving  Problems. 

Democratic  Citizenship  and  Development  of  Children.,  an- 
other publication  of  the  staff,  contains  valuable  materials  on 
the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  learning  characteristics 
and  needs  of  pupils  of  the  following  age  groups:  6-9;  9-12;  IS- 
IS; and  16-18. 

The  Radio  an  Auditory  Aid.  Potentially  the  radio  is  an 
important  educational  aid  in  the  social  studies;  within  the  next 
few  years  we  can  expect  to  see  it  used  to  far  greater  advantage 
in  the  elementary  school.  While  the  difficulties  involved  in 
synchronizing  broadcasts  and  classroom  work  are  great,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  radio  as  an  aid  to  learning  encourages 
teachers  to  place  new  emphasis  upon  the  use  of  this  new  me- 
dium. The  radio  can  enrich  the  child's  experience  in  many 
ways,  among  them  being  the  following:  by  making  historic 
and  current  events  vivid  through  dramatic  portrayals,  by  pre- 
senting and  interpreting  music  that  children  can  enjoy,  and  by 
transporting  children  on  a  magic  carpet  of  sound  to  distant 
lands  and  climes. 

There  are  many  excellent  programs  on  the  air  daily.  Fur- 
thermore, a  teacher's  manual  which  gives  valuable  source  ma- 
terials and  suggestions  accompanies  many  of  these  broadcasts. 

Some  of  the  larger  school  systems  have  monthly  bulletins 
which  suggest  desirable  listening  programs  for  school  chil- 
dren, both  during  and  outside  the  regular  school  hours.  In 
addition,  the  major  national  radio  networks  publish  bulletins 
with  new  notes  about  different  programs,  telling  how  to  se- 
cure scripts,  accompanying  manuals,  and  the  like.  Teachers 
may  determine  what  materials  are  available  by  writing  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  national  networks.  Many  of  these  bulle- 
tins will  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

How  to  Listen.  If  radio  programs  are  to  make  their  great- 
est contribution  to  the  classroom,  children  must  be  taught 
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how  to  listen.  The  following  ten  suggestions  for  successful 
school  listening,  prepared  by  H.  B.  McCarty,  Director  of 
W.H.A.  and  the  Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air,  may  help  teach- 
ers use  broadcasts  more  profitably: 

1.  Provide  listening  equipment  adequate  for  comfortable  lis- 
tening.  Poor  reception  can  ruin  die  finest  program. 

2.  Make  radio  listening  an  integral  part  of  school  work.   It's 
a  rich  source  of  supplementary  material. 

3.  Select  programs  carefully.    Plan  listening  to  correlate  with 
scheduled  work  or  to  motivate  new  activity. 

4.  Prepare  the  class  to  hear  the  broadcast.    Secure  maps, 
paper,  or  other  materials  suggested  by  the  broadcasters. 

5.  Focus  attention  on  the  program  during  the  broadcast.   Sug- 
gested motor,  visual,  or  imaginative  activities  need  assist- 
ance. 

6.  Follow  up  the  broadcast  as  suggested.   Fit  the  program  to 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  class  for  greater  retention. 

7.  Effective  school  broadcasting  requires  personality  at  both 
ends,  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  at  the  microphone.   The 
skill  of  the  teacher  in  using  the  program  is  just  as  important 
as  that  of  the  broadcast  in  presenting  it. 

8.  Don't  make  radio  a  chore  for  yourself  or  your  pupils.    Lis- 
tening should  be  a  pleasure.  Don't  spoil  it  by  too  much 
formality  and  tiring  routine. 

9.  Encourage  listening  by  parents.   Parent-child  discussions 
form  a  splendid  school-home  carry-over. 

10.  Relay  your  constructive  criticisms  to  the  broadcasters. 
They  are  anxious  to  give  you  the  best  programs  possible. 

Television:  Our  Newest  Audio- Visual  Aid.  Within  the 
past  few  years  television  has  found  its  way  into  some  of  our 
classrooms;  in  fact  a  few  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia  27  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  are  using  programs  which  had  been  espe- 
cially telecast  for  classroom  reception.  As  early  as  1949, 
Philadelphia  reported  that  it  had  90  programs  telecast  for  its 

27  Allen  H.  Wetter  and  Martha  A.  Goble,  "How  Philadelphia  Is  Using 
This  New  Classroom  Tool,"  National  Education  Journal,  September,  1949, 
p.  462. 
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schools  and  that  75,000  pupil  observations  were  being  made. 
By  1953  twenty  universities  were  cooperating  with  C.B.S. 
television  network  to  produce  a  weekly  series  of  filmed  pro- 
grams showing  research  activities  in  the  universities.  With- 
out doubt,  television  has  tremendous  possibilities  as  a  class- 
room tool,  particularly  in  the  large  centers  of  population 
where  television  reception  is  good. 

In  many  ways  the  problem  of  utilizing  television  in  the 
classroom  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  utilizing 
radio.  The  following  suggestions,  culled  from  many  reports, 
may  help  interested  teachers  use  this  medium  more  effec- 
tively in  the  classroom  situation: 

Desirable  Activities  Before  the  Telecast 

1.  Discuss  the  topic  of  the  telecast  with  the  students,  share 
information. 

2.  Put  questions  about  the  telecast  topic  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  students  to  watch  for  the  answers  during  the  telecast. 

3.  Discuss  motion  pictures  and  books  related  to  the  topic. 

4.  Use  maps  of  various  lands. 

5.  List  with  the  help  of  the  students  the  things  the  class  wants 
to  know  about  the  topic. 

6.  Look  at  pictures  or  lantern  slides  related  to  the  topic. 

7.  Examine  specimens,  models,  or  articles  related  to  the  topic. 

8.  Write  on  the  board  and  discuss  key  words  related  to  the 
topic. 

9.  Guess,  with  the  class,  what  will  be  covered  in  the  telecast. 

10.  Study  the  telecast  manual  and  carry  out  some  of  its  sug- 
gestions. 

11.  Test  the  receiving  apparatus  in  advance  of  the  telecast. 

12.  Make  plans  to  connect  the  telecast  with  regular  classwork. 

Desirable  Activities  During  the  Telecast 

1.  Have  students  take  notes  on  important  points  made  in  the 
telecast. 

2.  Write  key  words  from  the  telecast  on  the  board. 

3.  Point  out  places  on  a  wall  map  as  they  are  referred  to  in 
the  telecast. 
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Desirable  Activities  Following  the  Telecast 

1.  Discuss  the  most  important  and  interesting  parts  of  the  tele- 
cast. 

2.  Compare  the  pre-telecast  expectations  with  the  actual  tele- 
cast. 

3.  Discuss  the  new  and  unusual  features  of  the  telecast. 

4.  Draw  maps  or  pictures  related  to  the  telecast. 

5*  Look  up  additional  information  related  to  the  telecast. 

6.  Post  pictures,  articles,  and  news  clippings  related  to  the 
telecast. 

7.  Compare  this  telecast  with  others  heard. 

8.  Paint  a  picture  or  model  with  clay  something  suggested  by 
the  telecast. 

9.  Plan  an  excursion  to  some  point  of  interest  mentioned  in 
the  telecast. 

10.  Summarize  the  main  points  made  in  the  telecast. 

11.  Plan  interviews  with  people  who  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  topic. 

12.  Form  class  committees  to  prepare  a  scrapbook  or  a  bulle- 
tin board  display  related  to  this  and  other  telecasts. 

Summary.  The  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  finds  the 
American  people  in  a  rapidly  changing,  chaotic  social  scene 
where  new  problems  and  new  ways  of  life  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves.  If  our  young  citizens  are  to  make  the 
most  of  life  and  to  meet  successfully  these  changing  condi- 
tions, they  must  learn  how  to  work  together  successfully  upon 
these  problems. 

The  social  studies  program  must  be  pointed  more  directly 
toward  helping  children  meet  effectively  their  own  social 
situations,  teaching  them  that  cooperation  and  working  for 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind  are  the  best  ways  of  achiev- 
ing prestige  and  success.  Bearing  in  mind  the  interests, 
needs,  and  abilities  of  children,  teachers  should  discover  their 
social  and  economic  problems  and  develop  the  beginnings  of 
concern  for  important  problems  of  this  type.  Against  the 
background  of  the  immediate  community  environment  and 
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utilizing  community  resources,  teachers  should  lead  children 
to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  life  about  them. 

While  the  unit  has  become  the  basis  for  organizing  the 
planned  developmental  sequence  in  the  social  studies,  the 
socializing  experiences  during  the  whole  school  day  are  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  social  studies  program.  Though  methods 
in  the  social  studies  are  varied,  they  emphasize  planning, 
doing,  and  evaluating  with  maximum  opportunities  for  self- 
direction  and  cooperative  effort.  If  the  best  in  democracy  is 
to  survive  and  flourish,  teachers  must  stress  democratic  living 
in  the  classroom. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Read  a  significant  book  dealing  with  the  changing  social  con- 
ditions of  the  day.   What  are  its  implications  for  the  elemen- 
tary social  studies  program? 

2.  Name  the  prime  purposes  of  social  studies  as  listed  in  the 
Fourteenth  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 
Discuss  the  extent  to  which  you  believe  the  different  objectives 
have  been  achieved  in  our  schools. 

3.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  curriculum  organized  by  "social 
functions." 

4.  Distinguish  between  correlation,  fusion,  and  integration  as 
related  to  a  social  studies  program.   How  are  they  alike? 

5.  Discuss  the  major  ways  in  which  the  community  may  func- 
tion as  a  laboratory  for  the  school. 

6.  How  should  controversial  issues  be  handled  in  the  classroom? 

7.  Outline  a  plan  for  making  an  excursion  to  a  museum  of  natural 
history  profitable  for  a  group  of  sixth  grade  children. 

8.  Compare  a  traditional  series  of  textbooks  in  history  with  a 
newer  series  which  integrates  history,  geography,  and  civics. 
What  differences  do  you  note? 

9.  List  and  discuss  the  newer  materials  and  equipment  becoming 
available  for  social  studies  teachers. 

10.  Outline  an  ideal  social  studies  program  by  indicating  central 
themes  by  grades,  and  organization  of  the  program  at  each 
grade  level. 
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READING:  INCREASING  KNOWLEDGE, 
UNDERSTANDING  AND  THINKING 
ABILITY 


BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  AND  NEWSPAPERS  are  as  typical  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  the  automobile,  the  washing  machine, 
and  the  telephone.  Imagine  what  life  would  be  without  read- 
ing! No  signs,  no  advertisements,  no  letters  from  home,  no 
notes  to  the  milkman  from  the  busy  housewife  unable  to  de- 
liver her  order  in  person.  Without  reading,  the  mere  mechan- 
ics of  life  would  be  disrupted  even  for  the  person  who  insists 
that  he  never  reads. 

While  these  inconveniences  are  unpleasant  to  contemplate, 
the  vital  importance  of  reading  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  its  function  in  thinking  and  solving  problems,  in 
contributing  to  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  in  providing  an 
essential  tool  of  citizenship.  In  thinking  or  solving  problems, 
concise  and  correct  conclusions  are  based  upon  exact  informa- 
tion and  data;  without  reading  there  is  often  little  hope  of 
arriving  at  solutions. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  general  medical  practitioner  who 
carries  on  his  perennial  fight  against  disease  in  the  small  back- 
woods village,  far  from  stimulating  contacts  with  colleagues 
and  clinics.  Medical  journals  and  magazines  keep  him 
abreast  with  the  amazing  developments  in  a  rapidly  changing 
field.  The  story  is  told  of  one  doctor  who  saved  the  life  of  his 
young  daughter  by  using  a  treatment  which  he  had  seen  de- 
scribed only  the  week  before.  In  the  operating  room  this 
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father  stood  looking  in  dismay  at  the  badly  ruptured  appendix 
of  his  child,  knowing  that  she  was  probably  marked  for  death. 
Then  he  remembered  the  impressive  report  from  a  New  York 
hospital  concerning  a  new  treatment  with  sulf  anilimide;  with 
more  than  three  hundred  cases  of  acute  appendicitis,  all 
operated  upon,  there  had  not  been  a  single  death.  Hastily, 
desperately,  the  father  reached  for  a  bottle  and  sprinkled  the 
life-giving  powder  into  the  infected  area.  Sulfanilimide  had 
been  used  for  less  than  a  year  to  treat  acute  appendicitis,  yet 
the  press  had  brought  the  information  from  New  York  to  the 
rural  surgeon  in  time  to  save  his  daughter's  life.  Seldom  does 
reading  function  so  dramatically  in  life,  but  it  is  used  by  the 
scientist,  the  doctor,  the  business  man,  and  the  farmer  in  solv- 
ing their  practical  problems. 

Books  and  the  Interpretation  of  Life.  Not  only  are  books 
"the  keys  to  wisdom's  treasure/'  but  they  are  "keys  to  lands  of 
pleasure."  From  the  time  a  little  child  holds  his  first  colorful 
picture  book  in  chubby  fingers  until  he  reaches  adolescence 
and  maturity,  books  may  bring  increasing  enjoyment  and 
understanding.  There  are  the  classics  in  which  the  greatest 
writers  and  scholars  have  given  their  interpretation  of  life  and 
its  meaning.  There  are  characterizations  of  motives  and  ac- 
tions which  bring  deeper  sympathy  with  human  drives  and 
desires;  word  pictures  of  everyday  sights  so  breath-taking  in 
their  beauty  that  they  help  one  see  with  new  vision;  bits  of 
literature  so  alive  with  meaning  or  so  brimming  with  mirth 
that  they  must  be  shared.  Distant  lands,  strange  people,  and 
stirring  adventure  may  be  recreated  in  a  comfortable  arm 
chair  before  a  crackling  fire.  In  the  rich  imagery  of  poetry 
one  may  live  again  joyful  experiences  from  the  past.  Echoed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  many  readers  who  have  discovered  how 
much  pleasure  and  happiness  may  be  found  between  the  cov- 
ers of  a  book  are  the  words  of  Emilie  Poulsson: 

Books  are  paths  that  upward  lead, 
Come,  let  us  read! 
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Reading  as  a  Tool  of  Citizenship*  In  a  democracy,  where 
important  decisions  of  public  officials  must  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  public  opinion,  reading  becomes  a  tool  of  citizenship.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  based  upon  information  and  the  interpretation 
of  facts;  unless  all  the  facts  are  available  and  presented  with- 
out bias  there  can  be  no  intelligent,  discriminating  decisions. 
Within  recent  years  the  radio  and  television  have  become 
such  important  and  popular  means  of  reaching  the  voting 
public  that  many  have  wondered  if  they  might  not  displace 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  as  molders  of  sentiment.  Con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  radio  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Witness  the  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt's  "fireside 
chats"  which  were  followed  closely  by  both  friends  and  politi- 
cal enemies;  consider  the  myriads  of  commentators  and  news 
analysts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  news  broadcasts  which  may  be 
"tuned  in"  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The  miracle 
of  television  can  transport  anyone  from  his  own  living  room 
to  a  meeting  of  the  state  legislature,  to  a  court  room,  or  to  a 
meeting  of  a  senatorial  committee  investigating  the  activities 
of  criminals  as  quickly  as  could  the  "magic  carpet"  of  Arabian 
Nights  fame.  But  instead  of  negating  the  importance  of 
reading,  these  new  avenues  of  communication  have  only  stim- 
ulated the  organized  reading  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  To  a 
large  extent  the  personality  of  the  speaker  carries  over  the 
ether  emotionalizing  the  reactions  of  the  listener;  facts  and 
information  presented  on  radio  and  television  are  difficult  to 
check  and  organize.  Yet  careful  citizens  must  be  taught  to 
rely  upon  information  which  they  can  verify,  and  to  base  their 
conclusions  upon  facts,  not  emotion.  In  helping  the  thought- 
ful citizen  think  through  difficult  problems  and  make  intelli- 
gent decisions,  reading  becomes  a  more  effective  tool  of  de- 
mocracy than  either  radio  or  television.  These  dramatic  new- 
comers of  the  power  age  bring  music,  drama,  information,  and 
propaganda  into  our  homes;  they  supplement  the  written 
word,  but  do  not  supplant  it. 
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Illiteracy:  A  Menace  to  Democracy.  Since  ability  to  read 
is  an  essential  requirement  for  the  highest  type  of  citizenship, 
Americans  must  be  seriously  concerned  over  illiteracy,  for  it 
is  a  menace  to  democracy  which  has  not  been  vanquished. 
During  the  first  World  War  there  were  over  a  million  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  were  unable  to  read  or  to  write  a  letter  home. 

Twenty  years  later— at  the  time  of  the  second  World  War— 
this  problem  had  not  yet  been  solved.  While  different  in- 
vestigators presented  different  data,  the  statement  that  in  the 
early  days  of  this  war  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  re- 
jected for  army  service  because  they  could  not  pass  a  simple 
reading  test  seems  a  conservative  estimate.  Later,  men  who 
were  unable  to  function  successfully  in  a  modern  army  be- 
cause of  reading  deficiencies  were  given  lessons  in  elementary 
reading  and  writing  for  a  period  of  approximately  thirteen 
weeks.  By  the  end  of  this  time  about  95  per  cent  of  them 
had  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  be  kept  in  the  army  as  effective 
soldiers.1 

This  excellent  record  of  the  army  program  suggests  that 
these  men  might  have  learned  to  read  as  children  if  they  had 
been  given  adequate  instruction;  yet  many  of  these  illiterate 
soldiers  had  attended  the  elementary  school.  Possibly  some 
of  them  had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  reading,  only  to  lose 
the  ability  through  lack  of  use.  Too  often  our  educational 
institutions  have  failed  to  establish  a  desire  to  read  and  a 
permanent  interest  in  reading;  undoubtedly,  they  have  often 
failed  in  teaching  children  how  to  read.  If  reading  is  to  func- 
tion effectively  in  life  it  must  become  an  integral  part  of  life's 
activities.  People  must  know  how  to  use  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  in  solving  business  and  personal  problems, 
and  in  studying  the  issues  of  citizenship. 

1  William  F.  Russell,  "Illiteracy  and  the  Man-Power  Crisis,"  New  Re- 
public, Vol.  107  (October  19,  1942),  pp.  490-92;  Paul  A.  Witty  and  Samuel 
Goldberg,  "The  Army's  Training  Program  for  Illiterate  Non-English  Speaking 
and  Educationally  Retarded  Men/'  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  20 
(December,  1943),  pp.  306-11. 
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Learning  to  Read:  Primary  Grades 

At  the  beginning  of  each  new  school  year,  more  than  two 
million  eager  little  six-year-olds  leave  their  homes  to  enter  the 
first  grade.  For  many  of  them,  beginning  school  seems  a  glo- 
rious adventure;  there  are  friends  to  be  made  and  new  things 
to  do.  At  the  erid  of  the  first  year,  about  one  out  of  every 
five  of  these  eager  children  (in  some  school  systems  as  many 
as  two  out  of  five)  will  experience  bitter  failure  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  meet  the  reading  requirements  for  the 
first  grade.  By  this  time  many  others  will  have  lost  the  thrill 
associated  with  their  picture  books  and  have  found  reading  a 
dreary  task.  Kipling  expresses  the  reaction  of  these  children 
by  describing  one  small  boy  who  laboriously  learned  his  "A's," 
his  "AB's,"  and  his  "ABC's."  Then  after  he  was  able  to  read 
his  first  book  he  threw  it  aside,  saying  in  disgust,  "Now  that 
I  have  learned  to  read,  I  shall  never  read  again!" 

If  reading  is  to  function  adequately  as  a  safeguard  to  de- 
mocracy, something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  initial  dis- 
aster; tfie  first  reading  must  be  a  satisfying,  worth-while  ex- 
perience. Fortunately,  within  recent  years  there  have  been 
fewer  failures  in  reading  and  fewer  children  who  emerge  from 
their  initial  stage  of  guidance  with  minds  set  against  reading. 
This  improvement  can  be  traced  to  the  recognition  by  teach- 
ers of  the  importance  of  reading  readiness  before  the  child  is 
asked  to  read  and  to  the  use  of  better  techniques  in  the  intro- 
duction of  reading  experiences, 

When  Is  the  Child  Ready  to  Read?  Three  decades  ago  the 
school  assumed  that  the  child  was  ready  to  read  when  he  en- 
tered the  school  at  six  years  of  age.  Since  then,  investigators 
have  challenged  this  assumption,2  insisting  that  readiness  for 
reading  does  not  depend  upon  a  single  factor,  like  chronologi- 

2  M.  V.  Morphett  and  C.  W.  Washburne,  "When  Should  Children  Begin 
to  Read?"  Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  29.  (1931),  pp.  496-503; 
R.  Streitz,  "When  Should  Reading  Experiences  Begin?"  Progressive  Educa- 
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cal  age,  but  upon  a  number  of  considerations.  Although 
these  factors  have  been  variously  classified  by  different  writ- 
ers, intelligence,  language  ability,  experience,  physical  de- 
velopment, and  social  behavior,  all  play  an  important  part  in 
determining  when  a  child  is  ready  to  read. 

Intelligence.  Teachers  have  long  realized  that  intelli- 
gence is  closely  related  to  reading  ability.  Not  only  does  the 
slow  child  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  but  he  progresses 
at  a  much  slower  rate. 

While  intelligence  may  be  expressed  either  in  terms  of  in- 
telligence quotient  (LQ.)  or  mental  age  (M.A.),  in  consider- 
ing readiness  to  read,  mental  age  is  a  more  usable  measure 
because  it  indicates  the  level  of  reading  difficulty  at  which  a 
child  is  able  to  work.  There  is  not  complete  agreement 
among  investigators  concerning  the  exact  mental  age  at  which 
children  can  begin  to  read  and  make  satisfactory  progress. 
Quite  obviously  progress  in  reading  is  conditioned  by  such 
other  factors  as  the  difficulty  of  the  reading  materials  and  the 
teaching  methods  used.  However,  Gates  3  found  that  aver- 
age five-year-olds  can  be  taught  to  read  with  highly  individu- 
alized instruction.  With  ordinary  reading  materials  and 
standards  of  accomplishment,  in  an  ordinary  school  situation, 
Morphett  and  Washburne  *  concluded  that  children  who  en- 
ter the  first  grade  with  mental  ages  below  six  are  likely  to  fail 
and  that  success  is  most  frequent  if  the  child  has  a  mental  age 
of  78  months  or  above.  This  last  standard  of  78  months  has 
been  widely  accepted  by  many  writers  as  the  minimum  men- 
tal age  for  beginning  reading  instruction.  Perhaps,  as  some 
writers  suggest,  it  might  be  better  to  leave  reading  instruction 
until  an  age  when  children  might  profit  more  richly  from  the 

tion,  Vol.  13  ( 1936),  pp.  325-32;  Paul  A.  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  "Preventing 
Reading  Disability:  The  Reading  Readiness  Factor,"  Educational  Admin- 
istration and  Supervision,  Vol.  22  (1936),  pp.  401-18. 

3  Arthur  I.  Gates,  "The  Necessary  Mental  Age  for  Beginning  Reading/* 
Elementary  School  Journal,  Vol.  37  (1937),  497-508. 

4  Op.  cit. 
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experience.  Witty  and  Kopel 5  have  suggested  that  with  the 
average  child,  reading  instruction  might  well  be  postponed 
until  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  with  first-hand  impres- 
sions substituted  for  the  vicarious  experiences  of  reading. 
Regardless  of  its  merit,  this  suggestion  would  so  revolution- 
ize the  entire  program  of  the  primary  school  that  there  is 
little  chance  that  it  will  be  accepted  or  even  seriously  con- 
sidered by  most  conservative  educators, 

Language  Ability.  Although  Julia  had  been  born  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  her  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  ex- 
tremely limited;  Spanish  was  the  language  spoken  in  her 
home.  What  little  English  she  knew  had  been  picked  up  on 
the  streets  in  playing  with  other  children.  Even  though  Julia 
was  a  bright  child  ( I.Q.  112 ) ,  she  found  it  difficult  to  progress 
satisfactorily  in  reading.  Had  she  been  below  average  men- 
tally, the  handicap  would  have  been  severe. 

The  necessity  for  an  adequate  understanding  of  spoken 
language  in  learning  to  read  is  obvious.  While  most  six- 
year-old  children  have  a  speaking  vocabulary  of  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  some  fall  definitely  below  this  standard 
because  of  their  restricted  home  backgrounds  or  because  of 
special  handicaps,  such  as  defective  hearing  or  limited  intelli- 
gence. When  the  child's  vocabulary  is  limited,  special  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  upon  first-hand  experiences  and  con- 
versation. 

Visual  and  Auditory  Perception.  Progress  in  reading  is 
particularly  dependent  upon  the  child's  ability  to  see  and  hear 
words  clearly.  In  the  young  child  both  visual  and  auditory 
perception  are  in  the  rudimentary  stages  and  will  improve 
only  with  maturation  and  experience. 

Betts  e  reports  that  the  majority  of  first  grade  children  are 
far-sighted,  a  condition  which  they  tend  to  outgrow  as  they 

5  Op.  tit. 

6  Emmett  A.  Betts,  The  Prevention  and  Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties 
(Evanston,  111.:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1936),  p.  153. 
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become  older.  Not  only  are  the  finer  ocular-motor  coordina- 
tions required  in  reading  undeveloped.,  but  astigmatism  is 
very  common  at  this  age.  In  Setts' 7  study  of  183  first  grade 
entrants  he  found  that  sixty-seven  had  astigmatism  in  both 
eyes,  twenty-five  in  the  right  eye,  and  twelve  in  the  left  eye. 
While  some  investigators  feel  that  many  children's  eyes 
are  physiologically  mature  enough  for  reading  by  the  time 
they  reach  age  six,  Hildreth 8  argues  that  objections  should 
be  raised  against  requiring  children  of  this  age  to  focus  upon 
small  print  at  near  vision  until  their  eye  muscles  are  fatigued. 
She  believes  that  the  blinking  and  yawning  of  little  children 
during  the  first  month  of  school  may  be  caused  by  attempting 
to  regiment  their  eye  movements  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
patterns  required  in  reading  as  well  as  by  restricting  motor 
activity  too  greatly. 

Background  of  Experience.  John,  a  six-year-old  child  who 
lived  in  the  slums  of  New  York,  had  never  been  outside  the 
city.  His  world  was  limited  to  a  small,  two-room  apartment 
and  to  the  street  and  sidewalk  where  pushcart  venders  ped- 
dled their  wares  with  small  boys  dashing  in  and  out  playing 
their  interminable  game  of  "cops  and  robbers."  Probably 
John  had  never  seen  a  growing  tree;  certainly  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  cows,  horses,  gardens,  and  barns.  Yet  when 
John  entered  the  first  grade  he  found  that  his  primer  dealt 
with  life  on  the  farm.  Had  it  been  written  in  Chinese  or 
Sanscrit  he  would  have  found  it  almost  as  easy  to  understand. 

The  child  who  comes  from  the  home  where  there  are  books 
and  magazines,  trips  and  excursions,  together  with  interested 
adults  to  help  interpret  these  experiences  has  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  learning  to  read.  Often  the  first  responsibility 
for  the  teacher  of  reading  is  to  increase  the  child's  understand- 
ing by  providing  contacts  with  real  objects.  Unless  they  are 

7  Ibid.,  p.  156. 

8  Gertrude  Hildreth,  Learning  the  Three  R's  (rev.  ed.;  Minneapolis:  Edu- 
cational Publishers,  Inc.,  1947),  p.  182. 
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based  upon  a  rich  background  of  meaning,  words  are  mere 
nonsense  syllables,  difficult  to  learn  and  almost  impossible 
to  remember. 

Social  and  Emotional  Stability.  Before  Easter  vacation 
Etta,  an  intelligent,  sincere,  and  well-developed  child,  read 
with  the  most  advanced  group  of  first  grade  children.  She 
was  enthusiastic  about  reading  and  proud  because  she  could 
read  the  primer  with  hardly  an  error.  After  Easter  vacation 
Etta  returned  to  school  completely  disinterested  in  reading. 
Nothing  the  teacher  said  or  did  seemed  to  bring  her  out  of  her 
lethargy;  the  other  children  in  her  reading  group  outstripped 
her  while  she  lagged  behind.  Etta's  changed  attitude  was  so 
remarkable  that  the  teacher  decided  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  her  mother.  She  discovered  that  the  father  and  mother 
had  quarreled  and  separated  during  Easter  vacation  and  that 
the  father,  whom  Etta  adored,  had  left  to  join  the  Navy. 
With  the  very  foundation  of  Etta's  social  and  emotional  world 
swept  away,  no  wonder  she  found  reading  less  important  in 
the  general  scheme  of  her  life. 

More  often  than  we  sometimes  suspect,  social  and  emo- 
tional difficulties  frustrate  efforts  to  teach  a  child  to  read. 
Excessive  timidity  and  shyness,  bewilderment  with  the  new 
school  situation,  instability  of  the  home,  and  feelings  of  in- 
feriority are  emotional  handicaps  which  prevent  progress  in 
reading.  To  counteract  these  handicaps  the  school  must  offer 
kindly  understanding,  an  opportunity  to  succeed,  and  a  defi- 
nite, corrective  program  for  personality  problems. 

Not  all  failure  in  first  grade  reading  can  be  attributed  to 
lack  of  reading  readiness.  Often  there  is  accidental  inter- 
ference with  learning  over  which  neither  the  child  nor  the 
school  has  any  control.  Particularly  during  the  first  and  sec- 
ond grades,  where  basic  skills  are  being  acquired,  absence 
from  school  for  either  a  long  or  for  a  short  period  is  likely  to 
handicap  the  child  seriously.  At  this  stage  work  in  reading 
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is  arranged  in  carefully  graded  sequence,  and  absence  is  more 
serious  than  after  the  basic  skills  have  been  mastered.  Fre- 
quent changes  from  one  school  to  another  where  teachers 
may  employ  different  reading  methods  and  different  books 
with  strange  vocabularies  may  be  a  real  hazard  in  learning 
to  read. 

Neither  can  the  school  entirely  escape  from  blame  when 
children  fail  in  reading.  Although  reading  instruction  is 
much  better  than  it  was  a  few  decades  ago,  many  teachers 
still  use  antiquated  methods  which  are  inefficient  and  in- 
effectual. Better  procedures  are  constantly  being  developed; 
teachers  must  be  alert  for  techniques  which  are  superior  to 

those  which  they  learned  in  their  training  schools. 

* 

Evidences  of  Readiness  for  Reading.  The  experienced 
first  grade  teacher  who  meets  a  new  group  of  six-year-olds 
realizes  that  some  of  them  will  be  ready  to  read  during  their 
first  term  in  school,  some  will  profit  little  by  organized  in- 
struction before  the  second  term,  and  some  are  so  lacking  in 
reading  readiness  that  instruction  should  be  postponed  for  a 
year  or  more.  One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the  teacher 
is  to  identify  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  different  children. 
Fortunately,  the  teacher  usually  has  some  time  to  do  this  be- 
fore she  is  expected  to  introduce  a  regular  reading  program. 
Even  though  the  curriculum  requirements  call  for  systematic 
reading  instruction  in  the  first  term,  reading  should  be  in- 
cidental for  the  first  two  or  three  months.  This  gives  children 
a  better  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
their  new  environment,  establish  new  habits,  and  acquire 
new  patterns  of  social  behavior.  Even  the  oldest  and  most 
mature  children  need  this  time  to  make  necessary  social  ad- 
justments and  to  establish  a  common  background  of  experi- 
ence upon  which  reading  skills  can  be  built.  During  this 
period  teachers  have  an  opportunity  to  study  children's  indi- 
vidual learning  capacities  and  needs. 
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Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  each  child.  Information  concerning  the 
child's  home  background  and  health  record  is  invaluable. 
Teachers  should  closely  observe  each  child's  behavior  in  the 
classroom  with  such  questions  as  these  in  mind:  Does  he  have 
an  adequate  vocabulary?  Linguistically,  is  he  ready  for 
reading?  Is  the  child  interested  in  books  and  stories?  Does 
he  like  to  tell  his  own  experiences  and  to  listen  and  comment 
upon  the  experiences  related  by  others?  Does  he  have  a  good 
attention  span? 

Using  Tests  to  Diagnose  Reading  Readiness.  While  these 
subjective  observations  of  the  teacher  are  extremely  valuable, 
they  should  be  supplemented  by  standardized  tests  if  a  really 
intelligent  approach  is  to  be  made  to  the  problem.  To  get 
the  best  picture  of  the  child's  state  of  readiness  for  read- 
ing, both  reading  readiness  and  intelligence  tests  should  be 
given. 

Among  the  many  excellent  reading  readiness  tests  avail- 
able at  the  present  time,  the  following  are  valuable: 

1.  Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests.   Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.    ( Consists  of  five 
tests:  picture  directions;  matching  to  see  likeness  and  dif- 
ferences; word  matching;  rhyming;  and  individual  letter 
and  number  reading. ) 

2.  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.    California  Test  Bu- 
reau, Los  Angeles,   California.    (A  simple   group  test: 
matching;  identifying  common  objects;  comparing  letters; 
comparing  words. ) 

3.  Metropolitan   Readiness   Test.   World   Book   Company, 
Yonkers,  New  York.    (Includes  seven  subtests.    Since  it 
requires  seventy  minutes  for  completion,  it  should  be  given 
in  several  sections.) 

Three  good  group  intelligence  tests  which  will  help  the 
teacher  determine  the  mental  age  of  each  child  are  listed  be- 
low. Group  tests  can  be  given  by  any  careful  classroom 
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teacher  who  will  study  and  follow  implicitly  the  manual  of 

directions. 

1.  The  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Pre-primary  Bat- 
tery.   By  E.  T.  Sullivan,  W.  W.  Clark,  and  E.  W.  Tiegs, 
California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

2.  The  Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental  Test.    By  R. 
Pintner,  B.  V.  Cunningham,  and  W.  N.  Durost,  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

3.  The  Detroit  Beginning  First-Grade  Intelligence  Test  (Re- 
vised).  By  A.  M.  Engle  and  H.  J.  Baker.   World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Most  group  personality  tests  do  not  extend  down  to  the 
first  grade  level,  so  it  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  get  help  from 
this  source.  However,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  such  a 
test  as  the  California  Test  of  Personality,  distributed  by  the 
California  Test  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  to  individual  children. 
This  test  will  give  the  teacher  valuable  information  to  supple- 
ment her  direct  observations,  for  it  indicates  how  the  child 
thinks  and  feels  about  himself  and  how  well  he  is  adjusted 
in  his  social  life. 

If  possible,  the  child  should  have  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination and  visual  and  auditory  acuity  tests.  If  the  serv- 
ices of  a  doctor  or  nurse  are  available,  these  latter  tests  should 
be  given  by  them.  If  not,  the  teacher  might  use  such  tests  as 
the  Snellen  Letter  Chart 9  or  the  Eames  Eye  Test 10  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  child's  visual  acuity.  In  some  school  sys- 
tems an  audiometer  is  used  for  the  hearing  check.  Whereas 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  trained  technician  administer  the 
tests,  teachers  can  use  them  successfully  if  directions  are  fol- 
lowed carefully. 

When  the  results  of  tests  and  observations  are  available 
they  should  be  combined  to  determine  if  children  are  ready 

9  This  may  be  obtained,  together  with  directions  for  giving  it,  from  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 

10  Distributed  by  the  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
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to  read.  To  summarize  their  findings  some  teachers  like  to 
list  all  the  items  related  to  reading  readiness  on  a  check  list 
with  one  sheet  for  each  child.  This  procedure  helps  to  give  a 
concrete  picture  of  each  child's  abilities  and  problems  so  that 
the  teacher  can  more  easily  determine  his  needs. 

Increasing  Reading  Readiness.  Teachers  often  ask,  "What 
shall  I  do  with  the  children  who  are  not  ready  to  read? 
Should  I  merely  wait  for  them  to  mature?  Or  is  there  some- 
thing definite  I  can  do  to  hasten  the  process?" 

It  should  be  remembered  that  experience  and  linguistic 
ability  are  important  factors  in  reading  readiness;  by  increas- 
ing these  abilities  teachers  will  help  children  build  a  back- 
ground for  reading  comprehension.  With  first  grade  chil- 
dren there  should  be  visits  to  stores,  fire  stations,  and  zoos, 
with  conversation  to  clarify  concepts  and  enlarge  vocabu- 
laries. Children  should  build  with  blocks,  and  dramatize  the 
work  of  the  community.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to 
collect  pictures  and  make  picture  books,  look  at  lantern  slides, 
discuss  pictures,  and  make  up  stories  to  describe  their  content. 

From  their  rich  and  vivid  experiences  related  to  the  gar- 
den, the  home,  the  school,  and  the  immediate  community, 
children  should  dictate  little  stories  which  the  teacher  writes 
on  the  board.  As  the  children  watch  the  teacher  print  they 
begin  to  develop  sentence,  phrase,  and  word  sense.  Lan- 
guage sounds  and  printed  symbols  begin  to  be  associated. 

During  this  period  of  preparation  for  reading,  the  teacher 
should  encourage  every  activity  which  will  give  meaning  to 
reading  material  to  be  used  later.  This  type  of  program  will 
help  all  children  but  will  be  particularly  helpful  to  children 
who  lack  reading  readiness. 

Stories  Based  Upon  Experience.  First  grade  children  are 
usually  first  introduced  to  actual  reading  through  the  little 
stories  which  they  have  dictated  to  the  teacher.  Since  stories 
are  based  upon  some  common  experience  of  the  group,  they 
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usually  have  great  interest  appeal.  By  careful  but  unobtru- 
sive guidance  the  teacher  helps  keep  the  story  "short  and 
simple.  Also  she  has  in  mind  the  vocabulary  which  will 
appear  in  the  children's  readers. 

The  following  story,  which  is  typical  of  those  written  in 
the  first  grade,  was  prepared  following  a  trip  to  the  zoo.  The 
children  had  been  delighted  with  the  antics  of  a  tiny  black 
monkey;  their  unanimous  response  to  the  teacher's  question 
"What  shall  we  write  about?"  had  been:  "The  baby  monkey." 
After  the  teacher  had  written  this  title  on  the  board,  these 
questions  guided  the  children:  What  shall  we  say  about  him? 
What  was  the  monkey  doing?  What  did  the  mother  do? 
The  completed  story  read: 

THE  BABY  MONKEY 

See  the  baby  monkey. 
Up  and  down, 
Up  and  down, 
Mother  rocks  the  baby. 
Tiny  baby  monkey. 

When  the  story  was  finished  the  teacher  read  it,  phrase  by 
phrase,  sweeping  her  hand  under  each  line  to  demonstrate 
the  left  to  right  movement  of  the  eyes  when  reading.  She 
gave  the  children  a  feeling  of  pleasure  by  commenting  that 
she  liked  their  story  and  suggesting  that  they  might  enjoy 
making  an  illustration  for  it. 

Reading  Experience  Stories.  Initial  experience  stories 
written  in  a  first  grade  are  usually  transferred  from  the  black- 
board to  a  permanent  chart,  but  little  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  the  children  the  separate  words.  Later,  as  the  children 
mature,  they  learn  to  identify  phrases  and  words. 

Many  successful  teachers  like  to  prepare  two  identical 
charts  with  the  same  story.  After  the  story  has  been  read  as 
a  whole,  the  second  chart  is  cut  into  sentences  and  matched 
with  the  complete  chart.  These  sentences  are  cut  into 
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phrases,  and  finally  into  words.  From  these  parts  the  original 
story  may  be  built  again. 

From  the  first,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  as  a 
thought-getting  process  rather  than  upon  mere  word  calling. 
Since  the  story  itself  is  based  upon  a  real  life  experience,  the 
words  which  are  used  have  real  meaning  for  the  children. 

Teachers  sometimes  think  that  the  use  of  experience  stories 
should  be  confined  to  the  first  grade.  However,  they  may  be 
used  successfully  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  with 
children  who  need  special  help.  Teachers  of  remedial  read- 
ing sometimes  use  them  successfully  with  children  who  are 
slow  in  learning  to  read,  often  encouraging  the  children  to 
make  a  "reading  book"  of  their  own  experience  stories. 

Mechanics  of  Making  Charts.  Since  charts  are  usually 
filed  for  future  reference  and  reviewed  from  time  to  time  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  meet  acceptable  mechanical 
and  artistic  as  well  as  educational  standards.  Teachers  may 
wish  to  use  the  following  list  of  suggestions  in  checking  their 
charts. 

1.  Charts  should  be  arranged  artistically  with  adequate  mar- 
gins (at  least  three  inches)  at  the  top,  bottom  and  sides., 

2.  Charts  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  picture  or  a  child's 
drawing  either  at  the  bottom  or  the  top. 

3.  The  title  should  be  at  least  three  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
chart  (or  the  bottom  of  the  illustration);  and  there  should 
be  an  equal  distance  between  the  title  and  the  first  line. 

4.  The  different  lines  should  be  about  three  inches  apart  and 
the  different  words  about  an  inch  apart. 

5.  The  first  charts  should  have  only  two  or  three  simple  sen- 
tences, each  one  of  which  starts  on  a  new  line. 

6.  Later,  these  sentences  may  be  longer,  and  may  be  divided 
by  phrases  for  a  runover  line. 

7.  After  the  chart  has  had  light  lines  drawn  on  it  to  keep  the 
writing  straight,  manuscript  writing  may  be  used.    (These 
guide  lines  are  erased  later. )    Teachers  usually  use  a  letter- 
ing pen  with  black  ink  or,  sometimes,  black  crayon. 
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What  About  Phonics?  Whether  and  when  phonics  shall 
be  introduced  into  the  reading  program  is  a  controversy  of 
long  standing.  At  one  time  the  teaching  of  beginning  read- 
ing was  based  primarily  upon  phonics.  At  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  reading  textbooks  were  largely  organized 
upon  intricate  systems  for  sounding  out  words,  and  teachers 
were  taught  to  drill  their  pupils  upon  parts  of  words  and 
related  words  which  had  phonetic  similarities.  For  example, 
when  the  child  encountered  the  word  "sat,"  he  might  also  be 
required  to  learn  the  words  "mat,"  "rat,"  "fat,"  and  "cat,"  even 
though  he  might  have  no  immediate  use  for  these  words  in 
his  reading.  Sometimes  more  time  was  devoted  to  artificial 
drill  upon  phonetic  elements  than  upon  the  actual  reading 
of  content  related  to  the  child's  interests  and  experiences. 

The  Case  Against  Phonics.  In  the  1920's  a  violent  reac- 
tion against  the  artificial,  rigidly  organized  methods  of  teach- 
ing phonics  set  in.  Among  the  arguments  given  against  such 
programs  were  the  following: 

1.  English  is  not  essentially  a  phonetic  language;  or,  as  Gates  has  long 
maintained,  it  is  "phonetic  only  in  accordance  with  the  very  complex 
scheme."  n 

2.  Not  only  may  the  same  letter  have  different  sounds,  but  some  of 
them  have  many  different  sounds.    To  illustrate  this  fact,  note  that 
the  thirteen  vowels  of  the  English  language  have  104  different  sounds: 
see  how  the  letter  a  has  a  different  sound  in  each  of  the  five  simple 
words  that  follow:  "man,"  "maker/*  "many,"  "arm/'  "care."    The  fact 
that  groups  of  letters  may  also  have  different  sounds  in  different  words 
makes  the  situation  even  more  complex;  for  instance,  notice  the  ou  in 
"cough"  "through"  and  "rough."    How  different  is  the  situation  in  the 
Spanish  language  where  one  can  be  almost  certain  that  letters  and 
groups  of  letters  will  be  associated  with  certain  phonetic  sounds  regard- 
less of  their  position  in  the  word!    It  is  entirely  logical  for  textbooks  in 
Spanish  to  include  exercises  that  will  help  beginning  students  become 
acquainted  with  these  sounds,  for  they  will  seldom  vary. 

11  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Methods  in  Primary  Reading  (New  York:  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1928). 
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3.  With  a  highly  organized  method  of  teaching  phonics,  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  or  a  whole  selection  may  be  lost.    Too  much  emphasis 
upon  word  consciousness  and  element  awareness  tends  to  make  reading 
a  mechanical  process  which  may  actually  decrease  reading  efficiency, 
resulting  in  slow  reading  and  confusion  of  ideas. 

4.  Overemphasis  upon  phonics  sacrifices  interest.    No  one  could  pos- 
sibly argue  that  directing  the  child's  attention  towards  such  letter  forms 
as  "ug,"  "lug/*  "smug,"  "fug,"  "gug"— sounds  which  have  no  counter- 
part in  the  child's  speaking  and  meaning  vocabulary— would  engender 
an  enthusiasm  for  reading.    No  doubt  the  tiresome  process  of  phonic 
analysis  which  was  at  one  time  associated  with  reading  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  many  adults,  although  they  have  the  ability  to  read, 
have  such  a  negative  reaction  to  this  activity  that  they  never  read  for 
recreation  or  enjoyment.    Some  people  lack  sufficient  interest  even  to 
read  a  daily  paper.    The  writer  recently  witnessed  a  lawyer  for  the 
defense  in  a  criminal  case  question  a  potential  jury  member.  Among 
the  questions  asked  were,  "Have  you  read  about  this  case  in  the  news- 
paper?" and,  "What  newspapers  do  you  read?"    The  man  replied  that 
he  never  read  a  newspaper  and  that  he  "didn't  like  to  read"!    He  added 
in  a  defensive  tone,  that  he  had  graduated  from  high  school  but  that 
he  had  never  learned  to  enjoy  reading.    What  an  indictment  against 
our  teaching  of  reading! 

5.  Use  of  the  phonetic  method  of  teaching  reading  does  not  give 
superior  results  over  other  methods.   Whereas,  children  who  were 
taught  by  the  phonic  method  were  often  superior  in  attention  to  the 
smaller  details  of  words,  they  were  usually  inferior  in  comprehension. 
It  has  been  shown  that  a  method  which  employs  some  sounding  and 
word  analysis  techniques  achieves  as  good  results  in  teaching  children 
to  read  as  does  the  phonetic  approach.12 

Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  phonetic 
training  should  never  be  given  to  all  children  in  the  classroom. 
Witty  and  Kopel 13  say  that  the  skillful  teacher  will,  therefore, 
be  reluctant  to  use  any  phonetic  method  with  all  children. 
However,  since  phonic  training  appears  to  help  certain  chil- 
dren, he  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  par- 
ticular group  with  a  knowledge  of  a  fairly  comprehensive 

12  J.  E.  McDade,  Essentials  of  Non-Oral  Reading  (Chicago:  Plymouth 
Press,  1941). 

13  Paul  A.  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  "The  Plan  of  Phonetics  in  the  Reading 
Program/'  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  May,  1937,  p.  332. 
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phonetic  scheme  by  means  of  which  individual  differences 
and  needs  may  be  served.  In  the  case  of  children  experienc- 
ing failure  or  great  difficulty  in  reading  or  in  spelling,  he  will 
use  judiciously  those  devices—including  phonics— which  seem 
appropriate  in  their  rehabilitation. 

A  New  Word  Recognition  Program.  As  a  result  of  the  vio- 
lent reaction  against  the  methods  of  teaching  phonics  in  the 
1920's,  the  study  of  phonics  was  almost  completely  banished 
from  the  elementary  reading  program  of  many  school  systems 
by  the  early  1930's.  For  some  time  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  recognizing  the  word  by  its  total  form  or  general  con- 
figuration, almost  never  by  examining  its  various  parts.  In 
little  more  than  ten  years  the  educational  pendulum  had 
swung  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left  on  this  mat- 
ter of  using  phonics  as  a  teaching  method!  Gradually,  how- 
ever, as  teachers  found  that  large  numbers  of  students  who 
had  completed  their  work  in  the  elementary  school  were  very 
insecure  in  dealing  with  new  words,  the  pendulum  retreated 
to  a  middle  position.  Within  the  past  decade  more  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  methods  of  securing  better  word  recog- 
nition, and  a  phonetic  program  has  been  included  as  a  part 
of  this  word  recognition  program.  Not  only  has  phonetic- 
analysis  been  used  in  the  program  with  retarded  readers  but 
as  a  part  of  the  basic  reading  program.  However,  it  has 
assumed  its  place  in  this  program  merely  as  one  method  of 
attacking  new  words,  and  not  as  the  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing, the  position  which  characterized  phonetic  analysis  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

When  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  total  word  form  instead 
of  merely  upon  the  piecemeal  attack  of  syllables  which  was 
typical  of  the  older  type  of  phonetic  analysis,  phonics  has 
values  in  helping  children  learn  to  attack  new  words  effi- 
ciently. Many  specialists  in  the  reading  field  believe  that, 
even  though  the  English  language  is  not  completely  phonetic, 
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some  attention  should  be  given  to  word  analysis  because  cer- 
tain sight  syllables  are  fairly  stable  visual  elements.  E.  W. 
Dolch  14  found  that  certain  common  prefixes,  suffixes,  and 
inflectional  endings  are  reasonably  dependable  as  pronuncia- 
tion clues.  In  an  article  in  the  Elementary  English  Review, 
Spache  13  noted  that  approximately  80  percent  of  English 
monosyllables  are  phonetic.  Betts  16  has  expressed  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  reading  specialists  when  he  said, 
"Although  meaning  should  overlay  the  entire  reading  pro- 
gram, the  building  of  a  foundation  of  independent  methods 
of  word  attack  requires  some  attention  to  the  elements  of 
word  forms." 

Some  Guiding  Principles  for  Word  Analysis  Programs. 

In  terms  of  the  data  and  evidence  now  available,  and  in  the 
light  of  recent  recommendations  of  professional  writers  in  a 
field  of  reading,  it  is  recommended  that: 

1.  Several  different  types  of  word  recognition  techniques  should 
be  stressed  in  an  adequate  word  attack  program.  In  addition  to 
phonetic  clues  some  of  the  most  commonly  used  ways  of  helping 
children  learn  how  to  attack  unknown  words  are  through  picture 
and  context  clues,  word  form  clues,  and  structural  clues.  Teachers 
should  use  all  of  these  approaches  in  different  situations.  For  ex- 
ample, a  picture  clue  will  help  the  child  identify  the  word  cow  if 
the  story  tells  about  a  visit  to  the  farm  and  the  picture  at  the  top 
of  the  page  shows  a  cow  feeding  in  a  barn.  When  the  child  sees 

the  sentence,  "Jack  climbed  out  on  a of  the  tree,"  the  context 

clue  should  be  stressed.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
stand from  the  context  that  the  word  he  does  not  recognize  is 
'limb"  because  few,  if  any,  other  words  will  reasonably  fit  in  this 
sentence.  The  use  of  context  clues  may  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 

14  Edward  William  Dolch,  ^Sight  Syllables  Versus  Letter  Phonics,"  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal,  Vol.  41  (September,  1940),  pp.  38-42. 

15  George    Spache,    "Phonics    Manual    for    Primary    and    Intermediate 
Teachers."  Elementary  English  Review,  Vol.  16  (April,  May,  1939),  pp. 
147-50,  191-98. 

16Emmett  A.  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction  (New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1946),  p.  509. 
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tant  means  of  word  recognition;  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  methods 
most  often  used  by  good  adult  readers. 

Children  must  develop  a  sight  vocabulary  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  reading.  Guidance  should  be  given  in  helping  them 
notice  the  distinguishing,  characteristic  form  of  the  word.  For 
example,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  "bump"  and  "jump"  look  alike 
except  at  the  beginning  may  give  children  the  word  form  clue  to 
the  likenesses  and  differences  between  such  words.  Structural 
analysis  will  help  the  child  identify  the  root  of  a  word  and  its  in- 
flected forms.  The  child  may  know  the  word  "call,"  but  have  dif- 
ficulty with  "calk,"  "called,"  and  "calling."  He  must  learn  to  rec- 
ognize the  root,  "call,"  as  the  structural  basis  for  all  these  words. 

Therefore,  even  though  phonetic  analysis  has  a  place  as  one 
technique  in  the  word-attack  program,  the  teacher  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  program.  Since  children  learn 
to  recognize  many  words  by  their  general  form  and  peculiarities, 
by  their  picture  and  content  clues,  and  through  analysis  of  their 
structure,  the  wise  teacher  will  use  all  these  types  of  clues  in  help- 
ing children  learn  to  recognize  new  words. 

2.  Phonetic  analysis  should  not  be  used  as  a  method  in  intro- 
ducing beginning  reading.    Since  modern  programs  of  phonetic 
analysis  begin  with  known  words  which  are  a  part  of  the  child's 
basic  vocabulary,  the  child  should  have  a  considerable  number  of 
words  in  his  sight  vocabulary  before  any  phonetic  analysis  is  in- 
troduced.   Furthermore,  a  certain  level  of  mental  maturity  is  essen- 
tial before  instruction  in  word  analysis  can  be  successful.   Al- 
though more  research  is  needed  on  this  subject  because  the  mental 
level  required  is  undoubtedly  conditioned  by  the  techniques 
which  are  used,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  mental  age  of  at  least 
seven  years  is  essential  before  children  can  profit  from  instruction 
in  phonetic  analysis.17 

3.  Phonetic  analysis  should  be  approached  inductively.    After 
children  are  able  to  recognize  the  words  "ball,"  "baby,"  "bat,"  and 
"but,"  they  will  be  able  to  see  that  all  these  words  begin  alike  and 
to  identify  the  sound  of  the  consonant,  &.   Likewise,  after  they 
know  the  words  "Ned/3  "said,"  and  "kid,"  they  will  be  able  to  gen- 

17  Edward  William  Dolch  and  M.  Bloomster,  "Phonetic  Readiness,"  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal,  Vol.  38  (November,  1937),  pp.  201-5. 
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eralize  about  the  final  consonant,  d.  Children  should  have  many 
examples  of  a  generalization  or  rule  before  they  are  led  to  make 
their  own  generalizations. 

4.  Teachers  should  understand  all  the  essential  elements  of  a 
program  of  word  analysis,  and  ho  wit  may  be  applied  systematically. 
Opinions  vary  about  whether  children  should  be  given  incidental 
instruction  in  word  attack,  whether  there  should  be  a  systematic 
approach  to  phonetic  analysis  for  all  children,  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  systematic  program  only  for  children  who  have  serious 
difficulty  and  who  seem  to  have  no  understanding  about  attacking 
unfamiliar  words.  In  any  case,  the  teacher  needs  to  understand 
the  basic  techniques  to  be  used  in  word  analysis,  and  to  know  what 
approach  is  recommended  by  specialists  who  emphasize  this  aspect 
of  the  reading  program.  Two  professional  books  on  the  teaching 
of  reading  which  describe  somewhat  in  detail  a  developmental 
program  of  word  analysis  activities  are  Teaching  Children  to  Read 
by  Fay  Adams,  Lillian  Gray,  and  Dora  Reese  (pp.  335-58)  and 
Children  Learn  to  Read  by  David  H.  Russell  (pp.  217-20).  On 
Their  Own  in  Reading  gives  a  very  extensive  description  of  the 
developmental  program  of  word  analysis  which  W.  S,  Gray  recom- 
mends (see  bibliography  at  end  of  this  chapter).  Any  of  these 
sources  will  give  the  teacher  an  overview  of  the  general  plan  and 
approach  in  word  analysis  programs.  Most  of  the  more  recent  basic 
reading  series  have  carefully  prepared  teachers*  manuals  for  each 
book  in  the  series.  They  will  be  invaluable  in  calling  to  the  teach- 
er's attention  opportunities  for  word  analysis  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  stories  presented  in  the  textbook.  Most 
of  these  programs  of  word  analysis  are  not  only  systematic  but 
rather  elaborate,  perhaps  too  elaborate  to  meet  the  needs  of  many 
children.  Teachers  should  be  reminded  again  that  the  different 
children  vary  in  their  ability  to  profit  from  the  presentation  of 
phonetic  and  other  types  of  word  analysis.  - 

Organizing  the  Classroom  for  Reading  and  Instruction. 

After  the  teacher  has  become  acquainted  with  the  children, 
their  needs  and  abilities,  she  should  divide  the  class  into 
reading  groups.  By  working  with  small  groups  instead  of  the 
entire  class,  it  is  possible  to  choose  reading  materials  which 
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more  nearly  fit  the  interests  and  needs  of  each  child.  In 
almost  every  grade  the  teacher  will  find  a  range  of  at  least  five 
years  in  the  reading  ability  of  the  children.  For  instance,  in 
a  typical  fourth  grade  class,  a  few  children  usually  cannot 
read  material  above  the  second  grade  level,  while  some  can 
read  with  ease  books  prepared  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  grades. 
These  differences  make  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  teacher 
to  select  reading  materials  which  fit  the  needs  of  individual 
children,  and  to  place  those  with  similar  abilities  in  the  same 
instructional  group.  Usually  the  class  is  divided  into  three 
or  four  groups.  Although  most  teachers  find  it  difficult  to 
handle  a  larger  number  of  groups  successfully,  the  range  in 
children's  reading  ability  usually  makes  a  smaller  number  of 
groups  impractical.  At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  read- 
ing instruction,  for  example,  the  teacher  probably  would  find 
that  she  had  one  group  reading  in  preprimers  or  primers, 
another  group  reading  experience  charts  only,  and  the  last 
group  engaged  in  reading-readiness  activities. 

With  such  an  organization,  the  teacher  would  help  one 
reading  group  while  the  other  two  worked  alone  upon  indi- 
vidual and  small  group  problems.  In  the  upper  grades, 
where  children  can  read  independently  to  answer  questions 
or  for  recreation,  such  a  plan  offers  few  difficulties;  but  in  the 
beginning  grades  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  Let  us  ex- 
amine some  of  the  possibilities. 

Criteria  for  Judging  Quiet  Work.  Young  children  who 
have  attained  little  independence  in  reading  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  on  reading  activities  without  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  Instead  of  helping  the  child,  reading  activities  car- 
ried on  without  careful  supervision  may  fix  wrong  associations 
and  build  wrong  reading  habits.  While  the  teacher  works 
with  one  group  in  reading,  the  other  children  may  engage  in 
such  activities  as  building  with  blocks,  working  with  clay, 
or  painting  with  calsomine.  In  judging  whether  an  activity 
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is  suitable  for  this  reading  period,  teachers  should  apply  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Does  it  have  educational  value?   Much  of  the  old  type 
"busy  work"  did  nothing  but  keep  children  occupied  and 
thus  could  not  be  justified  by  its  educational  value.    Too 
often  children  were  put  to  work  at  such  a  futile,  meaning- 
less task  as  coloring  the  squares  into  which  paper  had  been 
divided.   Such  profitless  activity  should  have  no  place  in 
the  modern  schoolroom. 

2.  Can  it  be  carried  on  quietly?   Obviously  hammering  and 
building  are  not  suitable  for  a  quiet  period.    Neither  can  a 
large  number  of  children  build  with  blocks  without  occa- 
sional catastrophes  from  dropped  materials  and  toppling 
walls.    But  there  are  many  activities  that  children  can  carry 
on  with  modulated  voices  which  will  not  disturb  other  read-  ' 
ing  groups. 

3.  Is  it  suitable  to  the  child's  level  of  maturity?  The  activity 
must  be  simple  enough  so  that  the  child  can  complete  it 
successfully  without  help  from  the  teacher.    Otherwise,  she 
is  constantly  distracted  from  her  objective  of  helping  some 
other  group  improve  its  reading  skill. 

Activities  Growing  Out  of  Units.  Many  valuable  activ- 
ities for  a  quiet  reading  period  come  from  social  studies  units. 
One  first  grade  teacher  listed  the  following  types  of  quiet 
work  in  which  the  children  in  her  room  had  participated. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  term  the  center  of  interest  was  the 
Home  and  the  Store.  Later  the  work  shifted  to  Transporta- 
tion. Notice  how  many  of  the  activities  center  about  these 
units. 

I.  DRAMATIC  PLAY 

1.  Play  house  activities 

a)  Feed  doll 

b)  Set  table— prepare  lunch 

c)  Dust,  etc. 

2.  Play  store  activities 

a)  Shop  (buying  and  selling) 
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b)  Arrange  articles  to  be  sold 

c)  Arrange  price  tags,  etc. 
3.  Play  with  airplanes 

II.  CONSTRUCTION  (HANDWORK) 

1.  Clay  work  at  clay  table 

a)   Make  candy,  oranges,  cookies,  apples,  bananas,  and  other 

articles  necessary  for  store 
6)   Make  clay  figures  for  railroad  station 
c)   Make  clay  figures  for  airport 

2.  Paperwork 

a)  Make  large  trees  for  highway 

&)  Make  price  tags  for  store 

c)  Make  signs  for  store 

d)  Make  designs  for  awning 

e)  Make  paper  doilies  for  house 

III.  PAINTING 

1.  Easel  painting 

2.  Paint  for  store 

a)  Awning 

b)  Clay  fruit,  vegetables,  cookies 

3.  Paint  frieze  for  highway 

4.  Paint  large  scenery  for  dramatization 

5.  Paint  articles  which  were  made  during  work  period— wooden 
boats,  airplanes,  trains,  trucks,  etc. 

6.  Paint  pictures  for  large  reading  chart  for  class  work 

7.  Paint  costumes  which  were  cut  out  during  work  period 

IV.  READING  AT  THE  LIBRARY  TABLE 

1.  For  pleasure 

2.  To  enjoy  illustrations 

3.  To  answer  questions  by  examining  pictures  in  airplane  books, 
train  picture  books,  etc. 

4.  To  obtain  ideas  for  construction  of  store,  station,  hangar,  air- 
planes, etc. 

5.  To  find  a  story  to  read  to  the  class  at  a  later  time 

V.  CUTTING  AND  PASTING 

1.  Make  paper  money  (pennies,  etc.)  of  stiff  brown  paper  for  store 

2.  Make  a  large  class  scrapbook  using  magazine  pictures 

a)  Various  types  of  houses 

b)  Various  kinds  of  stores  which  serve  the  community 
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c)  Foods  good  for  us 

d)  Airplane  book 

VI.  RECREATIONAL  TYPE  (LEISURE  TIME) 

1.  Play  checkers 

2.  Play  dominoes 

3.  Reconstruct  jigsaw  puzzles  (large  size) 

4.  Play  with  mechanical  wooden  toys 

VII.  MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Allow  a  child  to  watch  others  at  work 

2.  Allow  children  to  converse  quietly  at  the  easel  if  questions  arise 

3.  Allow  one  child  to  show  another  an  interesting  part  of  a  book 
so  that  both  may  enjoy  it  together 

Distribution  of  Quiet  Work.  At  the  beginning  of  a  read- 
ing period  before  one  reading  group  starts  a  story,  the  other 
children  choose  the  work  they  wish  to  do.  It  may  take 
approximately  five  minutes  for  all  of  them  to  express  their 
wishes;  but  time  spent  in  careful  planning  avoids  later  waste 
of  time  and  disturbance.  As  the  children  complete  the  work 
they  have  chosen,  they  may  find  something  else  to  do.  The 
following  distribution  of  activities  was  observed  in  a  class 
of  36  children  during  a  reading  period: 

9  children  were  in  the  reading  group 
4  children  were  painting  at  large  easels 

2  children  were  playing  in  the  store 

3  children  were  playing  in  the  play  house 

2  children  were  playing  with  jigsaw  puzzles 

4  children  w^re  playing  checkers 

4  children  were  reading  at  the  library  table 

4  children  were  at  the  pasting  table 

2  children  were  painting  an  awning  for  their  store 

2  children  were  wrapping  clay  cookies  in  cellophane 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  teacher  should  usually  guide 
children  in  evaluating  their  activities.  Not  only  should  the 
children  participate  in  deciding  whether  they  were  cour- 
teous to  the  reading  group,  but  whether  their  other  accom- 
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plishments  were  satisfactory.  Necessary  help  should  be 
given  so  they  may  progress  to  higher  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Providing  Reading  Activities  for  Older  Pupils.  As  chil- 
dren mature  and  acquire  more  reading  skill,  it  seems  desirable 
to  have  many  of  their  quiet  independent  activities  during  the 
reading  period  related  to  reading.  In  many  cases  they  can  be 
based  upon  material  which  the  children  have  read  and  dis- 
cussed in  their  reading  groups.  The  teacher  may  suggest 
activities  like  the  following  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  children 
who  are  not  working  directly  with  her  in  a  reading  group: 

1.  Reading  silently  to  answer  questions  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  blackboard  or  which  have  been  mimeo- 
graphed or  hectographed  for  use  at  desks  or  tables.   These 
activities  may  be  exercises  designed  to  develop  a  specific 
skill  (such  as  learning  to  use  an  index);  creative  type  exer- 
cises ( like  deciding  whether  a  certain  story  lends  itself  to 
dramatization);  or  the  activities  which  place  emphasis 
upon   building  understandings,  thinking   critically,   and 
using  the  information  which  has  been  acquired  through 
reading  as  a  basis  for  making  judgments. 

2.  Completing  exercises  in  workbooks.    These  exercises  may 
involve  a  wide  range  of  specific  reading  skills. 

3.  Enjoying  library  books  or  looking  up  supplementary  mate- 
rials. 

4.  Preparing  a  short  story  or  poem  for  later  reading  in  an  audi- 
ence situation. 

5.  Using  exercises  and  games  which  have  been  prepared  by 
the  teacher.    These  may  be  of  many  types:  working  simple 
crossword  puzzles  to  strengthen  vocabulary,  matching 
words  and  their  synonyms,  identifying  similar  words, 
matching  paragraphs  with  their  proper  headings,  arranging 
words  alphabetically,  placing  events  of  a  story  in  their 
proper  order,  selecting  the  main  ideas  of  paragraphs,  select- 
ing words  that  rhyme,  finding  words  that  describe  an  activ- 
ity, a  scene,  or  a  person,  etc. 
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6.  Preparing  for  some  future  activity,  such  as  planning  a  brief 
book  report  or  the  dramatization  of  an  interesting  incident 
in  a  book. 

7.  Reading  under  the  guidance  of  a  pupil  helper.   This  may 
be  a  very  helpful  activity  beginning  at  about  the  third 
grade  level.    A  teacher  must,  of  course,  choose  the  pupil 
helper  carefully  and  then  suggest  that  he  help  the  slow 
child  by  telling  him  any  words  that  he  does  not  know. 
Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  the  pupil 
helper  to  keep  a  list  of  the  words  that  are  missed  or  un- 
known, to  be  used  in  future  reviews  or  as  a  basis  for  future 
exercises.   In  any  case,  the  teacher  must  guide  and  super- 
vise the  activity  so  that  no  child  gets  a  feeling  of  superi- 
ority or  inferiority  from  such  an  experience. 

In  addition  to  the  above  types  of  activities,  many  of  the 
suggestions  on  pages  387-389  classified  under  Activities 
Growing  out  of  Units  may  be  successfully  used  with  older 
children. 

Teachers  sometimes  post  a  chart  in  the  room  listing  sugges- 
tions for  activities  which  may  be  carried  out  when  the  child 
has  free  time.  Such  a  list  may  include  many  different  types 
of  activities— everything  from  drawing  pictures  to  reading 
library  books— suited  to  the  maturity  of  the  group.  If  each 
child  always  has  a  good  book  in  his  desk  or  at  his  table,  read- 
ing it  will  be  an  interesting  and  worth-while  activity,  particu- 
larly for  the  child  who  finishes  his  work  quickly  and  needs 
something  to  do  while  he  waits  for  his  slower  classmates. 

What  About  Workbooks?  Opinions  about  the  use  of 
workbooks  in  the  elementary  reading  program  vary  widely. 
Some  people  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  their  use,  not  only 
because  they  disapprove  of  the  types  of  material  in  the  work- 
books but  because  they  feel  that  workbooks  are  badly  mis- 
used in  the  average  classroom.  Without  doubt,  many  reading 
workbooks  have  been  poor.  Rather  than  stressing  exercises 
which  call  for  thinking,  evaluating,  and  judging,  or  which 
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are  designed  to  improve  specific  reading  skills,  they  have 
concentrated  upon  activities  which  involve  mere  copying 
and  memorizing.  Many  of  the  exercises  have  dealt  with  triv- 
ial and  unrelated  facts;  their  mechanical  makeup  has  been 
poor;  they  have  few  illustrations  and  little  child  appeal. 
Sometimes  teachers  have  used  workbooks  as  mere  "busy 
work"  to  keep  the  children  quiet,  without  attempting  to 
relate  the  exercises  in  the  workbook  to  the  children's  other 
reading  activities.  Furthermore,  some  teachers  have  failed 
to  check  the  children's  work  to  see  the  types  of  mistakes  they 
were  making  so  they  could  plan  and  use  corrective  pro- 
cedures. 

Whereas  many  of  these  criticisms  of  workbooks  and  teach- 
ers' use  of  workbooks  have  been  valid  in  the  past,  within  the 
past  few  years  workbooks  have  improved  immeasurably. 
Those  which  accompany  some  of  the  better  basic  reader  series 
have  been  made  by  specialists  who  have  excellent  training 
and  insight  into  the  problems  of  teaching  reading.  Further- 
more, they  have  much  more  time  at  their  disposal  to  prepare 
adequate  exercises  than  the  busy,  harried  teacher  who  is  try- 
ing to  plan  for  three  different  groups  of  children  with  differ- 
ent reading  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  plan  her 
work  in  the  social  studies,  science,  and  art  fields  and  in  the 
other  specialized  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Not  only  do  these 
workbooks  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading,  provide  for  the 
development  of  good  habits  and  study  skills,  present  specific 
exercises  designed  to  develop  certain  reading  abilities  and 
provide  a  diagnostic  testing  program,  but  they  present  these 
exercises  in  interesting  and  varied  forms.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  that  most  teachers  would  do  well  to  use  these 
excellent  workbook  materials  and  use  the  time  thus  saved  to 
better  advantage  in  planning  their  lessons  more  thoroughly, 
in  studying  the  needs  of  individual  children,  and  in  trying  to 
meet  these  needs  more  adequately. 

Workbooks  will,  of  course,  never  be  found  satisfactory  by 
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teachers  unless  they  take  the  time  to  evaluate  them  and  to 
select  them  as  carefully  as  they  choose  their  basic  reading 
books,  for,  in  quality,  workbooks  range  all  the  way  from  poor 
to  excellent.  In  evaluating  the  workbooks  on  the  market, 
teachers  would  do  well  to  use  the  criteria  which  are  listed 
below:  1S 

1.  Does  the  workbook  stress  exercises  which  call  for  thinking, 
evaluating,  and  reaching  sound  conclusions,  rather  than 
mechanical  exercises  which  involve  mere  copying  and 
memorizing? 

2.  Does  it  offer  practice  in  reading?   Does  it  aid  in  increasing 
the  vocabulary  of  the  reader? 

3.  Is  stress  given  to  thought  units  rather  than  to  word  and 
phrase  exercises? 

4.  Do  word  and  phrase  exercises,  when  used,  stress  meaning 
rather  than  mechanics? 

5.  Does  the  workbook  provide  for  a  variety  of  activities  so  that 
individual  needs  and  interests  may  be  met? 

6.  Do  the  exercises  require  a  minimum  of  cutting,  pasting, 
and  other  mechanical  activities? 

7.  Are  the  art  activities  of  real  value?   For  example,  do  the 
coloring  exercises  of  the  primary  grade  workbooks  provide 
for  free  rather  than  cramped  movement?   Is  there  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  art  expression  in  connection  with  the 
reading? 

8.  Does  the  workbook  have  child  appeal?   Are  the  paper, 
type,  illustrations,  and  general  make-up  what  children 
enjoy? 

9.  Are  well-distributed  reviews  provided  so  that  individual 
needs  may  be  readily  checked  and  identified? 

10.  Are  directions  for  the  children  given  in  a  well-chosen  vo- 
cabulary which  will  present  no  comprehension  difficulties? 
Are  directions  given  on  the  pages  where  the  exercises 
occur? 

11.  Are  directions  to  the  teacher  (including  stated  objectives, 

18  Fay  Adams,  Lillian  Gray,  and  Dora  Reese,  Teaching  Children  to  Read 
(New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1949),  p.  437. 
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methods  of  use,  and  methods  of  checking )  prepared  in  such 
a  way  that  she  can  readily  understand  them? 
12.  Do  the  authors  regard  reading  as  thinking  rather  than  mere 
word  calling? 

Furthermore,  workbooks  should  be  used  as  their  authors 
intend.  Usually,  exercises  are  directly  related  to  certain 
stories  in  the  readers,  and  they  should  be  used  immediately 
following  the  reading  of  these  selections.  When  children 
are  preparing  to  use  an  exercise  in  the  workbook,  the  teacher 
should  read  and  discuss  the  directions  carefully  with  them, 
making  sure  that  they  understand  the  purpose  of  the  assign- 
ment and  that  the  directions  are  so  clear  that  every  child  in 
the  group  knows  exactly  what  to  do.  The  follow-up  after 
an  exercise  has  been  completed  is  extremely  important.  Not 
only  should  each  exercise  be  checked  to  be  sure  that  the 
child  had  done  it  correctly,  but  the  children's  errors  should 
be  corrected  immediately  and  analyzed  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  future  review  and  drill. 

The  Introduction  of  Books.  When  children  have  acquired 
a  sufficient  sight  vocabulary  from  their  reading  charts  and 
have  established  the  habit  of  reading  from  left  to  right,  they 
are  introduced  to  their  first  books.  However,  even  with  chil- 
dren who  are  ready  to  read  in  the  first  semester  of  the  first 
grade,  this  introduction  does  not  come  for  several  months. 
Hildreth 19  recommends  that  reading  from  books  be  delayed 
until  after  Christmas  vacation,  since  she  feels  that  .the  time 
before  vacation  can  be  more  profitably  spent  in  reading  readi- 
ness activities. 

The  transition  to  books  can  and  should  be  a  thrilling  ex- 
perience for  children;  these  first  little  books  have  improved 
greatly  within  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  has  the  vocabu- 
lary been  simplified  and  better  related  to  child  experience, 
but  colorful  pictures  and  illustrations  now  brighten  their 

19  Hildreth,  op.  cit. 
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pages.  Teachers  can  use  these  pictures  not  only  to  further 
children's  interest  in  the  story,  but  to  find  clues  and  to  deter- 
mine the  content.  They  help  in  developing  vocabulary, 
stimulating  discussion,  and  encouraging  careful  observation 
and  interpretation.  Questions  such  as  the  following  make  the 
illustrations  more  helpful:  Can  we  tell  from  the  picture  what 
time  of  year  it  is?  What  makes  you  think  it  is  summer? 
What  colors  are  the  flowers?  What  do  you  think  the  boy  is 
going  to  do?  Let  us  read  to  see  if  we  are  right. 

From  the  beginning,  competent  teachers  endeavor  to  de- 
velop comprehension  by  having  children  read  with  a  definite 
purpose,  such  as  to  answer  a  question,  to  get  the  sequence 
of  events,  or  to  follow  directions.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
elementary  school,  and  certainly  not  in  the  initial  use  of 
books,  for  purposeless,  perfunctory  reading.  In  the  begin- 
ning stages  teachers  may  need  to  give  the  children  the  clue 
to  the  content  of  a  sentence  through  their  questions  or  state- 
ments. For  example,  with  the  sentence  "Father  gave  Dick 
a  ball/'  the  teacher  might  say,  "This  sentence  tells  us  what 
father  gave  to  Dick.  Can  you  read  the  sentence  to  find  out?" 
Such  clues  help  to  make  reading  easier  and  more  interesting 
for  beginners.  Since  reading  ability  is  a  difficult  skill  for 
most  children  to  acquire,  everything  should  be  done  to  make 
it  simple  enough  so  the  child  is  satisfied  with  his  accomplish- 
ment. As  with  charts,  stories  in  the  book  should  be  read  first 
for  comprehension  and  content;  later  the  children  may  iden- 
tify the  individual  phrases  and  words. 

Principles  for  Reading  Lessons.  In  teaching  children  to 
read,  certain  principles  should  characterize  each  reading  les- 
son. Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  for  the  teacher  to 
remember  are  that: 

1.  There  should  be  an  interesting  introduction  before  the 
actual  reading  begins.  By  relating  the  material  to  the 
child's  experience,  .by  stimulating  his  curiosity,  or  by  telling 
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him  a  part  of  the  story,  his  interest  and  readiness  are  in- 
creased. 

2.  The  child  should  read  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind:  to 
solve  a  problem,  to  answer  a  question,  or  to  prepare  for  a 
dramatization. 

8.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  difficult  words  and 
phrases.  Difficult  and  new  words  are  often  developed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lesson  by  looking  at  illustrations  or  by 
discussion.  Drill  on  words  and  phrases  usually  comes  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  after  the  teacher  has  discovered  other 
words  which  puzzle  the  children. 

4.  There  should  be  provision  for  individual  help.  Usually  the 
teacher  asks  each  child  in  the  reading  group  to  read  silently 
to  answer  a  question,  and  helps  each  child  with  difficult 
words.  This  silent  reading  should  precede  oral  reading 
because  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  oral  reading  and  be- 
cause it  recognizes  the  importance  of  self -activity  in  learn- 
ing. 

Using  Books:  The  Basic  Reading  Lesson.  Whereas  undue 
stress  upon  one  method  is  being  replaced  by  a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches, an  examination  of  manuals  written  to  accompany 
basic  reading  series  reveals  that  a  rather  definite  lesson  plan 
for  teaching  reading  is  being  used  in  all  of  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  plan  varies  somewhat  from  lesson  to  lesson  as  certain 
parts  of  the  general  plan  receive  more  or  less  emphasis  and 
as  the  various  parts  are  developed  in  different  ways.  Never- 
theless, the  basic  reading  lesson  used  in  manuals  for  modern 
reading  series  is  organized  and  planned  in  essentially  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

/  Step  I,  Preparing  for  Reading.  In  this  step  the  teacher  checks 
upon  the  children's  background  of  experience.  She  stimulates 
them  to  relate  their  own  experiences,  or  herself  tells  brief  incidents 
that  will  help  them  to  understand  the  story  which  is  to  be  read.  At 
this  time  new  words,  difficult  words,  and  concepts  are  introduced 
in  a  meaningful  setting  of  phrases  and  sentences.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  takes  the  time  to  test  recognition  of  these  new  words  be- 
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fore  proceeding  with  the  lesson.  Every  effort  is  made  to  develop 
readiness  for  reading  by  stimulating  pupil  interest  and  by  setting 
up  purposes  for  reading, 

Step  II,  Guiding  the  First  Reading  of  Material.  After  the  chil- 
dren have  opened  their  books  and  looked  at  the  illustrations  at  the 
beginning  of  a  story,  the  teacher  asks  a  general  question  which  will 
give  the  children  a  purpose  for  reading  the  entire  selection.  For 
example,  she  may  say,  "Let's  read  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
Bob  and  Harriet  when  their  parents  took  them  to  the  fair/*  Spe- 
cific motives  may  then  be  set  requiring  the  children  to  read  each 
page,  paragraph,  or  line.  These  questions  will  help  the  children 
understand  the  sequence  and  content  of  the  material.  As  they 
read  and  answer  questions  the  teacher  discovers  words,  concepts, 
and  ideas  that  need  further  elaboration  and  study.  With  begin- 
ning readers,  the  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  ask  questions  that 
give  specific  motives  for  reading  each  sentence;  as  the  children 
grow  in  reading  ability,  questions  may  be  related  to  larger  units  of 
material. 

Step  III,  Interpreting  and  Rereading  Selections  from  the  Story. 
The  suggestion  is  often  made  that  pupils  reread  an  entire  story 
silently  merely  for  enjoyment  or  for  some  other  definite  purpose, 
such  as  to  prepare  for  a  dramatization  of  the  story,  to  find  answers 
for  certain  controversial  questions,  to  choose  the  character  that  is 
best  liked,  etc.  Sometimes  children  who  lack  fluency  or  need 
more  practice  in  an  audience  situation  may  read  the  story  orally. 

Step  IV,  Developing  Specific  Reading  Abilities.  At  this  point 
special  help  is  given  to  develop  word  recognition  abilities  and 
strengthen  the  child's  meaning  and  recognition  vocabulary.  The 
child's  understanding  of  the  story  may  be  checked  by  means  of 
objective  tests  (true-false,  completion,  or  multiple  choice)  or  by 
other  exercises  of  various  types.  Teachers  may  use  charts,  black- 
boards, workbooks,  and  teacher-prepared  materials  related  to  the 
content  of  the  selection. 

i/Step  V,  Enriching  Activities,  Often  children  are  encouraged  to 
extend  their  interests  and  to  relate  their  reading  to  other  fields  of 
endeavor  by  reading  similar  stories,  by  making  sketches,  cartoons, 
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or  murals  that  illustrate  the  story,  or  by  doing  further  reading  of  a 
research  nature. 


Lesson  Plans  from  Teachers*  Manuals 

It  will  be  interesting  for  teachers  to  compare  the  terminol- 
ogy and  the  general  procedure  in  the  two  reading  lesson  plans 
which  follow.  They  have  been  adapted  from  the  teachers' 
manuals  of  two  different  reading  series  which  enjoy  wide  cir- 
culation at  this  time.  Although  it  has  been  necessary  to  omit 
many  details  from  these  plans,  their  main  headings  and  sec- 
tions have  been  retained.  Note  that  both  plans  follow  the 
general  procedure  which  was  outlined  above,  even  though 
they  are  intended  for  different  grade  levels. 

"Work  at  the  Farm"  is  a  story  contained  in  a  first  grade 
book  intended  for  children  in  the  second  half  of  this  grade.20 
The  general  plan  for  presenting  this  lesson  can  be  described 
as  follows: 

PBEPAKING  FOR  READING 

Establishing  background.  The  teacher  suggests  that  Dick,  Jane, 
and  Sally  together  with  some  new  friends  are  going  to  the  farm  and 
that  they  are  very  much  excited  about  the  trip.  Interest  is  encouraged 
by  such  questions  as,  "Do  you  suppose  Dick  and  Jane  have  told  Jim 
and  Patty  about  the  animals?  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  they  will 
help  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  do?"  etc. 

Presenting  vocabulary.  One  of  the  new  words  to  be  presented  is 
color.  The  children  are  asked  to  pretend  that  they  are  Dick  or  Jane 
telling  about  the  farm  buildings.  What  would  they  tell  about  the  color 
of  the  house?  The  word,  color,  is  presented  to  the  children  and  read 
by  them. 

The  teacher  continues  to  present  the  other 'new  words  "in  the  story, 
developing  each  new  word  in  meaningful  content  and  relating  it  to 
the  story. 

20  William  S.  Gray,  A.  Sterl  Ardey,  May  Hill  Arbuthnot,  and  Lillian  Gray, 
Guide  Book  to  accompany  the  new  Our  New  Friends  (Chicago:  Scott,  For- 
esman  &  Co.,  1952),  pp.  110-15. 
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Checking  the  presentation.  After  the  words  have  been  presented, 
questions  such  as  "What  color  is  the  barn?"  are  written  for  pupils  to 
read.  Children  are  asked  to  find  a  word  or  phrase  that  answers  each 
question. 

INTERPRETING  THE  STORY 

Guide  reading.  After  the  children  have  read  the  title  of  the  story, 
"Work  at  the  Farm,"  they  are  encouraged  to  speculate  about  the  kind 
of  work  Grandfather  is  doing  and  how  the  children  may  help  him. 
Detailed  suggestions  are  given  for  helping  the  children  read  each  section 
of  the  story.  For  example,  the  children  are  asked  to  look  at  the  auto- 
mobile in  the  picture,  decide  who  is  in  the  car,  and  what  they  are 
talking  about.  This  discussion  was  followed  by  the  direction,  "Let's 
read  the  next  two  lines  to  find  out  what  James  said  first."  Exact  sug- 
gestions follow  for  guiding  the  reading  of  each  part  of  the  story. 

Rereading,  It  is  suggested  that  the  children  read  the  story  orally 
and  try  to  show  in  their  own  interpretation  what  the  story  characters  did 
and  said. 

EXTENDING  SKILLS  AND  ABILITIES 

Perceiving  relationships.  In  order  to  develop  the  children's  ability 
to  recognize  cause-effect  relationships,  such  questions  as  the  following 
are  asked:  "Why  was  Jane  surprised  when  she  saw  Grandfather's  house? 
Why  did  the  children  run  to  the  barn  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the 
farm?"  The  children  are  asked  to  find  the  lines  in  the  text  that  prove 
their  answers. 

Other  suggestions  are  given  to  help  children  organize  ideas  for 
the  purpose  of  remembering,  and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  indicate  the 
correct  sequence  of  some  sentences  that  summarize  the  main  events  in 
the  story.  A  reference  is  given  for  the  exercise  in  the  accompanying 
workbook. 

Developing  phonetic  skills.  An  exercise  designed  to  reintroduce 
the  consonants  c,  f,  m,  r,  and  y  is  described.  The  use  of  additional 
pages  in  the  accompanying  workbook  is  suggested. 

EXTENDING  INTERESTS 

Numerous  suggestions  are  made  for  enriching  activities,  including 
reading  a  story,  singing  a  song  entitled  "When  Afield  Three  Hens  Do 
Go,"  talking  about  the  many  sounds  one  might  hear  on  the  farm,  and 
encouraging  the  children  to  imitate  some  of  these  sounds. 
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Our  second  summary  of  a  lesson  plan  is  adapted  from  one 
of  the  fourth  grade  manuals  of  the  new  Ginn  Basic  Reading 
Series,21 

TITLE:  AUNO  AND  TAUNO 

OBJECTIVE 
To  understand  the  life  of  children  in  Finland. 

VOCABULARY 

The  new  words  found  in  the  story  are  listed  and  the  page  upon 
which  each  word  occurs  is  indicated. 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

The  story.   The  content  of  the  story  is  described  in  a  brief  paragraph. 

Discussing  Finland  and  Finnish  people.  The  children  are  encour- 
aged to  imagine  that  they  are  going  to  Finland  and  are  asked  what  they 
know  about  this  country.  Important  concepts  to  be  developed  during 
this  discussion  are  suggested. 

Locating  Finland  on  a  map.  The  children  locate  Finland  on  the 
map,  discuss  its  location  in  relation  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  effect  of 
this  location  upon  the  climate  and  the  lives  of  the  people,  the  Northern 
Lights,  etc. 

Interpreting  pictures.  The  pupils  look  at  pictures  showing  different 
phases  of  Finnish  life. 

Learning  the  new  vocabulary.  Difficult  words  like  "Auno,"  "Tauno," 
etc.,  are  written  on  the  board  and  pronounced  for  the  children;  or  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  look  these  words  up  in  the  dictionary  at  the  back 
of  the  text. 

Betting  purposes  -for  reading.  The  children  are  told  that  the  little 
boy  in  the  story  was  playing  a  game  something  like  baseball  when  he 
got  into  trouble.  Their  purpose  for  reading  the  story  is  to  find  out 
what  Tauno's  problem  was  and  how  it  turned  out. 

INTERPRETING  AND  READING  THE  STORY 

After  the  children  have  finished  their  silent  reading,  they  are  asked 
to  answer  definite  questions  so  the  teacher  can  be  sure  that  they  under- 
stand the  content  of  the  story.  Then  they  are  encouraged  to  make 
judgments  about  such  situations  as  whether  the  teacher  was  justified 

21  David  H.  Russell  and  Constance  M.  McCullough,  Manual  for  Teaching 
Roads  to  Everywhere  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1949),  pp.  118-24. 
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in  punishing  Tauno,  etc.    Very  definite,  specific  questions  are  given 
to  guide  the  teacher. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 
Two  purposes  are  given  for  rereading  in  this  selection: 

( 1 )  To  find  the  places  in  the  story  that  describe  things  the  children 
would  include  in  a  picture  of  a  winter  landscape  of  Finland; 
and 

(2)  To  find  and  appreciate  some  of  the  unusual  expressions  which 
the  author  uses  in  describing  sights,  sounds  and  feelings. 
Definite  pages  are  given  where  interesting  word  pictures  can 
be  found. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Under  Comprehension  and  Studies  Skills  the  children  are  asked  to 
arrange  titles  in  the  order  in  which  the  story  events  occurred,  and  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word,  homonym.  To  illustrate  a  homonym, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  following  sentence  be  written  on  the  board, 
"The  mother  deer  thought  her  baby  a  dear."  The  two  words,  deer  and 
dear,  are  to  be  underlined  and  discussed,  so  the  children  see  that  al- 
though these  words  sound  alike,  they  have  different  meanings. 

Under  Word  Analysis  Activities,  exercises  are  given  to  provide  the 
children  with  additional  practice  on  -ed  words,  and  to  develop  the 
meaning  of  past  time.  They  also  are  helped  to  find  the  parts  of  com- 
pound words.  The  teacher  is  directed  to  certain  pages  in  the  accom- 
panying workbook  where  procedures  for  the  development  of  these  skills 
are  provided. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  AcTrvriXES 

Several  words  ("swept,"  "stockings,"  etc.)  taken  from  the  stories 
are  written  on  the  blackboard.  Children  pronounce  these  words  orally, 
while  the  teacher  satisfies  herself  that  they  hear  certain  important  sounds 
(the  t  in  "swept,"  the  ng  in  "stockings") . 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Suggestions  for  developing  a  number  of  activities  related  to  the 
content  of  the  story  are  given  in  this  section.  The  activities  include 
making  a  scrapbook  about  Finland,  reading  to  learn  about  Northern 
Lights,  visiting  an  art  store  to  see  pieces  of  Finnish  art,  and  singing 
some  Finnish  folk  tunes.  Complete  references  to  stories  in  other  text- 
books, films,  and  phonograph  records  related  to  the  story  of  Finland 
are  listed. 
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The  Reading  Atmosphere,  From  the  beginning,  teachers 
should  help  children  to  discover  the  intrinsic  values  of  read- 
ing and  to  establish  the  "reading  habit."  As  one  teacher  put 
it,  "We  do  not  read  merely  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  as  if 
reading  were  something  in  itself;  we  read  all  of  the  time,  just 
naturally— words,  signs,  class  newspapers,  and  books.  I  try 
always  to  stimulate  questions;  then  we  read  for  answers.  It  is 
important  to  keep  before  children  the  attitude,  if  not  the 
question,  Would  you  like  to  know?' " 

Before  one  class  visited  a  nearby  harbor,  the  children 
learned  a  great  deal  about  boats.  Not  only  did  they  discuss 
the  uses  of  boats,  the  chief  shipping  routes,  and  the  products 
carried,  but  they  read  about  different  types  of  boats:  the 
tramp  steamer,  the  ocean  liner,  the  tug,  the  barge,  and  the 
yacht.  The  children  were  delighted  to  find  how  many  boats 
they  could  recognize  when  they  saw  them.  When  they  re- 
turned from  their  excursion,  they  were  eager  to  read  more. 
Reading  for  them  had  a  real  functional  value.  It  would  an- 
swer their  questions  and  help  solve  their  problems. 

Teachers  can  keep  the  suggestion  to  read  constantly  be- 
fore children  by  discussing  books  with  them,  by  showing 
illustrations  and  talking  about  them.  When  new  books  are 
"advertised"  in  this  way  before  they  reach  the  library  table, 
more  children  read  them. 

A  Place  Where  Reading  Flourishes.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  inducements  to  reading  is  a  comfortable  corner, 
somewhat  withdrawn  from  the  major  traffic  routes  of  the 
classroom.  Every  room  needs  to  have  an  attractive  spot 
which  fairly  whispers,  "Come,  let  us  read." 

This  library  corner  should  be  one  of  the  pleasantest,  bright- 
est parts  of  the  classroom.  Included  in  its  equipment  will 
be  a  reading  table,  some  comfortable  chairs,  book  cases,  and 
carefully  selected  books,  some  of  which  are  left  intriguingly 
open  at  a  particularly  attractive  picture.  If  there  are  colorful 
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cushions,  a  gay  bouquet  in  a  low  vase,  and  a  childish  little 
statuette,  so  much  the  better.  An  almost  indispensable  ad- 
junct is  a  bulletin  board  where  attractive  pictures,  book 
jackets,  and  reading  lists  may  be  posted.  Such  a  bulletin 
board  may  be  used  in  innumerable  ways,  some  of  which  are 
listed  in  a  recent  monograph  on  reading.22  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  bulletin  board  can  be  made  to  function  by 
posting: 

1.  Book  jackets. 

2.  Pictures  of  book  characters,  under  the  caption  **Who  am 
I?" 

3.  Reviews   of  children's   books    clipped  from  Publishers' 
Weekly,  Story  Parade,  American  Girl,  and  other  magazines, 
or  written  by  children  themselves. 

4.  Photographs  of  well-liked  writers  and  illustrators,  together 
with  interesting  facts  about  each. 

5.  "Advertising  cards"  on  which  children  write  brief  notes 
about  the  books  they  like. 

6.  Notes  about  books  addressed  to  individual  children;  for 
example,  "Tom:  Have  you  seen  Pony  JungJLe?   It's  full  of 
mystery  and  adventure.    Look  on  the  shelf  of  new  books/* 

7.  News  about  the  school  or  public  library— new  books  re- 
ceived, story-hours,  book  talks,  reading-aloud  schedules, 
book  exhibits,  hobby  shows,  additions  to  picture  files,  etc. 

8.  Lists  of  books  pertaining  to  current  units  of  work,  organized 
in  whatever  manner  seems  most  desirable— by  problems, 
levels  of  difficulty,  types  of  material,  or  order  of  importance. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  reading  corner  should  be  quiet,  but 
friendly  and  unrestrained.  The  library  standards,  which  the 
children  formulate  for  themselves,  should  reflect  this  attitude, 
as  they  did  in  one  primary  classroom  where  they  proclaimed: 

1.  Read  every  day. 

2.  Finish  one  book  before  you  start  another. 

3.  Read  quietly  to  yourself. 

22  Bernice  C.  Leary,  How  to  Motivate  Children's  Reading,  Monograph  No. 
29  (Evanston,  111.:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1942). 
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4.  Try  not  to  disturb  your  friends  when  you  are  reading  to 
someone. 

5,  Stay  in  a  comfortable  place  when  you  are  reading. 

Decorations  and  books  in  the  library  center  should  be 
changed  often  enough  so  that  there  is  always  something  new 
and  fresh  to  challenge  the  child's  interest  and  attention. 
Teachers  should  remember  that  books  must  not  be  restricted 
to  one  grade  level  but  should  represent  several  levels  of  diffi- 
culty. The  children's  own  scrapbooks  and  book  reviews  make 
interesting  bits  of  reading,  as  well  as  do  vacation  folders,  free 
commercial  bulletins  and  catalogs,  slides,  and  stereographs. 
One  child  was  so  fascinated  with  a  booklet  advertising  camp- 
ing equipment  that  he  spent  some  time  reading  it  every  day 
for  two  weeks.  Reading  materials  other  than  books  should 
find  their  way  to  the  browsing  corner  to  offer  new  reading 
possibilities  to  the  child. 

Guiding  Reading  Activities:  Intermediate  and 
Upper  Grades 

The  Stages  of  Reading  Development.  The  child  passes 
through  a  number  of  stages  in  the  course  of  learning  to  read. 
These  stages  are  not  discreet  and  separate,  but  interrelated 
and  continuous,  with  different  children  arriving  at  the  various 
stages  at  different  periods.  In  his  discussion  of  development 
in  reading,  Gray  lists  the  following  stages;  23 

1.  Reading  Readiness.    As  we  have  pointed  out,  reading  readiness 
depends  upon  many  factors  such  as  language  development,  experiential 
background,  mental  maturity,  and  the  like. 

2.  Initial  Guidance  in  Learning  to  Read.    This  includes  reading  from 
charts,  acquiring  correct  age  habits,  reading  from  left  to  right  and  line 
to  line,  associating  a  stock  of  sight  words  with  their  meanings,  and  read- 
ing from  simple  books. 

23  The  Teaching  of  Reading:  A  Second  Report,  Thirty-sixth  Yearbook, 
Part  1,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  (Bloomington,  111.:  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  1937). 
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3.  Rapid  Progress  in  Fundamental  Reading  Attitudes  and  Habits. 
Speed  and  accuracy  of  both  oral  and  silent  reading  increase  rapidly 
through  the  primary  grades  and  somewhat  less  rapidly  from  the  fourth 
through  the  upper  grades. 

By  the  time  children  have  attained  this  level  of  reading  development, 
usually  after  three  or  four  years  of  regular  practice,  they  usually  exhibit 
the  following  characteristics:  24 

0)  They  are  practically  independent  in  the  recognition  of  new 
words  and  have  established  the  habit  of  reading  independently. 

fe)  They  read  to  find  facts  they  wish  to  know,  and  to  interpret 
materials  accurately. 

c)  They  enjoy  reading  stories  and  are  able  to  select  suitable 
books  when  a  supply  is  available. 

d)  They  are  beginning  to  read  more  rapidly  silently  than  orally; 
they  read  at  the  rate  of  approximately  150  words  a  minute, 
and  can  easily  comprehend  material  of  third  or  fourth  grade 
level. 

e)  They  show  increased  ability  to  make  the  adjustments  required 
when  reading  for  different  purposes. 

/)  They  have  established  the  fundamental  skills.  There  are  no 
visible  lip  movements;  eye  movements  occur  at  the  rate  of 
four  or  five  per  line  with  simple  materials,  being  smooth  and 
regular  except  when  unfamiliar  terms  are  encountered. 

g)  They  perceive  thought  units  at  a  glance,  and  comprehend 
quickly  and  easily. 

h)  They  read  well  orally. 

1)  They   make    rapid   progress   in    acquiring   wholesome   and 
diversified  reading  interests. 

4.  The  Extension  of  Experience  and  Increase  in  Reading  Efficiency. 
In  this  period,  which  many  children  reach  in  the  upper  grades,  there  is 
a  refinement  and  perfection  of  reading  attitudes  and  habits.    They  can 
make  a  grade  score  of  7.0  in  silent  reading,  which  enables  them  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  their  reading,  broaden  and  develop  their  interests, 
and  attain  greater  facility  and  enjoyment  of  reading. 

5.  The  Refinement  of  Reading  Attitudes,  Habits,  and  Tastes.    This 
stage  of  maturity  is  seldom  attained  before  high  school  or  college. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  permanent 
interests  in  affairs  of  citizenship,  habits  and  choosing  books  and  periodi- 

24  This  list  includes  many  items  mentioned  in  the  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  pp.  97-98,  and  Hildreth,  op. 
cit.,  chap.  iv. 
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cals,  and  critical  attitudes  in  interpreting  and  reflecting  upon  what  is 
read.  As  Lee  and  Lee  25  have  said,  it  is  a  stage  which  requires  "stimu- 
lation and  encouragement  rather  than  teaching." 

Types  of  Reading  Instruction.  While  in  the  first  few 
grades,  primary  emphasis  must  necessarily  be  upon  teaching 
children  the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  in  the  upper  grades 
upon  using  reading  as  a  tool  in  learning,  there  is  much  over- 
lapping in  types  of  reading  instruction  and  upon  their  em- 
phasis at  the  various  grade  levels.  Figure  826  shows  the 
relative  importance  of  six  types  of  reading  instruction  in 
Grades  one  to  six,  based  upon  the  reports  of  1,527  successful 
teachers.  The  decreasing  emphasis  in  the  later  elementary 
grades  placed  upon  oral  reading,  drill  in  word  recognition, 
and  phonics  stands  out  clearly  in  this  diagram.  On  the  other 
hand,  steadily  increasing  importance  is  given  to  the  various 
types  of  silent  reading  from  grade  to  grade,  including  silent 
reading  for  appreciation,  to  develop  specific  skills  and  to 
teach  children  how  to  apply  these  skills. 

From  this  diagram  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  vari- 
ous types  of  reading  instruction  can  or  should  be  developed 
as  completely  separate  or  discreet  entities.  Even  in  the  first 
grade,  where  oral  reading  receives  most  emphasis,  the  child's 
oral  reading  should  be  preceded  by  silent  reading  in  which 
he  identifies  new  words  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades,  where  children  are 
reading  silently  for  information,  there  may  be  many  instances 
during  the  discussion  period  where  a  child  reads  aloud  to 
prove  a  point  or  to  present  some  vital  information.  However, 
since  emphasis  upon  the  various  types  of  reading  activities 
is  somewhat  different  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  how  the  teacher  may  guide  these 
activities  successfully. 

25  J.  M.  Lee  and  D.  M.  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  (2d  ed.;  New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  393. 

26  Chart  from  National  Education  Association  Research  Bulletin,  "Better 
Reading  Instruction,"  November,  1935,  p.  293. 
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Oral  Reading.  Oral  reading  was  at  one  time  greatly  over- 
emphasized in  the  majority  of  schools.  Reading  lessons 
consisted  chiefly  of  hearing  one  child  after  another  read  suc- 
cessive paragraphs,  a  situation  which  quickly  indicated  the 
efficient  readers  and  became  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
the  less  capable.  Later,  however,  oral  reading  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  upper  grades  became  a  target  for  criticism.  In- 
vestigators such  as  Judd,27  Buswell,28  and  Gray 29  found  that, 
while  oral  reading  might  properly  be  emphasized  until  the 
child's  rate  of  reading  begins  to  approach  his  normal  rate  of 
speech,  too  much  attention  to  oral  reading  after  this  time  is 
likely  to  fix  the  vocalizing  habit  so  securely  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  eliminate.  On  this  basis  silent  reading  becomes 
identical  with  oral  reading  except  that  the  child  whispers 
the  words  to  himself  instead  of  speaking  them  aloud.  The 
result  is  slow,  ineffectual  reading. 

Types  of  Oral  Reading  in  Upper  Grades.  Without  doubt 
oral  reading  decreases  in  importance  and  emphasis  as  chil- 
dren mature.  Nevertheless,  it  has  at  least  four  important 
uses  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades:  (1)  to  increase  skill 
in  oral  reading  itself— the  expression,  voice  control,  and  other 
qualities  associated  with  good  oral  reading;  (2)  to  prove  a 
point  or  supply  important  information,  (3)  to  provide  enter- 
tainment in  an  audience  situation,  and  (4)  to  aid  children 
who  have  not  established  control  over  the  fundamental  read- 
ing habits. 

27  Charles  H.  Judd,  Reading:  Its  Nature  and  Development,  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  No.  10,  pp.  142-51  (Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1918). 

28  Guy  T.  Buswell,  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Eye-Voice  Span  in  Read- 
ing,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  17  (Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1920). 

29  William  S.  Gray,  "Principles  of  Method  in  Teaching  Reading,  as  Derived 
from  Scientific  Investigation,"  Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economy 
of  Time  in  Education,  Eighteenth  "Yearbook,  Part  II,  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education  ( Bloomington,  111.:  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
1919),  p.  27. 
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When  the  purpose  of  a  lesson  is  to  increase  ability  to 
read  orally,  children  may  be  allowed  to  set  their  own  stand- 
ards for  making  reading  interesting.  The  following  stand- 
ards were  suggested  by  one  group  of  children: 

1.  Speak  distinctly  so  that  everyone  can  hear. 

2.  Read  with  expression. 

3.  Have  good  posture. 

4.  Look  up  occasionally. 

5.  Pause  slightly  before  beginning. 

6.  Be  well  prepared. 

Before  reading  a  story  orally,  there  should  be  opportunity 
for  the  child  to  read  it  silently,  so  that  there  will  be  no  stum- 
bling over  unfamiliar  words  or  lack  of  secuiity.  Reading 
should  be  so  evaluated  that  the  child  is  encouraged  and  knows 
where  he  excels,  yet  learns  the  weaknesses  to  which  he  must 
give  special  attention.  Sometimes  children  profit  most  when 
only  one  phase  of  oral  reading,  such  as  good  expression  or 
good  enunciation,  is  given  particular  attention  during  the 
class  period.  When  this  ability  is  improved,  special  emphasis 
can  be  given  to  other  phases.  Dealing  with  too  many  factors 
in  reading  simultaneously  may  cause  confusion.  Sometimes 
materials  are  so  limited  that  one  copy  only  of  a  particular 
book  is  available,  and  oral  reading  must  be  utilized  if  impor- 
tant questions  are  to  be  answered.  Teachers  who  are  alert 
to  the  necessity  for  providing  opportunities  for  oral  reading 
in  a  real  audience  situation  will  find  many  possibilities  in  the 
content  fields. 

Much  of  the  oral  reading  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
is  in  an  audience  situation  where  the  reading  has  social  value. 
Children  enjoy  reading  jokes,  short  stories,  the  parts  of  a  play, 
simple  poetry,  and  other  materials  which  have  group  appeal. 
Teachers  should  see  that  children  have  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  their  selections  carefully  and  should  help  them  choose 
materials  suitable  to  their  abilities.  In  this  way  oral  reading 
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becomes  a  more  satisfying  experience  both  to  the  reader  and 
to  the  audience. 

Almost  without  exception  there  are  children  in  an  upper 
grade  class  who  have  gained  little  or  no  reading  independence 
and  whose  reading  ability  is  two  or  three  years  below  the 
average  grade  placement  of  the  class.  For  these  children 
teachers  should  choose  simple  materials,  preferably  books 
which  are  not  labeled  by  a  grade  placement.  Obviously  chil- 
dren in  the  fifth  grade  dislike  reading  books  which  carry 
proof  of  their  reading  difficulties  in  the  form  of  a  third  grade 
title.  Since  these  children  have  so  little  command  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  and  read  orally  more  slowly  than  they 
speak,  oral  reading  is  very  helpful  to  them.  They  should 
read  to  answer  questions  and  locate  phrases  and  words,  and 
should  be  taught  to  read  by  the  same  techniques  used  in  the 
primary  grades.  Oral  reading  should  be  used  frequently  to 
check  accuracy  and  understanding  in  the  case  of  slow  chil- 
dren, and  should  have  an  important  place  in  the  reading  pro- 
gram of  retarded  children. 

Development  of  Specific  Abflities:  Study  and  Work  Type 
Beading.  As  the  demands  upon  children's  reading  ability  in- 
crease, they  must  learn  to  vary  their  techniques  with  the 
materials  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  reading.  From 
the  fourth  grade  on,  much  reading  will  be  done  in  the  content 
fields  and  will  be  organized  around  problems  which  children 
are  trying  to  solve.  If  these  problems  are  to  be  solved  suc- 
cessfully, children  must  learn  to  locate  materials  .related  to 
their  problems;  select,  evaluate,  and  organize  these  materials; 
and  remember  pertinent  facts. 

These  particular  abilities  may  best  be  developed  in  situa- 
tions calling  for  the  solution  of  real  problems  rather  than 
those  in  which  answers  are  of  a  mere  exercise  nature.  When 
children  recognize  a  real  need,  there  is  added  interest  and 
motivation  which  facilitates  finding  the  answer. 
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Solving  Real  Problems.  The  children  in  an  upper  grade 
class  were  anxious  to  make  pottery  bowls  like  the  models  they 
had  prepared,  but  did  not  know  how  to  make  and  use  a  plaster 
of  Paris  mold.  After  consulting  with  their  teacher,  they  de- 
cided that  they  must  answer  the  following  questions  before 
they  could  proceed: 

1.  What  materials  are  needed  for  a  mold? 

2.  How  is  plaster  of  Paris  mixed? 

3.  How  is  the  mold  prepared  ( size,  shape,  etc. )  ? 

The  teacher  provided  the  children  with  books  appropriate 
to  their  various  levels  of  reading  ability,  and  included  mimeo- 
graphed sheets  for  those  who  were  encountering  reading  diffi- 
culties. After  individual  help  had  been  given  to  pupils  who 
were  having  trouble,  and  everyone  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
find  the  answers  to  the  questions,  there  was  a  general  discus- 
sion in  which  the  children  clarified  their  ideas.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  the  pupils  were  divided  into  five  groups  and  en- 
couraged to  begin  using  the  information  they  had  gathered 
in  making  the  molds  for  their  pottery  models. 

In  this  experience,  as  in  the  successful  solution  of  any  prob- 
lem through  reading,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  locate, 
select,  organize,  and  remember  pertinent  ideas.  Let  us  thus 
consider  in  greater  detail  the  general  considerations  involved 
in  the  development  of  these  important  specific  abilities. 

Reading  to  Locate  Material,  When  the  child  has  acquired 
sufficient  reading  comprehension  and  speed,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  develop  die  ability  to  locate  materials  independently. 
At  first  he  can  do  little  more  than  to  read  references  suggested 
by  the  teacher;  but  if  properly  guided,  he  may  develop  the 
independence  required  to  find  similar  topics  in  various  books, 
to  discover  books  related  to  these  topics,  and  to  use  the  com- 
plete resources  of  the  library. 

The  teacher  should  not  assume  that  children  will  be  able 
to  locate  information  merely  because  they  can  comprehend 
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what  they  read.  Helping  children  learn  to  locate  informa- 
tion is  a  separate  problem  and  should  have  a  definite  place 
in  the  reading  program.  Now,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  these  techniques.30 

1.  Use  of  index,  table  of  contents,  and  other  parts  of  a  book 

2.  Use  of  library 

Ability  to  use  card  file 

Ability  to  use  Reader's  Guide,  etc. 

Ability  to  find  books;  understanding  of  numbering  cards 

3.  Use  of  special  books 

Encyclopedia 

World  Almanac 

Dictionary 

Atlas 

Bound  volumes  of  magazines 

Telephone  directory 

Railway  guide 

4.  Skimming  to  locate  materials  quickly 

Not  only  should  teachers  plan  definite  problems  which  will  give 
children  practice  in  developing  these  abilities,  but  they  should 
analyze  their  general  abilities  to  determine  the  knowledges,  skills, 
habits,  and  attitudes  involved  in  such  abilities.  For  example, 
McKee  31  lists  the  following  understandings,  skills,  and  attitudes 
as  being  essential  in  using  an  encyclopedia  effectively: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  contents,  purposes,  and  value  of 
the  encyclopedia 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  form  in  which  the  encyclopedia 
is  arranged 

3.  Skill  in  finding  a  word  in  an  alphabetical  list 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  location  of  the  index  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia 

5.  An  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  guide  letters  on  covers 
of  volumes 

30  Paul  McKee,  The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1948).  Much  of  the  material  on  work-type, 
or  "Reading-Study/*  reading  has  been  adapted  from  chaps,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv, 
and  xvi. 

81  McKee,  op.  cit.,  p.  429. 
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6.  An  understanding  of  the  placement  of  topics  made  up  of 
compound  words 

7.  An  understanding  of  the  different  types  of  encyclopedias 

8.  Skill  in  using  pronunciation  keys 

9.  Skill  in  locating  on  the  page  the  particular  information 
needed 

10.  Skill  in  using  cross  references 

11.  Skill  in  using  guide  words 

12.  An  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  bibliographies  given 
at  the  close  of  articles 

13.  An  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  certain  marks,  such  as 
bold-faced  type,  parenthesis,  italics,  etc. 

14.  An  understanding  of  how  to  keep  an  encyclopedia  up  to 
date 

15.  The  attitude  of  depending  upon  the  encyclopedia  as  one 
of  the  most  valid  sources  of  printed  information 

Beading  to  Select  and  Evaluate  Material.  While  the  first 
step  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  through  reading  is  to  locate 
pertinent  materials,  the  second  is  to  evaluate  them  and  select 
what  is  really  appropriate.  Unless  the  child  is  able  to  distin- 
guish between  important  and  minor  ideas,  he  obtains  little 
help  in  the  solution  of  a  problem;  his  reading  is  ineffectual 
and  mediocre.  The  child  must  be  able  to  determine  which 
ideas  will  help  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  and  which  have 
little  relationship  to  it.  Lee  and  Lee 32  classify  the  abilities 
required  properly  to  select  and  evaluate  materials  in  this 
way: 

1.  Ability  to  carry  the  problem  in  mind  while  reading 

2.  Ability  to  find  subproblems  to  the  main  problem 

3.  Ability  to  select  facts  which  relate  to  the  problem 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  likenesses  and  differences  between  the 
problem  and  materials  located 

5.  A  knowledge  of  synonyms  of  words  or  phrases  involved  in 
the  problem 

32  Lee  and  Lee,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 
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6.  Ability  to  obtain  information  from  maps,  charts,  graphs, 
illustrations 

7.  Ability  and  habit  of  validating  information  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  methods: 

a)  Check  on  recency  of  material 

b)  Check  on  authority  for  material  as  standard  reference, 
newspaper  material,  writing  of  one  or  more  authors 

c )  Check  on  probable  validity  of  a  certain  author's  writing 

d)  Determine   whether   statement   is   opinion   or   well- 
founded  fact 

e)  Cross-check  information  from  one  source  with  com- 
parable information  from  another 

The  habit  of  validating  information  should  be  stressed  be- 
cause it  is  vitally  important  in  building  intelligent  citizenship. 
Unless  the  child  or  adult  knows  how  to  judge  the  validity  of 
information,  he  is  likely  to  obtain  many  false  ideas.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  procedure  becomes  apparent  when  we  con- 
sider its  relation  to  social  reform,  to  voting,  to  governmental 
policies,  and  the  like.  Unless  the  reader  considers  the  dates 
when  the  materials  were  written,  and  the  experience,  possible 
bias,  and  standing  of  the  author  as  well  as  the  objective  data 
presented,  he  may  accept  as  truth  a  report  which  is  rank 
propaganda.  There  has  been  too  little  careful  evaluation  of 
materials  with  pupils;  teachers  should  accept  more  responsi- 
bility for  helping  children  learn  to  use  effectively  this  tool  of 
democracy. 

Reading  to  Organize  Material.  Both  in  school  and  in  life 
outside  the  school,  the  individual  is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  what  he  reads.  After  material  has  been 
located,  accurately  read  and  evaluated,  it  must  still  be  organ- 
ized in  terms  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  If  pupils  are  to 
acquire  this  technique  they  must  have  practice  in  determin- 
ing the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph,  in  taking  notes  upon 
essential  points,  in  underlining,  and  similar  procedures. 
Judging  from  a  subjective  analysis  it  appears  that  learning 
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to  organize  involves  a  number  of  very  specific  abilities,  in 
addition  to  those  required  for  comprehension.  Children  in 
the  upper  grades  should  be  given  special  instruction  and 
practice  in: 

1.  Determining  the  main  topic  of  a  paragraph  or  a  section 

2.  Listing  the  chief  supporting  ideas  and  discarding  irrelevant 
items 

3.  Taking  notes  on  important  information 

4.  Learning  to  make  an  outline  with  main  headings  and  im- 
portant information  under  these  headings 

5.  Making  brief  summaries  of  the  material  to  be  used,  with 
ideas  arranged  in  proper  order 

Learning  to  perform  these  functions  should  not  be  sepa- 
rate, isolated  exercises  but  should  be  integrated  with  other 
school  activities.  For  example,  the  child  may  learn  how  to 
make  an  outline  in  connection  with  a  requested  class  report. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when  need  and  use  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  ability  to  be  developed  or  when  the  child  directly 
feels  the  need  for  developing  the  particular  ability. 

Reading  to  Remember.  Experiments  reported  by  Yoa- 
kam 33  indicate  that  a  single  undirected  reading  of  a  passage 
is  an  inefficient  technique  when  the  purpose  is  the  retention 
and  recall,  either  immediate  or  delayed,  of  the  material  con- 
cerned. Furthermore,  an  undirected  second  reading  fre- 
quently secures  no  better  results  than  the  undirected  single 
reading.  If  the  purpose  of  reading  is  to  gain  and  retain  in- 
formation, children  should  be  taught  to  read  with  definite 
questions  in  mind.  Each  rereading  should  be  directed  read- 
ing, with  the  children  searching  for  specific  information. 
Teachers  should  discuss  such  helpful  techniques  as  the  fol- 
lowing with  their  children: 

1.  When  reading,  constantly  try  to  choose  the  most  important 
points. 

83  G.  A.  Yoakam,  Reading  and  Study  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1928),  chap.  viii. 
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2.  At  the  end  of  the  first  reading,  review  these  main  points. 
Repeat  them  without  referring  to  the  book.    Check  for 
accuracy. 

3.  Review  the  materials  at  spaced  intervals. 

4.  Use  such  procedures  as  summarizing,  outlining,  underlin- 
ing, and  taking  notes.    (When  these  techniques  are  used, 
they  should  be  demonstrated  specifically.    Poor  notes  and 
poor  underlinings  which  do  not  show  proper  relationships 
may  be  time-consuming  and  useless. ) 

Recognizing  that  "Read  it  again"  is  not  a  good  way  of  help- 
ing the  pupil  remember,  Yoakam 34  investigated  the  problem 
of  improving  the  results  of  the  single  reading.  He  makes  the 
following  suggestions: 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  child  has  a  definite  purpose  when  he  reads 
factual  material  a  single  time,  such  as  finding  a  particular 
reference,  looking  for  certain  facts,  getting  the  gist  of  the 
thought,  or  some  other  such  definite  reason  for  reading. 

2.  Hold  the  child  responsible  for  reporting  accurately  such 
facts  as  he  has  read  a  single  time.   He  will  fail  at  first  but 
with  practice  he  will  grow  more  and  more  efficient 

3.  In  an  attempt  to  develop  this  power,  use  very  easy  material 
at  first  and  gradually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  material 
as  the  child  gains  in  ability. 

4.  Point  out  to  the  child  the  importance  of  being  able  to  read 
rapidly  and  efficiently  in  this  manner  and  show  him  in  what 
situations  it  is  particularly  useful:  as  in  comparing  one 
reference  with  another,  in  looking  for  answers  to  a  series 
of  definite  problems,  in  reading  current  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  the  like. 

5.  Test  the  child  frequently  by  rigid  oral  or  written  tests. 
Written  tests  of  an  objective  character— completion,  multi- 
ple choice,  or  true-false  tests,  direction  exercises,  or  tests  of 
short  questions  requiring  a  word  or  phrase  for  an  answer- 
are  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Encourage  the  development  of  this  power  by  showing  the 
child  his  progress.   Graph  the  scores  from  day  to  day  and 

**Ibid.,  pp.  206-7. 
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try  to  get  the  child  interested  in  improving  his  own  record. 

7.  Encourage  the  child  to  discriminate  between  material 

which  needs  careful,  assimilative  study,  and  that  which  can 

be  treated  efficiently  by  means  of  a  single  skillful  contact. 

Individualizing  Reading  Instruction.  Within  recent  years 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  extensive 
or  "free  reading"  program  in  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades.  This  is  an  individualized  method  in  which  the  child 
reads  materials  which  he  has  selected  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  It  calls  for  varied, 
attractive  books  which  will  satisfy  different  interests  and 
reading  abilities,  and  for  a  teacher  who  knows  not  only  the 
content  and  difficulty  of  books  but  the  individual  interests 
and  capacities  of  the  child.  When  Johnny  requests  a  book 
about  elephants,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  say,  "Here, 
Johnny,  is  the  most  interesting  book  about  elephants  that  I 
know"  and  be  sure  that  the  book  is  simple  enough  for  Johnny 
to  enjoy. 

A  number  of  studies  of  the  value  of  the  extensive,  "free" 
reading  method  have  indicated  its  excellence  as  a  technique 
for  the  upper  elementary  school.  Not  only  do  children  who 
read  extensively  acquire  an  excellent  background  of  infor- 
mation but  they  improve  relatively  rapidly  in  their  reading 
skills.  Typical  of  the  results  attained  in  such  a  program  are 
those  reported  by  Vera  Walls  35  of  a  study  conducted  in  the 
Demonstration  School  of  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. In  this  experiment  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grade  groups  who  were  low  in  reading  accomplishment  were 
sent  to  the  library  for  one  half  hour  each  day.  The  children 
were  given  individual  attention.  If  a  child  did  not  seem 
interested  in  reading,  the  library  assistant  discussed  various 
subjects  with  him.  When  some  topic  seemed  to  interest  the 
child,  she  found  a  book  for  him  and  informed  him  about  its 

35  Vera  L.  Walls,  "They  Learned  to  Read  by  Reading/'  Library  Journal 
Vol.  63,  No.  16  (September  15,  1938). 
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author.  Thus,  the  remedial  program  consisted  largely  of  giv- 
ing each  child  a  book  with  a  vocabulary  which  he  could  com- 
prehend and  on  an  interest  level  that  would  motivate  him 
to  read.  A  record  was  kept  of  the  books  read  by  each  pupil. 
Children  were  encouraged  to  finish  books  which  they  had 
begun. 

Scores  on  Progressive  (California)  Achievement  Tests 
showed  that  remarkable  results  may  be  secured  from  such  a 
reading  program.  The  average  gain  in  six  weeks  for  the  five 
rooms  following  the  program  was  6.6  months  in  reading  com- 
prehension. Eleven  months'  gain  was  made  by  the  average 
child  in  the  fourth  grade,  6.9  in  the  fifth  grade,  5.9  and  3.0  in 
two  sixth  grade  rooms,  and  6.5  in  a  room  housing  grades  4  to  7. 

Free  reading  is  evidently  a  desirable  method  for  promoting 
the  development  of  reading  skill.  Teachers  in  the  upper 
grades  should  make  certain  that  children  are  provided  with 
plenty  of  interesting  books  and  that  each  one  is  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  to  read  material  that  he  finds  enjoyable.  Most 
important  of  all,  teachers  should  enable  the  right  child  and 
the  right  book  to  get  together. 

Children's  Interests  in  Reading.  Children's  reading  inter- 
ests vary  widely,  not  only  at  different  ages  and  between  the 
sexes  but  with  children  of  the  same  age  and  sex.  Whereas 
one  boy  may  be  vitally  interested  in  stories  of  adventure,  his 
chum  may  be  fascinated  with  the  detailed  plans  for  construct- 
ing a  glider  or  a  simple  electrical  machine  described  in  an 
issue  of  Popular  Mechanics  Magazine.  However,  in  spite  of 
such  individual  differences,  children  at  given  age  and  ma- 
turity levels  tend  to  show  an  interest  in  certain  types  of  read- 
ing material.  According  to  Terman  and  Lima,36  who  have 
made  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  this  subject,  chil- 
dren around  age  five  like  fairy  tales,  animal  stories,  jingles 
and  nursery  rhymes;  an  interest  which  in  the  case  of  fairy  tales 

36 L.  M.  Terman  and  Margaret  Lima,  Children s  Reading  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1931). 
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and  nature  stories  continues  throughout  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  year.  By  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  factual  materials 
become  more  popular.  Stories  of  travel,  other  people,  biog- 
raphy, and  mechanics  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  by 
the  twelfth  year.  Interest  in  hero  stories,  science,  adventure., 
home  life,  and  nature  stories  has  also  gradually  increased, 

Other  Factors  in  Children's  Interest.  Just  as  important 
as  the  context  of  children's  books  is  the  manner  in  which 
books  are  written  and  their  "eye  appeal."  An  elementary 
school  librarian  recently  compared  two  copies  of  Pinocchio. 
The  first  book,  which  had  a  bright  blue  cover  and  beautifully 
tinted  large  pictures,  showed  by  its  tattered  state  that  it  had 
been  read  and  loved  by  many  children.  In  contrast,  the 
smaller,  drably  colored  edition  looked  as  if  its  pages  had  not 
been  turned  by  a  single  child.  "It's  hard  to  believe  that  these 
two  books  were  purchased  and  placed  upon  the  library 
shelves  at  the  same  time,"  commented  the  librarian.  It  is 
obvious  that  children  prefer  bright  colors  and  many  illustra- 
tions. They  want  their  stories  to  move  rapidly  from  one 
active  situation  to  another.  Humor  must  be  rather  broad, 
for  their  ability  to  perceive  and  understand  subtleties  has 
not  yet  developed.  Detailed  and  long  descriptions  have  little 
appeal;  and  too  much  moralizing  is  definitely  disliked. 

Developing  Interests  in  Reading.  Children's  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  good  literature  can  be  developed.  Nu- 
merous studies,  of  which  that  by  Lazar  37  is  typical,  show  that 
concentrated  effort,  good  teaching,  and  careful  choice  of  ma- 
terials yield  astonishing  results  in  bringing  about  such  im- 
provement. Miss  Lazar's  study  is  of  special  significance  be- 
cause it  shows  what  can  be  done  with  children  of  low 
mentality  who  come  from  homes  marked  by  poor  socio- 
economic  environments.  This  study  also  suggests  that  the 

37  May  Lazar,  Reading  Interests,  Activities,  and  Opportunities  of  Bright, 
Average,  and  Dull  Children,  Teachers  College  Contributions  to  Education, 
No.  707  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1937),  p.  106. 
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possibilities  for  the  development  of  reading  interests  in  the 
average  child  are  enormous.  Miss  Lazar  reports  that  forty 
very  poor  readers  in  her  group 3S  were  surrounded  by  spe- 
cially selected  books  and  other  materials  which  they  did  not 
have  at  home;  they  obtained  library  cards  and  made  good  use 
of  them.  Their  library  readings  were  checked  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  had  actually  read  the  books. 
Eighteen  of  the  boys  who  had  never  before  voluntarily  read 
any  book  reported  from  ten  to  forty-six  library  books  read 
during  a  period  of  about  eight  months.  Others  reported  from 
two  to  eight  books.  Investigation  by  the  teacher  showed  that 
the  books  had  actually  been  read  and  that  the  contents  had 
been  satisfactorily  comprehended.  Better  social  adjustment 
was  also  reported  as  a  result  of  this  special  guidance. 

Increasing  Appreciation  of  Good  Literature.  The  experi- 
ences of  many  teachers  show  that  children  can  be  helped  to 
develop  an  appreciation  of  "good"  literature  when  they  are 
constantly  exposed  to  it  and  when  this  "exposure"  is  made 
pleasant  and  satisfying.  One  teacher  says: 

In  our  classroom  we  read  children's  literature  and  poetry  constantly. 
Sometimes  I  "read  aloud;  sometimes  I  merely  "advertise"  new  books  by 
telling  something  about  their  authors  and  plots,  reading  a  few  choice 
bits  and  showing  the  illustrations. 

We  especially  like  to  read  new  books  each  year  and  decide  which 
should  be  given  the  Newberry  and  Caldecott  awards  of  merit.  During 
the  last  five  years  my  fifth  grade  class  has  voted  to  decide  which  books 
should  be  awarded  these  prizes.  You  can  imagine  their  pleasure  when 
the  children  discovered,  in  four  cases  out  of  the  five,  that  the  library 
judges  and  critics  agreed  with  them,  giving  the  awards  to  the  books  they 
had  chosen. 

Choosing  Good  Books  for  Children.  Although  most  teach- 
ers are  able  to  select  children's  books  which  meet  high  stand- 
ards of  writing  quality,  present  a  desirable  child's  experience, 
and  have  interest  appeal  for  children,  few  have  the  time  or 

™  Ibid. 
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the  accessible  materials  to  analyze  all  of  the  books  considered. 
They  almost  invariably  turn  to  the  many  well-selected  and 
adequately  graded  book  lists  which  are  available.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  many  such  lists  which  meet  the  requirements 
of  both  reading  specialists  and  children,  and  which  give  care- 
ful, critical  reviews  of  the  books  included.  Among  the  many 
annotated  book  lists  available,  the  following  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  Miss  Vera  Walls,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
School  Library,  who  is  a  specialist  on  children's  books: 

ADAMS,  BESS  PORTER.  About  Books  and  Children.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1953. 

ARBUTHNOT,  MAY  HELL.  Children  and  Books.  Chicago:  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  1947. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (International).  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Books  for  Children.  (Rev.  ed.)  Washington,  B.C.,  1952. 

BUREAU  OF  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT,  Division  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. Famous  Americans  for  Young  Americans.  New  York:  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York,  1952. 

CARR,  CONSTANCE.  Substitutes  for  the  Comic  Books.  Chicago:  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1951.  (Reprinted  from  Ele- 
mentary English,  April,  May,  1951.) 

Children's  Catalog.  (8th  ed)  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1951. 

Children's  Catalog,  Supplement.  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
1952. 

CLARK,  MARGARET  MARY  (chairman).  Adventuring  with  Books. 
Chicago:  Elementary  Reading  List  Committee,  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English,  1950. 

CLASS  OF  TEACHER-LIBRARIANS,  CHICAGO  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  (Eloise 
Rue,  chairman) .  America,  Past  and  Present.  New  York:  The  H. 
W.  Wilson  Co.,  1948. 

DAVIS,  LOUISE  (ed.).  "Recommended  Children's  Books  of  1952," 
Library  Journal,  New  York,  1952. 

GALISDORFER,  LORRAINE  (compiler).  A  New  Annotated  Reading 
Guide  for  Children  with  Partial  Vision.  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Foster  & 
Stewart  Publishing  Corp.,  1950. 

INTERGROUP  EDUCATION  IN  COOPERATING  SCHOOLS.  Reading  Ladders 
for  Human  Relations.  Washington,  D.C.:  American  Council  on 
Education,  1947. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  and  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  A  Basic  Book  Collection  for 
Elementary  Grades.  (5th  ed.)  Chicago:  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, 1951. 

MEIGS,  CORNELIA,  et  al  Critical  History  of  Children's  Literature, 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1953. 

MELCHER,  PEGGY  (ed.).  "Starred  Books  from  the  Library  Journal'' 
Library  Journal,  New  York,  1953. 

SMITH,  LILLIAN.  Unreluctant  Years.  Chicago:  American  Library 
Association,  1953. 

STRANG,  RUTH,  GILBERT,  CHRISTINE,  and  SCOGGIN,  MARGARET.  Gate- 
ways to  Readable  Books.  (2d  ed.)  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  1952. 

Teachers  can  also  find  current  publications  reviewed  in  the 
following  magazines:  Elementary  English,  The  Booklist,  and 
Horn  Book  Magazine?* 

When  new  books  are  to  be  selected  or  purchased,  teachers 
should  encourage  children  to  take  part  in  their  selection. 
Such  an  educational  experience  has  many  possibilities  for 
democratic  action  and  for  stimulating  interest  in  reading. 

Recent  Developments  in  Corrective  Reading.  Attitudes 
toward  the  correction  of  the  reading  difficulties  of  elementary 
school  children  have  undergone  a  number  of  changes  within 
recent  years.  At  one  time  little  organized  effort  was  made  to 
help  classroom  teachers  with  these  corrective  problems. 
Later,  our  schools  were  deluged  with  elaborate  plans,  com- 
plicated instruments,  and  devices  which  could  be  successfully 
used  only  by  a  reading  specialist  unhampered  by  the  demands 
of  the  classroom.  Now  specialists  are  coming  to  realize  that 
techniques  must  be  developed  which  can  be  adapted  to  the 

39  Elementary  English  is  published  monthly,  October  to  May,  by  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  Booklist  is  a  semimonthly  periodical  published  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  A  very  well  selected  classified  list  for  the  small  public 
library,  it  has  a  special  section  on  Children's  Books,  Annotated.  Horn  Book 
Magazine,  published  bimonthly  by  Horn  Book  Inc.,  Boston,  annotates  books 
and  reading  for  children  and  young  people. 
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average  classroom  situation  and  which  can  be  used  success- 
fully by  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  Some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant trends  in  corrective  reading  at  the  present  time  ap- 
pear to  be  as  follows:  40 

1.  There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  most  reading  difficulties 
could  be  prevented  by  good  first-teaching  when  the  child  reaches  a 
state  of  readiness.   With  improved  classroom  teaching  and  better 
initial  instruction  there  is  considerable  hope  that  need  for  remedial 
measures  will  be  reduced.   As  Hildreth  states  the  case,41  "The 
elaborate  remedial  programs  in  vogue  today  reflect  static  curricula 
and  unpsychological  classroom  procedures.   The  better  educa- 
tional practice  is  to  place  the  learner  in  a  favorable  environment 
rather  than  to  try  to  make  over  the  individual  with  the  environ- 
ment unchanged." 

2.  In  many  cases  corrective  instruction  may  be  almost  identical 
with  typical  reading  instruction  except  that  it  is  more  thorough  and 
systematic.   Good  remedial  instruction  requires  that  the  teacher 
find  the  child's  reading  level  and  reteach  the  fundamental  reading 
skills  in  which  he  is  lacking.   It  is  more  difficult  than  initial  normal 
instruction  because  wrong  habits  must  be  broken  and  unfavorable 
attitudes  overcome.    It  requires  such  simple  reading  materials  that 
the  child  can  be  successful,  yet  materials  which  are  suitable  to 
situations  in  which  the  child's  interest  level  is  higher  than  his  level 
of  reading  ability. 

3.  A  desirable  mind  set  or  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  is 
essential  to  learning.    Often  it  is  more  important  to  remove  the 
obstacle  to  learning  by  changing  the  child's  attitude  than  it  is  to 
direct  teaching  toward  merely  removing  the  reading  deficiencies. 

4.  Remedial  programs  can  be  successfully  handled  in  group 
situations  by  classroom  teachers.   This  may  involve  regrouping 
and  reclassif ying  of  children,  with  a  more  extensive  "free"  reading 

40  Items  in  this  list  were  adapted  from  a  number  of  sources,  among  which 
are:  Hildreth,  op.  cit,  chaps,  xx,  xxi;  Emmett  A.  Betts,  A  Program  for  the 
Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties,  Series  of  Monographs,  No.  4  (Evanston, 
111.:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.);  Arthur  I.  Gates,  Current  Trends  in  Reading,  Paper 
presented  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Association,  San  Francisco,  February,  1942. 

«  Hildreth,  op.  cit.,  p.  648. 
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program  for  "good"  readers  designed  to  provide  adequate  time  for 
corrective  work.  Children  with  similar  difficulties  and  levels  of 
achievement  may  be  grouped  together;  in  a  few  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  to  work  individually. 

5.  A  wholesome  experience  in  school  as  a  whole  is  essential  to  a 
good  corrective  program.   The  child's  progress  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  teacher's  ability  to  restore  the  child's  self- 
confidence  in  a  regular  classroom  situation.    In  most  cases,  prob- 
ably as  many  as  nine  out  of  ten,  a  rich  reading  and  classroom  ex- 
perience, based  upon  needs  and  interests  of  the  child,  will  effect  the 
correction  of  pupil  difficulties.    The  burden  of  proof  still  rests  with 
those  who  wish  to  introduce  the  Metronoscope,  Flash-meter,  and 
other  mechanical  devices  for  reading  correction.   Probably  they 
should  be  used  only  in  special  cases  after  it  has  been  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt  that  an  enriched  reading  program  with  systematic 
instruction  is  unsuccessful. 

6.  Increased  attention  should  be  given  to  social  and  emotional 
maladjustments  as  causes  of  disability.    Conflicts  in  the  home,  in- 
difference to  the  child's  work,  fear  of  failure,  and  poor  management 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  all  play  their  part  in  creating  reading 
difficulties. 

7.  Health  problems  are  fundamental  in  certain  cases.   All 
health  problems  should  be  identified  and  referred  to  specialists  for 
help.   While  correction  of  physical  handicaps  will  not  give  chil- 
dren the  needed  reading  skills,  neither  will  children  make  sufficient 
progress  in  overcoming  reading  disabilities  when  they  need  med- 
ical attention. 

8.  Emphasis  should  always  be  placed  upon  reading  for  meaning 
with  a  close  check  upon  comprehension.  There  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  drill  upon  words  and  phrases  in  isolation,  and  instructional 
techniques  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day.   Whenever  there  is 
drill  upon  a  word  in  isolation,  it  should  be  preceded  by  emphasis 
upon  its  meaning  through  the  use  of  the  word  in  context. 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Instruction.  Since  it  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  adequately  to  discuss  here  all  of  the  technical 
phases  of  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction  in  reading,  per- 
haps it  will  be  helpful  to  list  some  of  the  more  recent  books  in 
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this  field.  Hildreth  42  has  included  several  excellent  chapters 
on  remedial  reading  in  her  book  Learning  the  Three  R's. 
Other  books  of  particular  value  on  diagnostic  and  remedial 
techniques  in  the  correction  of  reading  disabilities  are  listed 
in  the  footnote.43  There  are  also  a  number  of  lists  which 
suggest  books  particularly  suitable  for  backward  readers 
whose  interest  level  is  higher  than  their  level  of  reading 
ability.44 

Summary.  Although  society  has  developed  such  new  and 
dramatic  methods  of  communication  as  the  radio  and  the 
sound  picture,  these  tend  to  supplement  rather  than  supplant 
reading.  Not  only  is  reading  important  in  solving  everyday 
problems  and  in  contributing  to  enjoyment,  but  it  is  an  essen- 
tial tool  of  citizenship  in  that  it  supplies  information  which 
can  be  checked  and  verified. 

Too  often  in  the  past  educational  institutions  have  failed 
to  make  reading  an  exciting  adventure  for  children  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  interest  in  reading.  Too  many  children 
find  reading  a  dreary  task  which  they  associate  with  unhap- 
piness  and  failure.  This  situation  can  be  eliminated  almost 
entirely  by  determining  when  children  are  ready  to  read  and 
subsequently  using  modern  techniques  which  emphasize 
reading  for  comprehension  and  enjoyment.  Proper  initial 
instruction  and  better  classroom  teaching  should  replace  the 
elaborate  remedial  reading  programs  so  much  in  vogue  today. 

42  Ibid. 

43 William  Kottmeyer,  Handbook  for  Remedial  Reading  (St.  Louis: 
Webster  Publishing  Co.,  1947);  Edward  William  Dolch,  A  Manual  for  Re- 
medial Reading  (Champaign,  111.:  The  Garrard  Press,  1945);  Anna  Gelling- 
ham  and  Bessie  W.  Stillman,  Remedial  Training  for  Children  with  Specific 
Disability  in  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Penmanship  (Bronxville,  N.Y.:  Published 
by  the  authors);  Arthur  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading:  A  Program  of 
Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Methods  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1947); 
Clinical  Studies  in  Reading  (Chicago:  Chicago  University  Press,  1949). 

44  J.  A.  Hockett,  "Reading  Interests  of  Z  Section  Pupils,"  Elementary 
School  Journal,  Vol.  36  (September,  1935),  pp.  26-34;  "Library  Books  Liked 
by  Retarded  Children,"  School  Library  News  (Newark,  NJ.:  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Library,  1937). 
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Additional  emphasis  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades 
should  be  placed  upon  how  to  use  reading  in  life  activities. 
If  reading  is  to  function  effectively  in  our  democracy  as  an 
avenue  to  enriched  understanding,  it  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  experience  of  every  American  citizen. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Why  is  ability  to  read  an  important  tool  of  citizenship? 

2.  Name  and  discuss  the  most  important  factors  which  determine 
reading  readiness.   What  may  the  teacher  do  to  increase  growth 
in  reading  readiness? 

3.  Compare  three  recent  series  of  reading  textbooks  for  the  ele- 
mentary school.   What  should  you  look  for  in  making  this  com- 
parison? 

4.  Describe  the  technique  for  introducing  children  to  reading 
through  the  writing  and  reading  of  their  own  experience  stories. 
What  do  you  think  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  technique? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  suitable  quiet  activities  which  might  be  success- 
fully carried  on  by  one  group  of  first  or  second  grade  children 
while  another  group  is  reading  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher. 

6.  Identify  and  discuss  briefly  the  stages  of  reading  development 

7.  Discuss  the  place  of  oral  reading  in  the  upper  grades,  describing 
how  it  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

8.  Describe  some  recent  developments  in  corrective  reading. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS:  BETTER  LIVING 
THROUGH  COMMUNICATION  AND 
COOPERATION 


NO  ONE   TRAVELING  IN  A   FOREIGN   COUNTRY  the   language   of 

which  he  does  not  speak  has  escaped  the  feeling  of  utter  frus- 
tration which  results  from  trying  to  communicate  under  these 
circumstances.  Pointing  at  the  different  items  on  the  menu 
may  bring  either  three  entrees  with  no  soup  and  dessert  or  an 
unappetizing  array  of  the  foods  which  the  traveler  most  dis- 
likes; inadequate  directions  to  the  taxi  driver  may  take  one  to 
a  junction  miles  from  the  intended  destination;  gestures,  pic- 
tures, or  grimaces  may  result  in  bewilderment,  amusement, 
embarrassment,  or,  sometimes,  in  incomprehensible  anger, 
but  seldom  do  they  convey  the  exact  thoughts  of  the  frus- 
trated tourist. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  bed  or  a  ham  sandwich  without  a 
language,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  get  companionship 
and  cooperation.  These  satisfactions  are  dependent  upon  an 
expression  and  understanding  of  a  common  point  of  view. 
Without  speech  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  subtle  distinc- 
tions, to  define  terms,  to  discover  the  causes  of  misunder- 
standings, and  to  decide  upon  a  joint  course  of  action.  When 
he  first  developed  a  language,  man  took  a  long  stride  toward 
cooperation  and  civilization. 

Even  national  unity  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  a 
common  language.  As  proof  of  this  consider  China,  India, 
and  other  great  nations  which  have  lacked  a  common  lan- 
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guage  suitable  for  welding  the  people  together.  True,  these 
countries  have  been  hampered  by  strong  traditions  which 
gave  India  a  rigid  caste  system  and  China  her  all-powerful 
family  groups;  but  these  difficulties  may  be  counterbalanced 
by  intelligence  and  great  national  resources.  These  peoples 
have  also  lacked  the  unity  of  a  common  language  which  could 
enable  them  to  face  common  problems  and  dangers  with 
understanding. 

As  in  China  and  India,  the  unity  of  the  American  people 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  our  ability  to  understand  and 
cooperate  with  each  other.  Since  there  can  be  little  under- 
standing and  cooperation  without  communication,  talking 
and  writing  become  essential  media  for  citizenship.  If  they 
are  to  take  their  places  as  contributing  members  of  a  democ- 
racy, youthful  citizens  must  learn  how  to  express  themselves 
freely  and  well,  at  the  same  time  learning  to  listen  carefully 
and  courteously  to  others.  It  is  in  the  verbal  arena  of  the 
school  that  children  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skill  in 
expression,  to  appreciate  the  viewpoint  of  others,  and  to  co- 
operate in  solving  problems  of  group  living. 

Good  Speech  as  a  Personal  Asset.  While  good  speech  has 
special  value  to  the  group  as  a  whole  in  providing  a  medium 
for  understanding  and  cooperation,  it  has  particular  value  for 
the  individual  in  helping  him  establish  his  status  in  the  group; 
often  the  individual  who  expresses  himself  easily  and  well 
gains  a  sense  of  security  and  recognition  which  increases  his 
personal  adjustment. 

Recently  three  young  children  pleaded  with  their  father  to 
be  taken  on  a  visit  to  their  mother,  recovering  from  an  opera- 
tion in  the  hospital.  "But  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk  to  you/' 
explained  the  father.  "She's  really  very  ill.  You  couldn't 
even  talk  to  her;  so  you'd  better  stay  at  home.'* 

Nonplussed,  two  of  the  children  gave  up  all  hope,  but  Sue, 
the  most  verbally  talented  of  the  three,  said  with  pathos  in 
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her  voice,  'Daddy,  Im  so  lonesome  for  her.  If  you'll  let  me 
go,  I'll  not  say  a  word.  I'll  just  hold  her  hand,  and  she  11  feel 
how  much  I  love  her." 

Sue,  radiantly  happy,  accompanied  her  father  to  the  hos- 
pital while  the  other  children  remained  at  home.  As  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  child  who  expressed  herself  sincerely  and 
convincingly  gained  her  point  while  others  equally  sincere 
but  less  expressive  lost  an  opportunity  for  happiness.  With- 
out doubt  ability  to  speak  fluently,  interestingly,  and  con- 
vincingly is  a  personal,  social,  and  business  asset  which  the 
school  should  help  every  child  cultivate.  Like  any  other 
mode  of  social  behavior,  good  language  patterns  are  acquired; 
thus  the  teacher  has  a  real  opportunity  to  help  children  build 
language  habits  which  will  vitally  affect  their  relationship 
to  individuals  and  to  the  social  group.  Let  us  consider  some 
of  the  ways  teachers  can  make  language  experiences  more 
vital  and  helpful  to  the  child. 

Developing  Better  Speech 

In  developing  a  speech  program  it  is  well  to  remember 
several  important  considerations.  Speech  is  our  most  impor- 
tant method  of  communication;  it  should,  therefore,  receive 
attention  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Speech  is 
highly  significant  socially;  it  is  our  contact  with  our  fellow 
men— our  avenue  of  understanding  them  and  influencing 
them.  In  spite  of  the  resistance  of  children  to  improvement, 
speech  is  learned  and  can  be  modified.  The  problem  is  to 
find  the  right  approach  and  method  for  individuals. 

The  Speech  Program.  A  comprehensive  speech  program 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  a  child's 
environment  will  do  much  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  an  excellent 
school;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  the  home  itself  is  a  deterrent  to 
the  development  of  good  speech.  The  speech  program  must 
have  at  least  two  major  aspects:  there  must  be  a  continuous 
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as  well  as  comprehensive  program  for  the  development  of 
better  speech,  simultaneously  with  a  plan  for  correcting  bad 
speech  habits.  Unless  the  pupil  can  hear  good  speech  at  least 
in  school,  the  development  of  speech  habits  is  fraught  with 
special  difficulties.  Many  of  the  niceties  of  tone,  inflection, 
and  diction  are  learned  by  imitation,  not  by  exhortation  and 
uncertain  practice.1 

A  Free,  Informal  Atmosphere.  Consider  the  small  child, 
little  more  than  a  baby,  who  enters  the  kindergarten  or  first 
grade.  He  is  still  experimenting  with  language,  trying  out 
new  words,  inventing  words,  combining  words  by  adding 
endings  which  have  been  used  at  other  times.  Much  of  his 
conversation  may  be  in  the  form  of  soliloquies,  for  he  is  not 
particularly  concerned  if  his  audience  fails  either  to  hear  or 
to  reply  to  his  remarks  about  what  he  is  doing.  Many  chil- 
dren when  they  enter  school  have  had  limited  conversational 
experience  with  children  of  their  own  age,  having  talked 
chiefly  with  adults,  with  themselves,  or  with  imaginary  people 
in  their  play  world. 

Suddenly  those  children  are  thrown  into  a  somewhat  terri- 
fying new  world,  much  larger  than  their  home,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  activity,  and  many  more  children  of  their 
own  age.  Instead  of  helping  children  overcome  the  timidity 
which  this  tremendous  change  engenders,  the  school  too 
often  inhibits  conversational  development.  Children  are  ad- 
monished not  to  talk  too  much  or  too  loudly,  and  sometimes, 
not  to  talk  at  all  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Teachers  must  remember  that  children's  language  ability 
develops  only  as  they  are  given  many  opportunities  to  learn 
to  talk  by  expressing  themselves  about  what  they  do;  instead 
of  repressing  conversation  teachers  should  encourage  co- 
operative activities  which  will  help  children  to  converse. 
Often  these  conversations  help  children  clarify  their  ideas  as 

1  Mildred  A.  Dawson,  Teaching  Language  in  the  Grades  (Yonkers,  New 
York:  World  Book  Co.,  1951),  p.  106. 
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well  as  increase  their  language  ability.  This  was  the  case 
with  two  small  children  playing  in  a  fruit  market  displaying 
colorful  fruit  and  vegetables  which  they  had  shaped  from 
papier  mache.  When  the  buyer  asked  the  price  of  a  long, 
golden  banana  the  seller  replied  solemnly,  "Two  million  dol- 
lars." In  the  ensuing  conversation  during  which  the  indig- 
nant buyer  insisted  that  the  price  was  too  high,  many  number 
values  gained  new  meanings  and  the  price  of  bananas 
dropped  suddenly  to  five  cents  apiece!  Yet  all  this  was  ac- 
complished without  a  word  from  the  busy  teacher.  In  a  free 
informal  atmosphere  children  have  many  opportunities  for 
conversation  which  will  increase  their  powers  of  self-expres- 
sion. 

Something  to  Say.  There  are  two  essential  requirements 
for  any  interesting  conversation;  namely,  something  to  say 
and  a  feeling  of  ease.  The  teacher  plays  an  important  role 
in  helping  children  meet  both  of  these  requirements.  She 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  ease  by  her  own  unhurried  poise,  her 
obvious  appreciative  attention  to  their  conversation,  and  her 
constant  encouragement  to  added  effort  She  enriches  their 
environment  so  as  to  provide  something  worth  while  to  talk 
about.  Some  children's  out-of-school  environment  is  so  lim- 
ited that  they  encounter  few  new  or  different  experiences, 
and  quite  naturally  these  children  will  remain  silent  most  of 
the  time  unless  the  teacher  provides  rich  living  experiences. 
There  should  be  trips  to  give  first-hand  knowledge  and  inter- 
est; short  trips  to  the  playground  to  admire  the  pussy  willow 
bush  whose  swollen  buds  are  just  breaking  into  downy  yellow, 
and  longer  trips  to  the  zoo,  the  aquarium,  and  the  airport. 
Trips  offer  many  opportunities  for  planning,  for  spontane- 
ous conversation,  and  for  later  discussion.  The  schoolroom 
should  have  books  with  colorful  pictures  and  interesting 
stories,  pictures  mounted  upon  bulletin  boards,  toys,  collec- 
tions of  things  from  far  and  near,  and  materials  for  experi- 
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ments;  all  these  materials  enrich  the  children's  environment 
and  stimulate  worth-while  conversation. 

When  children  cooperate  in  construction  work  their  con- 
versation usually  is  free  and  natural.  So  intent  are  they  upon 
discovering  the  best  type  of  wood  to  use  for  their  boats  or 
upon  mixing  the  paint  for  the  play  house  that  they  forget 
timidity  and  inhibitions.  Interest  is  spontaneous  because 
everyone  is  concerned  with  the  outcome,  has  something  to 
talk  about,  and  has  a  desire  to  hear  what  others  say.  The 
planning  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  period  and  the 
evaluation  time  at  its  conclusion  become  in  reality  informal 
language  periods  which  stimulate  interesting  conversation. 

Several  aspects  of  informal  conversation  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, among  them  the  following:  ( 1 )  How  to  find  and  rec- 
ognize interesting  topics  of  conversation.  (2)  How  to  deter- 
mine the  occasions  for  which  various  topics  are  appropriate, 
(3)  When  and  under  what  circumstances  is  it  appropriate  to 
talk?  (4)  How  to  change  the  subject  which  is  offensive  to 
some  people  without  offending  others.  ( 5 )  How  to  interrupt 
a  conversation  gracefully  and  without  offense  to  others.  ( 6 ) 
How  to  differ  with  others  without  offending  them.  ( 7 )  How 
to  discuss  emotionally  charged  problems  objectively .  (8) 
How  to  avoid  attitudes  or  speech  which  embarrass  others. 
(9)  How  to  get  others  to  participate  in  conversation,  (10) 
Developing  a  pleasant  voice  and  manner.  ( 11 )  Forming  the 
habit  of  sticking  to  the  facts  and  avoiding  personalities.2 

The  Morning  Conversation  Period.  Many  teachers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  grades,  begin  the  day  with  a  free  con- 
versation and  planning  period  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 
Teachers  find  that  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  free  conversa- 
tion because  the  children  often  have  had  interesting  ex- 
periences since  they  last  met  their  friends.  Little  children 

2  Dora  V.  Smith,  "Growth  in  Language  Power  as  Related  to  Child  Develop- 
ment." Adapted  from  Ruth  G.  Strickland,  The  Language  Arts  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co,,  1951),  pp.  146-47. 
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especially  enjoy  bringing  curios,  souvenirs,  and  small  gifts 
they  have  received  to  show  during  the  discussion  period. 
Being  able  to  show  some  interesting  article  helps  the  shy 
child  forget  his  timidity,  since  it  directs  the  attention  of  the 
other  children  upon  the  object  exhibited  rather  than  toward 
the  child  himself. 

With  the  more  mature  pupils  important  news  items  are 
often  discussed  in  the  morning  conversation  period  in  such  a 
way  that  the  child  becomes,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  the  national 
and  international  scene.  Early  in  the  year  children  will  de- 
cide what  types  of  topics  have  important  news  value;  if  possi- 
ble these  standards  will  be  set  before  some  child  tells  the  gory 
details  of  the  latest  murder  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  the 
local  scandal  sheet.  Teachers  should  unobtrusively  guide  the 
children  so  the  news  items  described  offer  a  stimulus  for  good 
conversation,  because  it  is  easy  to  let  a  current  events  period 
degenerate  into  a  series  of  stereotyped  reports  with  children 
retailing  news  as  impersonally  as  the  radio. 

Standards  for  Conversation.  The  members  of  a  class 
should  be  helped  to  formulate  standards  which  will  control 
their  casual  conversation.  Although  the  number  and  type  of 
standards  will  vary  with  the  age  and  the  particular  needs  of 
the  children,  one  class  spent  some  time  in  formulating  the 
following  rules  and  found  it  helpful  to  observe  them  in  their 
conversation  periods: 

1.  Know  what  you  want  to  say. 

2.  Give  others  a  chance. 

3.  Be  a  good  listener. 

4.  Respect  the  opinions  of  others. 

A  study  of  the  essential  conversational  abilities  will  help 
teacher  and  children  in  developing  more  adequate  standards. 
Naturally,  different  conversational  situations  require  different 
abilities,  with  casual  conversation  calling  for  less  direction 
tibian  the  conversation  in  a  discussion  group.  However,  one 
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writer  has  analyzed  the  abilities  required  for  adequate  con- 
versation and  suggests  that  they  include  the  following:  3 

A.  Think  before  talking. 

B.  Know  where  to  find  something  to  talk  about. 

1.  Books 

2.  Personal  experiences 

3.  Magazines 

4.  Newspapers 

5.  Radio  programs 

6.  Movies 

7.  Association  with  others 

C.  Have  something  to  say. 

D.  Be  a  good  listener. 

1.  Look  at  the  person  talking. 

2.  Do  not  answer  in  monosyllables. 

3.  Ask  intelligent  questions. 

4.  Do  not  appear  hurried  or  nervous. 

5.  Think  about  what  is  being  said. 

E.  Talk  with  enthusiasm. 

1.  Know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

2.  Let  your  eyes,  posture,  and  voice  show  that  you  are  interested. 

F.  Find  words  that  suit  your  meaning. 

1.  Learn  the  name  of  every  unfamiliar  thing  encountered. 

2.  Make  comparisons  through  the  use  of  figures  of  speech. 

3.  Be  on  the  alert  for  apt  descriptive  words. 

G.  Avoid  dominating  the  thought, 

1.  Do  not  exhaust  the  subject. 

2.  Enter  the  conversation  only  when  there  is  a  proper  opening. 
H.  Know  how  to  make  your  remark  fit  into  the  conversation  in  progress. 

1.  "I  have  felt  that  way  too." 

2.  "That  must  have  been  fun." 

3.  "I  wish  I  could  have  seen  it/* 

4.  "You  were  talking  about . . ." 

I.  Be  sensitive  to  occasions  where  you  should  not  talk. 
-    1.  In  church 

2.  In  doorways 

3.  In  libraries 

3  Doris  Miles,  "Conversation  and  Discussion,"  Language  Arts  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  Twentieth  Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of 
Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Education  Association,  1941),  pp. 
288-89. 
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4.  In  theaters 

5.  During  programs 

6.  On  crowded  street  corners 
J.  Use  correct  speech. 

K,  Be  careful  of  enunciation. 

1.  Say  all  the  syllables  in  a  word. 

2.  Finish  every  word  before  beginning  the  next  one. 

L.  Do  not  by  any  peculiar  actions  call  attention  to  yourself  rather  than 
to  what  you  have  to  say. 

1.  Do  not  play  with  ornaments,  articles  of  clothing,  pencils,  etc, 

2.  Do  not  make  grimaces  over  real  or  fancied  mistakes. 

3.  Do  not  look  at  the  ceiling  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find  words. 

4.  Do  not  bite  the  lips  or  fingernails. 

5.  Do  not  make  ineffectual,  nervous  gestures. 
M.  Be  courteous. 

1.  Do  not  interrupt. 

2.  Do  not  be  too  opinionated. 

3.  Do  not  monopolize  the  conversation. 

a)  Know  that  in  case  two  people  start  talking  at  the  same 
time,  the  boy  gives  way  to  the  girl;  the  younger  person, 
to  the  older  person. 

fe)  Encourage  others  to  talk. 

4.  Do  not  talk  about  personal  matters. 

5.  Do  not  contradict. 

6.  Do  not  argue. 

7.  Do  not  talk  too  loudly. 

8.  Do  not  conclude  or  preclude  the  speaker's  statement. 

9.  Do  not  ignore  anyone  entering  the  group  after  conversation  is 
begun. 

10.  Do  not  eavesdrop. 

11.  Do  not  repeat  needlessly. 

12.  Answer  questions. 

13.  Do  not  talk  about  unpleasant  topics. 

14.  Do  not  talk  about  things  that  will  interest  only  a  part  of  the 
group. 

Children  Who  Talk  Too  Little  or  Too  Much.  There  are 
two  types  of  children  with  conversational  difficulties  who 
need  special  attention— those  who  talk  to  little  and  those  who 
talk  too  much.  In  every  class  will  be  found  two  or  three 
reticent,  timid  children,  so  sensitive  to  the  reactions  of  other 
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children  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  limit  their  par- 
ticipation to  listening.  Teachers  with  limited  judgment  will 
sometimes  make  life  miserable  for  these  children  by  insisting 
openly  that  they  enter  into  the  conversation.  Such  mis- 
guided activity  by  the  teacher  leads  only  to  further  embar- 
rassment and  lack  of  security  on  the  children's  part.  The 
teacher  with  resourcefulness  and  finesse  will  try  to  help  the 
child  feel  secure  in  the  social  group  and  will  wait  until  a  pro- 
pitious moment  arrives,  perhaps  until  the  child  has  given  her 
a  bit  of  news  at  recess  which  she  can  inquire  about  during 
the  conversation  period.  His  first  halting  contributions 
should  be  greeted  with  appreciation,  "Thank  you,  John. 
That  was  interesting.  Did  you  all  hear  what  John  said?" 
From  these  meager  beginnings  teachers  can  build  the  self- 
confidence  which  is  essential  for  a  good  conversationalist. 
Nearly  every  class  has  at  least  one  representative  whose 
tongue  wags  constantly  and  who  tends  to  dominate  every  con- 
versational situation.  Sometimes  children  of  this  kind  have 
excellent  ideas;  sometimes  their  contributions  are  inappro- 
priate and  inadequate.  But  in  either  case  the  teacher's  prob- 
lem is  to  curb  his  excessive  talking  without  destroying  the 
child's  confidence  and  sense  of  well-being.  In  discussing  the 
problem  with  the  child,  a  discussion  which  will  of  course  take 
place  in  private,  she  must  help  the  child  see  the  necessity  for 
controlling  himself  and  understand  how  undemocratic  it  is  to 
monopolize  time  that  rightfully  belongs  to  others.  As  he 
shows  signs  of  improvement  he  should  be  commended  for 
giving  other  people  a  chance  to  talk  and  for  telling  only  one 
thing  at  a  time;  as  the  child  wins  approval  his  new  habit  will 
become  more  firmly  fixed. 

Language  Uses  Out  of  School.  Knowing  the  out-of-school 
language  situations  which  children  encounter  helps  the 
teacher  to  be  more  alert  for  classroom  situations  in  which 
essential  language  abilities  can  be  developed.  One  of  the 
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more  comprehensive  studies  of  this  problem  was  made  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  which  was 
checked  by  346  pupils.  It  was  found  that  the  situations  in 
which  these  students  used  oral  language  most  frequently 
were  in:  4 

Persuading  parent  or  other  authority 

Greetings  and  farewells 

Stating  wants  at  the  store 

Introducing  people 

Acknowledging  introductions 

Cheering  at  games 

Business  conversations  with  family  or  friends 

Chance  conversation 

Consulting  informally 

Delivering  a  message  received  orally 

Retelling  a  story  read  or  seen  upon  the  screen 

Telling  a  personal  experience  in  conversation 

Making  or  answering  social  telephone  calls 

Persuading  a  friend  or  a  small  group 

Directing  a  stranger 

Analyzing  Language  Situations.  After  an  overview  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  situations  in  which  oral  language  is 
naturally  utilized  has  been  established,  it  is  helpful  to  analyze 
each  situation,  determining  the  specialized  abilities  necessary 
to  handle  it  successfully.  For  example,  the  correct  use  of  the 
telephone  includes  ability  to:  (1)  get  the  operator;  (2)  use  a 
dial  phone;  (3)  make  oneself  understood  by  speaking  slowly 
and  clearly;  (4)  call  in  emergencies  and  for  special  services; 
(5)  care  for  telephone;  and  (6)  use  the  common  courtesies 
required  in  a  telephone  conversation. 

McKee  suggests  that  the  following  courtesies  should  be 
learned  for  a  telephone  conversation: 5 

4  Myrtle  Starbird,  Ralph  R.  Williams,  and  W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  "Out-of- 
School  Uses  of  English/*  The  English  Journal  (high  school  edition),  Vol.  22 
(June,  1933),  p.  468. 

5  Paul  McKee,  Language  in  the  Elementary  School  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1934),  pp.  220-21. 
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1.  One  should  avoid  calling  people  early  in  the  morning,  late 
at  night,  during  meal  times,  and  during  heavy  business 
hours. 

2.  The  conversation  should  be  kept  as  brief  as  possible,  within 
the  Limits  of  the  interest  and  time  of  the  person  called,  and 
the  rights  of  other  telephone  owners  on  the  same  line. 

3.  Private  business,  personal  and  family  affairs,  gossip,  and 
intimate  details  should  not  be  discussed  over  the  telephone. 

4.  Ordinarily,  social  conversations  should  not  be  held  in  pub- 
lic places. 

5.  One  should  not  make  use  of  other  people's  telephones  too 
often,  for  too  long  a  time,  or  at  a  time  inconvenient  for  the 
owner. 

6.  When  someone  answers  the  number  called,  one  should  ask 
for  the  person  wanted,  or  announce  his  own  name  and  ask 
for  the  person  wanted,  rather  than  saying,  "who  is  this?" 

7.  Directories  in  public  booths  should  not  be  mutilated, 

8.  When  an  interruption  of  the  conversation  is  made  by  an 
outside  party,  one  should  inform  the  stranger  courteously 
that  the  line  is  busy. 

9.  One  should  be  courteous  to  operators  who  make  mistakes 
and  consume  considerable  time  in  putting  calls  through. 

Such  an  analysis  would  obviously  be  useful  in  helping  chil- 
dren improve  their  telephone  conversations.  The  language 
experiences  might  be  a  part  of  a  large  social  studies  unit  on 
communication  or  have  equal  value  as  a  short  language  unit. 
In  either  case,  with  older  elementary  school  children,  there 
should  be  an  immediate  functional  carry-over  into  everyday 
living. 

Learning  to  Make  Short  Talks.  A  parent  who  had  been 
informed  that  his  young  son  was  uncooperative  and  having 
difficulties  in  school,  hastened  to  visit  his  classroom.  When 
he  arrived  he  found  all  the  children  making  reports  upon 
"Tapioca,  its  Preparation  and  Use,"  with  each  child  using  the 
same  textbook  material  as  a  basis  for  his  report.  After  four 
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or  five  children  had  reported  upon  this  same  topic  there  was 
little  of  interest  left  to  be  said  and  the  class  lapsed  into  acute 
boredom.  In  discussing  what  he  had  witnessed,  the  irate 
parent  insisted  that  there  was  nothing  in  this  classroom  situa- 
tion to  interest  and  challenge  his  son  and  commented  that  his 
lack  of  cooperation,  if  not  entirely  justified,  was  at  least  quite 
understandable . 

In  the  modern  classroom  enough  real  situations  arise  in 
which  children  need  to  make  brief,  interesting  reports,  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  required  talks  whose  only  purpose 
is  to  give  practice  in  making  formal  and  informal  speeches. 
Teachers  must  be  alert  to  these  situations  and  their  possibil- 
ities. Sometimes  there  are  problems  to  be  worked  out  in 
social  studies  or  science;  at  other  times  the  children  will  wish 
to  entertain  their  mothers  or  the  children  in  other  groups  by 
showing  and  explaining  some  of  their  work.  Alert  teachers 
can  find  plenty  of  situations  in  which  children  can  enrich 
their  language  experiences. 

Children  should  be  given  careful  guidance  in  preparing  for 
informal  speech  activities  and  in  developing  standards  for 
judging  the  effectiveness  of  speech.  Some  of  the  steps  which 
should  be  carefully  discussed  and  followed  in  preparing  a 
successful  short  talk  include  the  following: 

1.  Gathering  material  from  many  different  sources:  books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  other  people 

2.  Making  a  simple  outline  of  the  points  to  be  made  in  logical 
order 

3.  Deciding  upon  an  interesting  beginning  which  will  capture 
the  attention  of  the  audience 

4.  Adding  interest  to  the  talk  by 

a)  Using  conversation 

b)  Choosing  descriptive  words 

c)  Varying  the  expression 

d)  Showing  charts,  pictures,  exhibits,  and  other  illustra- 
tive materials 
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5.  Deciding  how  to  end  effectively:  by  summarizing,  by  re- 
peating the  opening  thought  in  another  manner,  by  com- 
pleting the  idea  being  expressed,  or  some  other  device 

When  children  are  given  helpful  suggestions  about  how  to 
make  talks  and  brought  to  recognize  the  need  for  this  experi- 
ence, their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  an  audience  situa- 
tion usually  increases  rapidly.  The  need  to  make  informal 
talks  occurs  with  sufficient  frequency  and  cruciality  in  life  to 
require  that  children  should  be  given  help  in  the  classroom 
with  this  form  of  language  expression. 

Telling  a  Good  Story.  No  one  is  a  greater  asset  to  a  social 
gathering  than  the  individual  who  catches  and  holds  the  in- 
terest of  the  group  by  telling  a  story  enthusiastically,  dramati- 
cally, and  fluently.  Since  this  ability  is  so  desirable,  children 
should  not  only  be  encouraged  to  tell  simple  stories  which 
come  from  their  own  personal  or  vicarious  experiences  but 
should  also  be  aided  in  doing  so  effectively. 

One  teacher  started  a  story-telling  group  by  writing  on  the 
board,  "Children  who  would  like  to  tell  a  story  or  joke  this 
afternoon  write  their  names  here."  Several  of  the  more  con- 
fident members  of  the  class  wrote  their  names  on  the  list  and 
thus  encouraged  the  more  timorous  children.  This  notice 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  story-telling  period  which  de- 
veloped until  the  teacher  felt  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  enjoyable  language  experiences  of  the  children.  The 
stories  the  children  told  were  kept  short,  so  many  could  have 
this  opportunity  and  because  this  requirement  encouraged 
variety  and  interest;  the  ability  of  the  children  increased  as 
they  gained  confidence  and  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to 
prepare  to  tell  a  story. 

If  children  are  to  progress  in  ability  to  tell  stories  and  de- 
scribe incidents  interestingly  and  well,  they  must  have  stand- 
ards for  judging  their  work.  These  standards  should  be  set 
by  the  children  themselves  as  their  appreciation  of  good  work 
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develops.   Included  in  a  complete  list  of  standards  would  be 
many  of  the  following  points :  ° 

1.  Be  sure  you  know  your  story  well. 

2.  Be  sure  you  have  your  story  planned. 

3.  Don't  tell  all  the  little  details. 

4.  Use  good  words  that  fit  your  idea. 

5.  Tell  your  story  naturally,  just  as  though  you  were  talking. 

6.  Try  to  be  enthusiastic  in  telling  your  story. 

7.  Have  an  interesting  beginning. 

8.  Be  sure  you  can  pronounce  your  words  correctly. 

9.  Don't  use  too  many  "andV 

10.  Don't  hurry. 

11.  Try  to  use  correct  speech. 

12.  Speak  so  everyone  can  hear. 

13.  Speak  clearly. 

14.  Don't  speak  too  loudly  or  too  fast 

15.  Avoid  a  monotone  voice. 

16.  Try  to  stand  or  sit  naturally. 

17.  Look  at  your  audience. 

Choral  Speaking.  Within  the  past  decade  choric  speaking, 
or  the  unison  reading  of  poetry,  has  become  popular  through- 
out the  country.  Verse  choirs  organized  in  the  classroom 
offer  many  possibilities  for  increasing  children's  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  poetry,  and  may  serve  as  a  pleasant  way  to 
emphasize  good  enunciation  and  pronunciation.  Children 
enjoy  chanting  poetry  together,  particularly  when  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  dramatize  or  to  get  interesting  vocal  effects. 
The  number  of  poems  that  pupils  will  learn  through  group 
participation  in  a  group-speaking  choir  is  really  amazing; 
memorization  comes  naturally  and  easily,  not  as  an  unpleas- 
ant task  imposed  by  the  teacher. 

In  starting  a  verse  choir,  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  is  to  find  poems  which  are  suitable  for  group  presenta- 
tion. She  should  look  for  poems  which  have  a  definite 
rhythm  and  which  are  on  the  interest  and  understanding  level 

8  Ibid..  T3.  207. 
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of  the  children.  If  the  poem  has  a  simple  narrative  which 
can  be  dramatized  or  a  refrain  which  can  be  repeated  again 
and  again  by  a  chorus,  so  much  the  better.  While  no  two 
groups  will  ever  present  a  selection  in  exactly  the  same  way 
and  results  will  be  much  more  interesting  when  the  class 
makes  its  own  arrangement  under  the  guidance  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  the  vocal  arrangements  suggested  in  these 
books  will  give  the  teacher  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build. 
From  the  same  sources  teachers  will  get  help  on  the  gen- 
eral technique  of  helping  children  learn  and  perfect  a  poem 
for  choric  speaking.  For  the  classroom  work  in  choral  speak- 
ing, where  the  purpose  is  enjoyment  and  appreciation  rather 
than  a  finished  product  which  can  be  presented  at  a  public 
gathering,  a  simplified  technique  probably  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  The  development  might  include  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

1.  Presenting  the  Poem.   The  teacher  reads  the  poem  to  the 
class,  showing  some  of  its  possibilities  through  her  inter- 
pretation.  Sometimes  she  reads  several  poems,  asking  the 
class  to  choose  one. 

2.  Learning  the  Poem.   This  may  be  accomplished  easily  by 
having  the  children: 

a)  Tap  their  fingertips  silently  together  to  get  the  rhythm 

of  the  poem  while  the  teacher  reads. 
&)  Whisper  the  words  silently  while  the  teacher  reads. 

c)  Supply  words  at  the  end  of  the  lines  or  chorus  phrases 
as  the  teacher  reads  the  poem. 

d)  Say  the  poem  with  the  teacher. 

3.  Interpreting  the  Poem.   When  the  poem  has  been  read  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  to  make  the  children  familiar 
with  it,  they  are  encouraged  to  make  suggestions  about  how 
different  lines  might  be  interpreted,  as  well  as  which  parts 
should  be  read  in  unison,  by  a  small  group,  or  as  a  solo. 
They  will  experiment  with  different  ways  of  giving  special 
emphasis  to  the  various  sections,  such  as  speaking  slowly 
with  increasing  emphasis,  coming  to  a  full,  dramatic  stop, 
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or  speaking  quietly  with  diminishing  volume.  Often  chil- 
dren have  effective  and  unusual  suggestions  which  will  add 
interest  and  charm  to  the  selection. 

Here  are  two  selections  which  may  be  used  in  choral 
speaking  for  children  of  the  elementary  school.  "Good 
morning"  can  be  dramatized  effectively  by  a  primary  class 
with  different  children  taking  the  parts  of  the  child,  the  duck, 
etc.,  while  the  class  carries  the  narrative  in  unison.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Twenty-Third  Psalm  is  especially 
suitable  for  older  children  to  present  during  the  Christmas 
season;  the  arrangement  given  is  for  group,  solo,  and  unison 
reading.7 

GOOD-MOKNING  8 

One  day  I  saw  a  downy  duck, 
With  feathers  on  his  back; 
I  said,  "Good  morning,  downy  duck," 
And  he  said,  "Quack,  quack,  quack/* 

One  day  I  saw  a  timid  mouse, 

He  was  so  shy  and  meek; 

I  said,  "Good  morning,  timid  mouse," 

And  he  said,  "Squeak,  squeak,  squeak." 

One  day  I  saw  a  curly  dog, 

I  met  him  with  a  bow; 

I  said,  "Good  morning,  curly  dog," 

And  he  said,  "Bow-wow-wow." 

One  day  I  saw  a  scarlet  bird, 
He  woke  me  from  my  sleep; 
I  said,  "Good  morning,  scarlet  bird," 
And  he  said,  "Cheep,  cheep,  cheep/* 

— MURIEL  SIPE 

7  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  Twentieth  Yearbook  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1941),  p.  305. 

8  Muriel  Sipe,  "Good  Morning,"  Sung  Under  the  Silver  Umbrella  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1935).    Used  by  permission. 
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PSALM  23 

Unison:  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

Group  I:  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures, 

Group  III:  In  green  pastures; 

Group  II:  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 

Group  I:  Beside  still  waters. 

Unison:  He  restoreth  my  soul; 

Group  III:  He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 

for  his  name's  sake. 

Voice,  group  I:  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 

shadow, 

Group  III:  The  shadow  of  death, 

Voice,  group  I:  I  will  fear  no  evil; 

Unison:  I  will  not  fear, 

Voice,  group  II:  For  thou  art  with  me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff 

they  comfort  me. 

Group  I:  Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  give  comfort  to  me. 

Four  voices,  group  III:  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  pres- 
ence of  mine  enemies, 

Group  I:  A  table  for  me. 

Unison:  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil;  my  cup 

runneth  over. 

Group  II:  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow— 

Group  I:  Shall  follow  me— 

Unison:  All  the  days  of  my  life; 

Voice,  group  III:  And  I 

Voice,  group  I:  And  I 

Voice,  group  II:  And  I 

Four  voices,  group  III:   And  I 

Unison:  And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

forever  for— The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 

Correcting  Poor  English.  Whei*  confronted  by  a  barrage 
of  double  negatives,  "he  come's,"  and  "ain't  got  none's,"  the 
teacher  often  wonders  just  where  and  how  to  begin  improving 
children's  basic  language  expression.  Most  teachers  realize 
that  the  teaching  of  formal  grammatical  rules  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  does  little  to  improve  actual  speech.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  teacher's  effort  to  correct  a  small  boy's  inadequate 
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English  which  was  expressed  on  the  particular  occasion  with 
the  statement,  "I  ain't  got  no  pencil."  "No,  no,  Johnny. 
Don't  you  remember  our  rule?  I  have  no  pencil.  You 
have  no  pencil.  He  has  no  pencil.  They  have  no  pencils/' 
Johnny  merely  looked  blankly  at  the  teacher  and  inquired, 
"Where  the  heck  are  all  the  pencils,  anyway?" 

Improving  the  language  patterns  of  children  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  glibly  repeating  rules  of  usage;  but  it  is,  rather,  one  of 
helping  them  change  their  basic  dialects,  which  were  ac- 
quired at  an  early  age  in  the  home  environment.  Children 
become  so  accustomed  to  their  basic  speech  pattern  that  it 
sounds  correct;  incorrect  language  forms  are  not  even  recog- 
nized. To  change  basic  speech  habits  children  must  be  given 
many  opportunities  to  hear  and  to  correct  speech  in  satisfy- 
ing situations.  The  teacher  should  help  the  child  substitute 
better  forms  by  quietly  asking  him  to  repeat  the  new  pattern 
of  expression  when  an  incorrect  form  is  used.  In  doing  this 
she  must  be  extremely  tactful  and  considerate,  remembering 
that  it  may  be  worse  to  embarrass,  to  increase  timidity,  or  to 
quench  the  child's  enthusiasm,  than  it  is  to  allow  him  to  speak 
incorrectly.  Pooley  gives  the  following  excellent  suggestions 
for  helping  teachers  with  this  problem:  9 

1.  Gain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  child. 

2.  Show  him  the  need  for  new  patterns  of  expression  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  classroom. 

3.  Repeat  the  patterns  (e.g.,  I  saw,  I  did,  etc.)  aloud,  dealing 
with  one  at  a  time. 

4  Conduct  frequent  conversations  with  the  class,  calling  for 
the  use  of  the  forms  being  taught.  Each  child  should  prac- 
tice the  use  of  the  new  pattern,  and  should  hear  others 
use  it. 

5.  Correct,  patiently  and  without  irritation,  the  lapses  of  the 
student. 

9  Robert  C.  Pooley,  "The  Levels  of  Language,"  Educational  Method,  Vol. 
16  (March,  1937),  p.  290. 
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6.  Limit  this  procedure  to  but  few  forms  at  a  time,  to  permit 
of  concentrated  effort. 

7.  Limit  strictly  the  time  allotted  to  these  exercises,  so  that 
they  may  contribute  to  free  speech  and  writing,  but  not 
usurp  their  place  in  the  English  classroom. 

Enriching  the  Vocabulary.  Too  often  teachers  assume 
that  children  have  a  knowledge  of  the  common  materials  and 
objects  in  their  environment  which  they  do  not  possess.  The 
story  is  told  of  a  new  pupil  who  was  asked  by  the  teacher  to 
stay  out  of  the  shrubbery.  Yet  when  recess  came  the  child 
started  toward  the  shrubbery,  hid  in  it,  and  stayed  all  during 
recess.  Again  the  teacher  warned  him,  but,  to  her  surprise 
and  annoyance,  the  following  recess  he  went  back  again.  For 
the  teacher  this  was  the  last  straw,  so  she  asked  the  child  to 
come  inside  and  sit  down.  "Why  is  it  that  you  insist  upon 
going  into  the  shrubbery  after  you  have  been  asked  so  many 
times  to  stay  away  from  it?"  she  inquired.  The  child  looked 
at  her  with  puzzled  eyes  and  asked,  "Where  is  the  shrubbery? 
I've  stayed  in  the  bushes  every  recess  so  I  won't  get  near  it/' 

From  their  personal  experiences  teachers  can  draw  many 
similar  examples  of  misunderstood  words  and  directions,  indi- 
cating that  children  do  not  have  the  basic  ideas  and  words  to 
understand  their  school,  home,  and  community  environment. 
One  of  the  teacher's  important  responsibilities  is  to  contribute 
to  the  child's  development  by  helping  him  build  up  a  color- 
ful, interesting  vocabulary  based  upon  a  rich  background  o£ 
meanings. 

At  one  time  upper  grade  teachers  placed  upon  the  board 
lists  of  words  and  instructed  their  children  to  find  them  in  the 
dictionary,  copy  the  definition,  and  use  the  word  in  a  sen- 
tence. Usually  this  procedure  failed  to  bring  the  desired  in- 
crease in  vocabulary,  probably  because  the  word  lacked  the 
background  of  meaning  which  made  it  really  useful  to  the 
child.  To  illustrate,  Webster  $  Elementary  Dictionary  de- 
fines an  ocean  as  the  "whole  body  of  salt  water  that  covers 
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nearly  three  fourths  of  the  earth."  Yet  how  utterly  inade- 
quate is  the  understanding  of  any  child  who  knows  no  more 
of  the  ocean  than  this  definition  imparts.  Think  of  the  blue- 
green  immensity  of  the  ocean  with  its  ruffle  of  white  waves, 
the  ceaseless  surge,  the  awe-inspiring  timelessness,  the  glis- 
tening sand  strewn  with  seaweed  and  driftwood,  the  boats 
riding  at  ease  on  the  heaving  liquid  swells,  the  fresh  salty 
tang  of  the  air.  To  really  appreciate  the  ocean  the  child  must 
see  it  with  his  own  eyes,  feel  the  salt-laden  air  dash  against 
his  face,  and  hear  the  ocean's  sullen  roar.  When  this  is  not 
possible,  the  teacher  can  show  pictures,  read  descriptive 
poems  and  stories,  and  discuss  the  impressions  of  others .  The 
more  vivid  the  child's  experiences,  the  greater  will  be  his 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  ocean. 

A  colorful,  interesting  vocabulary  has  its  roots  in  experi- 
ences which  build  up  a  rich  background  of  meanings.10 
Teachers  supply  this  background  by  taking  children  on  ex- 
cursions, trips,  and  walks,  by  encouraging  children  to  make 
exhibits  of  interesting  objects  which  stimulate  discussion  and 
questions,  by  using  motion  pictures  and  slides,  by  reading 
stories,  by  encouraging  dramatic  play,  and  by  giving  children 
the  opportunity  to  hear  new  words  in  situations  where  their 
meanings  can  be  made  clear. 

Hearing  and  Using  New  Words.  If  children  are  to  de- 
velop good  vocabularies  they  should  have  teachers  who  make 
discriminating  choices  in  words  and  who  themselves  have  a 
varied  vocabulary.  Since  children  are  very  imitative,  new 
words  which  are  heard  constantly  readily  become  a  part  of 
their  vocabularies.  Foster  and  Headley11  show  how  two 
kindergarten  children  added  the  word  "innocuous"  to  their 
vocabularies  as  they  watched  two  Japanese  turtles  in  a  glass 
bowl. 

10  McKee,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 

11  Josephine  C.  Foster  and  Neitb  E.  Headley,  Education  in  the  Kinder- 
garten (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1936),  p.  259. 
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One  child  said,  "I  would  like  to  pick  up  those  turtles,"  and  the  other 
child  said,  "Oh,  no!  they  might  hurt  you."  The  teacher  entered  the 
conversation  at  this  point  and,  lifting  one  of  the  turtles  from  the  bowl 
said,  "Really  they  are  perfectly  innocuous,  perfectly  harmless.  See, 
they  can't  hurt  one  at  all.  Their  claws  do  tickle  one's  fingers  a  bit;  but 
that  is  about  all  they  can  possibly  do  to  one.  They  are  just  as  innocuous 
as  can  be."  A  day  or  two  later  one  of  the  two  children  was  heard  saying 
to  a  third  child,  "I'm  not  afraid  to  pick  up  that  turtle.  He's  perfectly 
innocuous.  He  can't  hurt  you.  He  only  tickles  you." 

Not  only  should  children  hear  new  words,  but  they  should 
definitely  be  encouraged  to  include  them  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. If  teachers  notice  and  comment  upon  the  interesting 
words  which  children  use,  experimenting  with  new  words 
becomes  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  In  one  room  there  is  a  list 
of  "Words  We  Like"  which  has  been  gleaned  from  the  chil- 
dren's experiences  and  reading.  As  the  children  encounter 
expressive  words  or  phrases  they  are  placed  upon  the  list  and 
an  effort  is  made  to  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  their  more 
common  synonyms. 

An  interesting  suggestion  is  made  by  Kyte,12  Since  re- 
search shows  that  a  relatively  small  number  of  words  carry  a 
'large  proportion  of  the  load  of  English  expression,  he  sug- 
gests that  a  core  vocabulary  be  taught,  more  or  less  as  a 
minimum  essential  list  for  reading  and  oral  and  written  ex- 
pression, and  spelling. 

Evaluating  Language  Outcomes.  The  success  of  the  or^l 
language  program  may  be  estimated  on  the  extent  to  which 
pupils  have  achieved  the  following  outcomes: 

1.  Ability  to  speak  clearly  and  effectively,  using  a  pleasant 
voice,  enunciating  distinctly,  and  pronouncing  words  cor- 
rectly 

2.  Ability  to  speak  in  a  poised,  unhurried  manner 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  when  something  is  worth  saying;  and 
refraining  from  speech  unless  one  has  something  to  say 

12  George  C.  Kyte,  "A  Core  Vocabulary  in  the  Language  Arts/'  Phi  Delta 
Kappan,  Vol.  34,  No.  6  (March,  1953). 
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4.  Ability  to  discuss  issues  without  undue  emotion,  objec- 
tively; to  give  and  take;  and  to  arrive  at  decisions  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner 

5.  Ability  to  differ  with  others  during  discussions  without 
giving  offense,  and  especially,  showing  respect  for  opinions 
with  which  they  disagree 

6.  Ability  to  contribute  by  listening  and  then  meeting  issues 
squarely  when  talking 

7.  Ability  to  recognize  when  a  point  has  been  made  and  stop 
talking;  ability  to  talk  until  a  point  is  made 

8.  Ability  to  give  a  short  talk  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  the 
class 

9.  Ability  to  tell  a  story  of  interest  to  the  group 

10.  Ability  to  carry  on  a  gracious,  friendly  conversation  in  a 
purely  social  way 

Self -Expression  Through  Writing 

To  most  adults  writing  is  a  dull,  difficult  task  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  Most  of  us  feel  woefully  inadequate  when  we  are 
confronted  with  the  necessity  for  projecting  our  ideas  on 
paper  and,  consequently,  become  adept  at  evading  writing 
situations.  This  unfortunate  reaction  which  is  quite  typical 
of  the  average  adult  should  lead  the  modern  teacher  to  exam- 
ine and  challenge  the  techniques  for  teaching  writing  which 
were  formerly  used. 

In  the  elementary  school  of  the  past,  children  were  re- 
quested to  write  a  composition  several  times  a  week;  some- 
times a  whole  morning  was  devoted  to  this  ordeal.  After  the 
teacher  had  assigned  some  such  topic  as  "A  Description"  or 
"My  Summer  Vacation,"  the  children  were  left  to  resharpen 
their  pencils  again  and  again,  chew  their  pen  tops,  and  hope 
for  an  inspiration.  When  the  inspiration  failed  to  arrive,  the 
children  wrote  anyway.  Words,  words,  words— stilted,  un- 
natural words— about  something  of  which  they  knew  little 
and  probably  cared  less.  There  was  an  air  of  futility  about 
these  writing  experiences,  because  it  was  not  intended  that 
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anyone  but  the  teacher  should  read  what  the  children  finally 
produced  with  suffering  and  travail.  Sometimes  the  teacher 
merely  red-penciled  the  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
grammar;  and  sometimes  she  consigned  the  literary  efforts  to 
the  wastepaper  basket  without  further  comment.  For  such 
written  composition  children  had  little  background,  no  real 
reason  for  writing,  and  often  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  if  not 
actual  fear  of  writing.  Begun  in  the  elementary  school,  con- 
tinued in  the  high  school,  and  carried  to  its  deadening  cul- 
mination in  the  college  classes  in  Freshman  English,  these 
well-known  techniques  for  teaching  writing  usually  killed, 
before  it  was  born,  the  stirring  embryo  of  joy  in  written  ex- 
pression. 

A  Reason  for  Writing.  A  small  girl  whose  writing  experi- 
ences had  been  limited  to  laborious  copying  of  "cow,"  "cat," 
and  other  words  not  related  to  any  idea  she  wanted  to  express, 
was  heard  to  remark  explosively,  "I  hate  to  write/'  Only  a 
few  days  after  this,  she  learned  that  her  playmate  was  moving 
to  another  city.  "Mitzi  and  I  would  like  to  write  letters  to 
each  other  often,"  she  confided  to  her  mother.  "Will  you 
help  me  learn  to  write  letters?"  Gone  was  the  child's  loath- 
ing of  writing;  she  recognized  that  this  ability  might  be  very 
useful  to  her  and  that  she  had  a  real  need  for  writing. 

If  children  are  to  be  properly  motivated,  written  expression 
must  become  a  part  of  a  life  situation,  not  a  mere  school  exer- 
cise. If  the  teacher  is  alert  she  will  find  numerous  such  situa- 
tions in  every  classroom  for  letters  that  will  actually  find  their 
way  to  the  mail  box,  for  news  articles  and  stories  to  be  used  in 
the  room  or  school  newspaper,  for  labels  and  explanatory 
statements  concerning  an  exhibit,  for  notes  to  parents  and 
friends,  and  for  stories  to  read  to  other  children  "just  for  fun." 

Writing  can  be  satisfying  to  the  child  only  when  he  has  a 
felt  need  for  it.  Sometimes  this  need  is  practical;  sometimes 
it  involves  self-expression  through  putting  into  words  ideas 
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which  are  unique  and  intrinsically  the  child's  own.  In  any 
case,  teachers  should  recognize  that  little  can  be  accom- 
plished by  forcing  a  writing  situation;  only  when  children 
have  reasons  for  writing  and  know  what  they  want  to  say 
can  they  express  themselves  with  joy  and  power. 

A  Background  for  Writing.  The  best  motivation  for  writ- 
ten work  lies  in  the  vast  and  rich  field  of  oral  expression;  the 
wise  teacher  carefully  lays  this  foundation.  Children  should 
never  be  confronted  by  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  a  demand 
for  a  letter  or  a  story.  Rather,  they  should  talk  with  the 
teacher  until  they  have  clarified  their  ideas  and  organized 
their  thoughts.  Unless  their  imaginations  are  stirred  and 
ideas  begin  to  present  themselves,  there  is  little  hope  of  satis- 
factory achievement.  Children  write  well  and  easily  only 
when  they  have  something  to  say. 

Consider  the  letters  to  Marion,  a  member  of  the  fifth 
grade  class  who  had  moved  to  Hawaii.  When  Marion  wrote 
a  letter  from  her  new  home,  telling  of  her  ocean  voyage  and 
asking  the  children  to  write  to  her,  they  responded  enthusias- 
tically, for  Marion  had  been  popular  with  them.  Before  they 
started  writing,  the  children  discussed  the  events  and  news 
items  which  they  thought  would  interest  Marion— the  play 
which  had  been  presented  to  another  room,  a  trip  to  the 
museum,  and  the  like.  As  the  teacher  wrote  the  list  of  sugges- 
tions on  the  board,  she  cautioned  the  children  not  to  tell  about 
too  many  different  things  in  their  letters  but  to  make  the  in- 
cidents interesting  by  giving  their  own  impressions.  She  also 
suggested  that  there  probably  were  even  more  interesting 
news  items  that  had  been  omitted  from  the  list.  Every  child 
started  his  letter  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  because  each  had 
"something  to  say/' 

Personal  Experience  as  a  Background  for  Writing.  Teach- 
ers have  long  recognized  the  value  of  vivid  personal  experi- 
ence in  building  a  background  for .  writing.  By  helping 
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children  cultivate  an  awareness  of  the  wonders  of  everyday 
life  and  encouraging  them  to  express  their  ideas,  the  teacher 
often  encourages  them  to  write  with  beauty  and  sincerity. 
These  impressions  may  be  a  very  satisfactory  part  of  creative 
personal  writing.  One  teacher  tells  of  enjoying  the  first  snow- 
storm of  the  season  with  her  fourth  grade  children, 

One  day  it  was  snowing.  There  were  beautiful,  big,  fluffy  white 
snowflakes  that  came  down  from  the  clouds  as  if  they  were  being  chased. 
We  stopped  and  watched  them  for  a  while.  They  were  so  pretty,  and 
it  was  the  first  snow  of  the  year.  By  recess  time  everything  was  white. 
There  were  great,  white  snow  blossoms  on  the  trees  and  shrubs;  you 
could  feel  the  hush  that  comes  with  a  deep  snow.  We  tramped  all 
around  the  grounds  looking  at  everything.  It  was  so  wonderful  that 
we  even  rolled  down  the  terrace  for  sheer  joy.  When  we  came  inside 
we  talked  about  the  snow.  I  wrote  on  the  board  the  children's  impres- 
sions of  the  snow  as  they  were  dictated  to  me.  Each  child  then  copied 
the  three  that  he  liked  best.  Try  this  at  Christmas -time  and  see  if  you 
don't  have  some  expressions  that  almost  bring  tears  to  your  eyes. 

When  Children  Begin  Handwriting,  In  some  school  sys- 
tems children  are  taught  to  write  in  the  first  grade,  and  in 
others  not  before  the  second  grade.  Wherever  writing  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  child's  first  school  experience  teachers 
should  remember  that  it  requires  a  fine  muscular  coordina- 
tion which  young  children  rarely  possess.  To  guard  against 
overfatigue,  writing  should  not  come  too  frequently  or  ex- 
tend over  too  long  a  period  of  time.  Writing  the  first  falter- 
ing letters  or  stories  should  be  such  a  pleasurable  and  satisfy- 
ing experience  for  little  children  that  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  further  success  and  growth. 

Sometimes  the  child's  first  experience  with  writing,  after 
he  has  learned  to  write  his  own  name,  is  in  helping  compose  a 
group  story  or  letter  on  the  blackboard.  Needless  to  say, 
these  stories  or  letters  should  be  very  simple  and  only  a  few 
words  in  length;  for  the  first  writing  is  hard  work  indeed  for 
very  young  children.  In  these  early  writing  experiences  the 
child  uses  large  paper  without  lines  and  a  big  pencil  or 
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crayon.  The  teacher  must  be  very  alert  to  see  that  the  letters 
are  formed  in  the  correct  fashion  and  to  give  the  much  needed 
encouragement  and  approval  so  essential  when  real  effort  is 
accompanied  by  only  meager  accomplishment. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  encourage  children  to  write  their 
own  individual  stories  rather  than  to  copy  a  group  story  from 
the  board.  In  this  case  the  teacher  must  be  on  hand  to  write 
on  a  large  slip  of  paper  the  words  requested  by  each  child  for 
his  story.  These  first  individual  stories  are  very  short  and 
simple.  Fifteen  minutes  of  concentrated  effort  may  result  in 
no  more  than  "We  have  a  turtle"  or  "We  are  making  a  boat/' 
Since  the  children  are  dependent  upon  the  teacher  for  writ- 
ing every  word,  only  a  very  small  group  of  children  can  be 
helped  at  first;  but  as  the  children  gain  proficiency  the  group 
may  be  enlarged.  Each  child  files  in  a  dictionary  box  the 
words  he  has  requested,  so  he  may  practice  individually  on 
these  words  and  avoid  asking  for  the  same  word  twice. 

At  the  end  of  the  writing  period  it  is  very  worth  while  to 
call  die  children  into  a  group  so  they  may  all  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  other  children  have  accomplished  and 
profit  by  the  experience  and  suggestions  of  others.  The  pa- 
pers are  tacked  on  a  bulletin  board  or  clipped  to  a  large 
cardboard  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  see  them.  Children 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  their  stories  and  the  encour- 
agement that  comes  from  being  told  that  their  papers  were 
neater  than  last  time,  that  the  words  are  a  better  size,  and  that 
the  writing  no  longer  runs  downhill  as  if  it  were  discouraged. 
Teachers  will  find  errors  in  a  letter  and  word  forms  which 
need  to  be  explained  and  practiced  on  the  blackboard. 
Many  valuable  learnings  may  result  from  this  evaluation 
period  in  which  children  share  their  ideas  and  learn  to  look 
for  commendable  points  in  the  work  of  others. 

Situations  Requiring  Writing.  From  the  first,  the  teacher 
must  be  alert  for  situations  in  the  daily  living  of  children 
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which  naturally  require  writing.  If  she  is  sensitive  to  such 
possibilities  she  will  discover  many  real  opportunities  in  chil- 
dren's activities.  One  group  of  teachers  has  suggested  that  a 
legitimate  need  for  writing  might  arise  in  such  experiences 


as:13 


Lists  of  supplies  needed  for  making  a  terrarium 
Notes  to  parents  telling  which  days  are  school  holidays 
Memoranda  concerning  material  to  be  brought  from  home  for 

cooking 
Short  invitations  to  other  classes,  inviting  them  to  see  a  play, 

a  puppet  show,  etc. 
Invitations  sent  to  mothers  to  come  to  a  school  party,  an  art 

exhibit,  etc. 

Letters  to  parents  telling  what  to  look  for  at  an  art  exhibit 
Orders  for  supplies  from  the  school  store 
Lists  of  children's  names  and  telephone  numbers 
Calendars 

Daily  temperature  records 
List  of  birds  seen  on  bird  walks 
Captions  for  movies 
Signs  on  pictures  or  collections 
Notes  to  other  children,  thanking  them  for  a  puppet  show,  or 

a  "story  time" 
Notes  to  absent  children 
Notes  to  science  teacher,  asking  how  to  care  for  a  pet  rabbit,  or 

how  to  make  an  aquarium  that  won't  leak 
Daily  program  on  the  blackboard 
Notes  to  parents  asking  permission  to  go  on  a  trip 

Using  Group  Compositions  to  Improve  Written  Expres- 
sion. Group  compositions  dictated  by  the  children  have  long 
been  recognized  as  a  valuable  source  of  reading  material  at 
the  primary  level.  Unfortunately,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  vocabulary  of 
the  children  and  to  encourage  real  literary  quality,  these 

13  Alvina  Treut  Burrows,  June  D,  Ferebee,  Doris  C.  Jackson,  and  Dorothy 
Olton  Saunders,  They  All  Want  to  Write  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1952),  pp.  6-11. 
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"chart  stories/'  intended  for  beginning  reading,  must  have 
very  short  sentences  and  a  limited  vocabulary.  These  tradi- 
tional requirements  have  tended  to  limit  the  usefulness  of 
chart  stories  in  teaching  written  English. 

Yet  group  compositions  are  a  splendid  instrument  which 
can  be  used  to  considerable  advantage  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary grades  to  improve  written  composition.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  group  exposition  given  by  Jean  Haskell 14 
indicates  how  the  teacher  guides  the  children  in  this  type  of 
writing: 

The  class  was  studying  about  wild  animals,  and  each  child  was  to 
have  a  booklet  to  take  home.  The  booklet  was  to  contain  pictures  and 
"stories"  (expositions)  concerning  the  different  animals  studied.  The 
children  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  elephant,  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  compose  their  story  the  teacher  asked,  "What  have  we 
learned  about  elephants  and  what  shall  we  record?"  The  children 
responded  with  such  comments  as:  "They  live  in  Africa  and  in  India," 
"They  are  intelligent/'  "They  eat  grass  and  hay,"  "They  don't  eat  meat." 

After  listening  to  many  such  contributions  but  not  writing  down 
any  of  them,  the  teacher  inquired,  "Which  of  the  things  you  have  men- 
tioned shall  we  decide  on  for  our  'story?  Some  of  them  are  more 
interesting  than  others  and  we  cannot  tell  them  all."  As  the  suggestions 
came,  the  teacher  helped  the  children  translate  a  statement  such  as, 
"They  live  in  Africa,"  into  a  topic  such  as,  "Where  they  live."  The 
topics  chosen  were  listed  on  the  blackboard  and  then  the  class  decided 
what  topic  should  come  first.  They  decided,  too,  upon  the  order  of  the 
succeeding  topics.  The  teacher  explained  that  since  one  of  the  most 
surprising  things  about  the  elephant  was  his  intelligence,  they  would 
start  with  that.  They  would  follow  with  "Kinds  of  elephants,"  "Food 
of  elephants,"  and  finally  "How  and  why  elephants  are  captured." 

Mrs.  Haskell  also  suggests  other  techniques  which  are  not 
only  helpful  in  composing  group  compositions  but  in  indi- 
vidual work  as  well.  She  says  that:  15 

One  of  these  consists  of  picking  up  a  thought  or  a  word  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  so  on.  For  example,  "The  elephant  is  one  of  the  most 

14  Jean  Haskell,  "Improving  Written  English  Thru  Group  Composition/* 
Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  ov.  cit.,  pp.  341-42. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  242-43. 
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intelligent  animals  in  the  whole  world"  might  be  followed  by  the  sen- 
tence "He  is  so  intelligent  that  he  can  learn  to  do  many  tricks  and 
many  kinds  of  work,  too."  Here  the  word  intelligent  is  picked  up  and 
carried  along.  In  the  next  sentence  either  the  word  tricks  or  work 
might  be  similarly  carried  along.  This  is  one  way  of  developing  unity 
in  a  paragraph. 

Another  technique  pertains  to  closing  sentences.  Children  naturally 
just  tell  all  they  know  and  then  they  stop.  As  a  consequence  their  expo- 
sitions may  sound  incomplete  and  unfinished.  It  often  helps  the  chil- 
dren if,  after  discovering  the  unfinished  state  of  their  work,  they  are 
asked  to  close  by  telling  their  own  feelings  toward  the  subject.  For 
instance,  the  elephant  story  might  close  by  saying,  "I  like  the  elephant 
best  of  all  the  animals  we  have  studied,"  or  even  "I  wish  I  had  an  ele- 
phant of  my  own."  If  the  children  cannot  make  a  sincere  emotional 
response  to  the  subject,  they  may  just  restate  in  other  words  the  idea  of 
the  beginning  sentence.  For  example,  they  might  say,  "So  you  see  the 
elephant  really  is  intelligent." 

Still  another  technique,  and  one  which  is  invaluable,  is  the  frequent 
oral  reading  and  rereading  of  what  has  been  written.  This  reading  may 
be  done  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children.  There  is  definite  value 
in  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  words  and  hearing  how  the  words  fit 
together  into  a  pattern.  Often  the  teacher  may  ask,  "Do  you  like  the 
sound  of  that?  Could  you  think  of  a  better  word?"  As  suggestions  for 
improvement  are  made,  it  is  a  simple  process  to  erase  the  old  form  from 
the  blackboard  and  to  substitute  the  new. 

In  composing  a  group  composition  there  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  learn  incidentally  many  matters  of  form  which 
will  carry  over  into  the  independent  writing  of  the  children. 
As  the  teacher  capitalizes  the  title  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  indents  for  the  paragraph,  leaves  a  margin,  and 
supplies  the  quotation  marks,  she  calls  attention  to  these  re- 
quirements of  good  form.  In  this  way  form  is  taught  natu- 
rally, as  a  subsidiary  to  content  and  organization. 

Keeping  Records  and  Forms.  One  natural  situation  which 
requires  writing  is  the  keeping  of  records.  Most  records  will 
he  concerned  with  the  experiences  and  information  which 
children  gather  from  numerous  types  of  classroom  activities 
and  will  represent  various  types  of  work. 
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The  children  may  like  to  keep  a  class  yearbook,  or  they 
may  want  to  construct  a  special  book  of  useful  information 
collected  during  the  development  of  a  unit  in  social  studies 
or  science.  Often  during  the  year  records  take  the  form  of 
rules  or  standards  which  the  children  compose  when  the  need 
arises.  Possibly  there  will  be  a  "recipe  book"  containing 
accurate  directions  relative  to  the  performance  of  some  Job. 
Sometimes  a  class  newspaper  composed  and  written  by  the 
children,  describing  important  and  interesting  things  that 
have  happened  to  the  group  and  its  individual  members,  is 
fun  for  everyone. 

The  value  of  keeping  accurate  and  truthful  records  is  ap- 
parent. Not  only  do  they  supply  valuable  material  for  read- 
ing, but  also  they  give  the  child  a  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance and  use  of  language,  at  the  same  time  stressing  the 
value  of  concrete  experiences  in  learning.  Such  records  may 
help  the  child  see  that  books  are  not  the  only  source  of  in- 
formation. 

In  both  adult  and  normal  school  life  the  child  will  be  con- 
fronted with  the  task  of  filling  in  blanks  and  forms— for  exam- 
ple, filling  in  school  questionnaires,  library  forms,  enrollment 
blanks,  blanks  of  a  standardized  test,  subscription  blanks, 
mail  order  blanks  if  they  send  for  something.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  filling  in  of  blanks  and  forms  should  be  done  when 
the  situation  requiring  it  arises  naturally. 

Making  Labels  and  Announcements.  In  any  normal  room 
the  writing  of  labels,  signs,  and  announcements  is  a  natural 
form  of  written  expression.  Labels  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  identifying  the  materials  belonging  to  the  room;  they  are 
necessary  in  making  collections  and  displays.  Various  types 
of  school  activities  require  that  announcements  be  written, 
read,  or  posted.  Before  they  are  posted,  the  class  should 
evaluate  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement,  learning  to 
distinguish  between  poor  notices  and  tiiose  which  are  concise 
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and  which  contain  the  necessary  information.  Here  again, 
the  making  of  labels  and  announcements  should  be  the  result 
of  a  real  need,  not  of  an  artificial  situation  planned  to  provide 
experience. 

Place  of  Summaries  and  Outlines,  By  the  time  they  reach 
the  intermediate  grades  children  begin  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
reference  reading  which  leads  naturally  to  the  writing  of  brief 
reports  and  summaries.  The  use  of  many  reference  materials 
in  the  social  studies  brings  to  the  child  numerous  opportu- 
nities to  report  on  information  discovered  and  to  summarize 
information  found  by  several  members  of  the  group.  Other 
situations  will  occur  when  the  necessity  arises  for  reporting 
upon  an  excursion  or  upon  committee  work  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  children. 

Another  organization  and  writing  problem  which  con- 
fronts the  teacher  at  about  the  same  time  is  helping  the  chil- 
dren make  simple  outlines.  In  one  class  the  teacher  met  the 
problem  in  this  way.  After  the  children  had  written  all  the 
questions  concerning  what  they  wanted  to  know  about  boats, 
they  were  encouraged  to  go  through  their  questions  again 
grouping  together  all  those  dealing  with  one  aspect  of  the 
subject.  When  they  had  finished,  the  children  had  a  simple 
outline  of  the  information  they  wanted  to  gather  about  the 
construction  of  boats.  This  was  an  easy  way  to  begin  out- 
lining, and  the  children  soon  understood  the  principle  of 
grouping  like  ideas  together.  Furthermore,  the  information 
was  very  necessary  to  the  study  which  was  being  made. 

Letters  of  Elementary  Children.  Throughout  life  people 
write  more  letters  than  any  other  type  of  written  composition, 
excepting  perhaps  grocery  and  memoranda  lists.  So,  from 
the  beginning,  the  writing  of  letters  should  have  an  important 
place  in  the  written  English  program. 

The  first  letters  of  children  in  the  kindergarten,  first,  and 
second  grades  are  usually  dictated  by  the  children  and  writ- 
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ten  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher.  Since  the  letter  proba- 
bly will  be  copied  by  the  children,  it  should  be  very  short 
and  simple.  The  following  letter  is  typical  of  this  stage  of 
development. 

Wilson  School 
June  2,  1945 
Dear  Mother, 

Will  you  come  to  our  party  tomorrow  at  one  o'clock? 

Love, 

Mary 

As  the  teacher  writes  the  letter  on  the  board,  she  points 
out  exactly  where  to  write  the  date,  the  salutation,  and  the 
other  special  parts  of  a  letter.  From  the  beginning  she  uses 
such  words  as  heading,  salutation,  and  comma,  pointing  out 
the  parts  of  the  letter  which  she  is  talking  about.  Usually  no 
attempt  is  made  to  invent  simpler  terms,  for  the  children 
quickly  understand  the  names  if  they  are  mentioned  inciden- 
tally a  number  of  times.  There  is  of  course  no  drill  aimed  at 
having  the  children  memorize  these  names. 

As  these  children  gain  in  independence,  they  write  their 
own  individual  letters.  The  teacher  helps  by  showing  them 
how  to  plan  their  letters  in  advance,  jotting  down  the  points 
they  wish  to  make.  She  encourages  a  more  creative  type  of 
writing  by  comments  as :  "I  like  this  part  of  your  letter  because 
it  sounds  just  like  you";  "This  sentence  paints  an  interesting 
picture."  As  the  necessity  for  writing  business  and  friendly 
letters  arises,  the  children  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
forms. 

In  one  upper  grade  class  a  period  is  set  aside  each  week  for 
children  to  write  their  personal  letters.  One  lad  writes  reg- 
ularly to  his  father  who  is  "on  the  road";  other  children  write 
"thank-you"  notes  for  presents,  notes  of  congratulation  or 
sympathy,  and  friendly  letters  which  are  long  overdue.  The 
following  list  of  letters  written  by  one  group  of  children  over 
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a  period  of  three  years  shows  that  there  are  sufficient  real 
needs  for  writing  without  resorting  to  imaginary  correspond- 
ents: 16 

1.  Requests:  to  other  grades  asking  for  cooperation  in  some  project;  to 
outsiders  asking  them  to  come  and  talk  to  the  class  or  to  show  the 
class  something;  to  individuals  asking  for  information  or  free  material; 
to  individuals,  firms,  and  community  agencies  asking  permission  to 
visit  them  to  gain  information;  to  parents  asking  permission  to  go 
somewhere;  and  to  the  principal  for  information,  for  money  from  the 
school  fund,  or  for  permission  to  go  on  excursions. 

2.  Invitations:  to  parents  to  visit  school,  to  attend  parties  and  other  class 
activities;  to  friends  to  attend  a  party;  to  other  grades  to  attend 
assembly  programs,  grade  parties,  and  other  class  events;  and  to 
the  principal  on  many  occasions. 

3.  Thank-You  Letters:  to  the  parent-teacher  association  for  money  that 
was  given  to  the  class;  to  firms  and  individuals  for  answering  requests 
for  information;  to  other  grades  for  inviting  the  class  to  parties, 
assemblies,  or  other  events;  to  parents  and  friends  for  using  then- 
cars  to  take  the  class  on  excursions;  to  individuals  for  gifts  or  articles 
loaned  to  the  class;  and  to  the  principal  for  requests  granted  or  favors 
shown. 

4.  Letters  to  Classmates  and  Young  Friends:  to  classmates  in  the  hos- 
pital or  at  home;  to  classmates  who  had  moved  from  the  district;  to 
children  in  another  school. 

Building  Standards  for  Writing.  Children  often  write  in- 
adequately and  uninterestingly  because  they  have  no  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  their  writing.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  build  standards  and  appreciation  for  good  writing  is  by 
exposing  children  to  many  examples  of  excellent  work  on 
their  own  level  With  this  in  mind,  the  teacher  should  pre- 
sent excellent  examples  of  stories,  poems,  and  letters  other 
children  have  written,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  authors  in- 
tended for  children. 

Often  children  will  appreciate  a  selection  without  know- 
ing why  it  is  good;  so  the  teacher  must  help  them  with  ques- 

16  Willis  P.  Porter,  "Letter  Writing  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  Language 
Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  op.  tit.9  p.  320. 
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tions  and  subtle  suggestions:  "Did  you  like  this  story?" 
"Why?"  "Which  part  did  you  like  especially?"  "It  was 
clever  to  describe  the  dwarf  as  a  'tricky  little  fellow/  wasn't 
it?  Those  words  really  painted  a  picture."  "Did  you  notice 
how  this  writer  started  his  story  with  a  question?  Wasn't 
that  a  clever  way  to  arouse  our  curiosity?" 

Gradually  children  learn  that  good  writers  achieve  certain 
effects  by  doing  definite  things  and  that  good  writing  meets 
certain  standards.  They  find  that  poetry  does  not  necessarily 
have  rhyme,  but  it  always  paints  a  picture  or  creates  a  mood. 
They  discover  that  letters  are  good  only  if  they  will  tell  the 
things  that  are  interesting  to  the  receiver.  Finally  the  chil- 
dren are  ready  to  formulate  standards  for  evaluating  their 
own  work.  The  following  sets  of  standards  developed  by  a 
group  of  children  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  are 
typical: 

Standards  for  Letters: 

1.  Have  I  written  about  the  things  that  would  interest  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  writing? 

2.  Have  I  said  what  I  needed  to  say? 

3.  Have  I  listed  the  points  in  the  best  order? 

4.  Have  I  used  the  correct  form? 

5.  Is  my  letter  correctly  written?  Have  I  checked  capital- 
ization, punctuation,  and  spelling? 

6.  Can  the  writing  be  read  easily? 

Standards  for  Stones: 

1.  Is  my  story  interesting? 

2.  Did  I  have  a  good  beginning  sentence?   Ending  sen- 
tence? 

3.  Did  I  use  good  picture  words? 

4.  Did  I  stay  on  the  subject?   Is  my  work  well  organized? 

5.  Did  I  put  my  own  thoughts  and  feelings  into  it? 

Standards  for  Poetry: 

1.  Did  I  put  my  own  ideas  and  feelings  into  my  poem? 

2.  Does  my  poem  have  rhythm? 
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3.  Have  I  used  good  "picture"  words? 

4.  Does  my  poem  have  imagination? 

Correcting  Children's  Written  Work.  Before  children 
write,  teachers  should  place  their  emphasis  upon  experiences, 
content,  and  organization.  There  is  general  agreement 
among  specialists  in  this  field  that  too  much  attention  upon 
form;  capitalization,  and  other  mechanical  matters  tends  to 
inhibit  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  during  the  writing 
process.  Hughes  Mearns  once  said  that  he  encourages  chil- 
dren to  write  freely  and  without  much  attention  to  form 
while  they  are  capturing  their  ideas  on  paper;  then  he  takes 
a  "shaker  full  of  periods  and  commas"  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  pupil,  sprinkles  them  in  their  proper  places. 

The  authors  of  They  All  Want  to  Write 1T  differentiate 
sharply  between  practical  writing,  where  skills  and  tech- 
niques are  taught,  and  personal  writing,  where  the  child's 
purpose  is  to  put  an  interesting  idea  into  words  for  his  own 
satisfaction  or  the  entertainment  of  his  associates.  While 
practical  writing  may  be  corrected  scrupulously  so  it  will  be 
more  meaningful  to  the  persons  who  will  read  it,  almost  never 
do  they  "tamper  with  a  piece  of  individual  or  personal  writ- 
ing." Rather,  the  "original  idea,  the  fresh  invention,  or  the 
vivid,  individual  way  of  saying  a  thing  is  singled  out  for  a 
glowing  comment,"  with  the  knowledge  that  this  approval 
will  determine  the  direction  of  growth.  When  the  child  is 
trying  to  "capture  his  own  fleeting  or  elusive  ideas,"  he  should 
not  be  "bothered  with  externals/'  Only  when  a  piece  of  per- 
sonal writing  is  to  be  read  by  someone  else  should  a  great  deal 
of  attention  be  given  to  a  high  quality  of  correctness  of  form 
and  appearance. 

Research  shows  that  there  are  better  ways  of  correcting 
children's  written  work  than  the  old  practice  of  having  chil- 
dren write,  submit  their  work  to  teachers,  and  rewrite 
themes  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher. 

17  Burrows,  Ferebee,  Jackson,  and  Saunders,  op.  cit. 
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Leonard  1S  reports  that  "Evidence  indicated  that  if  pupils 
plan  their  composition,  write  a  first  draft  of  it,  appraise  it, 
revise  it,  and  then  copy  it,  aided  by  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  throughout  the  steps,  they  can  correct  from  three- 
fifths  to  three-fourths  of  their  own  errors  and  make  signifi- 
cant growth  in  composition  work  in  general,  Whatever  the 
method  used  may  be,  pupils  can  learn  to  correct  many  of  their 
errors/' 

The  key  to  the  situation  seems  to  be  careful  teacher  guid- 
ance while  the  children  are  planning  and  writing,  as  well  as 
while  they  are  appraising  their  work  and  looking  for  errors. 
Merely  saying,  "Correct  your  own  work,"  does  not  give  suffi- 
ciently specific  help  to  elementary  school  children.  How- 
ever, when  teachers  list  the  special  points  (capitalization, 
indentation,  spelling,  etc.)  which  are  to  be  noted,  and  guide 
the  children  during  the  correction  period,  greater  progress 
results  than  with  the  conventional  pupil- writing  and  teacher- 
correction  plan. 

Poetical  Pastimes.  Since  the  1920's,  when  Hughes  Mearns 
first  wrote  so  convincingly  about  the  creative  ability  of  chil- 
dren, elementary  school  teachers  have  been  tremendously  in- 
terested in  creative  expression.  In  many  instances  this  em- 
phasis upon  a  freer,  more  individual  and  spontaneous  type  of 
written  expression  has  introduced  a  new  note  of  joy  into  class- 
rooms. Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  where  teachers  have 
struggled  to  get  poems  from  every  child  which  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  in  published  volumes,  the  results 
have  been  discouraging. 

Now  that  the  tide  of  creative  poetry  has  ebbed  somewhat, 
we  can  get  a  better  perspective  of  the  situation.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  generally  recognized  that  some  children  have  the 

18  J.  Paul  Leonard,  "The  Language  Arts— English/'  The  Implications  of 
Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Joint  Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Educational  Research  Association  and  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, February,  1939),  p.  125. 
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"divine  spark,"  just  as  some  have  special  ability  in  music  or 
art.  Other  children  will  never  be  able  to  soar  to  heights  in 
creative  writing;  from  them  teachers,  try  as  they  will,  can 
never  get  results  above  the  commonplace.  Too  much  effort 
and  pressure  in  such  instances  is  not  only  fruitless  and  waste- 
ful, but  may  result  in  feelings  of  inadequacy,  insecurity,  and 
unhappiness. 

All  children  can  profit  by  an  environment  marked  by  free- 
dom and  sympathy,  by  hearing  the  teacher  read  aloud  many 
lovely  poems  and  original  stories,  by  having  the  opportunity 
to  create;  but  beyond  this  teachers  should  not  go.  Children 
should  be  invited  to  create  poetry;  the  teacher  should  open 
the  door,  disclosing  enchanting  vistas  for  those  who  want  to 
wander  through  new  worlds  of  beauty.  But  even  while  she 
invites,  the  teacher  recognizes  that  some  children  should  not 
be  urged  too  strenuously  to  enter  this  new  world;  some  of 
them  will  never  be  strong  and  confident  enough  to  walk  poeti- 
cally among  clouds  and  dreams;  and  some  will  find  much 
greater  happiness  in  other  types  of  self-expression.  So  the 
teacher  leads,  knowing  full  well  that  in  the  realm  of  poetry 
many  will  be  called  but  only  a  few  will  be  chosen.  Only  with 
a  few  children  will  writing  poetry  become  a  source  of  emo- 
tional expression  and  satisfaction  or  an  interesting  pastime. 

Developing  Creative  Power.  Whole  volumes  have  been 
written  upon  methods  of  encouraging  children's  free  creative 
expression.  Teachers  vary  in  their  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  so  little  is  actually  known  about  it  that  statements 
of  rules  are  likely  to  be  dangerous  and  misleading.  However, 
artistic  teachers  who  are  able  to  lead  children  from  originally 
poor  and  lifeless  writing  to  creative  expression  which  is  vital 
and  living  tend  to  agree  upon  the  following  approaches : 

1.  There  must  be  a  sympathetic  environment  in  which  the  child 
feels  free  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions.  Freedom 
must  replace  coercion  and  criticism. 
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2.  Teachers  should  build  an  appreciation  of  good  literature  by 
constantly  reading  and  enjoying  stories  and  poems  with  children. 
Children  should  hear  the  work  of  many  authors  with  different 
styles  and  content. 

3.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  write  about  their  own 
ideas  and  use  their  own  language.    Only  when  they  depart  from 

.conventional  rhyme,  words,  and  ideas  will  there  be  originality  of 
expression.  Build  the  idea  that  no  writing  is  genuine  unless  it 
expresses  the  individual  himself. 

4.  Children  must  write  about  their  own  interests  and  activities, 
the  experiences  which  are  near  to  them  in  time,  space,  and  emotion. 
The  following  list  compiled  from  the  question  'What  has  happened 
to  you  or  what  have  you  seen  that  makes  you  feel  most  like  writing 
a  poem?"  suggests  the  type  of  sources  of  poetic  inspiration:  19 

Falling  snow  Watching  rain 

A  Christmas  tree  Birds  singing  in  the  morning 

Goldfish  in  the  sun  Frost  on  the  window^ 

Moon  through  my  window  Seeing  "Old  Faithful" 

Waves  on  Lake  Michigan  Watching  the  circus 

My  mother  St.  Joseph  River 

Our  baby  Daddy  teasing  me 

A  waving  flag  A  tulip  field  in  bloom 

Things  in  a  store  window  My  puppies  at  play 

Thinking  after  I  go  to  bed  Pillow  fights 

The  moon  and  stars  Sunrise 

Leaves  in  the  sunshine  Spring 

5.  Teachers  may  help  children  build  a  poetic  vocabulary  to  help 
describe  such  subjects  as  the  wind,  the  traffic  sounds,  the  rain,  and 
the  like.   When  she  took  them  on  a  trip  to  the  ocean,  one  teacher 
jotted  down  the  interesting  descriptive  words  and  phrases  the 
children  expressed  as  they  watched  the  ocean  surge  and  foam. 
Using  these  phrases  as  a  basis,  children  later  compiled  group  lists 
of  words  and  phrases  which  described  how  the  ocean  looked,  how 
it  sounded,  and  how  it  made  them  feel.   This  experience  led  nat- 
urally to  creative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  children,  with  several 
voluntarily  submitting  their  own  poems. 

19  Lela  Ward,  "Writing  Original  Poetry,"  Language  Arts  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School,  op.  cit>,  p.  357. 
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Here  are  the  words  which  the  children  suggested.  The  first  list 
described  their  own  feelings  as  they  watched  the  ocean;  the  second 
described  the  waves. 


a)  restful 

noisy 

Z?)   pounding 

sparkling 

restless 

fast 

rumbling 

soapy 

fearful 

swift 

roaring 

hazy 

thoughtful 

stormy 

crashing 

salty 

agitated 

destructive 

moaning 

oily 

helpless 

gloomy 

growling 

glassy 

jolly 

rugged 

surging 

cold 

happy 

smooth 

splashing 

clear 

content 

low 

dashing 

dirty 

peaceful 

gentle 

grumbling 

blue 

rough 

timid 

slashing 

greenish 

high 

calm 

rushing 

bumpy 

heavy 

quiet 

bubbling 

f°ggy 

strong 

soft 

trembling 

misty 

wild 

easy 

swinging 

Next  the  children  talked  about  poetry,  how  it  might  do  any  of 
the  following  things: 
a)  Tell  a  story 
&)  Paint  a  word  picture— through  the  use  of  picture  words 

c)  Make  comparisons  or  bring  to  mind  something  else 

d)  Stimulate  the  emotions 

Following  this  experience  several  children  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowing "poems,"  which  are  quite  typical  of  the  first  groping  poetical 
expressions  of  small  children. 

Once  I  was  sitting  by  the  sea, 

I  heard  the  water  go  splash,  splash,  splash, 

When  I  am  at  the  ocean 
The  water  comes  dashing  in 

Then  at  times  the  water  is  calm 
And  it  is  foamy. 

Sometimes  the  waves  come  crashing 
Sometimes  the  waves  come  dashing 

Then  it  comes  a  foamy  green 

Then  a  foamy  white. 
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6.  Teachers  must  help  children  distinguish  between  a  good  and 
a  poor  story  or  poem.  This  can  best  be  done  through  a  positive 
approach,  by  building  standards  for  evaluating  work  and  singling 
out  for  a  glowing  comment  the  lines  which  are  particularly  good. 

Developing  Better  Handwriting  and  Spelling 

The  modern  school  has  come  to  recognize  that  writing  and 
spelling  are  an  integral  part  of  written  expression  and  that 
they  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  it,  since  this  is  the 
natural  way  in  which  they  will  function.  In  the  past,  writing 
and  spelling  too  often  have  been  considered  separate  "sub- 
jects," with  the  result  that  they  were  divorced  from  genuine 
purpose  in  teaching  and  use.  All  of  us  remember  children 
who  achieved  perfection  each  day  on  a  list  of  spelling  words, 
yet  whose  labored  compositions  contained  simpler  and  more 
common  words  which  were  almost  unrecognizable  because  of 
their  unique  spelling.  Likewise,  we  recall  children  who  prac- 
ticed diligently  during  the  "writing  period"  on  ovals  and  up 
and  down  strokes,  only  to  slump  carelessly  when  a  situation 
arose  which  required  real  writing.  With  the  shift  of  interest 
to  the  unit  program,  many  writing  activities  are  organized 
around  social  studies  and  science  interests  in  which  the  child 
is  likely  to  practice  the  words  he  needs  to  use.  Increased 
attention  is  also  being  given  to  spelling  and  writing  whenever 
the  child  writes,  rather  than  solely  in  a  formal  drill  period. 
Each  child's  letter  or  story  is  different,  so  the  child  is  helped 
with  the  words  and  forms  which  he  needs  to  learn.  However, 
small  groups  work  together  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher 
in  learning  words  that  all  need  to  write  and  spell. 

Beginning  to  Write.  On  page  451  is  described  the  process 
by  which  children  begin  to  express  their  ideas  and  thoughts  in 
written  form,  showing  how  spelling  and  handwriting  are  re- 
lated. Children  should  write  only  in  natural  situations  where 
there  is  a  desire  to  write.  When  they  compose  brief  notes  or 
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stories,  they  are  encouraged  to  ask  the  teacher  how  to  write 
the  words  thy  need,  given  the  correctly  written  words  to 
copy,  and  helped  to  build  "dictionaries"  which  will  keep  the 
words  which  they  have  used  on  file  for  future  reference.  Not 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third 
grade  is  it  expected  that  children  should  be  able  to  write  many 
words  correctly  from  memory. 

Can  Writing  and  Spelling  Be  Taught  Incidentally?  Most 
specialists  agree  that  instruction  in  writing  and  spelling 
should  grow  out  of  the  child's  voluntary  efforts  to  express  him- 
self in  such  activities  as  writing  letters  and  invitations  to 
friends  and  other  classes,  keeping  a  diary,  preparing  a  news 
bulletin  or  notice,  making  labels,  signs,  and  the  like.  How- 
ever, there  is  also  general  agreement  that  the  program  of  in- 
struction should  be  organized  rather  than  being  merely  inci- 
dental. The  child  needs  to  be  motivated  by  meeting  real 
situations  in  which  writing  is  to  be  done,  with  correct  'spelling 
and  letter  forms  being  required;  but  this  approach  must  be 
supplemented  by  careful  drill.  Concerning  this  problem 
Hildreth  reports,20  "It  should  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
incidental  exposure  to  spelling  will  not  of  itself  teach  children 
to  spell  efficiently,  although  incidental  practice  is  decidedly 
beneficial.  Systematic  teaching  of  selected  words  belongs  in 
every  elementary-school  program,  no  matter  how  informal  it 
is  or  how  largely  integrated  is  the  content  taught." 

Relating  this  question  to  the  teaching  of  handwriting, 
Freeman  says:  21 

The  old  question  of  the  incidental  teaching  of  handwriting  as  well 
as  of  other  so-called  tool  subjects  has  arisen  anew  with  the  advent  of 
the  activity  movement.  Objective  evidence  on  this  point  is  not  as  direct 

20  Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Spelling  in  the  Modern  School  Program,"  Language 
Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  op.  cit.9  p.  480. 

21  Frank  N.  Freeman,  "The  Language  Arts-Handwriting,"  The  Implica- 
tions of  Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Joint  Yearbook  (Washington, 
D.C.:  American  Educational  Research  Association  and  National  Education 
Association,  February,  1939),  p.  154. 
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or  conclusive  as  one  could  wish.  The  burden  of  the  evidence,  however, 
seems  to  point  to  the  need  of  systematic  practice,  provided  such  practice 
can  be  so  conducted  that  the  child  will  see  some  meaning  in  it  and  have 
some  appreciation  of  its  goal.  Furthermore,  practice  must  be  guided  as 
well  as  systematic,  in  order  that  it  may  bring  about  learning.  On  the 
other  hand,  practice  which  has  become  too  routinized  may  produce  a 
style  of  writing  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  everyday  life,  and 
gives  no  assurance  of  permanent  interest  or  habits. 

Unless  new  evidence  appears,  it  seems  wise  for  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  to  encourage  children  to  use  handwriting  and 
spelling  as  instruments  in  practical  enterprises,  but  to  supple- 
ment this  incidental  learning  with  a  regular  practice  period 
until  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  in  these  skills.  Such 
practice  periods  should  be  brief,  not  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes in  length,  and  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
children  can  work  on  their  individual  words  and  writing  diffi- 
culties. 

Manuscript  Writing.  It  was  about  1920  that  manuscript 
writing,  which  is  a  form  of  print  writing  based  upon  a  mod- 
ernization of  medieval  printing,  was  first  introduced  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  Since  that  time  its  use  has  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  United  States  until  at  the  present  time  it  is 
being  widely  used  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  gen- 
eral, manuscript  writing  is  used  in  the  primary  grades  with 
the  transfer  to  cursive  writing  being  made  at  about  the  third 
grade  level.  Because  of  the  controversy  which  still  goes  on 
concerning  the  relative  values  of  cursive  and  manuscript  writ- 
ing, the  results  of  experimental  evidence  by  Outright  and 
Freeman 22  is  presented  below: 

1.  Manuscript  writing  is  much  easier  for  children  to  learn  than 
cursive  writing.  It  can  be  learned  with  less  nervous  strain 
and  physical  tension.  Hildreth  concluded,  after  directing 
an  experiment  with  inexperienced  first  grade  children,  that 

22  Prudence  Cutright,  "Script-Printing  and  Beginning  Reading  and  Spell- 
ing," Elementary  English  Review,  VoL  13  (April,  1936),  pp.  139-41,  160; 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  "An  Evaluation  of  Manuscript  Writing/*  Elementary 
School  Journal,  VoL  36  (February,  1936),  pp.  446-55. 
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evidence  favored  manuscript  writing  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  ease  and  legibility.23  Gates  and  Brown  have  also 
reached  the  same  conclusion.24 

2.  At  a  similar  level  of  development  manuscript  writing  is 
more  legible  than  cursive  because  the  strokes  of  manuscript 
writing  are  at  more  clear-cut  angles  to  each  other.23 

3.  The  use  of  manuscript  writing  facilitates  the  ease  with 
which  children  begin  to  read.26 

4.  There  is  some  evidence  that  manuscript  writing  contributes 
to  success  in  written  spelling.27 

5.  While  the  argument  about  the  comparative  speed  of  manu- 
script and  cursive  writing  has  not  been  settled,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  manuscript  is  faster  for  young  children 
and  cursive  for  older  ones.28 

The  Arm  Movement  Fallacy.  Two  decades  ago  special 
writing  teachers  and  supervisors  were  firmly  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  "exclusive  arm  movement/'  Children  were  re- 
quired to  assume  a  special  "writing  position"  which  tended  to 
be  stiff  and  unnatural  but  which  encouraged  better  arm  move- 
ment; and  woe  betide  the  luckless  youngster  who  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  caught  wiggling  his  fingers. 

Fortunately  for  everyone  concerned,  this  is  one  point  on 
which  careful  scientific  studies  have  given  an  answer.  No 
one,  not  even  the  handwriting  specialists  who  were  convinced 
of  its  efficacy,  uses  arm  movement  exclusive  of  any  finger 
movements.  While  specialists  may  possibly  write  best  with  a 
minimum  of  finger  movement,  "among  ordinary  persons  those 
who  use  this  kind  of  movement  write  no  better  than  those 

23  Gertrude  Hildreth,  "Copying  Manuscript  ai-d  Cursive  Writing,"  Child- 
hood Education,  Vol.  13,  No.  3  (November,  1936),  p.  127. 

24  A.  I.  Gates  and  Helen  Brown,  "Experimental  Comparison  of  Print-Script 
and  Cursive  Writing,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  20,  No.  1  ( June, 
1929). 

25  Freeman,  op.  cit.,  p.  450. 

26  Thelma  Grady  Voorhis,  The  Relative  Merits  of  Cursive  and  Manuscript 
Writing  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1931). 

27  Jennie  Wahlert,  "Manuscript  Writing,"  Childhood  Education,  Vol.  8, 
No,  10  (June,  1932),  p.  519. 

28  Freeman,  op.  cit.,,  p.  451. 
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who  use  a  movement  in  which  the  arm  and  fingers  combine 
to  form  the  letters  and  to  carry  the  pen  forward  from  one 
letter  or  word  to  another,  Exclusive  arm  movement  is  an 
extraordinarily  difficult  one  for  young  children  to  acquire  and 
takes  much  more  practice  for  older  children  than  does  the 
combined  movement.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the 
trend  toward  the  combined  movement  previously  noted." 29 

There  is  a  tendency  also  to  stress  merely  a  comfortable 
writing  position,  with  emphasis  upon  good  posture.  It  is  im- 
portant, of  course,  to  teach  children  how  to  slant  the  writing 
paper  so  that  its  lower  edge  makes  an  angle  of  approximately 
30  degrees,  with  the  table  or  desk  edge  immediately  in  front 
of  the  writer.  Teachers  must  be  alert  to  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren who  are  left-handed.  Unless  they  are  given  special  in- 
structions for  slanting  writing  paper,  their  attempts  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  ordinary  position  will  result  in  uncomfort- 
able and  grotesque  angles  of  the  hand  and  paper. 

Group  or  Individual  Instruction.  The  effectiveness  of 
group  versus  individual  instruction  is  a  question  on  which 
opinions  are  conflicting  and  on  which  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence.  Obviously,  when  children  vary  so  widely  in  abil- 
ity, work  which  is  suitable  for  one  is  not  suitable  for  others. 
Few  children  will  be  found  at  the  same  spelling  or  handwrit- 
ing level  and  will  need  the  same  kind  of  help;  so  equal 
amounts  of  practice  frequently  result  in  overlearning  for  one 
child  and  underlearning  for  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evident  economy  in  giving  instruction  to  many  simul- 
taneously, instead  of  to  each  pupil  separately.  Children 
profit  from  a  group  discussion  of  common  problems;  and 
teacher-directed  study  is  more  effective  than  independent 
individual  study.30  Possibly  the  answer  lies  in  arranging 
small  informal  groups  of  children  who  have  similar  problems 

29  Ibid.,  pp.  156-57. 

30  Claire  T.  Zyve,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Spelling  Methods,  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  No.  466  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1931),  p.  80. 
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within  the  class,  without  a  formal  permanent  grouping.  At 
the  same  time,  children  must  be  taught  how  to  study  and  prac- 
tice individually,  how  to  use  dictionaries  for  spelling  and  al- 
phabet charts  showing  proper  forms  of  large  and  small  letters 
for  handwriting,  how  to  keep  lists  of  words  they  misspell,  and 
how  to  keep  records  of  their  individual  progress.  Some  of 
the  wastefulness  which  accompanies  undifferentiated  class 
instruction  may  be  prevented  by  pretesting.  Children  who 
are  unusually  efficient  in  spelling  and  handwriting  may  be 
excused  from  the  requirements  for  average  learners,  while 
children  with  real  disabilities  may  be  located  for  special  help. 

The  Study-Test  and  the  Test-Study  Plans  of  Instruction. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  whether  the 
study-test  or  the  test-study  technique  for  teaching  spelling  is 
more  effective,  with  different  authorities  claiming  that  one 
plan  or  the  other  has  superior  values.  In  the  test-study  plan 
a  pretest  is  made  on  each  weekly  assignment,  so  that  each 
child  knows  what  words  he  needs  to  study.  During  the  week 
he  studies  only  those  words  he  has  misspelled,  and  the  degree 
of  his  mastery  is  checked  by  a  final  test  of  the  entire  list  of 
words  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Many  people  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  this  plan  because  it  provides  for  individual 
differences  and  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  having  the  child 
study  words  he  already  knows.  However,  it  is  true  that  some- 
times the  child  successfully  guesses  the  proper  spelling  of  a 
word  on  the  pretest  and  misses  it  on  the  final  test.  Other 
people  feel  that  this  plan  may  be  very  discouraging  to  poor 
spellers  who  miss  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week.  The  study-test  plan  is  based  upon  the  as- 
signment of  a  few  words  each  day;  the  words  are  taught  and 
a  test  given.  In  this  case  the  testing  comes  after,  rather  than 
before,  the  teaching.  Many  writers  have  felt  that  this  plan  is 
especially  successful  with  primary  children,  slow-learning 
groups,  and  children  with  a  foreign  background. 
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While  there  has  been  considerable  research  on  the  relative 
efficiency  of  these  two  plans  for  spelling  instruction,  none  of 
the  studies  offer  conclusive  evidence  that  either  plan  is  defi- 
nitely superior  to  the  other.  Probably  the  teacher  should  ex- 
periment to  determine  which  procedure  better  fits  the  abili- 
ties and  needs  of  the  children  in  her  class.  With  intermediate 
and  upper  grade  children,  she  might  decide  to  use  the  test- 
study  method  with  good  spellers  after  they  have  acquired  a 
good  technique  for  studying  words  by  themselves,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  use  the  study-test  method  with  the  less  proficient 
students.  The  research  studies  available  indicate  this  might 
be  a  good  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Weekly  Study  Plan.  The  weekly  study  plan  for  spell- 
ing has  been  used  so  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
that  no  discussion  of  spelling  techniques  would  be  complete 
without  a  description  of  it.  Many  specialists  feel  that  it  is  un- 
usually successful  because  it  provides  for  more  differentiation 
and  review  than  many  plans.  There  have  been  many  varia- 
tions of  the  weekly  plan.  Zyve  found  that  the  following 
method  was  more  successful  than  any  of  the  others  with 
which  she  experimented:  31 

Monday:  Teach  half  the  words  of  the  week,  using  the  black- 
board for  presentation.  Dictate  the  words  just  taught  and 
reteach  the  ones  most  frequently  missed. 

Tuesday:  Teach  the  remainder  of  the  words  of  the  week,  using 
the  blackboard  for  presentation.  Dictate  the  words  just 
taught  and  reteach  the  ones  most  frequently  missed. 

Wednesday:  Review  the  word  group  taught  three  weeks  previ- 
ously. Correct,  using  the  blackboard.  Reteach  the  words 
most  frequently  missed. 

Thursday:  Dictate  sentences  using  the  words  of  the  week. 
Correct,  using  the  blackboard,  and  reteach  the  words  most 
frequently  missed.  One  sentence  may  include  several  of 
the  spelling  words.  The  sentences  should  be  short,  using 

.  80. 
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words  previously  learned  wherever  possible.  If  the  use  of  a 
new  word  is  unavoidable,  that  word  should  be  written  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils.  Sen- 
tences to  be  used  for  dictation  should  be  planned  in  ad- 
vance of  the  lesson. 

Friday:  Dictate  the  words  of  the  week.    Correct,  using  the 
blackboard.   Reteach  the  ones  most  frequently  missed. 

Lee  and  Lee,  in  an  experiment  carried  on  in  the  public 
schools  of  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  developed  the  following  plan.32 
Interesting  weekly  stories  were  written  for  the  children  which 
utilized  twelve  new  words.  After  the  stories  had  been  read  to 
present  each  word  in  meaningful  context,  the  children  were 
asked  to  write  the  stories  from  dictation.  When  the  children 
had  discovered  which  words  they  needed  to  study,  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  learning  each  word  was  to  "see  the  word,  say  it, 
write  it,  see  it  with  the  eyes  shut,  write  it,  see  if  it  is  right,  and 
write  it  again."  Lee  and  Lee  report  that  the  general  study 
plan  which  proved  most  effective  was  as  follows:  33 

1.  On  Monday  read  the  story,  and  present  and  study  with  the 
children  the  six  more  difficult  of  the  week's  words,  using 

the  procedure  outlined  above. 

2.  On  Tuesday  quickly  review  the  words  taught  on  Monday 
and  then  teach  the  remaining  six. 

3.  On  Wednesday  have  the  children  write  the  story  from  dic- 
tation, have  them  correct  the  misspelled  words,  and  have 
each  child  copy  his  own  misspellings  in  some  permanent 
place  as  his  special  list  of  words  to  be  studied. 

4.  On  Thursday  reteach  any  words  that  seem  to  be  causing 
general  difficulty,  have  the  children  work  through  the  study 
helps,  and  work  with  individual  pupils  on  their  particular 
needs. 

5.  On  Friday  give  a  test,  in  column  form,  of  the  twelve  words 
for  the  week  and  the  six  review  words,  and  have  each  pupil 

a2  J.  M.  Lee  and  D.  M.  Lee,  "The  Spelling  Load  Is  Too  Heavy,"  Language 
Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  484. 
33  Ibid.,  pp.  486-87. 
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place  the  words  missed  on  this  test  in  his  own  list  of  words 
to  be  studied. 

Learning  a  New  Word.  The  method  for  learning  a  new 
word  as  given  by  Lee  and  Lee  above  is  one  which  research  in- 
dicates is  a  good  procedure.  Reese  and  Fowler  describe  the 
method  more  fully  in  this  way: 34 

1.  The  word  is  written  on  the  board  and  pronounced  by  the 
teacher. 

2.  Individuals  and  then  the  class  as  a  whole  pronounce  the 
word. 

3.  In  order  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  the  word  is  used  in  a 
sentence  by  the  pupils  or  by  the  teacher. 

4.  The  teacher  asks  the  pupils  to  visualize  the  word  as  a  whole 
or  in  parts,  calling  attention  to  the  syllables  in  polysyllabic 
words. 

5.  Several  children  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  and  spell  the 
word  orally.   In  the  case  of  polysyllables,  there  should  be  a 
slight  pause  after  each  syllable. 

6.  Pupils  write  the  word  and  compare  it  with  the  model  on  the 
board.   This  should  be  done  several  times.    Careful  super- 
vision by  the  teacher  is  necessary. 

When  children  are  taught  to  attack  the  spelling  of  new 
words  individually,  the  same  technique  is  usually  suggested. 
However,  since  the  teacher  does  not  assist,  the  child  refers  to 
a  word  on  his  list  and  performs  the  various  steps  himself.  If 
he  writes  the  words  correctly  three  times  in  succession,  it  is 
usually  assumed  that  he  knows  it;  so  he  can  proceed  to  the 
next  word  on  his  list. 

Fitzgerald  35  summarizes  the  steps  which  the  normal  child 
should  take  in  learning  to  spell  a  word.  He  suggests  that 
these  five  steps  be  formulated  definitely  and  carefully  for  the 
children.  He  believes  that  the  active  use  of  this  method  is 

34  Sara  M.  Reese  and  Mildred  W.  Fowler,  "Spelling  as  Taught  in  a  Large 
City  System,"  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,  op.  cit.,  p.  491. 

35  James  A.  Fitzgerald,  The  Teaching  of  Spelling  (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1951),  p.  38. 
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vital  to  the  spelling  program  and  that  when  the  method  be- 
comes habitual  individual  study  of  words  may  gradually  be 
used  to  replace  group  instruction. 

1.  Meaning  and  pronunciation.   Look  at  the  word.   Pro- 
nounce the  word.    Use  the  word  correctly  in  a  sentence. 

2.  Imagery.   See  and  say  the  word.   See  the  syllables  of  the 
word.    Say  the  word,  syllable  by  syllable.    Spell  the  word. 

3.  Recall.   Look  at  the  word.    Close  your  eyes  and  spell  it. 
Check  to  see  whether  your  spelling  is  correct.    ( In  case  you 
made  an  error,  do  steps  1,  2,  and  3  again. ) 

4.  Writing  the  word*   Write  the  word  correctly.   Dotthei's, 
Cross  the  t's.    Close  the  o's.   Check  your  writing  to  see  that 
every  letter  is  legible.   Check  your  spelling. 

5.  Mastery.    Cover  the  word  and  write  it.    If  it  is  incorrect, 
cover  the  word  and  write  it  again.   If  it  is  correct,  cover  it 
and  write  it  once  more. 

*  If  you  make  a  mistake,  do  all  the  steps  over  again  until  you  learn  to 
spell  the  word. 

Selecting  Words  for  Spelling.  Many  teachers  choose  the 
words  for  the  weekly  spelling  list  from  those  which  have  been 
misspelled  in  the  children's  writing,  or  requested  by  them. 
Theoretically,  this  sounds  like  an  excellent  idea,  until  one  be- 
gins to  examine  such  a  list.  During  one  week  the  children  in 
a  fourth  grade  class  which  was  studying  about  animals  asked 
for  these  words: 

Jumbo  circus  animal 

giraffe  zoo  dinosaur 

reptile  enemy  wild 

hippopotamus  saw  tame 

excursion  python  dog 

Some  of  these  words— Jog,  saw,  animal— will  be  used  again 
and  again  in  the  children's  writing;  but  how  often  will  they 
need  to  spell  such  words  as  hippopotamus,  or  dinosaur?  Not 
by  any  liberal  interpretation  of  their  importance  can  most  of 
the  words  in  the  list  be  conceded  sufficient  importance  to  be 
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mastered  by  fourth  grade  children.  Obviously,  teachers  must 
turn  to  validated  word  lists  to  check  whether  or  not  a  word 
should  appear  in  the  class  spelling  list. 

While  most  teachers  believe  that  some  kind  of  basic  list 
should  be  employed  in  spelling,  opinions  vary  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  words  it  should  contain.  Probably  the  word  burden 
in  spelling  is  much  heavier  than  it  should  be  for  the  elemen- 
tary school.  At  the  present  time  lists  and  spelling  textbooks 
for  elementary  children  may  include  two  or  three  thousand 
words,  rather  than  the  850  which  would  meet  their  practical 
needs  in  English. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  one  realizes  that  only  1,000 
words  make  up  90  per  cent  of  all  writing  and  that  2,000  words 
make  up  95  per  cent.36  In  other  words,  by  presenting  an 
additional  1,000  words  one  has  added  only  5  per  cent  to  this 
list  of  common  words  used  in  writing.  What  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  for  such  a  small  gain! 

In  the  author's  judgment  it  would  be  better  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  to  help  children  learn  thoroughly  a  thousand  es- 
sential words  than  to  half -learn  a  much  larger  number.  Even 
a  thousand  words  may  be  too  large  a  number  for  some  slow 
children  who  will  do  well  to  master  half  this  number  by  the 
time  they  finish  the  sixth  grade. 

Recent  Trends  in  Teaching  Spelling  and  Handwriting.    In 

reviewing  the  research  and  the  recent  literature  on  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling  and  handwriting,  it  is  evident  that  the  recent 
developments  are  in  these  directions: 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  to  omit  the  teaching  of  spelling  rules* 
In  the  light  of  evidence,  it  is  recommended  that  the  teach- 
ing of  rules  be  abandoned  until  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  them  is  more  profitable  than  the 
amount  of  time  used  in  teaching  the  words  directly. 

36  Edward  W.  Dolch,  The  Modern  Teaching  of  Spelling  ( Champaign,  III.: 
The  Garrard  Press,  1950),  p.  4. 
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2.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  syllabication  of  words  may 
be  valuable,  especially  with  young  children,  but  that  many 
avoid  this  practice. 

3.  In  teaching  the  meaning  of  words,  the  sentence  dictation 
method  is  superior  to  the  column  dictation  method. 

4.  There  should  be  no  strict  adherence  to  one  list  of  words  for 
all  pupils  of  a  given  age  or  grade  level. 

5.  Considerable  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  child's  own  de- 
veloping ability  to  effect  spelling  improvement. 

6.  Repetition  is  still  considered  important,  but  repetition  re- 
quirements are  varied  to  suit  individual  needs. 

7.  More  significance  is  attached  to  all  of  the  spelling  a  child 
does  under  all  circumstances  than  to  performance  in  col- 
umn spelling. 

8.  Spelling  lessons  are  more  individual;  they  are  adapted  to: 
a )  The  intelligence  of  the  child 

&)  The  maturity  of  the  child 
c )  The  needs  of  the  child 

9.  Children  are  given  more  liberty  in  making  handwriting  ad- 
justments than  formerly;  they  are  not  held  to  grade  stand- 
ards in  achievement. 

10.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  legibility  and  speed  rather  than  upon 
finger  or  arm  movement. 

11.  Rhythmical  aids  are  increasingly  discounted.    The  rhyth- 
mical count  violates  individual  needs  in  acquiring  motor 
skill. 

12.  The  child  is  encouraged  to  use  handwriting  scales  inde- 
pendently to  judge  and  improve  his  own  writing. 

13.  Speed  emphasis  should  come  after  correct  habits  are 
formed. 

14  Many  specialists  recommend  manuscript  writing  in  the 
lower  grades,  because  results  are  better  from  the  outset. 

15.  Emphasis  upon  form  should  be  a  part  of  all  writing  activi- 
ties.   Otherwise,  a  child  develops  dual  writing  habits,  one 
set  for  practical  use  and  another  for  formal  writing  practice. 

16.  Writing  with  fountain  pens  is  encouraged  since  the  child 
will  ultimately  use  such  a  pen. 
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17.  Typewriters  can  be  used  efficiently  with  young  children, 
even  at  the  six-year  level.   Their  use  tends  to: 
a )  Save  nervous  strain  of  too  early  handwriting  drill 
& )  Increase  an  interest  in  language  story  writing 

c)  Facilitate  reading  (the  child  often  has  difficulty  read- 
ing his  own  writing) 

d)  Saves  some  directions  and  confusion  as  the  machine 
automatically  carries  the  paper  to  the  left 

Summary.  Talking  and  writing  are  the  avenues  through 
which  people  communicate  and  learn  how  to  cooperate  suc- 
cessfully in  a  democratic  society.  Without  this  ability  to 
communicate  there  could  be  little  understanding,  apprecia- 
tion, or  cooperation. 

Since  talking  is  the  most  fundamental  of  the  language  arts, 
special  emphasis  in  the  elementary  school  is  given  to  helping 
the  child  achieve  good  speech  patterns.  Knowing  that  good 
language  habits  are  acquired  through  such  a  medium,  the 
competent  teacher  creates  an  environment  which  will  en- 
courage better  oral  expression.  She  understands  that  there 
must  be  a  free,  informal  atmosphere  in  which  children  talk 
freely  about  what  they  are  doing,  a  program  of  rich  living 
experiences  to  give  first  hand  knowledge,  the  opportunity  to 
hear  and  use  new  words  and  express  new  ideas,  and  a  kindly, 
encouraging  teacher  who  herself  speaks  the  language  well. 

The  general  attitude  of  most  adults  when  they  are  con- 
fronted by  the  necessity  for  projecting  their  ideas  on  paper 
leads  many  teachers  to  challenge  the  techniques  used  in  the 
past  for  teaching  written  expression.  There  is  a  general  belief 
among  specialists  in  the  field  that  writing  must  become  a  part 
of  a  life  situation,  not  a  mere  school  exercise.  Alert  teachers 
will  find  numerous  situations  in  every  classroom  where  there 
is  a  real  need  for  writing  letters,  making  labels,  and  keeping 
records. 

Likewise,  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  handwriting 
and  spelling  are  integral  parts  of  written  expression  and  that 
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they  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  it  rather  than  as 
separate  subjects.  Although  it  is  agreed  that  progress  in  writ- 
ing and  spelling  should  grow  out  of  the  child's  efforts  to 
express  himself  in  many  writing  activities,  there  should  also 
be  an  organized  program  of  instruction  if  the  child  is  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  using  these  tools.  The  motivation  which  comes 
from  the  needs  of  correct  spelling  and  legible  writing  skills 
in  real  situations  should  be  followed  by  a  careful  drill. 
Within  recent  years  much  interest  has  been  displayed  and  a 
great  deal  of  careful  research  carried  out  in  the  field  of  the 
language  arts.  These  contributions  have  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  oral  and  written  expression  func- 
tion more  effectively  as  media  of  citizenship  which  will  help 
children  to  cooperate  more  successfully  in  solving  problems 
of  group  living. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

L  What  are  the  conditions  which  encourage  interesting  conversa- 
tion?  How  can  the  teacher  provide  for  them  in  the  classroom? 

2.  Analyze  the  specialized  abilities  and  knowledges  necessary  in 
introducing  people. 

3.  Observe  a  child  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  diagnose  his 
oral  language  problems.    Make  a  list  of  his  most  frequent  usage 
errors  and  speech  difficulties.   Describe  the  correction  program 
you  would  use  to  help  this  child. 

4.  Choose  two  poems  for  choric  verse,  one  that  would  be  suitable 
for  primary  and  one  for  upper  grade  children.   Tell  how  you 
would  present  these  poems. 

5.  Observe  the  classroom  activities  of  a  group  of  children  to  dis- 
cover the  situations  which  naturally  require  writing.   Make  a 
list  of  these  situations. 

6.  How  should  children's  written  work  be  corrected?  What  does 
research  indicate  regarding  this  problem? 

7.  List  some  of  the  fundamental  considerations  for  teachers  who 
wish  to  encourage  creative  writing. 
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8.  Review  the  arguments  for  and  against  teaching  manuscript  writ- 
ing in  the  primary  grades. 

9.  Describe  the  methods  you  would  use  in  teaching  spelling  and 
handwriting  in  a  second  grade;  in  a  sixth  grade.    Indicate  why 
you  would  use  these  particular  methods. 
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ARITHMETIC:  GREATER  ACCURACY 
IN  THINKING  AND  DOING 


IT  is  DIFFICULT  for  us  to  imagine  how  devoid  early  man  "was 
of  number  concepts  and  to  appreciate  the  slow,  painful  path 
he  trod  in  developing  them.  Books  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics supply  us  wtih  much  interesting  information  on  the 
actual  development  of  units  of  measurement.  For  example, 
the  first  inch  was  three  barley  corns  laid  end  to  end.  Of 
course,  not  all  barley  corns  were  the  same  length,  hence  the 
inch  was  not  something  definite  and  unchangeable,  but  a 
variable  unit.  The  yard  was  the  distance  from  the  point  of 
the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  thumb.  Since  there  are  large  indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  physical  makeup  of  individuals,  this 
unit  also  was  variable.  The  familiar  rod  was  the  length  of  the 
left  feet  of  16  men  as  they  left  church  on  Sunday  morning; 
and  since  feet  come  in  all  sizes,  this  unit  varied  also.  Today 
we  have  these  units  marked  on  metal  and  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  so  that  variations  in 
length  are  infinitesimal.  This  exactness  is  the  basis  of  ac- 
curacy in  thinking  and  doing. 

One  of  early  man's  mathematical  difficulties  arose  from  his 
inability  to  count.  Think  of  the  poor  shepherd  taking  his 
sheep  to  pasture.  As  each  one  passed  him,  he  could  move  a 
pebble  from  one  position  to  another.  When  he  took  them 
back  at  night,  he  moved  the  pebbles  to  another  position  as 
each  animal  passed.  If  any  pebbles  were  left,  some  sheep 
were  missing.  Arithmetical  concepts  developed  so  slowly 
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that  thousands  of  generations  probably  struggled  along  in 
this  manner  before  man  learned  to  count. 

However,  our  sympathies  should  be  with  some  of  our  mod- 
ern boys  and  girls  rather  than  with  the  poor  sheepherder. 
Think  of  the  countless  number  of  pupils  in  present-day  class- 
rooms who  have  neither  sheep  nor  pebbles  to  give  meaning  to 
numbers.  They  are  confronted  with  meaningless  symbols 
which  they  are  required  to  manipulate;  furthermore,  they  do 
not  have  thousands  of  generations  to  learn  arithmetic. 

Importance  of  Meanings.1  The  literature  of  arithmetic  re- 
peatedly stresses  the  utmost  importance  of  developing  basic 
meanings  before  trying  to  supply  pupils  with  shortcuts  repre- 
sented by  the  manipulation  of  symbols.  But  teachers  are 
busy  people;  they  feel  constrained  to  try  to  force  the  growth 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  with  the  result  that  they 
cause  confusion  and  a  lack  of  learning  on  the  part  of  pupils. 
Evidence  points  out  the  fact  clearly  that  time  is  saved  when 
meanings  are  fully  developed  to  begin  with. 

We  cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  developing  meanings  by 
teaching  arithmetic  vocabulary;  this  is  in  a  sense  attempting 
to  start  with  the  symbols  and  add  the  meanings  later. 
Whereas  some  pupils  survive  this  treatment  and  even  thrive 
on  it,  the  development  of  most  pupils  is  handicapped,  and  the 
damage  which  is  done  must  simply  be  overcome.  Other 
teachers  have  tried  to  use  various  types  of  cues,  thus  again 
avoiding  the  fundamental  necessity  of  developing  meaning; 
the  use  of  cues  also  causes  confusion  and  resistance  to  learn- 
ing.2 

According  to  Stokes,3  developing  basic  meanings  in  arith- 

1  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  The  Fiftieth  Yearbook, 
Part  H:  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1951  ),p.  101. 

2  Guy  M  Wilson,  Teaching  the  New  Arithmetic  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  361. 

3C.  Newton  Stokes,  Teaching  the  Meanings  of  Arithmetic  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1951),  p.  10. 
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metic  is  simply  a  part  of  the  process  of  learning  to  live.  Such 
meanings  make  life  fuller  and  richer.  When  developed  from 
meanings,  numbers  can  be  fun.  In  addition,  an  understand- 
ing and  competence  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  arithmetic  add 
accuracy  and  zest  and  point  to  living. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  would  be  as  impossible  as 
undesirable  to  recapitulate  all  the  experiences  of  the  human 
race  in  the  development  of  number  meanings  and  concepts, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  have  pebbles  and  sheep  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  pupils  arithmetical  processes, 

Resistance  to  Modification.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why 
arithmetic  was  not  fashionable  with  many  leaders  in  elemen- 
tary education  until  the  "Back  to  the  3  RY'  movement  which 
swept  through  the  nation  in  the  1940*s  engulfed  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Years  after  educational  experiences  in  some 
other  fields  have  been  reorganized  and  used  to  contribute  to 
child  life  and  living,  arithmetic  still  remains  too  much  a  series 
of  intellectual  drills  and  stunts  which  fall  far  short  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  increasing  exactness  in  thinking  and  doing. 
Firmly  entrenched  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  abetted  by  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  reared 
on  the  traditional  theory  of  mental  discipline,  arithmetic  has 
resisted  parting  with  its  aristocratic  past.  Although  first  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  for  its  functional  values,  arithmetic 
fell  a  prey  to  subversive  influences  which  temporarily  robbed 
it  of  its  functional  contributions. 

Yet  a  careful  analysis  of  the  recent  recommendations  of 
specialists  and  the  work  of  progressive  teachers  shows  that 
progress  is  being  made.  While  attention  has  been  focused 
upon  other  more  colorful  events  in  modern  education,  work- 
ers have  quietly  but  definitely  forged  ahead  in  the  field  of 
arithmetic.  Research  has  yielded  valuable  information  and 
new  theories;  teachers  have  experimented  with  new  tech- 
niques. If  the  better  teaching  techniques  now  available  were 
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applied  in  the  classroom,  arithmetic  would  soon  lose  its  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  "backward"  fields. 

One  of  the  most  forward-looking  changes  has  been  the 
integration  of  arithmetic  with  other  school  experiences.  Life 
in  school  offers  many  opportunities  for  arithmetic  to  serve 
children  as  a  functional  tool,  and  thus  tends  to  guarantee  its 
continued  usefulness  in  solving  the  problems  of  adult  life. 

The  Goal  in  Arithmetic.  In  spite  of  beliefs  to  the  contrary, 
a  good  deal  is  known  about  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  today. 
An  extensive  literature  has  been  developed  and  several  good 
series  of  arithmetics  are  available.  Much  of  the  research 
based  on  the  learning  of  arithmetic  processes  and  on  solving 
textbook  exercises  is  applicable  to  problems  which  arise  in 
connection  with  new  trends  in  teaching  and  pupil  guidance. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  modern  goal  in 
arithmetic— guiding  children  in  developing  ability  to  use 
numbers  in  thinking  more  accurately  and  thus  solving  all 
problems  involving  quantitative  relationships  more  effi- 
ciently. Such  a  goal  involves  certain  difficulties  for  teachers, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
this  goal  itself.  Arithmetic  is  just  a  special  phase  of  thinking 
in  general,  and  good  mathematical  thinking  simply  utilizes 
certain  shortcuts  and  refinements  which  increase  the  speed 
and  accuracy  with  which  thinking  may  be  done. 

Brueckner  and  Grossnickle  4  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
goal  of  economic  competence.  They  present  considerable 
evidence  to  show  that  children  engage  in  a  variety  of  business 
experiences;  they  report  data  from  114  arithmetic  courses  of 
study  showing  topics  which  bear  on  economic  competence, 
and  they  present  a  comprehensive  list  of  problems  related  to 
economic  competence: 

1,  Thrift  and  intelligent  money  management 

2.  Wise  selection  of  goods  and  services 

4  Leo  J.  Brueckner  and  Foster  E.  Grossnickle,  How  to  Make  Arithmetic 
Meaningful  (2d  ed,  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1953),  pp.  74-83. 
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3.  Conservation  and  protection  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources 

4.  Knowledge  of  productive  processes  which  help  us  to  in- 
crease real  income 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  basis  of  common  business  practices  and 
terms 

6.  Interest  in  and  concern  about  the  use  of  money  raised  by 
taxation 

7.  Support  and  use  of  the  increasing  variety  of  community  and 
governmental  services 

8.  Disposition  to  secure  and  utilize  reliable  data  in  dealing 
with  socio-economic  problems 

9.  Understanding  of  the  fundamental  relationships  and  inter- 
dependence of  social  and  economic  life 

10.  Realization  of  the  necessity  of  greater  economic  coopera- 
tion between  nations 

11.  Recognition  of  the  desirability  of  using  intelligence  to  give 
direction  to  socio-economic  change 

Wilson  accepts  the  development  of  useful  skills  for  busi- 
ness as  the  basic  and  dominating  aim  of  arithmetic,  but  he 
would  also  add  optional  recreational  elements  which  go  be- 
yond what  is  useful  to  the  curriculum.  In  harmony  with  this 
objective,  he  presents  a  chapter  on  appreciation  units  in 
mathematics.5 

Life  Needs  for  Arithmetic.  Most  studies  of  life  needs  for 
arithmetic  have  been  concerned  primarily  with  the  arith- 
metic processes  themselves  which  adults  use;  other  more  im- 
portant needs  have  been  treated  more  informally  and  tangen- 
tially.  Instead  of  being  so  concerned  about  what  particular 
mathematical  operations  adults  use,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  studies  of  the  problems  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
solve.  Actually,  children,  as  well  as  adolescents  and  adults, 
have  encountered  a  host  of  problems  which  need  solution. 
Some  of  these  depend  for  their  solution  upon  simple  infor- 

5  Wilson,  op.  tit.,  pp.  320-48. 
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mation  and  experience;  others  are  more  involved  and  compli- 
cated. 

Many  informal  lists,  such  as  the  following,  have  been 
offered: 

1.  Telling  time 

2.  Reading  the  calendar 

3.  Keeping  score 

4.  Planning  for  a  party,  luncheon,  or  picnic 

5.  Distributing  materials 

6.  Laying  out  a  school  garden 

7.  Keeping  absence  reports 

8.  Playing  store—making  change 

9.  Making  houses  for  dolls,  and  pens  for  pets 

10.  Shopping  for  parents 

11.  Weighing  food  for  pets 

12.  Arranging  furniture,  pictures,  and  drapes  in  schoolroom 

13.  Planning  and  financing  a  trip 

14.  Finding  places—by  street  number 

15.  Reading  maps 

16.  Drawing  maps 

17.  Keeping  account  of  savings 

18.  Making  a  budget  of  allowance  and  expenditures 

19.  Planning  a  wardrobe  and  buying  it 

20.  Buying  on  time  or  paying  cash 

21.  Planning  for  taxes 

22.  Planning  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  an  automobile 
or  riding  the  street  cars 

Actually,  very  little  is  known  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
each  of  these  activities  represents  the  life  needs  of  children  at 
the  different  grade  levels.  Furthermore,  we  know  little  con- 
cerning the  mental  maturity  or  previous  experience  needed 
before  such  activities  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  de- 
velopment of  problem  solving  ability.  Still  further,  we  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  the  logical  nature  of  numbers  lends  itself 
to  the  use  of  many  of  these  activities. 
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However,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  activities 
such  as  those  listed  above  will  free  us  from  the  most  objection- 
able features  of  unrealistic  textbook  problems.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  is  believed  that  the  following  gains  will  be  made  when 
we  have  learned  to  base  problem  solving  on  life  needs  for 
arithmetic: 

1.  The  pupil  may  investigate  first-hand  the  problem  to  which 
an  answer  is  sought  as  well  as  the  conditions  which  will 
influence  the  solution.   He  thus  escapes  the  strange  and 
unfamiliar  concepts  and  vocabulary  which  often  confront 
him  in  described  problems, 

2.  The  problem  may  be  real  in  the  sense  that  its  solution  may 
provide  an  answer  which  the  pupil  seeks. 

3.  The  situation  is  a  natural  one,  such  as  the  pupil  will  be 
called  upon  to  solve  with  increasing  frequency  as  he  grows 
older. 

4.  Such  a  problem,  when  appropriate  to  the  pupil's  level  of 
maturity  and  to  his  interests  and  needs,  involves  him  in 
investigation,  weighing,  planning,  and  judging.   Thus  it 
builds  a  background  for  solving  not  only  the  problem  at 
hand,  hut  others  as  well. 

5.  Many  such  problems  may  arise  in  the  home,  thus  bringing 
the  school  closer  to  the  home.   Information  developed  in 
connection  with  certain  school  problems  may  be  useful  in 
many  homes. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution  of  problem  solv- 
ing based  upon  life  needs  is  the  fact  the  pupil  learns  prob- 
lem solving  by  actually  solving  them,  instead  of  by  being 
taught  reading  or  fundamental  operations. 

Perhaps  another  word  of  caution  is  advisable  at  this  point. 
We  have  not  yet  learned  exactly  how  to  use  this  theoretically 
desirable  approach.  We  have  not  yet  determined  how  to 
integrate  it  with  pupil  ability  and  need,  and  with  the  logical 
nature  of  number  itself,  to  the  extent  that  the  whole  consti- 
tutes a  complete  well-balanced  program  for  developing  arith- 
metic ability.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  pro- 
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posal  yet  offered.  At  this  point  we  need  more  research  by 
students  and  by  intelligent,  informed  teachers  who  will  origi- 
nate new  techniques  and  evaluate  them  in  their  classroom 
laboratories. 

Hickerson  6  provides  a  comprehensive  list  of  in  and  out  of 
school  uses  of  arithmetic,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten 
and  ending  with  the  sixth  grade. 

In  the  attempt  to  organize  children's  experiences  as  a  basis 
for  problem  work,  Wilson 7  also  investigated  life  needs  for 
arithmetic.  He  presents  a  total  of  119  different  instances  of 
such  need  based  on  the  responses  of  68  people  reporting  606 
different  instances  of  figuring  to  some  purpose. 

Curriculum  Materials 

In  spite  of  much  evidence  to  the  contrary,  many  would  still 
teach  arithmetic  only  incidentally  in  solving  problems  in 
other  areas.  This  could  only  result  in  a  wide  variety  of  topics 
receiving  scant  attention  and  equally  wide  differences  in  the 
efficiency  of  teaching.  It  would  mean  no  organization,  no  sys- 
tematic coverage,  and  no  assurance  that  many  pupils  would 
ever  get  a  large  number  of  competencies  which  research 
shows  to  be  essential. 

Incidental  vs.  the  Planned  Curriculum.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  best  way  to  learn  arithmetic  is  through  the 
solution  of  real  problems  which  meet  real  life  needs.  Regard- 
less of  the  points  of  difference,  most  workers  would  agree  on 
this  fundamental  thesis.  In  fact,  much  arithmetic  is  learned 
in  this  incidental  manner.  However,  such  a  position  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  evidence  whatever  that  we  should  abolish  a 
planned  curriculum  with  these  virtues  in  favor  of  a  method 
with  proven  inadequacies. 

ej.  Allen  Hickerson,  Guiding  Children's  Arithmetic  Experiences  (New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1952),  pp.  289-306. 
7  Op.  cit,;  pp.  364-67. 
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Horn 8  insists  that  an  appraisal  of  the  evidence  on  inciden- 
tal learning  from  the  psychological  laboratory,  from  experi- 
ments in  the  classroom,  and  from  ordinary  experience,  sug- 
gests that  the  development  of  important  abilities  cannot  be 
left  safely  to  incidental  learning.  Arithmetic  is  no  exception. 
He  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

1.  Shorling  urges  that  the  basic  ideas  must  be  taught  through 
numerous  and  vivid  experiences  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
time  is  necessary  if  meaning  and  social  implications  are  to 
be  adequately  developed  and  the  basic  concepts  are  to 
serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emergence  of  thinking  ability. 

2.  Arithmetic  has  values  in  and  of  itself  in  addition  to  serving 
as  a  mere  tool  subject  in  solving  problems  in  other  areas. 

3.  Teachers  and  pupils  cannot  adequately  recognize  the  math- 
ematical elements  in  other  areas  or  deal  with  them  ade- 
quately unless  they  have  systematic,  organized  courses  in 
arithmetic. 

4.  The  incidental  teaching  of  arithmetic  does  not  appeal  to 
parents;  they  cannot  easily  be  convinced  otherwise. 

5.  The  incidental  teaching  of  arithmetic  without  an  organized 
course  would  take  more  time  and  ability  than  most  teachers 
have  at  their  disposal. 

Brueckner  and  Grossnickle 9  are  in  agreement  on  this  posi- 
tion, beginning  even  in  the  primary  grades,  where  more  in- 
formal experiences  are  usually  used.  They  assert  that  the 
children  of  the  primary  grades  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  would  seem  that 
if  this  is  true,  children  must  have  learned  it  in  response  to 
real  needs;  and  its  comprehensiveness  and  adequacy  should 
be  extended  by  the  schools  through  a  carefully  organized 
program. 

Arithmetic  Readiness  and  Grade  Placement  of  Materials. 

Difficulties  are  encountered  in  determining  the  readiness  of 

8  Ernest  Horn,  "Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum,"  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  dt.,  pp.  18-20. 

9  Op.  tit.,  p.  63. 
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pupils  to  attack  various  problems  on  which  the  grade  place- 
ment of  arithmetic  materials  depends.  Since  in  most  schools 
curricula  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  grades  and  not  mental 
age,  we  are  practically  forced  to  use  grade  placement  of  ma- 
terials. However,  we  can  use  mental  age  in  connection  with 
readiness.  We  are  immediately  faced  with  the  fact,  however, 
that  in  any  typical  grade  the  slowest  pupil  will  have  a  mental 
age  three  to  five  years  lower  than  the  brightest  pupil.  Al- 
though mental  age  is  important  in  determining  readiness, 
there  are  many  other  contributing  factors  such  as  background 
of  experience,  work  habits,  the  desire  to  learn,  and  the  ma- 
terials and  procedures  which  are  used. 

Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  there  is  no  one  correct  grade 
placement  for  problems,  objectives,  materials,  or  procedures, 
because  of  the  wide  individual  differences  within  grades  or 
groups.  Furthermore,  pupils  of  different  mental  ages  can 
understand  the  same  topics  sufficiently  well  to  attack  them, 
whereas  some  pupils  with  identical  mental  ages  differ  widely 
in  their  ability  to  handle  given  topics.  However,  if  certain 
problems  and  topics  have  been  misplaced,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous and  contribute  to  economy  in  learning  to  delay  them 
until  later  grades. 

It  is  also  true  that  pupils  with  lower  mental  ages  when 
properly  placed  in  lower  grades,  can  attack  problems  if  more 
time  and  attention  can  be  given  them  than  would  be  neces- 
sary at  a  higher  level.  Other  factors,  such  as  the  materials 
and  equipment  available,  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given 
class,  and  the  attitudes  and  training  of  teachers,  are  all  im- 
portant. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  general  feeling  at  the  present  time 
that  such  topics  as  percentage  and  decimals  have  historically 
been  taught  too  early  in  the  curriculum,  that  drill  has  been 
premature,  and  that  the  learner  has  suffered  rather  than 
profited  from  such  presentations.  The  basic  principle  of 
readiness  and  grade  placement  is  the  introduction  of  new 
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meanings,  concepts,  and  materials  when  they  coincide  with 
pupil  needs  for  solving  their  everyday  quantitative  problems. 
To  the  extent  that  this  can  be  done,  new  meanings  are  ob- 
tained and  new  tools  and  skills  are  mastered  in  their  natural 
settings  with  a  maximum  of  understanding  and  effectiveness 
for  problem  solving. 

Pupils  differ  widely  with  respect  to  readiness  for  number 
experiences.  Some  children  enter  school  with  many  quanti- 
tative ideas  and  concepts,  whereas  others  possess  almost  none. 
A  few  children  cannot  count  at  all;  others  can  count  to  100. 
Some  children  are  conscious  of  size,  shape,  and  weight,  while 
others  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  unaware  of  these  mean- 
ings. Some  children  can  count  in  the  sense  of  remembering 
the  correct  names  and  order  of  numbers,  but  they  cannot  use 
them  to  find  out  *liow  many"  or  "which  one."  The  teacher 
can  be  sure  of  only  one  thing  regarding  the  readiness  of  pupils 
for  number  experience—no  two  children  will  be  exactly  alike 
in  ability  or  experience,  nor  can  the  teacher  divide  such  chil- 
dren into  three  to  five  homogeneous  groups  with  respect  to 
ability;  the  nature  of  ability  itself  makes  this  impossible.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  teacher  can  determine  readiness  for 
any  specific  number  experiences  is  through  a  survey  or  in- 
ventory of  the  ideas  and  concepts  which  a  given  child  already 
possesses.  This  often  makes  necessary  the  giving  of  indi- 
vidual inventories.10 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  of  readiness  was  made  by  Wash- 
burn  n  and  his  Committee  of  Seven  on  the  relation  of  mental 
maturity  to  the  learning  of  certain  topics  in  arithmetic. 

More  recently,  Brueckner  and  Grossnickle 12  have  given  a 
recommended  gradation  of  arithmetic  processes  for  mental 
ages  6  to  14,  inclusive*  They  appear  in  the  following  table: 

10  Ernest  W.  Tiegs,  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Improvement  of  Learn- 
ing (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1939),  chap.  xi. 

11  C.  W.  Washburn,  "Mental  Age  and  the  Arithmetic  Curriculum,"  Journal 
of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  23,  p.  210. 

12  Op.  cit.,  pp.  96-97. 
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Still  later,  Hickerson 13  published  his  own  table  of  approxi- 
mate ages  at  which  children  are  ready  to  learn  the  various 
steps  of  computation. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  studies  are  related  to  processes. 
Similar  studies  regarding  other  elements  and  values  in  arith- 
metic, particularly  on  the  development  of  certain  specific 
meanings  are  needed.  Some  of  this  may  be  obtained  in- 
directly from  the  readiness  tables  available;  others  will  need 
to  be  determined  independently. 

The  Basic  Arithmetic  Program.  From  materials  already 
presented,  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  exist,  both  as  to  basic  program  and  as  to 
procedures.  Wilson 14  calls  the  following  general  plan  for  a 
basic  program  outstanding: 

1.  Much  use  of  arithmetic  in  an  integrated  activity  program 

2.  Development  of  meaning  through  child  usage  gained  (real 
gains,  not  disguised  drill ) ,  and  functional  problem  units 

3.  No  systematic  drill  in  Grades  1  and  2 

4.  A  reasonable  schedule  of  drill,  individualized  and  planned 
for  100%  results,  beginning  with  grade  3 

5.  No  drill  on  little-used  processes,  but  understanding  and 
reference  only 

6.  Textbook  problems  -and  substitution  of  functional  problems 
or  business  units  for  all  elementary  grades,  1  to  6 

7.  References  for  the  teacher  ( subject-matter  and  pedagogi- 
cal), and  encouragement  of  a  large  measure  of  teacher 
initiative 

8.  Adaptation  of  work  to  pupil  needs,  including  reteaching  of 
fundamental  processes  in  later  grades  as  needed. 

9.  Appreciation  opportunities  for  all  with  additional  elec- 
tive opportunities  "for  those  who  enjoy  arithmetic/' 

Brueckner  and  Grossniclde,15  on  the  other  hand,  offer  this 
as  the  proper  scope  of  the  arithmetic  curriculum; 

13  Hickerson,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

14  Op.  tit.,  pp.  32-33. 

15  Op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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1.  The  systematic  study  of  number  and  number  processes 

2.  The  consideration  of  related  problems  of  information  in  the 
arithmetic  textbooks 

3.  Direct  guidance  in  use  of  arithmetic  in  all  curriculum  areas 

4.  Participation  in  arithmetic  experience  units  which  enrich 
instruction 

5.  Use  of  arithmetic  in  real  problem  situations  that  arise  from 
time  to  time 

Ideally,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  Wilson.  It  would  make  exclusive,  or  almost  exclu- 
sive, use  of  materials  and  procedures  that  most  teachers 
would  like.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  be  practical  and  rec- 
ognize the  facts  of  life.  Such  programs  would  place  an  im- 
possible load  on  teachers.  They  mean  constantly  adapting 
means  to  ends,  constantly  working  out  new  materials,  and 
constantly  integrating  new  materials  with  basic  principles, 
all  of  which  take  hours  of  time  and  high  individual  compe- 
tence. Experience  in  attempting  this  integration  in  the  social 
studies  field  has  given  thoughtful  writers  little  evidence  on 
which  to  encourage  teachers  of  elementary  arithmetic  to 
attempt  it. 

Authors  of  arithmetics  are  coming  more  and  more  to  avoid 
the  isolated  problem,  but  progress  in  improving  books,  like 
methods  of  teaching,  should  come  slowly;  otherwise,  more 
harm  than  good  may  result.  New  textbooks  in  arithmetic 
always  contain  improvements.  Innovations  should  not  be 
too  radical  or  they  may  differ  too  extensively  from  the  ideas 
and  practices  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  be  served.  Many 
functional  units  in  arithmetic  can  be  organized  so  that  ideas 
and  concepts  precede  drill.  There  is  sufficient  common  ex- 
perience in  common  problems  over  the  nation  that  functional 
units  can  be  introduced  in  regular  textbooks  about  as  fast  as 
teachers  can  learn  to  use  them. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Wilson ie  that  a  child's  ex- 

16  Op.  cit.,  pp.  207,  208. 
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perience— his  home  and  community  contacts— should  be  or- 
ganized into  sizable  functional  units  as  the  proper  basis  for 
the  problem  work  in  arithmetic  so  far  as  this  is  possible.  Such 
units  do  give  the  necessary  chance  for  the  development  of 
insight  and  judgment  in  business  affairs,  which  are  important 
aspects  of  arithmetic;.  However,  we  must  also  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  life  does  not  come  in  such  nicely  organized  units, 
and  that  because  a  problem  is  stated  independently  of  a  large 
functional  unit,  it  is  not  necessarily  isolated.  Many  such 
problems  face  children  and  adults  every  day.  Finding  the 
cost  of  three  pounds  of  bananas  at  15  cents  a  pound  is  isolated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  previous  discussion;  but  the  ability 
to  do  this  is  important  and  functional,  and  answers  a  real  need 
for  the  child  that  is  sent  to  the  store  to  make  the  purchase. 
Stokes  provides  a  comprehensive  list  of  such  problems  for 
aiding  children  to  manage  different  aspects  of  problem  solv- 
ing. 

Curriculum  Procedures 

The  basic  principle  in  the  development  of  procedures  is  to 
make  provision  for  die  teaching  of  meanings;  and  these  mean- 
ings must  not  be  given  ready-made  to  children.  Children 
must  have  first-hand  experiences  with  concrete  objects  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  some  of  their  own  discoveries  and  in- 
ferences. They  learn  best  by  doing—by  being  participants  in 
the  development  of  meanings.  Thiele 17  insists  that  learning 
situations  "must  be  organized  and  directed  in  such  a  manner 
that  children  make  their  own  deductions  and  discoveries  and 
that  teachers  must  use  methods  which  give  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  meanings  and  which  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  guide,  direct,  and  stimulate  children  to  be 
active  participants  in  the  learning  process," 

17  C.  L.  Thiele,  "Arithmetic  in  the  Middle  Grades,"  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  101. 
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Number  Meanings  in  the  Primary  Grades.  There  are 
countless  opportunities  for  developing  number  ideas  and  con- 
cepts in  the  primary  grades.  Not  only  are  there  opportuni- 
ties, but  there  are  actual  pupil  needs.  Unless  such  needs  are 
met  as  they  arise,  arithmetic,  instead  of  becoming  a  useful 
tool,  will  remain  a  series  of  intellectual  lessons  to  the  child. 

The  modern  teacher  will  organize  these  opportunities  with 
an  effective  program  of  learning  activities.  Too  much  should 
not  be  left  to  mere  informal  and  incidental  learning;  back  of 
the  informality  of  method  must  be  a  systematic  plan  for  de- 
veloping the  ideas  and  concepts  which  can  contribute  to  the 
everyday  arithmetic  needs  of  pupils. 

The  following  excerpt  illustrates  one  method  of  using 
arithmetic  in  thinking  and  doing  on  the  primary  level:  18 

On  the  day  I  visited  the  first  grade,  I  saw  written  on  the  board  a 
recipe  for  bran  muffins.  We  were  going  to  make  muffins  out  of  the 
wheat  we'd  grown  during  the  semester,  and  had  winnowed  and  put 
through  a  meat  grinder  ever  so  many  times.  What  fun!  Only  I  had 
expected  an  arithmetic  lesson.  The  teacher  sat  behind  a  low  table,  with 
the  children  in  a  circle  around  her.  We  had  to  have  twice  as  many- 
muffins  as  the  recipe  on  the  board  would  make.  What  would  we  do? 
Where  it  said  two  cups,  we  would  use  two,  and  then  two  more,  or  four 
cups  of  our  flour.  This  took  quite  a  while,  but  more  and  more  children 
understood  each  time,  and  had  the  use  of  the  actual  measures.  Paul  had 
brought  a  set  of  measuring  spoons  as  his  contribution  to  muffin  making. 
Of  course,  we  used  them,  and  Miss  Knight  showed  how  four  of  the  little 
ones  filled  up  the  big  one  and  were  thus  called  one  fourth  of  it.  And 
Leroy  came  out  right  when  he  used  them  to  double  the  amount  of  baking 
powder!  Each  muffin  tin  wRuld  make  eight  muffins.  How  many  would 
we  need  to  be  sure  every  one  in  the  room  had  a  muffin?  We  counted 
noses,  up  to  thirty-one,  and  then  we  counted  places  in  the  muffin  tins. 
Miss  Knight  told  the  children  that  before  long  they  would  learn  a  short 
cut,  so  as  not  to  have  to  count  all  the  places  in  the  tins  to  find  out  how 
many  to  use.  This  wasn't  very  different  from  helping  Cook  in  Guate- 
mala! Though  of  course,  there  was  no  entrancing  parrot  to  teach  them 
a  dubious  Spanish  idiom. 

18  From  an  unpublished  study  by  Corinna  Whitney,  The  University  of 
Southern  California,  1942. 
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There  are  scores  of  other  leads  to  the  use  of  simple  arith- 
metic which  will  serve  as  well  as  the  recipe  problem  used 
above.  Wilson 19  reports  one  teacher  who  noted  fifty-three 
possibilities.  They  included  such  suggestions  for  making 
numbers  serve  pupil  needs  as  finding  page  numbers,  telling 
time,  interpreting  a  calendar,  understanding  and  reporting 
age,  counting  the  number  present  or  absent  from  the  class- 
room, counting  pencils,  scissors  or  other  articles  for  distribu- 
tion to  pupils,  and  keeping  count  of  the  number  of  glasses  of 
milk  or  water  drunk  each  day. 

Many  courses  of  study20  now  contain  excellent  lists  of 
number  activities  for  developing  number  meanings.  How- 
ever, care  must  be  observed  in  their  use.  They  must  not  be- 
come mere  devices  for  manipulating  numbers  as  have  so  many 
written  problems  at  higher  levels.  Mere  manipulation  does 
not  contribute  to  insight  and  the  functional  use  of  numbers. 
The  line  between  mere  counting  and  "counting  with  a  pur- 
pose," for  example,  is  sometimes  not  very  clear.  One  might 
well  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  child  should  merely 
count  milk  bottles  or  whether  he  should  count  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  number  at  hand  is  too  few  or  too  many 
for  the  group.  However,  as  far  as  possible  it  is  desirable  that 
number  ideas  and  concepts  emerge  from  situations  in  which 
they  are  being  used  to  increase  exactness  in  thinking  and  in 
carrying  out  useful  activities. 

Building  Number  Understandings  in  the  Upper  Grades. 

The  necessity  for  building  number  icteas  through  concrete  ex- 
periences does  not  end  with  the  primary  grades.  This  need 
continues  into  the  upper  grades,  where  there  are  as  many  op- 
portunities to  develop  number  concepts  as  there  were  with 
primary  children.  The  wise  teacher  of  upper  grade  pupils 

19  Guy  M.  Wilson,  "Can  Life  Replace  School  Appeals^'  Education,  Vol.  57 
(February,  1937). 

20  See  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  Grades  I  to  III  (Department  of 
Education,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  1931), 
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will  take  every  available  opportunity  to  make  arithmetic  func- 
tional so  that  the  concepts  acquired  in  the  primary  grades 
may  be  clarified  and  new  understandings  gained.  The  two 
examples  which  follow  show  how  the  experiences  involved 
in  taking  a  trip  and  in  making  a  garden  clarified  the  number 
ideas  of  two  groups  of  children. 

1.  Taking  a  Trip.  A  fourth  grade  class  planned  to  visit  the  local 
Telephone  Company.  At  the  time  the  excursion  was  being  ar- 
ranged, the  question  of  transportation  costs  arose,  and  the  pupils 
were  told  that  although  the  school  bus  could  be  secured,  the  class 
would  have  to  pay  the  expenses.  Here  was  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  build  number  concepts;  so  instead  of  merely  computing 
the  cost  and  then  telling  the  children  how  much  each  would  have 
to  pay,  the  teacher  placed  the  problem  before  them. 

"Though  the  Board  of  Education  allows  us  to  use  its  bus,"  said 
the  teacher,  "we  have  to  pay  the  expense  involved  in  running  it, 
that  is,  for  the  gas  and  oil  used  and  for  the  driver.  We  are  expected 
to  pay  7  cents  a  mile,  because  the  amount  of  gas  and  oil  used  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  miles  we  will  travel.  The  Telephone 
Company  is  located  about  2  miles  from  school."  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren had  passed  the  building  several  times  either  on  foot  or  in  a 
car;  so  they  had  a  fair  idea  of  how  far  "two  miles  away"  would  be. 

Within  a  very  short  time,  it  was  decided  that  the  bus  would 
travel  4  miles  in  all;  so  they  must  multiply  4  times  7  cents  to  find 
the  cost  of  using  the  bus.  The  class  would  also  have  to  pay  83  cents 
an  hour  for  the  services  of  a  driver  and  he  was  needed  for  3  hours. 
It  was  not  even  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  ask  the  children  how 
much  he  would  be  paid,  for  as  soon  as  she  had  presented  the  situ- 
ation, several  of  them  were  busy  with  pencil  and  paper  and  had  the 
answer  ready  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  stopped  speaking.  Then 
28  cents,  the  cost  of  using  the  bus,  and  $2.49,  the  cost  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  driver,  were  added  together  to  form  a  total  of  $2.77,  the 
cost  of  the  trip. 

"If  we  know  that  the  trip  for  the  entire  class,  30  pupils,  will  cost 
us  $2.77,"  continued  the  teacher,  "and  we  want  to  share  expenses, 
how  can  we  find  how  much  each  will  have  to  pay?"  This  question 
required  some  consideration,  but  soon  one  lad  suggested  that  they 
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divide  the  $2.77  by  30.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do. 
However,  this  problem  involved  long  division,  a  process  they  had 
not  yet  learned,  so  the  teacher  finished  the  work  for  them.  The 
children  watched  while  she  found  that  each  child  would  have  to 
bring  9  cents  to  cover  his  share  of  the  expenses. 

2.  Making  a  Garden.  An  eleven-  and  twelve-year-old  group 
was  very  much  interested  in  planting  flowers  in  its  garden  plot. 
The  type  of  flowers  which  would  best  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  garden  had  already  been  determined.  After  due  consideration, 
the  children  had  also  decided  to  plant  their  flowers  in  rows.  When 
the  size  of  the  plants  was  considered,  it  was  thought  best  to  space 
the  rows  14  inches  apart. 

"Now/'  said  the  teacher,  "if  the  rows  are  to  be  14  inches  apart, 
how  can  we  best  mark  them  off?" 

Someone  thought  of  taking  a  yardstick,  marking  off  14  inches 
and  then  laying  it  from  one  point  to  another.  This  was  tried  but 
found  to  be  too  laborious  and  inaccurate. 

"Why  not  use  a  large  measuring  tape?"  said  one  of  them.  The 
tape  was  secured  and  laid  down  across  the  width  of  the  lot,  which 
proved  to  measure  15  feet  2  inches. 

"And  now,"  said  a  child,  "we  have  to  find  out  how  many  times 
14  goes  into  15  feet  2  inches.  That  will  give  us  the  number  of 
rows/'  Someone  reached  for  a  pencil  and  paper  and  without  more 
thought  divided  14  into  15. 

A  pupil  who  was  watching  over  his  shoulder  spoke  up,  "Why, 
you  can't  do  that.  We  saw  that  a  mark  14  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  plot  brought  us  about  here  (pointing  to  a  spot  about  a  foot 
away) .  If  we  have  all  the  rest  of  this  space  left  to  the  end  of  the 
plot,  we'd  be  able  to  get  in  at  least  ten  more  rows!" 

Everyone  agreed  to  this,  and  the  lad  who  had  first  tried  to 
work  out  the  problem  looked  at  his  paper  again.  Suddenly  a  smile 
came  over  his  face,  and  he  sheepishly  turned  his  back  to  the  crowd 
while  he  multiplied  the  15  by  12  to  change  it  to  inches. 

While  the  planning  was  progressing,  the  teacher  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  how  many  square  feet  the  plot  contained, 
how  many  plants  would  be  needed,  how  far  apart  the  plants  should 
be  spaced,  and  many  other  questions  designed  to  clarify  the  pupils* 
number  concepts. 
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The  children  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  their  flowers  when  they 
begin  to  bloom  and  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  be  out  in 
the  open  while  they  are  watering,  weeding,  and  caring  for  the  gar- 
den. This  experience  also  gave  the  teacher  the  opportunity  for 
introducing  linear  measurement  and  area. 

Developing  Computational  Skills.  Brueckner  and  Gross- 
ruckle 21  give  a  list  of  nine  approaches  for  studying  which 
computational  skills  are  socially  useful: 

1.  Occupational  and  personal  needs  of  adults 

2.  Numbers  found  in  newspapers,   cookbooks,   and  other 
printed  materials 

3.  Contents  of  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  units  of  work 

4.  Need  of  arithmetic  by  the  armed  forces 

5.  The  knowledge  children  have  of  arithmetic  before  and  at 
entrance  to  school 

6.  Need  of  arithmetic  in  the  various  school  subjects 

7.  Need  of  arithmetic  in  the  experience  curriculum 

8.  Use  of  arithmetic  by  children  in  life  outside  the  school 

Naturally,  the  first  question  we  ask  is:  What  skills  shall  we 
develop?  Several  investigators  have  studied  adult  uses  of 
arithmetic  and  found  that  they  are  very  limited;  old  type 
arithmetic  books  went  far  beyond  what  anyone  except  a  spe- 
cialized, mathematical  worker  might  need  in  the  way  of  com- 
putational skill.  In  fact,  most  adult  arithmetic  usage  is  con- 
fined to  the  fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  in  whole  numbers.  Lesser  but 
nevertheless  important  needs  were  revealed  for  the  ability  to 
compute  fractions,  percentage,  and  interest.  If  this  be  true, 
the  question  raised  has  been  at  least  partially  answered.  The 
question  of  when  children  should  develop  the  various  arith- 
metic skills  cannot  be  answered  so  definitely.  In  general, 
the  development  of  skills  in  arithmetic  should  succeed,  not 
precede,  understanding.  How  much  understanding  children 
should  be  expected  to  achieve  is  not  certain,  since  they  differ 

21  Op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
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so  with  respect  to  outcomes  obtained  from  the  same  experi- 
ences. In  general,  the  first  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  meanings  and  con- 
cepts without  drill;  yet  a  few  pupils  will  be  better  prepared 
for  drill  experiences  in  the  second  grade  than  others  will  be 
when  they  enter  the  third  grade.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
of  delaying  systematic  drill  until  the  third  grade  appears  to 
be  sound. 

Of  special  interest  to  teachers  is  the  list  of  factors  asso- 
ciated with  difficulties  in  processes  also  presented  by  Brueck- 
ner  and  Grossnickle.22  These  40  factors  are  grouped  into  six 
categories:  arithmetical,  intellectual,  personality,  constitu- 
tional, instructional,  and  environmental. 

Effective  Drill  in  Arithmetic.  The  principles  of  effective 
drill  work  in  arithmetic  have  long  been  known  if  not  generally 
applied.  Practice  does  not  make  perfect.  Instead  of  mere 
rules  and  automatization  of  response,  the  development  of  in- 
sight and  understanding  is  now  used  as  the  basis  for  drill. 
Repetition  becomes  more  effective  and  less  painful  if  it  can 
be  interesting  and  purposeful.  If  the  pupil  knows  that  a  skill 
can  serve  some  useful  purpose  and  it  is  actually  serviceable 
in  the  solution  of  important  problems,  he  will  be  more  willing 
to  strive  for  its  acquisition. 

Investigators  have  given  us  at  least  a  partial  answer  on  the 
problem  of  what  skills  to  develop.  However,  such  data  have 
not  helped  much  in  determining  exactly  what  to  do  in  the 
third  grade— for  example,  it  merely  delimits  the  whole  field. 
We  still  need  to  know  what  combinations  in  addition  and 
subtraction  are  most  needed  and  most  used,  not  merely  by 
adults,  but  by  children  in  a  given  grade.  Obviously,  if  only  a 
given  amount  of  time  is  available  for  drill,  it  should  be  used 
to  best  advantage;  we  should  drill  children  on  the  processes 
and  combinations  which  will  be  used  sufficiently  often  to 
justify  the  time  spent  in  drill. 

22  Op.  cit.,  p.  469. 
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This  brings  us  to  a  third  question:  "To  what  extent  should 
skills  be  developed?"  Test  results  secured  from  many  school 
surveys  have  shown  that,  as  the  curriculum  is  now  adminis- 
trated, pupils  gain  in  arithmetic  skills  until  the  sixth  grade 
(until  the  eighth  in  some  schools)  and  that  thereafter  the 
skills  gradually  deteriorate  until  by  the  time  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  twelfth  grade  in  high  school  his  status  is  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  fifth'  grader.  Many  college  stu- 
dents have  even  less  ability  in  the  fundamental  skills. 

The  question  involves  a  consideration  of  the  opportunities 
for  using  these  skills  after  the  pupil  enters  the  junior  or  senior 
high  school.  Undoubtedly,  many  schools  have  gone  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  in  their  drill  program.  But  is  there  not 
some  minimum  acceptable  standard  that  could  be  not  only  at- 
tained but  maintained  so  that  the  child,  the  adolescent,  and 
the  adult  could  meet  his  minimum  computational  needs  effec- 
tively? 

The  answer  proposed  by  many  has  been  to  drill  on  fewer 
skills,  but  to  master  them  completely.  This  is  good  advice  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  still  incomplete.  Should  the  logical  na- 
ture of  number  itself  determine  on  what  the  child  should  be 
drilled  or  should  pupil  need  for  number  receive  the  main  em- 
phasis? Also,  shall  this  drill  be  kept  entirely  separate  from 
the  problem  solving  for  which  it  really  exists,  or  shall  it  gen- 
erally or  always  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  problem 
solving?  Most  errors  in  problem  solving  are  not  in  funda- 
mental operations,  but  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  there  is  probably  not  as 
much  necessity  for  drill  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

Wilson28  identifies  the  most  common  mistakes  in  drill 
technique:  (1)  procedure  without  understanding  and  moti- 
vation; (2)  failure  to  have  proper  application  and  usage  at 
hand  as  necessary  (Often  this  is  because  drill  is  begun  too 
early  in  the  life  of  the  child. ) ;  ( 3 )  undertaking  so  much  that 

23*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  41,  84,  85. 
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failure  is  almost  sure  to  result;  (4)  not  realizing  that  most 

drill  is  useless  because  it  does  not  carry  through  to  perfect 

scores. 

He  offers  the  following  as  reasonable  criteria  of  a  good 
drill:  (1)  insistence  upon  meaning  first;  (2)  adequate  moti- 
vation; (3)  use  of  facts  as  they  are  ("2  -f  2"  is  drill,  but  the 
rule  for  addition  is  not  essential  drill ) ;  ( 4 )  dependence  on  fre- 
quency of  usage;  ( 5 )  sufficiently  restricted  materials  to  assure 
mastery. 

There  can  be  no  mastery  of  the  fundamental  processes 
without  drill.  After  meanings  are  established,  no  amount  of 
additional  insight  or  thinking  about  the  processes  will  further 
their  acquisition.  In  summary,  the  principles  for  developing 
computational  skill  may  be  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  Develop  a  situation  in  which  the  operation  is  needed. 

2.  Enable  the  child  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  operation. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  usefulness  and  possibilities  of  the  opera- 
tion in  other  situations. 

4.  Provide  interesting  situations  which  require  repetition. 

5.  Select  processes  that  are  used  frequently,  and  then  aim  at 
complete  mastery. 

Problem-Solving  Skills.  The  following  outline  contains  a 
list  of  the  skills  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  essential  in 
problem  solving.  The  modern  teacher  will  probably  find 
little  fault  with  the  factors  involved  but  will  insist  on  some 
new  interpretations  and  points  of  view: 

1.  Reading  ability  sufficient  to  understand  problems 

2.  Ability  to  supply  missing  facts 

3.  Ability  to  determine  what  processes  to  use 

4.  Skill  in  using  processes 

5.  Ability  to  check  answers  to  determine  if  they  are  correct 
or  if  they  appear  reasonable 

Let  us  sketch  very  briefly  some  highlights  of  the  traditional 
and  modern  interpretations  of  these  factors. 
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1.  READING  ABILITY.   The  traditional  teacher  stressed  the 
reading  of  a  problem  because  the  vocabulary  might  be  unfa- 
miliar and  the  problem  might  contain  concepts  foreign  to 
pupil  experience  and  understanding.    This  is  a  sensible  pro- 
cedure for  attacking  the  textbook  problems.    Furthermore, 
just  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  recognize  a  person  from  a  descrip- 
tion than  from  an  actual  view  of  him,  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  recognize  the  problem  in  a  textbook  description  than  in 
an  immediate  classroom  or  playground  setting  where  its  con- 
ditions can  be  examined  first  hand.    Thus,  the  city  child  is 
faced  with  problems  of  how  many  dogies  are  corralled  in  a 
roundup,  while  the  country  cousin  is  asked  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems involving  equally  unfamiliar  concepts. 

The  modern  teacher  says,  *Why  use  reading  problems 
when  there  are  so  many  real  problems  crying  to  be  solved?" 
She  would  discuss  and  utilize  actual  problems  found  in  the 
classroom,  on  the  playground,  or  in  the  home,  and  stimulate 
her  children  to  solve  them.  She  might  delay  solution  of  text- 
book problems  in  each  new  aspect  of  arithmetical  thinking 
until  pupils  were  familiar  with  actual  informational  and  ap- 
preciational  concepts  involved.  The  children  would  thus  be 
in  a  position  more  readily  to  recognize  textbook  problems 
from  their  descriptions. 

2.  ABILITY  TO  SUPPLY  MISSING  FACTS.    Traditional  meth- 
ods of  teaching  arithmetic  made  little  provision  for  supplying 
missing  facts  in  connection  with  problem  solving.    In  fact, 
many  modern  treatises  have  done  little  but  call  attention  to 
the  difficulty  involved  here,  with  the  result  that  this  situation 
has  not  yet  been  rectified.   This  difficulty  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  arithmetic.    The  detective  is  always  engaged  in  a 
search  for  such  facts;  businessmen  frequently  fail  because 
they  lack  these  missing  facts;  and  governments  fall  and  battles 
are  lost  because  some  of  the  facts  necessary  to  success  are 
lacking. 
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How  can  this  need  be  met  in  the  case  of  the  child  and  his 
arithmetic?  Since  working  with  numbers  themselves  seems 
to  be  ineffective,  the  answer  must  be  sought  elsewhere; 
namely,  in  background  experience.  The  child  needs  to  come 
to  grips  with  real  problems  in  a  familiar  setting  at  this  own 
maturity  level  so  that  insight  and  understanding  may  de- 
velop. This  means  that  he  must  be  guided  in  informational 
and  appreciational  activities  which  aid  in  acquiring  this  skill. 

3.  IDENTIFYING  PROCESSES  TO  BE  USED.   The  ability  to 
identify  the  correct  processes  to  be  utilized  in  an  arithmetic 
problem  was  presumed  traditionally  to  result  from  drilling  on 
the  skills  themselves.   However,  the  modern  teacher  realizes 
that  the  utilization  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  other  arith- 
metic processes  in  solving  a  problem  involves  much  more  than 
mere  computational  skills.    The  identification  of  appropriate 
processes  involves  a  comprehension  of  such  ideas  as  more, 
less,  higher,  lower,  times,  etc.,  which  can  come  only  from 
adequate  experience  in  dealing  with  real  problems.    This 
third  process,  therefore,  is  also  closely  related  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  informational 24  and  appreciational  back- 
ground in  arithmetic. 

4.  SKILL  IN  FUNDAMENTAL  PROCESSES.   These  computa- 
tional skills  are  as  important  as  ever  in  problem  solving.    The 
major  difference  between  traditional  and  modern  viewpoints 
arises  in  the  manner  of  developing  and  maintaining  them  for 
use.    The  traditional  teacher  attacked  them  directly  and 
drilled  constantly.   The  modern  teacher  endeavors  to  develop 
them  in  settings  conducive  to  the  growth  of  insight  and 
understanding  of  fundamental  number  concepts.    Drill  in 
the  manipulation  of  processes  is  usually  initiated  after  such 
development.    Some  modern  teachers  are  inclined  to  feel  that 
the  informal  and  incidental  approach  of  the  first  years  in 

24  The  term  informational,  as  used  here,  is  synonymous  with  social  as  used 
in  many  discussions—social  in  the  broad  sense  and  not  related  primarily  to 
social  studies. 
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school  may  well  be  continued  in  middle  and  upper  grades, 
and  that  the  skills  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  evidence 
relating  to  this  point  is,  however,  conflicting.  Just  as  it  is 
wasteful  ifo  drill  too  much  on  the  fundamental  processes  in 
arithmetic,  it  is  also  wasteful  to  develop  too  little  skill  in  these 
processes  which  are  essential  in  problem,  solving.  Many 
teachers  now  favor  teaching  the  processes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  develop  understanding,  and  providing  sufficient  drill  to 
maintain  skill  in  the  use  of  those  most  often  needed. 

5.  ABILITY  TO  CHECK  ANSWERS.  Many  teachers  have  har- 
bored the  erroneous  impression  that  the  checking  of  com- 
putations is  synonymous  with  checking  answers;  the  two  are 
not  identical.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  check  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  fundamental  arithmetic  operations;  but  checking 
the  correctness  of  answers  to  problems  introduces  new  and 
more  intricate  factors.  Since  the  pupil  can  judge  only  in 
terms  of  the  concepts  he  has  already  developed,  he  must  again 
depend  upon  his  background  of  experience;  so  ability  to 
judge  the  reasonableness  or  probable  correctness  of  answers, 
like  several  other  steps  in  problem  solving,  depends  upon  an 
adequate  informational  and  appreciational  background  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  works. 

Improving  Problem  Solving.  No  part  of  the  child's  cur- 
riculum has  greater  significance  at  the  present  time  than 
problem  solving.  This  is  as  true  of  problem  solving  in  gen- 
eral, as  it  is  specifically  in  arithmetic.  World  War  II  has 
changed  the  whole  economy  of  living.  Science  and  mathe- 
matics will  undoubtedly  play  a  far  greater  role  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  The  boy  or  girl  who  learns  to  use  arith- 
metic for  more  accurate  thinking  and  adjusting  to  conditions 
not  only  will  contribute  to  his  own  personal  welfare  and  com- 
petence, but  will  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  group  problems.  The  national  and  world  economy  needs 
more  problem-solvers,  and  fewer  politicians. 
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Discovering  the  Causes  of  Difficulty.  Good  diagnostic 
tests  may  be  used  to  identify  the  types  of  difficulties  which 
pupils  experience.  However,  the  mere  identification  does 
not  necessarily  reveal  the  causes  of  difficulty.  When  pupils 
do  not  respond  to  the  ordinary  procedures,  it  is  often  ad- 
visable to  have  pupils  "talk  through"  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem or  the  steps  of  a  process* 

Stokes25  suggests  that  the  following  discoveries,  among 
others,  may  be  made  from  such  interviews  with  pupils: 

a)  Comprehension  is  lacking,  because  of  lack  of  experience 
and  ability  to  visualize. 

b )  Techniques  of  analyzing  and  synthesizing  are  inadequate. 

c)  Reading  ability— comprehending  the  thought  and  remem- 
bering details— is  deficient. 

d)  Methods  of  organizing  information  after  it  is  located  and 
noted  in  detail  are  deficient. 

e)  Understanding  of  the  process  or  the  computation  is  in- 
adequate. 

f )  Insight  growing  out  of  developmental  and  practice  work 
in  prerequisites  is  incomplete. 

g)  Interest  and  motivation  are  lacking. 
h )  Intellectual  capacity  is  inadequate. 

Spitzer26  in  the  Fiftieth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  diagnostic  testing  as  an  aid  in  guiding  pupil  achieve- 
ment in  arithmetic.  He  says,  "Diagnosis  of  pupil's  achieve- 
ment through  observation  of  everyday  procedures  arid  other 
test  situations  is  an  important  aspect  of  teaching  and  should 
be  recognized  as  such.  The  taking  of  a  test/the  location  of 
errors  in  the  test,  and  the  correction  of  such  errors  by  the 
pupil  are  good  learning  experiences  in  themselves/* 

No  method  or  methods  of  developing  arithmetical  ability 
are  always  or  wholly  successful.  Individual  differences 

25  Op.  cit,  p.  211. 

26  Herbert  F.  Spitzer,  "Learning  and  Teaching  Arithmetic,**  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 
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among  pupils  result  in  wide  variations  so  far  as  the  ability  to 
profit  from  desirable  number  experiences  is  concerned.  For 
this  reason,  a  continuous  program  of  evaluation  and  remedial 
activities  must  be  maintained. 

The  fundamental  operations  may  easily  be  checked  with 
either  informal  or  standardized  tests.  Most  teachers  can  use 
such  tests  to  advantage.  Difficulties  in  problem  solving  are 
more  difficult  to  detect.  However,  such  difficulties  constitute 
real  pupil  needs  which  must  be  met  if  they  are  to  gain  in 
ability  to  solve  problems. 

The  most  basic  principle  of  guidance  in  arithmetic  as  well 
as  in  other  areas  is  to  discover  pupil  difficulties  and  eliminate 
them.  The  major  elements  in  problem  solving  have  been  de- 
veloped at  some  length  in  this  chapter.  Teachers  must  detect 
the  points  at  which  particular  difficulties  occur,  and  then  vary 
previous  methods  in  aiding  the  pupil  to  overcome  such  diffi- 
culties. 

Summary  of  Guiding  Principles.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  and  principles  presented  or  implied  in  this  chapter 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Arithmetic  is  a  tool  for  increasing  accuracy,  ease,  and  speed 
in  thinking  and  doing. 

2.  Arithmetic  should  be  learned  while  being  used  as  a  tool  for 
solving  real  problems. 

3.  Meanings  and  concepts  basic  to  their  use  should  be  clarified 
before  drill  or  problem  solving  is  attempted. 

4.  The  manipulation  of  numbers  as  such  does  not  increase  in- 
sight and  understanding  of  mathematical  relationships. 

5.  Problem  solving  depends  upon  the  development  of  an  in- 
formational and  appreciational  background.   Ability  in  the 
fundamental  operations  is  usually  the  least  difficult  and 
important  factor  in  solving  a  real  problem. 

6.  Reading  ability  is  important  both  for  textbook  problems 
and  for  obtaining  additional  information  regarding  non- 
textbook  problems. 
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7.  Some  drill  is  necessary  to  maintain  skill  in  the  most  fre- 
quently used  operations.   How  much,  drill  is  desirable  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem. 

8.  Ability  to  select  correct  operational  processes  depends  both 
upon  the  possession  of  informational  background  and  ex- 
perience in  problem  solving. 

9.  Ability  to  check  the  correctness  of  answers  depends  upon 
possession  of  fundamental  skills  as  well  as  upon  experience 
in  problem  solving. 

10.  Judgment  and  ability  in  problem  solving  emerge  from  a 
rich  background  of  experience. 

11.  Readiness  for  number  experience  varies  widely.   It  de- 
pends upon  mental  maturity  and  number  experience. 

12.  At  least  the  first  two  years  should  be  spent  in  building  mean- 
ings and  concepts  and  in  solving  simple  problems  which 
arise.   There  should  be  no  drill  on  operations. 

13.  During  the  learning  stage  correct  reasoning  and  choice  of 
processes  are  more  important  than  formal  solutions  to  prob- 
lems.  Later  the  correct  answer  is  essential.   The  major 
objective  of  learning  arithmetic  is  to  obtain  correct  answers. 

14.  Local  and  personal  problems  should  aid  to  promote  the 
growth  of  arithmetic  ability  as  well  as  to  supplement  text- 
book problems. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  number  processes  you  have  used  (outside  of 

school  tasks )  during  the  past  week. 
2*  Study  one  issue  of  the  daily  newspaper  noting  the  informational 

or  appreciational  uses  of  arithmetic. 

3.  For  one  of  the  units  outlined  in  Chapter  5,  or  any  other  unit  in 
social  studies  or  science,  make  a  list  of  the  quantitative  experi- 
ences which  could  develop  from  the  unit. 

4.  Compare  two  series  of  arithmetics,  one  published  recently  and 
the  other  at  least  ten  years  ago,  to  note  differences  in  grade 
placement  of  the  principal  topics.   What  other  differences  do 
you  find? 

5.  Make  a  list  of  arithmetic  processes  you  learned  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  for  which  you  have  had  no  practical  use  in  life. 
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6.  What  is  meant  by  readiness  for  arithmetic  experience?   Can  it 
be  developed? 

7.  What  are  the  basic  principles  for  developing  computational 
skill  in  arithmetic?  Why  is  it  that  practice  does  not  make  per- 
fect? 

8.  Select  five  textbook  problems  in  arithmetic  that  you  consider 
poor  and  five  that  are  good.   Justify  your  selections. 

9.  Develop  an  arithmetic  unit  based  upon  one  of  the  life  needs 
suggested  on  pages  487-88.   Use  the  general  outline  for  a  unit 
presented  in  Chapter  5.  What  other  subject  fields  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  this  unit? 
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MUSIC  AND  RHYTHM:  LISTENING, 
ENJOYING,  AND  PARTICIPATING 


SINCE  THE  DAWN  OF  HISTORY  man  has  turned  to  music  and 
rhythm  as  a  way  of  expressing  his  emotions  and  creating  a 
richer,  fuller  life.  Probably  our  cavemen  forefathers  chanted 
strange  tunes  as  they  rested  by  their  glowing  fires,  chants  that 
commemorated  a  warrior's  prowess  or  the  joy  of  the  chase. 
Unfortunately,  the  rough  stone  walls  of  the  cave  which  pre- 
served the  artist's  first  groping  toward  beauty  could  not  catch 
and  preserve  through  the  ages  mans  first  songs.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  primitive  man  had  gone  far  in  his  search  for 
musical  beauty  by  the  time  he  was  able  to  record  it.  The 
court  musicians  of  Egypt  sang  their  songs  as  they  strummed 
exquisitely  carved  harps,  inlaid  with  gold,  ivory,  and  mother 
of  pearl.  The  Greeks  recited  their  poetry  to  the  strains  of  a 
lyre  as  they  sat  by  a  peaceful  lake,  and  the  hills  echoed  back 
the  chorus.  The  Hebrews  raised  their  voices  to  honor  their 
God,  while  the  Romans  announced  their  martial  success  with 
trumpets  that  blared  a  triumphal  march.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  music  and  rhythm  became  so  essentially  a  part  of  man's 
life  that  wandering  musicians  could  make  a  living  going  from 
castle  to  castle  to  sing  and  play. 

Music  is,  first  of  all,  an  emotional  outlet,  an  interpretation 
of  life.  When  the  Negro  slave  found  his  burdens  too  heavy 
to  bear,  he  created  the  spirituals  which  throbbed  with  hope 
for  the  future,  yet  carried  a  poignant  undertone  of  sadness' for 
the  present.  When  man's  cup  of  happiness  is  full  to  the  brim, 
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it  spills  over  in  rhythm,  dance,  and  song.  Music  can  send 
men  tramping  steadily  to  the  front  trenches,  completely  for- 
getful of  the  horrors  that  await  them;  it  can  make  the  sorrows 
of  life  seem  unbearable  by  recalling  them  in  a  doleful  minor 
key;  it  can  still  a  baby's  fretful  crying.  Music  has  such  power 
that  it  should  belong  to  everyone;  it  should  be  a  vital  part  of 
life.  As  Leopold  Stokowski  has  said,  "The  beauty  and  in- 
spiration of  music  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  privileged 
few,  but  made  available  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child." 

A  Renaissance  in  Classroom  Music.  Unfortunately,  music 
has  traditionally  been  the  accomplishment  of  the  talented 
few  rather  than  a  vital  means  of  self-expression  for  the  many. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  partly  the  fault  of  our  schools,  where 
musical  instruction  sometimes  has  been  accompanied  by  such 
technical  entanglements  that  it  is  robbed  of  its  enjoyment. 
Perhaps  we  have  taken  too  intellectual  an  approach  to  a  field 
which  makes  its  chief  contribution  to  emotional  satisfaction, 
forgetting  that  our  main  purpose  in  the  elementary  school  is 
to  develop  a  joy  in  and  love  for  music  itself. 

Today  many  evidences  suggest  that  we  are  approaching  a 
Renaissance  in  music.  The  radio  has  brought  more  and 
better  musical  experiences  into  many  homes  and  classrooms, 
thus  making  music  a  part  of  everyday  life.  Never  before  has 
it  been  possible  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  listen  to  an 
opera,  a  symphony  concert,  a  great  singer,  or  a  program 
planned  especially  for  children  merely  by  twisting  a  dial. 
Books  concerned  with  music  experiences  in  the  classroom 
show  that  teachers  are  beginning  to  experiment  and  discover 
many  delightful  possibilities  in  this  area  of  experience.  New 
instruments  better  adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  little  children 
are  finding  their  way  into  the  classroom;  rhythmic  movements 
have  taken  their  rightful  place  in  the  child's  curriculum; 
dramatization  has  introduced  a  play  element  which  is  a  nat- 
ural part  of  the  music  heritage  of  children,  and  children's 
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voices  have  a  more  natural,  spontaneous  quality  and  are  more 
often  heard.  Given  the  opportunity,  children  create  as  freely 
and  spontaneously  in  song,  dance,  and  rhythm  as  with  paint, 
clay,  and  other  plastic  media.  Music  is  escaping  the  confin- 
ing bonds  of  the  "music  period"  and  is  becoming  an  integral 
part  of  living. 

As  yet  too  few  teachers  of  music  have  explored  these  new 
possibilities.  The  types  of  musical  experiences  encountered 
in  the  classroom  should  be  many  and  varied,  so  each  child 
may  actively  and  joyously  participate  at  his  level  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation.  If  teachers  will  experiment  and 
explore,  never  forgetting  that  their  chief  objective  is  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation,  music  will  become  a  vital  force,  re- 
taining the  simple,  natural  elements  which  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  It  is  within  the  power  of  teachers,  even  when 
they  are  not  trained  musicians,  to  help  children  appreciate 
music  and  understand  its  message.  They  can  bring  about  a 
Renaissance  in  classroom  music  which  will  contribute  to  chil- 
dren's happiness  and  help  them  enjoy  richer,  fuller  lives. 

"On  Wings  of  Song."  One  of  the  most  satisfying  musical 
experiences  is  that  of  singing  an  interesting  and  beautiful  song 
with  an  enthusiastic  group.  Who  does  not  have  bright  mem- 
ories of  the  songs  sung  around  a  campfire  or  around  the  piano 
after  dinner?  A  part  of  this  pleasure  came  from  the  infor- 
mality of  the  occasion,  the  ease  of  the  participants,  and  the 
spontaneity  which  characterized  their  performance. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  children  to  enjoy  music  should  re- 
call the  natural  setting  of  these  long-remembered  song  festi- 
vals and  endeavor  to  reproduce  such  an  atmosphere  in  her 
classroom.  There  should  be  informality,  little  groups  that 
gather  around  the  piano,  spontaneously  arranged  duets,  trios, 
and  quartets,  with  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  gaiety  for  every 
song.  Simple  instruments  such  as  shakers,  tambourines,  bells, 
and  auto  harps  will  lend  variety  to  the  accompaniment. 
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Dramatizing  of  songs,  stepping  and  dancing  to  music,  march- 
ing, skipping,  bouncing  balls  in  rhythm,  using  balloons,  wav- 
ing scarves,  and  many  other  rhythmical  and  musical  experi- 
ences suggested  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  children 
will  make  a  song  period  more  interesting. 

Music  should  not  be  confined  to  a  set  period;  there  are 
many  times  during  the  day  when  a  song  may  bring  joy  into 
the  classroom.  Perhaps  someone  starts  a  familiar  melody 
during  the  clean-up  time  after  a  work  period,  or  the  children 
sing  La  Golandrina  as  they  dramatize  a  street  scene  in  old 
Mexico,  or  a  soothing  lullaby  played  on  the  phonograph  helps 
them  relax  during  a  rest  period.  Many  and  varied  are  the 
contributions  which  music  can  make  to  happy  classroom  liv- 
ing- 
Learning  a  New  Song.  In  one  of  her  first  books,  written 
many  years  ago,  Satis  Coleman  told  of  watching  a  mother 
robin  nested  in  a  tree  near  her  window  teaching  her  little 
ones  to  sing.1  The  robin  used  a  simple  song  which  she  sang 
over  and  over  again  at  intervals  during  the  day.  When  the 
little  ones  called  back  two  or  three  indefinite  notes,  imme- 
diately the  mother  would  pick  up  the  melody,  giving  the 
song  correctly.  From  day  to  day  the  babies  improved  in  their 
singing  until  by  the  end  of  the  summer  an  inaccurate  or  un- 
certain note  was  rarely  heard. 

This  rote  technique  used  by  the  mother  robin  is  funda- 
mental in  teaching  children  to  sing.  From  the  very  beginning 
children  should  hear  simple,  correct  musical  patterns  which 
they  can  imitate.  The  pupils  learn  many  simple  songs  by 
rote— songs  which  are  on  their  level  of  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation in  rhythm,  melody,  and  word  content.  This  rote  sing- 
ing should  be  carried  on  through  the  elementary  school  until 
children  are  able  to  read  new  songs  for  themselves.  Even  in 
the  upper  grades  this  continues  to  be  a  valuable  technique, 

1  Satis  N.  Coleman,  Creative  Music  -for  Children  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1922),  pp.  102-3. 
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though  the  children  may  follow  the  words  and  music  in  their 
music  books  while  a  new  song  is  being  presented. 

Since  rote  singing  is  so  fundamental  in  teaching  a  new 
song,  the  teacher  who  has  a  pleasing  voice  is  truly  blessed. 
However,  one  rarely  finds  a  teacher  who  cannot  learn  to  sing 
the  simple  songs  appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  Mu- 
sic supervisors  assure  us  that  almost  everyone  can  sing,  and 
that  die  teacher  who  insists  otherwise  is  more  likely  to  be 
harboring  a  mental  hazard  than  an  actual  disability.  In  the 
rare  instances  in  which  the  teacher  cannot  develop  this  type 
of  self-assurance,  she  can  use  a  piano  or  play  the  melody  on 
song  bells.  Phonograph  records  may  also  rescue  her  from 
this  dilemma.  In  fact,  there  are  excellent  records  available 
which  have  been  prepared  especially  for  teaching  part  music. 
In  these  records  the  song  is  first  presented  correctly,  then 
sung  with  the  soprano  part  emphasized  and  the  alto  muted, 
and  finally  sung  a  third  time  with  the  alto  predominating. 
However,  the  best  solution  for  the  teacher's  problem  is  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  can  learn  to  sing  and  set  about 
doing  it. 

Inaccuracies  in  Pitch.  Can  every  child,  like  every  teacher, 
learn  to  sing?  Among  music  specialists  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  conviction  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real  mono- 
tone—a child  without  a  singing  voice.  (This  point  of  view 
made  its  appearance  more  than  two  decades  ago.)  Kwal- 
wasser  said  that  monotones  are  merely  inexperienced  singers, 
and  that  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  early 
grades.2  Coleman  echoed  this  point  of  view  when  she  re- 
ported that  "I  believe  that  any  child  who  would  begin  early 
and  sing  (often)  .  .  .  would  be  able  to  sing  well  and  accu- 
rately, no  matter  what  his  lack  of  musical  inheritance  might 
be."8 

2  Jacob  Kwalwasser,   Problems  in  Public   School  Music    (New  York: 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1932),  p.  54. 
8  Coleman,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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Inaccuracies  in  pitch  discrimination  may  be  the  result  of 
inexperience  in  singing.  Sometimes  the  child  does  not  listen 
carefully  to  the  sound  he  is  trying  to  imitate.  The  remedy 
seems  to  be  more  opportunities  for  singing  songs  with  the 
group  and  for  imitating  musical  phrases.  Teachers  some- 
times sing  short  phrases  asking  the  child  to  listen  intently  and 
reply  to  what  he  has  heard  using  the  same  tones:  e.g.,  "What 
is  your  name?"  (do,  do,  do,  sol)  to  which  the  child  replies, 
"My  name  is  John"  (do,  do,  do,  sol).  Care  should  be  taken 
never  to  embarrass  a  child  who  is  having  difficulties  in  pitch 
discrimination;  such  an  experience  may  create  a  dislike  for 
music  and  possibly  result  in  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  lack  of 
security. 

Shall  Voices  Be  Hushed?  One  of  the  problems  in  public 
school  music  which  has  been  frequently  discussed  is  that  of 
voice  quality.  For  fully  three  decades  following  the  turn  of 
the  century,  music  specialists  stressed  the  high,  hushed  voice 
for  both  the  teacher  and  the  child.  There  was  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  use  of  a  full  voice  might  place  a  strain  upon  the 
child  which  would  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  vocal  cords. 
The  employment  of  such  so-called  "head-tones"  has  resulted 
in  a  type  of  singing  which  is  devitalized  and  artistically  less 
satisfying  than  could  be  desired.  Arguments  against  the  use 
of  only  high,  hushed  tones  have  been  presented  by  Kwal- 
wasser,  who  says:  4 

Experiments  have  shown  that  good  tones  have  greater  intensity  than 
do  poor  tones.  Artistic  deviation  requires  that  a  tone  be  capable  of 
variations  in  two  directions,  either  softer  or  louder.  A  soft  tone  stand- 
ard can  be  varied  appreciably  only  in  one  direction  and  therefore  is 
esthetically  inferior.  Psychologically,  a  soft  tone  is  repressive  and  often 
less  satisfying  than  a  moderately  full  tone.  Furthermore,  a  soft  tone 

4  Jacob  Kwalwasser,  "The  Appreciational  Arts— Music,"  The  Implications 
of  Research  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,  Joint  Yearbook  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Educational  Research  Association  and  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, February,  1939),  p.  258. 
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is  more  difficult  to  control  and  may  be  acquired  only  after  years  of 
study. 

So  today  the  emphasis  is  upon  a  natural,  vital  tone  quality; 
voices  are  no  longer  hushed,  but  ring  out  strong  and  true 
when  the  type  of  song  suggests  a  greater  intensity. 

Shall  Children  Learn  Music  Syllables?  Until  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  music  educators  considered 
ability  to  read  music  at  sight  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
music  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Children  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  learned  their  songs  by  rote,  the 
second  grade  children  were  introduced  to  the  sol-fa  syllables, 
and  beyond  the  primary  grades  rote  learning  of  a  song  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

So  firmly  intrenched  were  the  sol-fa's  in  the  music  program 
that  the  first  educators  who  protested  against  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  abstract  technical  proficiency  in  music  reading 
gained  no  more  attention  than  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
But  within  recent  years  there  has  been  widespread  criticism 
of  the  sight-reading  program  among  music  specialists  them- 
selves. For  example,  Herman  F.  Smith  says  that,  although 
children  enter  the  first  grade  with  an  innate  interest  in  music, 
something  happens  to  this  interest  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.  He  suggests  that  the  presentation  of  music  notation 
at  this  level  is  devastating  to  the  continued  interest  of  the 
pupil,  saying  that: 5 

His  interest  is  solely  in  expressing  his  emotional  responses  through 
music,  either  in  singing  or  reacting  to  the  rhythm.  His  musical  experi- 
ences have  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  want  to  know  how  to 
reproduce  the  music  from  the  printed  page. 

Smith  points  out  that  drill  for  reading  music  notation  is 
often  seriously  undertaken  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  that  by 
this  time,  because  of  the  mechanical  approach  used  in  the 

5  Herman  F.  Smith,  Music  Educators'  National  Conference  Yearbook 
(Chicago:  Music  Educators'  National  Conference,  1939),  p.  179. 
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second  and  third  grades,  children  have  developed  a  complex 

derogatory  to  music  participation.   When  drill  is  continued 

through  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  few  children  are  interested 

in  music  activities  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  seventh 

grade. 

Other  Criticisms  by  Specialists.  Kwalwasser  believes  that 
song  learning  should  be  entirely  by  rote  through  the  first  three 
grades,  and  that  note  reading  should  be  used  sparingly  from 
the  fourth  grade  on  without  demanding  it  of  all  pupils.6  He 
reports  that  the  standards  set  by  the  Music  Supervisor's  Coun- 
cil described  as  "easily  attainable"  were  in  reality  beyond  the 
reach  of  children  as  determined  in  a  survey  of  a  school  sys- 
tem.7 Only  a  few  of  the  children  studied  were  able  to  read 
music,  although  this  ability  was  "demanded"  of  the  entire 
group. 

A  study  by  Ruth  Davis  lists  the  following  criticisms  of  the 
sol-fa  system  of  teaching  music  reading,  and  points  out  that 
there  are  many  psychological  problems  involved  in  learning 
to  read  music  by  syllables:  8 

1.  The  child  must  not  only  think  the  tone  by  measuring  the  interval 
in  lines  and  spaces  but  he  must  remember  the  syllable  name  of 
that  tone. 

2.  Each  space  and  line  on  the  staff  might  have  twelve  different 
syllable  names;  namely,  do,  di,  re,  ri,  mi,  fa,  fi,  sol,  si,  la,  li,  or 
ti.    There  are  108  possibilities  of  syllable  names  within  the 
staff. 

3.  The  teaching  of  syllables  in  music  reading  may  be  compared 
to  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  in  language  reading.    In  the 
past,  the  rote  memorization  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  was 
used  as  a  preliminary  to  language  reading  itself.    Now,  how- 
ever, the  child  concentrates  from  the  very  beginning  on  actual 
reading  giving  practically  no  attention  to  the  alphabet  as  such. 
Music  reading  would  be  much  more  successful  if  the  child 

6  Kwalwasser,  Problems  in  Public  School  Music,  op.  citt,  chap.  viii. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  107. 

8  Ruth  E.  Davis,  A  Study  of  the  Trends  in  Music  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  (Unpublished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1942),  pp.  56-58. 
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concentrated  on  the  music  itself  rather  than  on  names  that  were 
learned  before  the  actual  presentation  of  staff  notation. 

4.  Eye  movements  in  reading  music  are  technically  much  more 
difficult  than  in  reading  language,  and  the  teaching  of  syllables 
only  complicates  matters  more.    This  was  apparent  in  an  ex- 
periment made  by  Irving  Jacobsen.    He  analyzed  eye  move- 
ments in  reading  music  and  discovered  that  the  use  of  syllables 
was  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  the  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  but 
that  it  was  actually  harmful.    There  were  more  regressive  move- 
ments (movements  back  toward  the  left)  and  more  pauses  by 
the  syllable  method  than  when  the  child  sang  the  words  first.  9 

5.  Most  teachers  believe  that  syllables  should  be  dropped  in  the 
upper  grades  as  soon  as  children  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
readily  with  words.    This  would  imply  that  syllables  are  a 
"crutch/*    It  is  a  fairly  well  established  principle  that  learning 
is  more  efficient  and  certain  where  an  individual  studies  directly 
that  which  he  wishes  to  know  instead  of  utilizing  some  artificial 
aid  or  crutch  which  he  attempts  to  use  as  an  aid  in  learning. 

6.  Syllables  are  of  no  benefit  to  an  instrumental  player.    They 
are  useful  only  in  the  singing  period.    Even  then  the  use  of 
syllables  causes  confusion  when  certain  theoretical  problems 
present  themselves. 

Trends  in  Teaching  Music  Reading.  Ability  to  read  music 
at  sight  is  no  longer  a  primary  goal  of  elementary  school 
music  teaching.  Today  appreciation  is  considered  the  ulti- 
mate goal,  with  music  reading  being  important  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  contributes  to  the  realization  of  this  objective. 
Most  music  specialists  believe  that  some  ability  to  read  music 
aids  in  the  development  of  appreciation,  but  suggest  that 
music  reading  be  considered  only  one  of  the  many  activities 
contributing  to  a  well-rounded  musical  background. 

There  is  an  increasing  realization  that  syllables  should  not 
be  accorded  an  important  place  in  the  teaching  of  music 
reading.  A  number  of  educators  have  suggested,  in  fact,  that 
children  be  taught  to  read  directly  from  the  staff,  perhaps 
with  the  aid  of  the  piano,  song  bells,  or  some  other  simple 

9  Irving  Jacobsen,  Music  Supervisors  National  Conference  Yearbook 
(Chicago:  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference,  1928),  p.  289. 
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musical  instrument  which  indicates  the  tone  value  of  each 
position  on  the  staff.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  children 
be  introduced  to  music  reading  through  songs  they  know 
already,  thus  providing  new  understandings  and  interpreta- 
tions in  terms  of  known  values. 

In  the  past,  music  reading  generally  was  presented  in  the 
second  grade;  but  today  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  staff 
notation  may  vary  anywhere  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
grade.  While  the  ability  of  the  particular  group  involved 
should  be  a  determining  factor,  there  is  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  postpone  the  introduction  of  sight  reading  until  the 
fourth  grade.  More  emphasis  might  well  be  placed  on  other 
musical  activities  which  build  a  readiness  for  music  reading 
and  contribute  more  directly  to  the  major  objective  of  the 
music  program— a  joy  in  music  here  and  now. 

James  Mursell,  author  of  several  recent  books  on  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  American  schools,  supported  this 
viewpoint  when  he  wrote  about  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  a  "charming  young  lady  who  was  teaching  in  the  second 
grade." 10  He  asked  this  teacher  why  she  did  almost  nothing 
with  music  when  she  handled  most  other  areas  beautifully. 

"It's  just  because  I  feel  helpless,"  she  said.  "I  quite  agree  that  the 
children  like  music,  and  that  it  is  good  for  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In 
fact,  when  the  music  specialist  comes  to  our  room,  they're  always 
pleased.  And  I  admire  what  she  does.  But  me,  I  just  can't  do  them!" 

'What  sort  of  things?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  finding  'do'  for  instance,"  she  replied.  "Or  using  the  syllable?. 
I'm  really  awfully  vague  about  those  syllables.  And  then,  our  music 
specialist  uses  a  pitch  pipe.  I've  tried  it  too,  but  what  happens  is  just 
too  bad.  In  fact,  I've  felt  so  silly  and  discouraged  that  I  gave  it  up. 
And  writing  music  on  the  board  .  . .  Those  lines  and  spaces,  and  whole 
notes  and  half  notes,  and  clefs  and  things  . .  ." 

"Now  wait  a  minute,"  I  broke  in.  "Why  do  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  things  like  that?" 

10  James  L.  Mursell,  "Music  and  the  Grade  Teacher,"  British  Columbia 
Schools  (Victoria,  British  Columbia:  Department  of  Education,  January, 
1952),  p.  33. 
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"But  aren't  those  the  essentials?"  she  exclaimed,  opening  her  eyes 
quite  wide.  "All  the  music  people  I've  known  seem  to  take  for  granted 
that  they  are/* 

"Well,  I  don't  think  that  they  are,"  I  replied.  "I  don't  agree  at  all. 
What  seems  to  me  essential  is  for  children  to  discover  that  music  is  some- 
thing to  be  enjoyed,  to  be  noticed,  something  they  can  feel  at  home 
with,  and  possess  for  themselves,  if  you  get  what  I  mean.  If  you  help 
them  along  those  lines,  you're  doing  a  good  job  with  music— perhaps 
even  the  best  possible  job.  And  I'm  sure  you  can,  in  lots  of  ways." 

Creating  a  Musical  Environment.  Just  as  an  attractive 
library  center  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  books  and  reading, 
so  will  a  music  corner  create  an  interest  in  music.  Not  every 
classroom  can  have  a  piano,  or  even  a  victrola,  but  each  can 
have  a  corner,  or  perhaps  just  a  table,  where  the  children  may 
find  colored  prints  of  musical  activities,  interesting  books 
about  music,  and  simple  instruments.  Children  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  music  center  just  as  they  use  the  li- 
brary, so  there  should  be  opportunities  during  the  day  when 
they  can  read,  play,  or  sing,  individually  and  in  small  groups, 
quite  apart  from  their  regular  group  music  activities. 

The  books  chosen  for  the  music  center  should  be  simple, 
colorful,  and  interestingly  written.  Mildred  B.  McGowan 
and  Marell  E.  Malak,  Music  Supervisors  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools,  recommend  the  following  books  for  elementary 
school  children: 

To  Help  Children  Learn  About  the  Great  Music  They  Hear: 

BALDWIN,  LILLIAN.    Music  For  Young  Listeners,  The  Green  Book, 

The  Crimson  Book,  The  Blue  Book.    New  York:  Silver  Burdett 

Co.,  1951. 
SKOLSKY,  SYD.    The  Music  Box.   New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc., 

1946. 

To  Help  Children  Learn  About  Great  Composers: 

DEUCHER,  SYBIL,    Edward  Grieg,  Boy  of  the  Northland.    New  York: 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1946. 
MAYO,  WALDO.   Mozart  (His  life  told  in  anecdotal  form).    New 

York:  The  Hyperion  Press,  1945. 
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.    Tchaikovsky  (His  life  told  in  anecdotal  form).   New  York: 

The  Hyperion  Press,  1945. 
RUTTKAY,  GEORGE.    Chopin  (His  life  told  in  anecdotal  form.)    New 

York:  The  Hyperion  Press,  1945. 
WHEELER,  OPAL.    Robert  Schumann  and  Mascot  Ziff.    New  York: 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947. 
WHEELER,  OPAL,  and  DEUCHER,  SYBIL.    Curtain  Calls  for  Franz 

Schubert  (A  musical  play  for  children) .    New  York:  E.  P.  Button 

&  Co.,  1939. 
.    Curtain  Calls  for  Joseph  Haydn.   New  York:  E.  P.  Button 

&  Co.,  Inc.,  1939. 
.    Mozart,  The  Wonder  Boy.   New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 

Inc.,  1934. 
,    Joseph  Haydn,  The  Merry  Little  Peasant.    New  York:  E.  P. 

Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1936. 

Sebastian  Bach,  The  Boy  From  Thuringia.    New  York:  E.  P. 


Button  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1937. 
To  Help  Children  Learn  About  the  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra: 

HUNNINGTON,  HARRIET  E.  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  and 
Their  Players.  New  York:  Boubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1942. 

LACEY,  MARION.  Picture  Book  of  Musical  Instruments.  New  York: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  1942. 

POSELL,  ELSA  A.    This  Is  An  Orchestra.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1950. 

• 

To  Help  Children  Enjoy  Stories  About  Music: 

KINSCELLA,  HAZEL  GERTRUDE.    Conrad's  Magic  Flight.   New  York: 

The  University  Publishing  Co.,  1939. 
.    The  Man  and  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales.    New  York:  The 

University  Publishing  Co.,  1939. 
THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  GUILD. 

Aida 

Carmen 

Hansel  and  Gretel 

Lohengrin 

The  Bartered  Bride 

To  Help  Children  Associate  Music  Symbols  and  Related  Tones  on 
Simple  Melodic  and  Harmonic  Instruments: 

CROWNINSHIELD,  ETHEL.  Stories  That  Sing.  Boston:  Boston  Music 
Co.,  1945. 
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KRONES,  BEATRICE  and  MAX.    Harmony  Fun  with  the  Autoharp. 

Chicago:  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co.,  1953. 
McCALL,  ADELINE.    Timothy's  Tunes.    Boston:  The  Boston  Music 

Company,  1943. 

Another  excellent  book  for  elementary  children  is  How 
Man  Made  Music,  which  tells  the  story  of  music  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  present.11  History  Sings,  a  book  by  Kinscella 
which  contains  excellent  background  materials  relating  to 
American  music,  will  be  enjoyed  by  children  in  the  upper 
grades.  Satis  Coleman  is  the  author  of  a  delightful  book, 
The  New  Singing  Time,  which  is  intended  for  kindergarten 
and  primary  children.12 

Simple  Instruments  First.  Perhaps  unfortunately  for 
them,  the  first  musical  instruments  with  which  most  children 
have  any  experience  are  the  piano  and  the  violin.  Yet  the 
piano  was  not  invented  until  the  eighteenth  century,  cen- 
turies after  man  had  developed  the  art  of  music,  and  the  violin 
is  the  most  difficult  of  all  modern  instruments!  One  might 
well  question  the  practice  of  confronting  children  with  com- 
plicated instruments  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  play, 
and  which  almost  no  one  masters  without  individual  instruc- 
tion and  hundreds  of  hours  of  practice. 

Happily  for  children,  some  music  specialists  are  recogniz- 
ing the  possibilities  in  using  simple  instruments  creatively  in 
the  classroom.  More  than  three  decades  ago,  Satis  Coleman 
wrote  Creative  Music  for  Children?*  recommending  instru- 
ments which  are  inexpensive,  easy  to  make,  and  easy  to  play. 
Since  that  time,  many  instrumental  mediums  which  formerly 
had  almost  no  standing  as  musical  instruments  have  found 
their  way  into  the  classroom.  These  include  rude  drums 
which  children  can  beat  with  their  hands  and  rattles  which 

11  Fannie  R.  Buchanan,  How  Man  Made  Music  (Chicago:  Follett  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1936). 

12  Satis  N.  Coleman,  The  New  Singing  Time:  A  Book  of  Songs  for  Little 
People  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1950). 

13  Op.  cit. 
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they  can  shake.  Bells,  gongs,  strips  of  wood,  primitive  fid- 
dles, lutes,  and  banjos,  all  have  an  honorable  place  in  the 
music  corner. 

Some  music  educators  have  not  been  entirely  sympathetic 
with  the  use  of  these  simple  instruments,  saying  that  they  are 
too  crude  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  musical  performance. 
True,  they  have  about  the  same  relationship  to  the  finer  musi- 
cal instruments  that  the  kiddy-car  has  to  the  automobile.  No 
one  would  choose  a  kiddy-car  as  tita  best  method  of  trans- 
portation, but  neither  would  anyone  deprive  a  child  of  his 
kiddy-car  until  he  is  sufficiently  mature  to  use  an  automobile. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  crude  instruments  are  emi- 
nently satisfying;  they  are  a  simple  media  for  producing 
tones,  and  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  child's  desire  to  experi- 
ment in  musical  situations.  Such  instruments  may  also  pro- 
vide a  feeling  of  security  and  enjoyment,  enabling  the  child 
to  produce  a  tune  without  too  much  difficulty.  As  the  child 
turns  from  one  instrument  to  another,  he  learns  to  adapt  him- 
self to  new  musical  situations  and  builds  a  background  for 
the  development  of  musical  skills. 

Experimenting  with  Glasses.  How  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able children's  experiences  with  simple  media  for  creating 
tone  can  be  illustrated  by  the  description  of  a  classroom  ex- 
perience. The  children  described  were  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age. 

A  table  with  about  fifteen  glasses  and  a  teakettle  full  of 
water  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  From  all  indi- 
cations the  children  were  going  to  have  a  tea  party.  Mrs.  A. 
asked  if  anyone  knew  how  to  make  different  tones  with 
glasses,  and  Robert  answered,  "Put  water  in  them  to  get  dif- 
ferent tones/'  It  did  not  take  much  coaxing  to  get  the  chil- 
dren to  try  this  experiment,  and  they  soon  found  that  as  the 
glass  is  filled  up,  the  tone  gets  lower.  When  someone  sug- 
gested that  you  could  play  a  tune  on  the  glasses,  some  time 
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was  spent  trying  to  get  glasses  a  tone  apart.  Patricia  and 
Sally  worked  hard;  one  poured  water  and  the  other  struck  the 
glass  to  see  when  the  tone  was  right.  When  the  seven  glasses 
were  arranged  in  a  fairly  good  scale,  Patricia  played  a  little 
tune  on  them.  Mrs.  A.  suggested  to  the  children  that  they 
experiment  at  home  with  bottles  and  see  who  could  make  a 
good  set  for  the  rhythm  band. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  the  response  made  by 
Dolores,  who  has  never  contributed  in  any  lesson,  and  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  her  mind  on  what  is  going  on  in  the 
room.  The  children  resent  her  because  she  disturbs  them, 
and  she  is  consequently  bashful  about  doing  anything  during 
a  class  period.  Today  she  actually  looked  interested,  and 
after  the  other  children  had  left  she  went  over  to  the  glasses 
and  started  to  experiment  with  them. 

Suggested  Instruments  for  the  Classroom.  Beatrice 
Krone,  who  believes  in  the  value  of  using  simple  musical  in- 
struments in  the  elementary  school,  suggested  the  following 
instruments  for  playing  simple  tunes  and  for  achieving  special 
orchestral  effects  and  accompaniments.14 

I.  Piano,  radio,  victrola  (combination  electric  radio-victrola) 

II.  Simple  instruments  on  which  tunes  can  be  played 

A.  By  blowing 

1.  Pan-pipes 

2.  Ocarinas 

3.  Flutes 

B.  By  striking 

1.  Chimes 

2.  Marimba 

3.  Small  xylophones  of  different  sizes 

4.  Stone  marimba 

C.  By  plucking 

1.  Psalteries 

2.  Chinese  guitar 

14  Beatrice  P.  Krone,  Music  in  the  New  School  (rev.  ed.;  Chicago:  Kiel 
A.  Kjos  Music  Co.,  1941),  pp.  88-89. 
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III.  Instruments  for  special  orchestral  effects  and  accompaniments 

A.  Large  chimes 

B.  Fancy  chimes 

C.  Woodblocks 

D.  Tambourines 

E.  Chinese  gong 

F.  Cymbals 

G.  Castanets  and  clappers 
H.  Triangle 

I.  Indian  rain  rattle 

J.  Drums  (Chinese,  Indian,  homemade) 
K.  Bugle  xylophones 

IV.  Raw  material  from  which  instruments  might  be  constructed,  in- 
cluding 

A.  Odd  stones 

B.  Pieces  of  bamboo 

C.  Ordinary  mixing  bowls,  to  make  drums 

D.  Bottles  or  glasses  to  be  tuned  to  scale  with  water 

Making  Simple  Instruments.  Fortunately,  most  of  these 
instruments  can  either  be  made  or  purchased  at  small  cost. 
Even  more  complicated  instruments  such  as  psalteries  or  song 
bells  can  be  bought  at  so  reasonable  a  cost  that  the  price 
should  not  be  a  serious  deterrent  to  experimentation  with 
simple  instruments. 

The  following  suggestions  for  making  the  simplest  types  of 
instruments  were  gathered  from  various  sources.  The  in- 
genuity of  children  and  teachers  will1  suggest  many  other 
adaptations  and  possibilities. 

1.  Rhythm  sticks:  Used  in  pairs.   Two  sticks  about  15  inches 
long  and  %  to  %  inch  in  diameter. 

2.  Shakers:  Made  from  gourds  or  small,  round,  ice  cream  car- 
tons.  After  drying  gourd,  cut  out  small  pieces  from  top  and 
remove  seeds.   When  dry,  cover  outside  with  shellac.    Put 
in  a  handful  of  rice.    Glue  cap  back  on.   Decorate.   Place 
corn  and  beans  in  other  rattles  for  different  sounds.    ( Rice 
has  lighter  sound.) 
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3.  Triangles:  A  horseshoe  with  a  string  fastened  to  it  and  a 
large  nail  makes  a  good  triangle.    Or  use  nails  10  or  12 
inches  in  length  and  strike  with  a  smaller  nail.    Small  iron 
or  steel  rods  may  be  used  if  the  resonance  is  good. 

4.  Sand  blocks:  Two  pieces  of  wood  about  5  by  2  inches. 
Make  handle  on  each  block.   Cover  surface  of  the  blocks 
with  sandpaper. 

5.  Tambourines:  Fasten  two  pasteboard  pie  plates  together. 
Remove  corks  from  bottle  tops,  punch  holes  in  them,  and 
fasten  them  in  pairs  around  the  eidges  of  the  pie  plates. 

6.  Drums:  Gallon  fruit  cans  with  both  ends  removed,  popcorn 
cans,  etc.    Cover  with  a  tightly  stretched  piece  of  inner 
tube,  tied  with  a  strip  of  the  tube.   Paint  if  desired. 

7.  Jingle  clogs:  Two  roofing  caps  screwed  on  to  a  piece  of 
wood  about  2  by  6  inches.    Caps  play  back  and  forth  and 
may  be  shaken  or  struck  on  palm  of  other  hand. 

8.  Bells:   Small  bells  fastened  on  a  tape  which  may  be 
stretched  around  the  hand. 

9.  Tone  block:  Cut  a  piece  of  bamboo  into  pieces  just  under 
the  joints.    Saw  down  a  slit  on  each  side.    Use  a  piece  of 
dowel  rod  with  which  to  tap  the  block. 

With  instruments  so  easy  to  make,  no  classroom  should  be 
without  them.  Teachers  should  start  a  collection  of  simple 
instruments  and  encourage  the  children  to  add  to  it.  Not 
only  will  they  be  able  to  make  simple  instruments  at  school 
and  at  home,  but  some  will  have  ready-made  instruments  to 
donate  to  the  classroom  collection.  The  enthusiastic  teacher 
will  be  surprised  and  gratified  to  see  how  rapidly  a  collection 
of  instruments  grows  when  the  children  become  interested 
in  this  phase  of  music. 

The  Rhythm  Band.  Playing  in  a  rhythm  band  has  great 
appeal  for  elementary  school  children,  particularly  those  in 
the  primary  grades.  Developing  a  rhythm  band  may  not  only 
contribute  to  the  children's  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
music,  but  it  may  have  other  values  as  well.  Learning  to  play 
a  selection  offers  an  opportunity  to  develop  such  social  traits 
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as  unselfishness  in  choosing  instruments,  orderliness  in  get- 
ting and  putting  away  instruments,  self-control  in  playing 
only  when  the  music  says  to  play,  and  the  like.  Teachers  will 
find  it  worth  while  to  develop  social  standards  with  the  chil- 
dren for  a  rhythm  band  period.  Fox  and  Hopkins  list  the 
following  possibilities  for  musical  development  through  the 
rhythm  band:  15 

1.  Careful,  sensitive  aural  attention;  the  "listening"  habit 

2.  Sensing  the  rhythm 

3.  Feeling  the  phrase  lengths,  form,  and  structure 

4.  Feeling  the  mood,  and  expressing  contrasting  moods 

5.  Exercising  judgment  in  selecting  instruments  to  best  inter- 
pret certain  music 

6.  Appreciation  and  knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of  good 
music 

7.  Enriched  music  vocabulary  for  creative  expression  through 
song  and  other  phases  of  the  music  medium,  such  as: 

a)  Rhythms  for  chants  or  dances 

b )  Chants  for  rhythms  or  dances 

c)  Dances  for  rhythms  or  chants 

d)  Songs,  involving  rhythm,  melody,  verse,  and  harmony 

8.  Interest  in  experimentation  with  the  sound  of  instruments 
and  other  materials  for  the  purpose  of  creating  atmosphere 
or  sound  effects  in  original  plays 

9.  Desire  to  learn  to  play  a  regular  instrument  from  the  pleas- 
ure gained  in  performing  on  a  toy  instrument 

Starting  a  Rhythm  Band.  One  successful  teacher  started 
rhythm  band  activities  in  her  room  by  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  experiment  with  and  learn  about  the  instruments. 
On  a  table  in  the  front  of  the  room  were  piled  the  many  inter- 
esting-looking rhythm  band  materials.  "Do  you  know  the 
names  of  these  instruments?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Do  you 
know  how  to  play  them?  Do  you  know  whether  they  have 
heavy  or  light  tones?" 

15  Lillian  M.  Fox  and  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Creative  School  Music  (New 
York:  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1936),  p.  164 
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As  the  children  selected  the  instruments  and  were  told 
their  names  and  how  to  play  them,  the  class  listened  to  the 
difference  in  tone  quality  of  one  instrument  after  another. 
They  classified  the  instruments  on  the  board  on  the  following 
day.  All  instruments  could  be  classified  as  either  light  or 
heavy  toned  except  the  tambourine,  which  was  light  when 
shaken  and  heavy  when  hit  with  the  hand. 

LIGHT  TONED  HEAVY  TONED 

1.  Triangles  1.  Drums 

2.  Tambourines  2.  Gourds 

3.  Bells  3.  Tone  blocks 

4.  Sand  blocks  4.  Cymbals 

5.  Rice  shakers  5.  Cow  bells 

6.  Jingle  clogs 

7.  Song  bells 

8.  Rhythm  sticks 

9.  Nails  or  spikes 

The  children  listened  to  a  musical  selection,  a  strong 
march  which  had  a  definite  rhythm.  The  second  time  the 
march  was  heard  the  children  all  played,  keeping  time  with 
the  music,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  music  must  be 
heard.  When  the  children  decided  that  it  would  be  more 
interesting  if  the  heavy  instruments  played  some  parts  and 
the  light  ones  other  parts,  the  music  was  played  again  and 
analyzed  for  this  purpose. 

Another  teacher  reports  that  she  has  found  the  following 
procedure  successful  for  introducing  a  new  selection  in  a 
rhythm  band: 

1.  Play  the  selection  on  the  phonograph  or  piano 

2.  Play  the  selection  again  with  the  children  keeping  time  by 
clapping  silently 

3.  Show  them  how  to  keep  the  accent  and  beat 

4.  Ask  the  children  to  notice  the  difference  between  sections, 
"the  places  where  the  music  changes,"  by  raising  their  hands 

5.  Let  the  children  decide  which  instruments  should  play  each 
part 
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Most  music  specialists  suggest  that  the  teacher  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  record  or  piano  selection  in  advance.  Al- 
though she  should  not  attempt  to  force  these  ideas  on  the 
children,  the  teacher  should  have  the  selection  analyzed  ac- 
cording to  themes  and  the  instruments  that  might  be  used. 
As  the  children  analyze  the  mood  of  the  various  themes  of  the 
selection,  they  will  be  able  to  determine  which  group  of 
instruments,  light  or  heavy,  is  appropriate  to  use  with  each 
theme.  The  children  will  be  led  to  discover  that,  by  adding 
or  taking  away  instruments,  varied  tonal  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  a  good  performance  the  following  points  will  be 
noted: 

1.  Simple  instrumentation 

2.  Definite  attacks  and  releases 

3.  Skill  in  realizing  specific  qualities  and  possibilities  of  in- 
struments used 

4  Care  on  part  of  all  performers  to  play  lightly  enough  to 

permit  music  to  be  heard  all  the  time 
5.  Care  on  part  of  children  to  keep  instruments  quiet  when 

not  in  use 

In  selecting  musical  compositions  for  a  rhythm  band, 
teachers  should  make  sure  that  there  is  a  strong,  definite 
rhythm  and  that  the  mood  of  the  composition  changes  enough 
to  allow  for  varied  interpretations.  The  Rhythm  Bands  Al- 
bum in  the  R.C.A.  Victor  Record  Library  for  Elementary 
Schools  has  many  musical  selections  which  meet  these  cri- 
teria. 

Teachers  will  also  find  albums  of  recordings  in  this  library 
which  will  help  them  meet  children's  other  musical  needs;  the 
following  albums,  which  are  accompanied  by  notes  for  teach- 
ers prepared  by  Lilla  Belle  Pitts  and  Gladys  Tipton,  are  espe- 
cially recommended  for  basic  rhythm,  listening,  and  singing 
programs;  basic  singing  games  are  also  included, 
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Basic  Rhythms  Program  Basic  Singing  Program 

Primary  Grades  Primary  Grades  E  83 

Volume  I  E  71  Upper  Grades 

Volume  II  E  72  Volume  IV  E  84 

Volume  III  E  73  Volume  V  E  85 

Upper  Grades  Volume  VI  E  86 

Volume  IV  E  74  Basic  Singing  Games 

Volume  V  E  75  Primary  Grades 

Volume  VI  E  76  Basic  Christmas  Album 

Basic  Listening  Program  Basic  Indian  Album 

Primary  Grades  Basic  Patriotic  Program 

Volume  I  E  77 
Volume  II  E  78 
Volume  III  E  79 
Upper  Grades 
Volume  IV  E  80 
Volume  V  E  81 
Volume  VI  E  82 

Musical  Experiences  Through  Rhythms.  Happy  experi- 
ences in  music  are  unlimited.  Who  doesn't  enjoy  keeping 
time  with  his  body  to  music?  It  is  an  age-old  expression  of 
emotions  in  which  both  children  and  adults  enjoy  participat- 
ing. Why  should  we  not  give  the  child  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  this  form  of  expression  frequently? 

Man  is  a  rhythmic  creature  in  a  rhythmic  universe.  His 
breathing,  his  heartbeat,  and  his  very  lifeblood  pulse  in 
rhythm;  his  sleeping  and  waking,  walking,  running,  and  sing- 
ing—all are  rhythmic.  In  the  material  world  itself  conditions 
appear  again  and  again  in  a  rhythmical  pattern.  As  one 
writer  has  said: 16 

The  planets  in  the  heavens  return  in  rhythmic  repetition  to  previous 
positions;  the  seasons  of  the  earth  return;  night  inevitably  follows  the 
day;  the  tides  repeat  their  ebb  and  flow;  the  great  waves  of  the  ocean 
roll  on  and  on;  the  trees  of  the  forest  swayed  by  the  wind  swing  for- 
ward and  return;  all  demonstrating  that  great  natural  law  of  periodic 
return  of  like  features,  which  is  rhythm. 

16  Lorraine  E.  Waters,  The  Nature  of  Rhythm  and  Its  Place  in  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children  (Des  Moines  Public  Schools  Bulletin,  February, 
1932),  p.  2. 
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Building  a  Background  of  Rhythmic  Experience.  Even 
though  rhythm  is  natural  for  children  and  is  the  most  ele- 
mental feature  of  music,  children  rarely  have  an  extensive 
background  for  rhythms  when  they  come  to  school.  Al- 
though every  child  entering  school  has  a  vocabulary  upon 
which  reading  skill  may  be  built,  his  rhythmic  experiences 
generally  have  been  limited.  Teachers  thus  usually  take  as 
their  point  of  departure  such  fundamental  rhythms  as  march- 
ing, skipping,  swaying,  and  other  simple  physical  responses 
which  develop  a  feeling  for  measure  forms,  phrases,  and  sec- 
tions of  a  musical  composition.  Gradually  steps  and  figures 
will  evolve  spontaneously  into  simple  dance  forms  as  chil- 
dren express  the  movements  which  music  suggests  to  them. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  primary  children  naturally  en- 
gage in  the  following  types  of  activities  when  they  are  under- 
taken in  the  spirit  of  fun  and  of  play:  17 
Some  fundamental  rhythmic  activities: 

1.  Patting  and  tapping  5.  Sliding    (sideways) 

2.  Walking  6.  Hopping 

3.  Marching  7.  Skipping 

4.  Running    (prancing,  trotting,      8.  Swaying 
etc.) 

Some  imitative  activities  growing  out  of  fundamental  rhythmic 
activities: 

1.  Swaying  trees  -                         10.  Rocking  dolls 

2.  Flying  birds  11.  Chopping  wood 

3.  Falling  leaves  12.  Painting 

4.  Animals  13.  Sowing  seeds 

5.  Rowing  14.  Sweeping 

6.  Swimming  15.  Raking 

7.  Skating  16.  Playing     instruments— violin, 

8.  Windmills  drums,    trombone,    etc.,   and 

9.  Playing  golf  "leading"  the  orchestra 

This  list  includes  the  fundamental  motions  which  the  child 
employs  in  rhythmic  expression.    Children  should  have  op- 
"Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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portunities  to  use  them  in  response  to  music  through  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  their  school  life.  Sonpte  of  these  activ- 
ities, such  as  marching,  skipping  and  running,  are  enjoyed 
also  by  older  children. 

Rhythms  First;  Music  Later.  In  enriching  children's 
rhythmic  and  interpretive  experiences,  teachers  may  use  one 
of  two  approaches :  either  they  may  encourage  the  children  to 

( 1 )  listen  to  music  and  add  the  rhythmic  body  expression,  or 

( 2 )  feel  and  express  the  rhythm,  adding  the  music  later.    The 
first  approach  is  more  commonly  used,  partly  because  it  is 
more  difficult  immediately  to  summon  suitable  music  that 
expresses  the  rhythm  of  the  occasion.    One  music  student 
who  had  been  asked  to  play  for  the  creative  rhythms  of  a 
group  of  fourth  grade  childien  remarked  afterwards: 

The  first  part  turned  out  beautifully,  as  I  had  previously  worked  out 
the  music;  but  the  children  started  asking  to  be  animals!  They  wanted 
to  be  elephants.  Luckily  I  had  a  piece  called  "Elephants"  in  one  of  my 
books.  If  they  had  wanted  to  be  penguins  I  would  have  been  sunk! 
I  discovered  that  during  a  creative  rhythm  lesson  a  pianist  must  be  able 
to  play  anything  from  "buying  a  half-price  ticket  to  a  circus"  to  "spotted 
leopards  in  an  iron  cage"  at  a  moment's  notice! 

My  advice  to  anyone  who  might  be  called  upon  to  do  this  type  of 
work  would  be  to  start  a  collection  of  all  types  of  short  descriptive 
pieces  and  to  keep  them  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook  so  that  the  ones  to  be 
used  for  a  single  lesson  could  be  taken  out  and  arranged  in  order  on  the 
piano.  I  am  starting  such  a  notebook,  and  am  thankful  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  about  the  need  for  it  before  starting  to  teach. 

However,  if  teachers  confine  rhythms  in  the  classroom 
merely  to  interpretations  of  music,  they  may  miss  some  splen- 
did opportunities  for  creative  expression.  Sometimes  the 
"music"  need  be  no  more  than  the  beating  of  a  drum,  the 
clapping  of  hands,  or  children's  singing.  The  following 
rhythmical  experience  was  developed  with  children  by  a 
teacher  whose  ability  to  play  the  piano  was  extremely  lim- 
ited: 
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The  children  had  been  reading  about  the  manner  in  which 
Mexicans  plant  corn.  They  had  looked  at  pictures  showing  its 
planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  grinding.  They  had  talked 
of  irrigation,  climatic  conditions  in  Mexico,  fanning  in  general,  the 
poor  equipment  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  the  purpose  of  grow- 
ing corn.  Skillful  questioning  led  the  children  to  decide  what 
growing  processes  they  would  dramatize.  "What  would  the  Mex- 
icans use  for  plowing?"  questioned  the  teacher.  "Who  would  like 
to  be  the  oxen?  the  fanners?" 

The  teacher  created  the  appropriate  atmosphere  by  playing 
chords  slowly  as  the  oxen,  and  the  farmers  wiping  perspiration 
from  their  brows  and  bending  over  imaginary  wooden  plows,  toiled 
around  the  room.  Next  they  planted  corn,  with  "a  purely  imagi- 
nary stick  and  a  bag  of  com."  At  first  the  children  did  not  work 
in  rows;  so  the  teacher  explained  to  them  about  corn,  how  it  grows, 
and  why  it  is  planted  in  rows.  The  corn  was  then  cultivated  with 
a  pointed  stick  while  the  jingling  tambourine  followed  the  rhythmic 
pattern  the  children  created.  When  one  child  initiated  the  rhythm 
with  very  realistic  action,  the  teacher  remarked,  "That's  very  good 
thinking,  La  Von/'  A  little  girl  hovering  on  the  edge  of  the  group 
was  encouraged  by  a  quick,  "I'm  glad  you  are  going  to  join  us, 
Janet."  Janet  then  came  forward  and  enjoyed  the  play.  When  the 
corn  was  finally  ready  to  be  harvested,  the  pupils  stood  in  rows 
representing  it.  After  one  "peon"  pulled  seven  ears  from  a  single 
stalk,  the  questions  were  raised,  "How  many  ears  grow  on  one 
stalk?"  "What  did  the  peons  use  to  put  the  ears  into?"  "Why  did 
they  leave  the  corn  in  piles?" 

It  took  some  time  before  the  routine  was  completed,  but  the 
creative  experience  was  tremendously  satisfying  to  the  children. 
Throughout  the  period  they  stressed  ideas,  rather  than  new  move- 
ments, thus  avoiding  any  feeling  of  self -consciousness. 

Recreating  Experience  in  Rhythms.  In  rhythms  children 
recreate  their  experiences;  so  those  experiences  should  be 
rich  and  vital.  Capitalizing  on  a  trip  to  die  beach,  one 
teacher  helped  her  children  interpret  the  ocean  and  its  moods. 
As  they  talked  about  the  way  the  waves  rolled  in,  the  children 
used  the  following  descriptive  words: 
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rough         smooth  high  low 

rocky          calm  wild  fast 

When  the  teacher  asked  who  would  show  how  a  rough 
wave  could  be  interpreted  with  only  the  movement  of  his 
body  or  feet,  a  little  girl  was  brave  enough  to  venture  forth 
with  a  gayly  colored  scarf.  The  following  suggestions  and 
questions  helped  the  children  make  different  interpretations: 

Can  you  make  a  wave  come  in  fast? 
When  waves  go  out  what  do  they  do? 
Do  waves  splash  and  break  when  they  reach  the  shore? 
Who  saw  some  children  doing  nice  work  that  time?    (Com- 
menting upon  children  backing  up ) 
Are  waves  high  at  first? 
Can  someone  show  us  how  to  make  big  waves? 

Soon  the  children  had  created  a  rhythmic  pattern  based 
upon  their  experiences  of  the  previous  day.  There  was  a 
breakwater,  solid  and  strong,  confining  the  movement  of  the 
breakers;  there  was  a  calm  bay  with  rippling  swells.,  sea  gulls 
and  boats,  and  a  wind  that  whistled  through  the  trees  along 
the  shore.  The  lively  crab  that  scuttled  about  the  sand  gave 
the  last  touch  to  the  children's  rhythmic  creation.  The  trip 
to  the  beach  lived  again  in  movement  and  in  music. 

Dramatizing  Imaginary  Situations.  Just  as  children  en- 
joy recreating  their  daily  experiences,  they  like  to  dramatize 
rhythmically  imaginary  stories  and  situations.  A  teacher  told 
a  group  of  seven-year-olds  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who 
bought  a  ticket  for  the  circus,  climbed  to  his  high  seat,  and 
waited  for  the  parade  to  start.  Soon  it  came  into  the  tent 
with  the  band  leading  the  parade  and  the  animals  following. 
When  the  children  suggested  that  they  play  the  story,  a 
leader  was  chosen  for  the  band  and  children  showed  how 
they  would  play  different  imaginary  instruments  as  they 
marched.  There  was  a  discussion  about  the  animals  in  the 
circus— the  lumbering  elephants,  the  high-stepping  horses, 
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and  the  swaying  giraffes.  It  was  in  a  holiday  mood  that  the 
children  sprang  into  their  places  in  the  procession  while  the 
phonograph  played  a  gay  march. 

Another  teacher  told  her  children  a  story  about  a  group  of 
fairies  who  danced  in  a  moonlit  meadow  as  a  band  of  gnarled 
and  ugly  gnomes  watched  from  the  forest  of  tall  trees.  The 
gnomes  enjoyed  the  dance  so  much  that  they  crowded  into 
the  meadow  to  dance  in  their  awkward  way  with  the  fairies. 
But  the  fairies  were  so  frightened  that  they  ran  away  to  hide! 

The  children  listened  to  the  story  in  music-the  light  airy 
dance  of  the  fairies,  followed  by  the  heavy,  stilted  dance  of 
the  gnomes.  These  questions  encouraged  a  better  interpreta- 
tion: How  would  fairies  dance?  How  would  gnomes  hide? 
Are  they  large  people?  How  do  they  walk? 

Everyone  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  dance,  with  the 
girls  pirouetting  daintily  and  the  boys  crouching  to  make 
themselves  appear  small  and  misshapen.  The  children  with 
their  natural  rhythmic  movements  seemed  inspired  and  joy- 
ous, almost  creatures  of  another  world.  Such  is  the  conta- 
gious, stimulating  power  of  music  when  children  are  encour- 
aged to  express  their  free  rhythmic  interpretations!  Nothing 
fires  imagination  and  quickens  the  pulse  more  surely  than 
creative  rhythm. 

Things  to  Remember  About  Rhythms.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  express  the  feeling  music  gives  one  than  through 
rhythmic  movements.  The  best  results  will  be  attained  in 
creative  rhythms  when  the  teacher  remembers  that: 

1.  Rhythmic  play  should  be  related  closely  to  the  child's  ex- 
periences, either  real  or  vicarious. 

2.  The  chief  aim  of  rhythmic  activity  is  pure  enjoyment;  the 
festival  spirit  should  not  be  killed  by  too  much  formality, 

3.  The  children  should  do  whatever  "the  music  tells  them." 
There  should  be  no  insistence  upon  set  patterns. 

4.  Every  child's  idea  should  be  respected.   He  has  a  right  to 
his  own  conception  about  how  airplanes  fly  or  fairies  dance. 
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5.  An  unwilling  child  should  never  be  forced  to  participate. 

6.  Positive  suggestions,  not  criticisms,  should  be  used  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  children's  work.    The  teacher  should  com- 
ment upon  the  good  and  ignore  the  awkward. 

7.  Teachers  should  be  a  member  of  the  group  and  dance  with 
the  children,  at  least  occasionally.    They  should  not,  how- 
ever, set  the  initial  pattern  of  the  interpretation. 

Music  and  Creative  Expression.  Complete  volumes  have 
been  written  about-  creative  expression,  its  values  and  its 
stimulation.  In  lyrical  prose  Hughes  Mearns  writes : 

The  creative  spirit  is  something  more  than  a  product  in  print,  clay, 
canvas:  it  is  dancing,  rhythmic  living,  a  laugh,  a  flash  of  the  mind, 
strength  of  control,  swiftness  of  action,  an  unwritten  poem,  a  song  with- 
out words;  it  is  life  adding  its  invisible  living  cells  to  more  and  abun- 
dant life.18 

Expressing  this  same  point  of  view,  Struck  says  that  crea- 
tive expression,  in  whatever  form  it  takes,  is  conducive  to  hap- 
piness.19 Certainly  initiative  and  creativity  are  dynamic 
manifestations  of  constructive  action,  and  "No  child  should 
repeat,  recite,  practice,  or  drill  too  much.  Or  obey,  accept, 
follow,  conform,  or  submit  too  much.  It  gives  him  no  ex- 
perience in  initiating  or  planning  what  he  is  to  do.  It  neg- 
lects the  dynamic  creative  possibilities  in  the  individual. 
Each  learner,  in  contriving  ways  of  meeting  his  situation,  is 
developing  new  relationships  and  ways  of  behaving  for  him- 
self and  so  is  ever  becoming  a  new  person."^0 

Although  creative  activity  should  be  implicit  in  almost 
every  phase  of  school  life,  in  music  almost  all  expression  may 
be  creative.  Singing  a  song,  responding  rhythmically  on  an 
instrument  or  through  bodily  movement,  playing  in  an  or- 
chestra, dramatizing  a  song— all  of  these  activities  may  be 

18  Hughes  Mearns,  Creative  Power  (New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1929),  p.  251. 

19  F.  T.  Struck,  Creative  Teaching  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
1938),  p.  568. 

20  Lois  C.  Mossman,  The  Activity  Concept  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1938),  p.  77. 
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creative  because  they  give  an  opportunity  for  the  child's 
interpretation.  Songs,  tunes,  rhythms,  charts,  poems,  dances 
should  be  varied  according  to  die  experiences  and  under- 
standing of  the  children  involved.  In  the  broader  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  "creative  music,"  a  great  deal  of  the  child's 
response  to  music  is,  or  should  be,  creative. 

Improvising  Melodies  with  Young  Children.  Where  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  and  informality  exists  in  the  nursery 
school,  kindergarten,  or  first  grade,  children  often  spontane- 
ously sing  a  phrase,  chant  a  poem,  or  express  a  thought  in 
song.  In  these  instances  they  usually  create  the  words  and 
the  music  at  the  same  time.  The  composition  may  be  no  more 
than  a  single  phrase  repeated  over  and  over,  or  a  succession  of 
nonsense  syllables,  expressed  for  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  rhythm.  Often  when  they  are  unobserved  and  happily 
engaged  in  playing  with  their  dolls  and  trucks,  blocks  and 
tricycles,  children  will  burst  into  song.  Many  times  this 
singing  is  accompanied  by  some  physical  activity,  such  as 
tapping  a  hammer,  clapping  the  hands,  or  swaying.  The 
teacher  needs  to  be  on  the  alert  to  encourage  such  musical 
expression,  and  to  record  any  songs  she  wishes  to  preserve. 

When  children  begin  using  simple  percussion  instruments, 
they  are  usually  interested  in  creating  different  rhythms. 
Satis  Coleman  reports  that  children  also  begin  improvising 
melodies  upon  simple  instruments  from  the  first:  21 

:Tfie  training  in  this  consisted  mainly  of  letting  the  children  play 
freely;  of  making  them  conscious  of  the  melodies  they  had  played;  of 
guiding  them  to  a  realization  of  form  in  their  expressions;  and  of  help- 
ing them  to  remember  their  compositions  in  parts  and  as  wholes.  At 
first,  of  course,  they  could  not  remember  what  they  had  improvised. 
To  relieve  this  difficulty,  I  gave  them  exercises  in  improvising  phrases 
that  were  no  longer  than  they  could  remember  and  play  them  again  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  For  instance,  a  child  would  improvise  a  phrase, 
and  be  required  to  repeat  it  accurately.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  he  must 
try  a  shorter  phrase,  or  a  still  shorter  one,  until  he  could  remember  one 

21  Coleman,  Creative  Music  for  Children,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126-27. 
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phrase  perfectly.  Then  a  second  phrase  and  its  repetition,  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  phrases;  and  so  on  through  his  composition.  When 
he  was  sure  that  a  phrase  or  a  composition  was  in  the  form  he  wished 
it  to  remain,  he  was  allowed  to  write  it  in  simple  notation  ...  or,  if  he 
was  unable  to  write  I  recorded  it  for  him.  Often  a  child  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  to  write  down  something  that  pleased  him,  lest 
he  lose  it;  and  sometimes  rather  than  disturb  a  thought  that  was  flowing 
easily,  I  stood  near  and  caught  on  paper  an  entire  improvisation  as  it 
was  played.  Frequently,  after  a  pleasing  melody  had  been  made,  the 
child  composed  words  to  fit  it,  making  it  into  a  song. 

Creating  Songs  with  Older  Children.  Fox  and  Hopkins 
have  grouped  the  ways  in  which  children  usually  create  their 
songs  under  three  main  headings:22 

1.  Words  and  melody  together 

2.  Words  first,  melody  later 

a)  Original  poem  and  original  melody 
fe)  Familiar  poem  and  original  melody 

3.  Melody  first,  words  later 

a)  Original  melody  and  original  words 

b)  Familiar  melody  and  original  words 

Little  children  naturally  create  words  and  melody  to- 
gether. The  third  technique  is  often  used  by  children  who 
have  access  to  many  simple  musical  instruments.  The  second 
procedure— creating  words  first  and  music  next— can  be  used 
in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  when  the  children  are  a 
little  more  self-conscious.  How  successful  this  technique 
may  sometimes  be  is  illustrated  by  the  following  experience 
with  a  group  of  eight-  and  nine-year-olds  in  which  the  chil- 
dren created  a  poem  first  and  the  music  later. 

The  children  had  been  very  much  impressed  with  stories  about 
the  grandeur  and  size  of  the  giant  redwood  trees  and  with  the  pic- 
tures of  them  which  hung  in  the  room.  As  Kendall,  who  was  very 
much  interested  and  who  seemed  to  have  a  special  ability  for  creat- 
ing poetry,  was  industriously  tearing  newspapers  into  bits  for 
papier  mache*,  he  composed  this  poem: 

22  Fox  and  Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  47. 
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The  tall  and  stately  redwoods 
Holding  their  branches  high 
Seem  to  point  straight  upward 
Up  to  the  deep  blue  sky. 

While  Kendall  recited  his  poem  to  the  children  the  teacher  asked 
them  what  some  people  do  with  poems.  One  child  said  that  artists 
paint  pictures  about  them;  another  suggested  that  music  is  some- 
times written  for  poetry.  "Would  you  like  to  write  some  music 
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FIGURE  9.    Music  Developed  from  a  Child's  Poem, 
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for  Kendall's  poem?"  questioned  the  teacher.  The  children  re- 
sponded so  enthusiastically  that  she  wrote  the  boy's  poem  on  the 
board,  reading  it  in  a  rhythmical  way  and  talking  about  its  rhythm. 
Next  she  asked  the  children  to  read  it  with  her  while  she  moved 
her  hand  up  and  down  according  to  the  rhythm,  accenting  the 
down  beat.  The  children  decided  that  the  music  should  be  in 
three-quarter  time,  and  wrote  this  notation  on  a  staff  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  board  ready  for  the  notes.  Before  each  of  the 
strong  accents  in  the  poem  the  teacher  had  placed  an  accent  as  the 
children  read  it  for  rhythmic  swing.  Since  the  strong  accents  in 
the  music  and  poem  should  coincide,  this  was  an  important  step. 
Before  suggesting  a  tune,  the  children  had  agreed  that  the  poem 
made  them  feel  quiet  and  restful;  so  it  was  decided  that  the  music 
should  be  soft  and  peaceful. 

Through  rhythmic  chanting  and  clapping  the  children  not  only 
accented  the  important  words  in  the  poem  but  established  a  feeling 
for  phrases  and  for  "the  way  the  melody  moves"  when  sung.  When 
this  feeling  was  firmly  established,  the  teacher  asked,  "Who  hears 
a  tune  for  the  first  line  of  our  song?"  At  first  there  were  few  re- 
sponses, but  with  encouragement  the  children  gained  more  con- 
fidence. As  suggestions  were  given  the  teacher  quickly  wrote  down 
the  numbers  of  the  intervals  (6,  6,  5,  5,  etc.)  on  the  board.  After 
two  or  three  tunes  had  been  developed,  she  sang  them  over  and 
asked  the  children  to  choose  the  one  they  preferred,  writing  it  on 
the  staff  which  had  been  prepared.  When  the  song  was  completed 
the  children  gleefully  sang  it  all  the  way  through.  They  were  very 
much  gratified  with  their  first  musical  composition.  ( See  Figure 
9.) 

Wanted:  Teachers  with  a  Spirit  of  Adventure.  Through 
writing  melodies  and  rhythms  children  may  be  helped  to 
grow  musically.  Although  their  offerings  may  not  interest 
the  world  at  large,  youthful  composers  may  experience  a 
gratifying  sense  of  power  and  achievement  gained  through 
this  means  of  self-expression. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  open  these  new  musical  vistas 
to  her  children  must  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
courage.  She  must  be  willing  to  break  away  from  well-estab- 
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lished  routine  and  encourage  experimentation.  Most  of  all, 
she  must  be  able  to  inspire  children  with  a  desire  to  compose 
and  be  able  to  capitalize  upon  this  inspiration  and  desire  to 
create  music.  Obviously,  no  set  period  should  be  designated 
when  children  must  compose  a  song.  Rather,  teachers  should 
be  alert  to  occasions  for  such  expression  and  should  guide 
children  in  expressing  the  impulses  which  arise  out  of  the 
richness  of  their  experience. 

In  writing  down  the  spontaneous  music  of  children,  there 
is  the  technical  problem  of  recording  the  correct  intervals. 
This  may  be  done  by  syllables,  by  numbers,  or  by  notes.  Al- 
though the  problem  should  at  first  be  entirely  the  teacher's 
responsibility,  some  talented  children  may  develop  the  tech- 
nique by  the  time  they  reach  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
Several  books  are  available  which  may  be  used  as  guides  by 
teachers  who  wish  to  overcome  the  technical  difficulties  in- 
volved in  creating  music.  No  teacher  should  allow  this  prob- 
lem to  keep  her  from  experimenting  with  songs;  for  children's 
compositions  are  so  simple  that,  with  a  little  practice,  many 
teachers  can  learn  to  record  them.  The  most  essential  ability 
required  is  courage— courage  to  blaze  a  new  trail  and  to  put 
a  sign  on  the  door  saying  "No  visitors  this  period,  please/' 
The  teacher  who  has  this  courage,  together  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  will  be  richly  repaid  for  her  efforts.  She  will  en- 
able children  to  find  increased  joy  in  musical  activities,  to 
increase  their  powers  of  musical  expression,  and  to  find  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  musical  rainbow. 

Even  specialists  in  the  field  of  music  believe  that  resource- 
ful classroom  teachers  who  lack  musical  backgrounds  can  not 
only  provide  good  music  education  but  should  venture  with 
their  children  into  the  field  of  creative  music.  No  less  an 
authority  than  Lilla  Belle  Pitts,23  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
Music  Education  for  many  years  writes: 

23  LiUa  Belle  Pitts,  "The  Resourceful  Classroom  Teacher,"  National  Edu- 
cation Journal,  September,  1949,  p.  417. 
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I  know  a  fourth-grade  teacher  who  claims  to  know  nothing  about 
music,  yet  her  pupils  excel  in  original  song  writing.  It  is  the  same  year 
after  year,  so  this  fact  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  accident  of  a  specially 
gifted  group  of  children.  Her  boys  and  girls  may  be  studying  rivers  of 
climates,  nomadic  peoples  in  Asia,  or  cotton  raising  in  the  South,  but 
out  of  these  studies  will  come  a  song  that  expresses  mood. 

Since  this  teacher  has  had  no  systematic  musical  training,  getting  a 
song  written  down  in  notational  form  calls  for  a  bit  of  managing.  Her 
boys  and  girls,  knowing  that  they  have  a  responsibility  that  is  real,  lis- 
ten very  carefully  to  each  tune  that  is  suggested.  They  have  learned 
"  to  keep  them  in  mind  well  enough  to  suggest  changes  and  to  make  cor- 
rections. When  a  tune  is  finally  accepted,  the  entire  group  sings  it  over 
until  they  know  it. 

If  some  child  in  the  group  is  able  to  play  the  finished  song  on  the 
piano,  teacher  and  class  then  transcribe  it  from  keyboard  to  staff  no- 
tation on  the  blackboard.  When  there  is  no  one  in  the  class  to  play 
the  piano,  the  song  is  jotted  down  in  singing  names  (so  fa  syllables) 
and  taken  to  the  music  teacher  or  to  some  parent  or  friend  for  transcrib- 
ing it  in  notational  form. 

Listening  to  Music.  Without  doubt  more  lives  are  en- 
riched by  hearing  and  appreciating  good  music  than  by  ren- 
dering it;  more  adults  are  consumers  of  music  than  producers 
of  it.  Sympathetic,  intelligent  listening  has  become  an  im- 
portant and  enjoyable  phase  of  music  education.  It  should 
thus  be  a  major  musical  activity  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  importance  of  listening  to  beautiful  music  is  realized 
when  one  considers  the  child's  limited  ability  to  perform. 
While  children  love  to  sing,  to  create  simple  rhythms,  and  to 
express  themselves  in  rhythmical  body  movements,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  music  which  is  within  the  child's  ability  to  appre- 
ciate but  beyond  his  ability  to  perform.  To  confine  his  musi- 
cal experiences  to  such  music  as  he  could  execute  would  be 
to  limit  the  child's  possibilities  for  musical  enjoyment. 

Active  and  Passive  Listening.  As  in  life  outside  the  school, 
both  active  and  passive  listening  to  music  should  be  a  part 
of  the  child's  experience.  There  are  times,  as  when  he  hears 
a  musical  composition  for  the  first  time,  that  a  child  listens 
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actively  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  to  interpret.  Perhaps 
the  teacher  has  suggested  what  he  should  listen  for,  or  has 
asked  a  question  designed  to  stimulate  his  curiosity.  Perhaps 
the  child  listens  to  catch  the  mood  which  the  music  suggests 
or  the  sensory  picture  which  it  brings  to  mind.  At  these 
times  music  claims  his  full  attention;  color,  form,  pattern,  and 
musical  standards  and  judgments  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
There  are,  however,  other  times  when  music  provides  the 
background  for  living  in  the  same  way  that  it  subtly  enhances 
the  actions  and  interprets  the  moods  of  a  motion  picture. 
When  children's  fingers  are  busy  weaving,  knitting,  or  sewing, 
music  may  add  an  element  of  rhythm  which  increases  their 
enjoyment.  After  they  have  trooped  in  from  the  playground, 
weary  with  active  play,  soft  music  may  be  as  relaxing  as  the 
quiet  touch  of  a  mother's  hand.  The  clever  teacher  finds 
many  times  during  the  school  day  when  children  may  hear 
again  music  which  they  enjoy,  when  they  may  listen  passively 
and  enjoy  without  effort.  In  so  doing  she  will  provide  a 
musical  background  for  living  which  will  help  to  make  music 
an  essential  part  of  life,  an  ever-increasing  delight  for  chil- 
dren. 

Music  Appreciation:  Can  It  Be  Taught?  Music  specialists 
are  not  in  agreement  that  music  appreciation  emerges  as  the 
result  of  teaching;  rather,  many  feel  that  it  comes  from  hear- 
ing and  rehearing  the  music  itself.  As  Beatrice  Krone  has 
stressed,  appreciation  may  grow  out  of  actual  participation 
in  which  a  child's  imagination  is  stimulated  to  see  or  hear 
what  someone  else  has  seen  or  heard  as  the  result  of  a  similar 
experience.24  Another  writer  remarks: 

Music  appreciation  can  never  be  taught  in  the  formal  sense  of  the 
word.  Passive  listening  to  any  number  of  fine  phonograph  records  will 
never  arouse  a  response  deep  within  the  soul  of  the  child,  there  to  be- 
come a  part  of  his  own  experience.  Knowledge  about  music  and  com- 
posers is  not  sufficient  to  kindle  the  vital  spark.  The  teacher  may  pro- 

24  Krone,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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vide  the  desirable  atmosphere  and  materials,  but  can  only  lead  each 
child  into  a  joyous,  satisfying  experience  through  the  love,  understand- 
ing, and  sympathy  she  herself  feels  for  both  the  music  and  the  child.25 

In  discussing  ways  of  creating  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
appreciation  and  to  enjoyable  and  profitable  experiences  with 
music,  Baldwin  makes  these  suggestions  to  music  teachers.26 

Know  your  music.  Never  attempt  to  present  a  piece  until  you  are 
familiar  with  its  mood,  background,  musical  beauties,  and  teaching 
opportunities. 

Know  your  child,  his  mood  or  attitude,  his  background,  social  and 
musical,  and  the  points  at  which  he  will  be  vulnerable  to  the  various 
elements  of  the  musical  experience. 

Then,  with  a  single  purpose,  and  that  the  enjoyment  of  music,  fit 
your  selection  to  your  listener.  No  music  is  too  good  for  children. 
The  greatest  masterpiece,  properly  presented,  is  often  surprisingly 
acceptable  to  the  least  listener. 

Never  lay  down  the  law;  in  matters  of  taste  there  is  no  law.  Forget 
the  teacher-pupil  relationship  and  be  the  child's  companion  on  a  splen- 
did adventure.  You  have  been  over  the  road  before,  which  should 
make  you  a  desirable  fellow-traveler.  The  child  is  having  his  first-time 
thrill;  it  is  your  privilege  to  share  it.  Let  him  make  some  discoveries 
himself.  Listen  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  music  for  he  may  be  able  to 
show  you  things  not  mentioned  in  your  well-thumbed  guide-book. 

Do  not  expect  to  measure  your  results,  for  appreciation  is  many 
years  a-growing  and  is  often  keenest  in  the  most  silent,  undemonstra- 
tive child.  Yours  is  an  inconspicuous  service  and  for  that  reason  you 
need  not  hope  to  be  a  person  of  importance  to  taxpayers,  administrators, 
or  fellow-teachers.  They  are  more  interested  in  bands  on  the  football 
field,  in  contests  and  money-making  operettas,  in  choruses  of  hundreds 
dressed  in  white.  But  when  you  feel  discouraged,  remember  that  the 
intangibles  and  unshowables  for  which  you  have  worked,  the  joy,  the 
good  taste,  and  the  culture  that  come  with  the  appreciation  of  music, 
will  be  functioning  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
when  school  days  are  long,  long,  past. 

25  Helen  M.  Barnett,  "The  Place  of  Music  in  the  Curriculum/'  Teachers9 
Guide  to  Child  Development  in  the  Intermediate  Grades  ( Sacramento :  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education,  1936),  p.  416. 

28  Lillian  L.  Baldwin,  "Listening,"  Thirty-fifth  Yearbook,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  (Bloomington,  111.:  Public  School  Publishing  Co., 
1936),  p.  98. 
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Building  a  Nontechnical  Background.  Sometimes  music 
is  so  lovely  and  so  obviously  upon  the  child's  appreciation 
level  that  the  teacher  merely  plays  it,  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  express  their  own  impressions  and  ideas.  This  expres- 
sion must  never  be  forced,  for  children  can  be  very  much 
embarrassed  by  having  to  expose  a  personal  feeling  or  reac- 
tion. Such  an  experience  would,  of  course,  detract  from 
rather  than  create  the  desired  effect.  At  other  times  teachers 
will  want  to  build  a  background  for  the  music  by  telling  in- 
teresting incidents  and  anecdotes,  by  reviewing  moods  and 
customs  in  songs  which  are  typical  of  a  particular  country  or 
time  in  history,  or  by  describing  the  personality  of  the  com- 
poser and  showing  the  children  how  he  expresses  his  individu- 
ality. The  approach  to  music  appreciation  with  elementary 
school  children  should  be  non-technical  At  this  age  most 
children  are  too  immature  to  be  concerned  or  interested  in 
the  technical  side  of  music,  which  may  be  important  later  in 
developing  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  best  music.  Over- 
analysis  at  the  start  will  kill  joy  in  music  just  as  it  will  detract 
from  a  lovely  poem  or  bit  of  literature. 

In  the  following  story,  told  by  a  sixth-grade  teacher  before 
playing  the  "Hall  of  the  Mountain  King"  from  the  Peer  Gynt 
Suite  (Edvard  Grieg),  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  teacher 
began  with  the  present  information  possessed  by  the  children, 
integrated  their  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  created 
a  visual  picture  to  accompany  the  tone  picture  of  the  music, 
and  appealed  to  their  sense  of  humor  (which  is  broad  rather 
than  subtle  at  this  age) .  When  she  finished  telling  her  story 
the  children  were  amused  and  interested;  they  were  prepared 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  misadventures  of  Peer  Gynt  as  de- 
scribed in  music. 

Boys  and  girls,  who  is  Uncle  Sam? 
Can  you  find  his  name  in  the  telephone  directory? 
What  do  we  call  a  person  who  has1  a  name,  but  has  really  never  lived? 
(A  fictitious  person.) 
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How  did  we  happen  to  get  the  fictitious  person,  Uncle  Sam? 

(In  its  early  days  this  country  was  very  poor  and  people  had  to  pay 
heavy  taxes  to  support  the  government.  Since  they  did  not  wish  to 
blame  Washington  for  the  condition  of  things,  they  blamed  Uncle  Sam.) 

In  Norway  the  people  have  a  fictitious  character  for  a  different  rea- 
son. Can  you  locate  Norway  on  the  map?  What  do  you  know  about 
Norway?  (It  is  cold,  mountainous  country  where  nights  are  much 
longer  than  the  days  in  the  winter,  etc. ) 

The  Norwegians  had  a  superstition  that  the  mountains  were  inhab- 
ited by  small  men  called  dwarfs,  who  hated  mortals.  They  passed  the 
stories  of  the  dwarfs  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  created  a 
mortal  hero,  Peer  Gynt. 

They  made  Peer  Gynt  the  kind  of  person  they  could  not  be  and  do 
the  things  they  could  not  do.  They  made  him  irresponsible,  foolish, 
and  gay.  According  to  their  legends  he  traveled  far  away  from  his 
native  land  and  was  lost,  became  the  ruler  of  a  lost  tribe  of  people,  and 
at  last  wandered  back  to  his  original  home. 

It  was  Edvard  Grieg  who  decided  to  tell  the  story  of  Peer  Gynt  in 
music.  There  are  four  pieces  in  his  Peer  Gynt  Suite.  Do  you  know 
what  a  suite  is?  We  have  living  room  suites,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a 
hotel.  Suite  means  group.  It  is  the  last  number  in  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite 
that  we  are  going  to  listen  to  this  morning.  Before  he  had  left  his  vil- 
lage to  wander  and  roam  Peer  Gynt  had  become  engaged  to  the  mayor's 
daughter.  But  he  was  gone  for  so  long  that  the  young  lady  became 
interested  in  another  young  man.  On  the  very  day  that  Peer  Gynt  re- 
turned to  his  home  town,  he  noticed  that  no  one  was  about,  but  upon 
riding  up  to  the  church,  he  saw  his  girl  friend  walking  down  the  aisle 
about  to  be  married  to  another  man.  This  made  him  so  angry  that  he 
rode  his  horse  right  down  the  middle  of  the  church  aisle,  snatched  up 
the  bride,  turned  his  horse  about  and  galloped  off  toward  the  mountains! 
The  people  were  so  aghast  that  it  was  several  seconds  before  they  could 
regain  their  senses  and  mount  their  horses  in  hot  pursuit. 

Even  though  Peer  Gynt  was  an  excellent  rider  and  had  several  min- 
utes' start  on  the  people,  it  availed  him  little  because  the  maiden  bit  and 
scratched  and  clawed  and  wriggled.  Besides,  her  long  bridal  train  in- 
terfered with  the  horse's  running.  Poor  Peer  Gynt  could  hear  the  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  growing  ever  louder  and  louder. 

What  do  you  think  he  did?  He  dropped  the  girl  in  all  her  wedding 
finery  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He  thought  that  would  stop  the  peo- 
ple from  chasing  him,  but  instead,  part  of  them  picked  up  the  poor  girl 
and  the  rest  kept  after  Peer  Gynt. 
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They  chased  him  toward  the  mountains  until  the  going  became  so 
rough  and  the  path  so  narrow  and  steep  that  he  had  to  dismount  and 
leave  his  horse.  As  he  scrambled  up  the  mountain  path,  Peer  Gynt  saw 
what  he  thought  was  a  cave,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  small 
passageway  through  which  filtered  a  beam  of  light.  Through  this 
passageway  Peter  Gynt  crawled  hoping  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his 
pursuers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  passage  was  a  large  room  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  little  people.  Near  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  just  opposite 
the  passage  entrance,  sat  the  king  on  his  throne,  and  beside  him  sat  the 
ugliest,  homeliest  girl  that  Peer  Gynt  had  ever  seen.  She  was  so  ugly 
that  none  of  the  dwarfs  would  marry  her!  So  when  the  king  saw  Peer 
Gynt's  blond  head  obstructing  the  entrance  to  his  kingdom,  he  had  a 
brilliant  idea.  Peer  Gynt  should  marry  his  daughter.  This  is  where 
our  music  starts. 

What  do  you  think  Peer  Gynt's  answer  was?  "No!"  and  again  "No!" 
Each  time  Peer  Gynt  said,  "No!"  the  king  became  angrier  and  angrier. 
Can  you  guess  how  the  music  might  show  this?  (It  might  become 
louder  or  faster.)  In  the  second  part  of  the  music,  the  king  is  so  angry 
that  he  orders  his  people  to  tie  Peer  Gynt  to  the  floor  and  torture  him 
by  running  around  and  stabbing  at  him  with  their  tiny  swords.  If  you 
listen,  you  can  hear  them  hammering  and  Peer  Gynt's  cries  of  agony. 
But  he  still  answers,  "No!" 

In  the  third  part  of  the  music,  the  king  orders  his  little  people  to 
untie  Peer  Gynt  and  drag  him  up  the  steps  and  through  the  passage  out 
onto  the  mountain  path.  As  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  away  the  king  runs  after 
him  and  gives  poor  Peer  two  very  hard  kicks;  down  he  rolls  onto  a 
ledge.  The  king  is  right  behind  him  and  two  more  swift  kicks  send  him 
to  a  lower  ledge.  But  this  is  still  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  king!  The 
last  kicks  send  Peer  Gynt  hurtling  to  the  abyss  below,  and  we  leave  him 
in  a  heap.  Now  listen  to  this  story  in  music. 

A  Blending  of  Appreciations:  Integration.  If  music  is  to 
make  its  greatest  contribution  to  rich  and  vital  experience  and 
appreciation,  it  must  be  integrated  with  other  curricular  ac- 
tivities and  arts.  Van  Loon  sensed  this  when  he  wrote:  27 

All  the  arts  have  but  one  single  purpose,  to  contribute  to  the  art  of 
living  and  therefore  are  closely  related  to  each  other  and  balance  and 

27  Hendrik  W.  Van  Loon,  The  Arts  (New  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc., 
1937),  p.  635. 
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support  each  other  and  help  each  other  out,  like  members  of  a  well- 
balanced  family. 

Two  different  teachers  integrated  other  curricular  experi- 
ences with  music  appreciation  as  described  below: 

A  teacher  of  primary  school  children  understood  this  interrela- 
tionship when  she  asked,  "What  are  some  of  the  ways  you  can  tell 
about  something  beautiful  you  have  seen?" 

"Write  about  it/'  "Make  a  picture/'  "Write  a  song,"  suggested 
the  children. 

After  the  teacher  had  read  the  poems  "Come,  Little  Leaves,"  and 
"Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind?"  she  showed  the  children  a  carefully 
mounted  picture  of  two  beautiful  trees,  standing  quiet  and  stately 
in  a  green  meadow.  "Is  the  wind  blowing?  How  do  trees  look 
when  the  wind  is  blowing?  Can  someone  show  us  at  the  easel?" 

Eagerly  a  child  dipped  a  brush  into  the  paint  and  traced  the 
sturdy  trunk,  the  bent  branches,  and  swirling  leaves. 

"This  same  story  has  been  told  in  music,"  remarked  the  teacher 
as  she  played  "Wind  Among  the  Trees."  2S  "When  you  hear  the 
wind  rustling  quietly  among  the  trees,  raise  your  hands." 

As  the  last  strains  of  the  music  died  away,  a  little  boy  said  softly, 
"I  heard  a  little  bird  that  had  stayed  after  the  wind  was  gone." 
From  the  light  in  his  face  one  could  see  that  he  had  found  beauty 
and  joy  in  the  music. 

Another  teacher  took  a  group  of  children  on  a  walk  through  the 
park.  They  looked  at  the  bright  sun  sparkling  on  the  grass,  listened 
to  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  watched  the  waxen  water 
lilies  float  on  a  little  pond  as  goldfish  flitted  in  and  out  between 
their  long  green  stems.  When  the  children  returned  to  their  room, 
the  teacher  played  "To  a  Water  Lily"  for  them  as  they  rested  from 
their  long  walk.  "Don't  you  think  the  man  who  wrote  that  song 
must  have  loved  nature,  too?"  she  commented.  "Would  you  like 
to  know  his  name?"  Quickly  the  teacher  wrote  "Edward  Mac- 
Dowell"  on  the  board  and  called  attention  to  a  book  about  his  life 
and  work  on  the  library  table.  "Won't  you  play  the  record  again 
for  us?"  asked  a  child.  Her  spontaneous  request  gave  testimony  of 
her  response  to  the  beauty  of  the  music. 

28  "Wind  Among  the  Trees,"  Victor  Record  #20344. 
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In  these  experiences  children  were  learning  to  enjoy  na- 
ture, science,  and  music  in  their  natural  relation  to  each  other. 
All  of  those  areas  were  so  interwoven  that  they  contributed 
to  the  complete  integration  of  the  experience.  When  em- 
phasis is  upon  the  whole  musical  composition  in  its  natural 
setting,  not  merely  upon  the  separate  elements  or  the  me- 
chanics of  the  music  itself,  children  may  relax  and  absorb  the 
loveliness  of  the  music,  thus  achieving  the  objective  of  all 
experiences  in  music  appreciation. 

Conclusion.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man  has  turned 
to  music  as  an  enjoyable  emotional  outlet  and  an  interpreta- 
tion of  life.  Yet  for  many  years  musical  instruction  in  the 
elementary  school  has  been  so  involved  with  technical  re- 
quirements that  it  has  lost  some  of  its  simple  vitality.  Gradu- 
ally, a  few  outstanding  music  specialists  and  understanding 
teachers  have  helped  it  achieve  its  rightful  place  in  the  school 
as  a  vital  means  of  self-expression  for  the  many  rather  than 
for  the  talented  few.  Singing  is  becoming  more  natural  and 
spontaneous;  simple  instruments,  better  adjusted  to  the  co- 
ordination of  little  fingers,  are  more  numerous  in  the  class- 
room; rhythm,  that  most  elemental  part  of  music,  is  finding 
new  expression  in  free  body  movements  interpreting  music. 
Even  "lessons"  in  music  appreciation  are  pointed  more  di- 
rectly toward  enjoying  the  loveliness  of  music  itself  rather 
than  toward  a  mere  intellectual  analysis  of  music  in  terms  of 
phrasing,  instruments,  rhythm  patterns,  and  form.  All  these 
trends  augur  well  for  the  development  of  a  more  joyous  pro- 
gram of  musical  expression  in  our  schools,  a  program  better 
fitted  to  meet  the  interests,  needs,  and  capacities  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  child.  With  new  goals  and  courageous  teach- 
ers who  remain  learners  themselves,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect more  thrilling  experiences  with  music. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  What  are  the  major  objectives  of  music  in  the  elementary 
school? 

2.  Describe  the  rote  technique  for  introducing  a  new  song.    If 
possible  teach  a  new  song  to  a  group  of  children  using  this 
method. 

3.  Give  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  use  of  music  syllables. 
Should  ability  to  read  music  be  an  objective  for  elementary 
school  children?   Justify  your  answer. 

4.  Describe  some  of  the  simple  musical  instruments  suitable  for 
primary  children. 

5.  What  are  the  values  of  interpretative  and  creative  rhythms?   In 
what  different  ways  may  they  be  used  in  the  classroom? 

6.  Describe  different  ways  in  which  children  create  songs  in  the 
classroom?   Can   every  teacher   guide  children   in   creating 
music?   Discuss. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  active  and  passive  listening  to 
music?   Under  what  conditions  would  you  encourage  each  type 
of  listening? 

8.  How  many  music  experiences  can  be  integrated  with  social 
studies  and  language? 
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ART:  BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH 
KNOWING,  EXPRESSING,  AND  CREATING 


AMERICA  HAS  AWAKENED  TO  ART.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  the  common  people,  the  average  Amer- 
icans who  make  our  democracy,  are  becoming  intensely 
interested  in  aesthetic  expression.  Perhaps  it  was  the  depres- 
sion which  crystallized  their  understanding  that  "man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone"  and  made  them  feel  more  keenly  the 
reality  of  the  richer  artistic  life.  Whatever  the  reason,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  a  vital,  wholesome,  aesthetic  growth 
is  taking  place  in  many  directions. 

But,  many  will  protest,  Americans  always  have  made  their 
contribution  to  art:  witness  the  great  museums  in  every  large 
city;  count  the  large  number  of  art  institutes,  and  consider  the 
art  treasures,  the  collection  of  which  has  provided  a  hobby 
for  the  declining  years  of  many  a  business  magnate.  True, 
many  Americans  have  been  art-conscious.  Yet  in  the  past 
they  have  focused  their  attention  chiefly  upon  the  old  world 
and  the  arts  of  yesteryear.  The  canvases  of  leading  artists 
have  depicted  European  scenes  and  reflected  the  techniques 
of  European  masters.  Their  art  has  been  something  apart, 
something  of  another  world,  rather  than  a  vital,  breathing 
part  of  everyday  life.  To  achieve  reality,  sincerity,  and  last- 
ing greatness,  American  art  must  reflect  the  potential  power 
and  the  creative  force  of  America;  and  artists,  like  writers, 
must  interpret  the  life  which  they  live,  know,  and  really 
understand. 
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The  period  of  apprenticeship  for  American  art  is  rapidly 
passing.  As  in  Maeterlinck's  "Bluebird,"  where  happiness 
was  discovered  at  home,  present  day  artists  who  seek  worthy 
subjects  have  found  them  in  the  intimate  contacts  with  every- 
day life,  not  in  a  flight  across  the  Atlantic.  This  new  direc- 
tion in  American  art  may  be  seen  in  the  work  of  every  top- 
flight contemporary  artist.  It  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
paintings  of  the  late  Grant  Wood,  who  loved  the  rich  earth 
of  Iowa  with  its  rolling  hills  and  fertile  fields  cut  into  prim, 
symmetrical  designs,  or  Thomas  Benson,  famous  for  his  inter- 
pretations of  the  life  of  our  southern  Negroes. 

The  interpretations  of  these  master  craftsmen  give  a  new 
breadth  and  depth  to  American  art  which  identifies  it  with 
the  life  of  the  average  man.  The  people  recognize  their  vital 
need  for  aesthetic  expression;  American  art  quickens  with 
vigor  and  movement,  and  its  direction  is  forward. 

A  New  Conception  of  Art  Work  in  the  School.  Parallel 
with  this  new  appreciation  and  interpretation  of  art  has  been 
a  new  conception  of  the  purpose  of  creative  art  endeavors  in 
the  schools.  As  Haggerty 1  has  said: 

At  times  the  schools  have  thought  that  they  should  make  children, 
at  least  some  children,  artists  in  the  creative  sense.  They  have  tried  to 
teach  them  to  make  with  their  own  hands  beautiful  things  that  could  be 
placed  in  a  school  exhibit.  For  the  most  part,  the  effort  has  gone  awry. 
In  the  first  place,  the  schools  can  scarcely  afford  an  amount  of  time 
adequate  for  the  making  of  a  competent  artist.  Secondly,  only  a  few 
pupils  could  participate  in  a  genuinely  creative  program  which  would 
thus  leave  all  other  pupils  untouched.  Thirdly,  the  attempt  at  a  pro- 
ductive program  for  the  few  tends  to  set  art  apart  as  an  interest  that 
most  persons  can  neglect  and  creates  of  its  devotees  a  kind  of  separatist 
cult.  This  effort  at  a  creative  program  too  often  envisages  art  in  a  very 
restricted  way,  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  our  assumption,  and  it 
would  limit  school  instruction  to  a  narrow  field  of  activities. 

Art  as  the  province  of  a  sophisticated  few  lies  outside  the  pattern 
of  our  thinking  here.  Art  as  a  cult  may  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 

1  M.  E.  Haggerty,  Art  a  Way  of  Life  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  1935),  pp.  39,  43. 
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aid  to  art  as  a  way  of  life,  and  it  clearly  seems  to  be  so  in  many  cases. 
The  teacher's  art  must  be  that  of  the  broad  and  crowded  avenues  of  life, 
the  home,  the  factory,  and  the  marketplace.  It  is  this  conception  that 
must  be  clarified  and  dramatized  in  concrete  ways,  if  art  is  to  take  its 
place  in  the  schools  as  a  major  and  vital  instrument  of  cultural  edu- 
cation. 

Art  as  Adjustment.  There  was  a  time  in  Colonial  Ameri- 
can life  when  manufacturing  centered  chiefly  in  the  home. 
As  in  Mexico  today,  men  and  women  found  delight  and  self- 
expression  in  the  creative  handcrafts  which  were  essential  to 
living;  they  found  a  creative  release  in  making  their  simple 
furniture,  in  weaving  original  designs  into  cloth,  in  braiding 
their  own  rugs,  and  in  building  homes  with  their  own  hands. 
With  increasing  standardization  and  the  marvels  of  mass  pro- 
duction, manufacturing  has  become  centralized  in  the  fac- 
tory. No  longer  does  the  individual  find  creative  expression 
in  the  development  of  utilitarian  objects  from  their  begin- 
nings to  their  finished  stages.  Many  Americans  stand  on  the 
factory  line,  adjusting  a  single  bolt  or  repeating  a  simple 
operation  hundreds  of  times  in  a  single  day.  Work  for  this 
average  producer  is  standardized,  efficient,  repetitious;  it 
stifles  the  creative  impulse,  giving  no  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  and  originality.  Tensions  develop  which  must  be 
released  through  some  other  channel. 

In  these  days  of  stress  and  strain,  art  may  help  fill  this  need 
by  furnishing  a  much-needed  outlet  for  individual  expression 
and  self-realization.  Its  chief  value  may  be  in  providing  valu- 
able recreation  and  personal  satisfaction.  As  Keppel  and 
Duffus  observe,2  "From  the  social  point  of  view,  as  contrasted 
with  art  for  art's  sake,  the  problem  of  art,  like  that  of  religion 
and  recreation,  turns  today  on  its  service  to  man  in  his  inner 
adjustment  to  an  environment  which  shifts  and  changes  with 
unexampled  rapidity.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  three  great 
forces  which  stand  between  maladjusted  man  and  his  break- 

2  F.  P.  Keppel  and  R.  L.  Duffus,  The  Arts  in  American  Life  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1933). 
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down.    Each  serves  in  its  own  way  to  bring  him  comfort, 

serenity,  and  joy." 

More  recently  Ziegf  eld  3  expressed  this  same  point  of  view 
when  he  wrote: 

I  believe  that  in  no  other  area  of  instruction  is  the  child  so  able  to  be 
himself.  He  asserts  himself  as  an  individual  of  importance,  of  integrity, 
of  uniqueness.  Thru  the  process  of  creation  he  makes  discoveries 
about  himself  and  his  world  and  thereby  grows  in  depth  and  maturity. 
Difficulties  which  best  him  can  often  be  resolved  as  his  own  relation  to 
them  becomes  clear.  .  .  .  Their  [the  arts]  chief  role  is  to  help  a  person 
discover  himself  and  develop  confidence  as  a  unique  personality  able 
to  withstand  the  powerful  forces  which  frustrate  him  and  depreciate 
his  value. 

It  is  being  discovered  all  over  the  world  that  children— and  adults- 
are  responding  to  creative  opportunities  in  the  arts  with  an  almost  fierce 
intensity.  They  are  engaging  in  activities  which  develop  the  indi- 
vidual. They  are  demanding  those  activities  which  make  them  whole. 

Individuality  and  integration  are  two  of  the  basic  characteristics  of 
creative  activity.  Thru  it  an  individual  clarifies  his  world  and  his  rela- 
tion to  it.  His  experiences  are  deepened,  intensified,  and  unified,  and 
—most  important— their  meanings  are  made  uniquely  his  own.  Thru 
dealing  with  things  of  the  senses,  he  himself  becomes  sensitive  and  emo- 
tionally mature  with  an  appreciation  of  human  values  and  the  feelings 
of  other  people. 

The  arts  in  education,  then,  are  no  longer  merely  pleasant  and  su- 
perficial pastimes.  The  arts  are  activities  which  are  essential  in  our 
present  world  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  dignity  and  integrity,  our  whole- 
ness and  stability. 

Art  as  Everyday  Living.  While  the  mission  of  art  in  the 
curriculum  has  been  quite  largely  the  provision  of  creative 
handwork  experiences,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
for  art  specialists  to  extend  the  interpretation  of  art  through 
new  media  and  materials.  Traditionally,  art  has  concerned 
itself  with  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture;  now  it  has 
extended  to  the  products  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  media  and  materials  through  which  art  may  function 

3  Edwin  Ziegfeld,  "The  Arts  Provide  Needed  Values,"  National  Educa- 
tion Journal,  January,  1953,  p.  50. 
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in  everyday  living.  The  haggard  and  hungry  artist  who  con- 
centrates entirely  upon  his  canvas  quite  oblivious  to  his  ex- 
ternal inartistic  surroundings— his  ugly  furniture,  his  dirty 
windowpanes,  and  his  unkempt  hair— has  long  been  the  sub- 
ject for  good-natured  raillery  and  caricature.  With  the  new 
concept  of  art,  as  a  way  of  life  which  creates  harmony  and 
beauty  in  every  type  of  expression,  this  type  of  individual 
loses  caste  as  an  artist,  for  true  art  is  focused  not  merely  upon 
the  traditional  fine  arts  but  upon  a  love  of  beauty  and  aware- 
ness of  it  in  everyday  life. 

Art  enriches  life  by  helping  the  individual  see  the  beauty 
of  line  and  hue  in  simple  plants  from  the  garden,  in  white 
clouds  sailing  silently  across  the  opalescent  sky,  in  the  ma- 
jestic rise  of  a  mountain  crag,  and  in  the  quiet  plumage  of 
the  wren.  No  less  does  art  concern  itself  with  the  fine  lines  of 
a  home  and  its  furniture,  with  the  harmonies  of  rugs  and  tex- 
tiles, with  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  their  most  pleasing 
setting,  with  the  dress  which  is  most  suitable  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  occasion,  and  to  the  lovely  serene  voice  which  is 
alive  and  vital.  Art  should  develop  the  "seeing  eye  and  the 
understanding  mind"  which  gives  richer  meaning,  delight, 
and  interest  to  the  practical  objects  of  daily  use.  Art  is  a 
way  of  life  which  brings  better  adjustment  through  enjoy- 
ment, creativeness,  and  self-expression.  Not  only  may  it 
bring  more  satisfying  intellectual  experiences,  but  it  may 
open  the  gates  to  an  emotional  expression  in  everyday  life 
which  may  well  spell  the  difference  between  a  balanced  and 
an  unbalanced  life,  between  normality  and  success  or  futility 
and  failure. 

Art  a  Component  Part  of  the  Entire  Curriculum.  In  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  where  the  program  of  study  is  differ- 
entiated, it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  special  teacher  of  art 
to  relate  art  instruction  to  the  fields  of  history,  science,  home 
economics,  or  language.  Throughout  the  elementary  school 
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where  no  "school  subject"  is  experienced  in  isolation,  art  may 
easily  be  a  component  part  and  a  leaven  for  the  entire  curricu- 
lum. As  a  result,  it  becomes  richer  and  more  meaningful  be- 
cause the  entire  school  program  supplies  rich  motivation  for 
creative  art  expression.  When  art  is  successfully  established 
on  the  basis  of  general  educational  needs  and  in  relation  to 
both  individual  development  and  integration,  it  becomes 
more  spontaneous,  effective,  and  closely  related  to  the  whole 
school  experience. 

Art  in  the  elementary  school  is  rapidly  moving  toward  its 
new  role  as  a  part  of  the  integrated  curriculum.  In  his  study 
of  art  teaching  in  one  hundred  modern  schools  throughout 
the  United  States,  D'Amico  4  concluded  that  art  educators 
are  willing  to  make  this  change  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
eastern  schools  "had  been  most  successful  in  making  art  func- 
tion in  meeting  the  needs  of  general  education  and  in  devel- 
oping both  the  average  and  the  gifted  child  in  the  arts," 
whereas  "the  West  Coast  is  still  dominated  by  the  specialized 
interests  of  the  art  schools  and  tends  both  to  emphasize  art 
for  art's  sake  and  to  favor  the  talented  student  instead  of  the 
needs  of  the  average  child.  Art  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  the  curriculum  with  the  aim  toward  integrating  the  stu- 
dents' whole  experience  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween art  and  general  education," 

While  most  specialists  agree  that  experiences  in  the  unit 
of  work  centering  in  social  studies  or  science  may  well  stimu- 
late children  to  creative  art  interpretations,  some  discerning 
writers  have  warned  that  the  arts  should  not  become  so  inte- 
grated with  other  school  subjects  that  they  lose  their  identity, 
thus  becoming  the  mere  handmaidens  of  the  social  sciences. 
Lane  presented  this  point  of  view  when  he  wrote  that  "All 
values  achieved  by  the  development  of  the  creative  urge  may 

4  Victor  E.  D'Amico,  "High  Lights  of  a  Study  of  Art  in  Our  Schools/'  Art 
Education  Today  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1936), 
p.  9. 
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be  lost  forever  by  a  few  thoughtless  assignments  in  subject- 
matter  illustration  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  absorbed  in  clinching  the  facts  of  a  unit  in  the  social 
studies.  Compulsion  from  without  and  the  inner  creative 
urge  are  seldom  compatible.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that,  though  much  excellent  activity  is  incorporated  in  the 
integrated  school  program,  the  child  still  has  his  art  needs, 
requiring  attention  at  times,  apart  from  other  curricular 
subjects." 5 

However,  if  art  assumes  its  rightful  place  in  the  curriculum, 
it  will  become  an  important  integrating  agent  and  an  essential 
part  of  the  school  curriculum  which  stimulates  pupil  partici- 
pation and  creative  expression.  In  the  words  of  Leon  Wins- 
low,  the  "school  subject  called  art  is  then  an  organized  body 
of  creative  and  appreciative  experience  with  materials,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  life  of  the  child." 6 

Art  Plans  for  the  Year.  In  art,  as  in  everything  else,  the 
teacher  should  make  a  careful  long-range  plan  for  giving  di- 
rection, sequence,  and  effectiveness  to  the  program.  No  hap- 
hazard, planned-on-the-spot  program  will  give  children  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  fundamental  and  enriching  art  experi- 
ences. However,  a  stereotyped,  inflexible  program  which  de- 
crees that  children  shall  paint  houses  the  first  two  weeks  of 
school,  mountains  for  the  next  month,  and  trees  for  the  third 
sequence,  is  just  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  the  planless  curricu- 
lum. This  type  of  program,  if  carried  efficiently  to  its  deadly 
conclusion,  will  kill  creative  aspirations,  and  joy  in  art  experi- 
ence. There  must  be  plans,  but  plans  which  may  take  differ- 
ent directions  or  develop  in  different  sequences,  depending 
upon  the  new  situations  which  arise. 

The  art  plans  for  no  two  situations  will  be  exactly  alike;  for 

5  Robert  Hill  Lane,  The  Teacher  in  the  Modern  Elementary  School  (New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1941),  pp.  314-15. 

6 Leon  L.  Winslow,  The  Integrated  School  Art  Program  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1939),  p.  33. 
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their  success  is  determined  by  many  factors.  Gregg  sug- 
gested that  the  following  factors  will  influence  the  teacher's 
yearly  plans  for  "fun  in  art/' 7 

1.  Materials  and  supplies 

Supplied  by  school 
Other  possibilities 

2.  Skills 

Of  teacher 

Possibilities  in  community 

3.  Interests 

Possible  pupil  interests 

Community 

Teacher 

4.  Calendar 

Seasons 

Holidays 

Dates 

5.  Previous  work  of  pupils 

Obviously,  the  skill  of  the  teacher,  the  available  materials 
and  supplies  and  the  interests  and  previous  work  of  the  chil- 
dren may  be  different  from  each  other  in  all  rooms  of  the  same 
school.  Thus  the  program,  although  contemplating  the  de- 
velopment and  progression  of  art  work  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  must  be  flexible  and  planned  for  each  par- 
ticular situation. 

In  developing  a  possible  art  program  the  teacher  should 
list  many  possibilities;  for  obviously  an  experience  which  has 
no  appeal  for  one  child  might  open  a  new  and  exciting  vista 
for  another.  Some  of  the  activities  which  teachers  might 
consider  are: 

1.  Modeling  with  clay,  plasticine,  papier  m&ch4  salt  and 
starch,  paraffin  wax,  plaster  mixed  with  sand,  powdered 
asbestos  and  paste  (4  parts  of  asbestos  to  1  of  paste;  or  saw- 
dust and  paste,  equal  parts ) 

7  Harold  Gregg,  Art  for  the  Schools  of  America  (Scranton,  Pa.:  Inter- 
national Textbook  Co.,  1941),  p.  156, 
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2.  Making  posters  to  advertise  activities  or  to  foster  better 
health,  safety,  etc. 

3.  Creating  original  murals  to  cover  an  unsightly  blackboard 
or  to  beautify  the  halls. 

4.  Staining  glass  windows  to  illustrate  nursery  stories,  fairy 
tales,  incidents  from  history,  etc.    Use  watercolor  wash  or 
translucent  paper. 

5.  Drawing  cartoons 

6.  Making  film  for  simple  movie  machine  by  pasting  rows  of 
illustrations  on  a  strip  of  paper 

7.  Finger  painting:  add  color  to  cooked  corn  starch  or  laundry 
starch  mixture 

8.  Blue  printing  flowers,  leaves,  etc. 

9.  Making  light  silhouettes  with  spatter  work 

10.  Stenciling  designs  on  book  covers,  posters,  cloth,  greeting 
cards,  etc. 

11.  Printing  from  blocks  of  wood  or  vegetables  bearing  a  raised 
pattern 

12.  Making  linoleum  prints  for  Christmas  cards,  favors,  etc. 

13.  Woodcutting  and  engraving 

14.  Etching 

15.  Making  book  plates 

16.  Printing  by  the  silken  screen  process 

17.  Binding  and  decorating  books  of  different  types 

18.  Working  with  textiles— sewing,  embroidering,  cross-stitch- 
ing, appliqueing,  batiking,  stenciling,  etc. 

19.  Knitting  scarfs,  sweaters,  etc. 

20.  Weaving  doll  mats,  belts,  scarfs,  etc. 

21.  Constructing  with  paper,  wood,  and  waste  materials:  toys, 
boats,  etc. 

22.  Carving  with  soap,  paraffin  wax,  wood,  and  plaster  of  Paris 

23.  Making  puppets:  paper  dolls  on  sticks  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, marionettes  of  wood  for  upper  graders 

24.  Making  stages,  scenery,  and  other  stage  properties 

25.  Creating  pictures  with  crayons,  poster  paint,  water  colors, 
charcoal  and  other  media;  mounting,  framing,  and  hang- 
ing these  pictures 

26.  Making  dishes,  bowls,  jetc.,  with  clay  slip  and  molds 
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27.  Making  gifts  of  all  kinds:  games,  bookmarks,  paper  picnic 
sets,  etc. 

28.  Designing  and  making  costumes  for  plays  and  for  dramatic 

play 

29.  Arranging  exhibits  and  bulletin  boards  attractively 

30.  Arranging  bouquets  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  for  the  room, 
halls,  and  office 

31.  Arranging  model  rooms  with  toy  furniture  to  show  proper 
room  arrangement 

32.  Making  curtains,  vases,  and  other  objects  to  create  an  ar- 
tistic room  environment 

The  teacher  who  is  unfamiliar  with  some  of  the  processes 
listed  above  can  find  excellent  help  in  such  books  as  Gregg's 
Art  for  the  Schools  of  America*  Home's  The  Art  Class  in 
Action,9  and  Schultz  and  ShoresV0  Art  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  all  of  which  give  sufficiently  detailed  but  such  non- 
technical information  that  the  novice  can  understand  and  fol- 
low directions.  A  book  which  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
teacher  who  works  in  a  situation  where  art  materials  and  sup- 
plies are  limited  is  Art  Adventures  with  Discarded  Materials 
by  Perry.11  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 12  by 
Bonser  and  Mossman  is  another  stand-by  for  the  teacher  who 
needs  help  in  craft  processes. 

Units  in  Art.— Like  most  other  areas  or  subject  fields  for 
the  elementary  school,  art  experiences  are  organized  by  units. 

» Op.  at. 

9  Joicey  M.  Home,  The  Art  Class  in  Action  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1941). 

10  Harold  A.  Schultz  and  J.  Harlan  Shores,  Art  in  the  Elementary  Schools: 
Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (Urbana:  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1948). 

11  Evaolna  K.  Perry,  Art  Adventures  with  Discarded  Materials  ( Los  An- 
geles: Wetzel  Publishing  Co.,  1933). 

12  F.  G.  Bonser  and  Lois  C.  Mossman,  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1923).    See  also  Manfred  L.  Keller, 
Art  in  the  Schoolroom  (Lincoln,  Neb.:  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1951); 
Pedro  Joseph  Lemos,  The  Art  Teacher  (rev.  ed.;  Worcester,  Mass.:  The 
Davis  Press,  Inc.,  1946);  Ralph  M.  Pearson,  The  New  Art  Education  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1953),-  Leon  Loyal  Winsbw,  The  Integrated  School 
Art  Program  (2d  ed.;  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949), 
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These  units  may  be  long  or  short,  depending  upon  the  objec- 
tives of  the  teacher  and  the  group;  likewise,  they  may  center 
about  art  as  a  central  informational  core  or  may  be  organized 
around  some  other  subject  field.  If  children  are  interested 
in  the  people  of  a  particular  country,  in  recreation,  in  a  study 
of  how  people  make  a  living,  or  in  how  people  communicate 
with  each  other  and  transport  goods,  art  obviously  helps  them 
express  and  clarify  these  social  concepts.  Art  and  art  proc- 
esses may  become  integrated  with  other  areas  of  experience 
and  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  social  studies  and  science 
fields.  For  example,  in  a  primary  social  studies  unit  children 
may  study  about  toys:  where  toys  are  made,  how  they  are 
constructed,  how  they  are  sold,  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
the  like.  Emphasis  may  be  upon  such  social  concepts  as  buy- 
ing, selling,  and  taking  care  of  property.  Yet  this  unit  may  be 
enriched  greatly  by  having  children  look  at  pictures  of  beau- 
tiful toys,  make  simple  toys,  and  repair  broken  toys.  There  is 
almost  no  unit  of  experience  which  cannot  be  enriched  by 
drawing  upon  art  and  the  art  processes. 

There  should  be  times  when  art  becomes  the  central  in- 
formational core  of  a  unit,  as  in  a  brief  unit  on  flower  arrange- 
ment or  outdoor  sketching.  In  such  experiences  the  social 
studies,  English,  and  other  curriculum  fields  furnish  a  rich 
background  of  informational  material  which  makes  the  activi- 
ties in  which  children  engage  more  meaningful,  while  most  of 
the  general  and  technical  information  is  drawn  from  the  art 
field  itself.  Too  often  in  developing  an  art  unit,  teachers 
have  neglected  the  general  information  which  should  be  in- 
troduced for  enrichment.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  modern  art  education  is  to  pro- 
vide training  that  will  stir  the  imagination,  that  will  develop 
in  the  individual  the  powers  to  visualize  and  dramatize,  and 
that  will  stimulate  him  to  creative  endeavor. 

In  selecting  and  developing  an  art  unit,  the  same  types  of 
criteria  which  should  be  met  in  any  unit  are  applied.  Gregg 
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says  that  an  art  unit  chosen  to  be  carried  on  during  any  defi- 
nite period  of  time  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  fol- 
lowing considerations .  It  should : 

1.  Be  interesting  to  the  class  group 

2.  Be  within  the  children's  range  of  ability,  yet  complex 
enough  to  require  their  full  capacity  to  carry  it  to  comple- 
tion 

3.  Provide  for  both  individual  and  social  growth 

4.  Afford  opportunity  for  genuine  orienting,  planning,  execut- 
ing and  evaluating 

5.  Inculcate  desirable  habits,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and 
skills 

6.  Lead  directly  to  experiences  in  other  fields  which  may  de- 
velop into  units  in  those  fields 

The  general  pattern  for  the  development  of  units  has  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  4,  where  one  of  the  units  outlined  had 
art  as  its  informational  core.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader 
refer  again  to  the  unit. 

The  Teacher  as  an  Artist.  The  late  Frederick  Bonser  once 
said  that  any  elementary  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  teach 
what  any  elementary  child  should  be  able  to  learn.  Cer- 
tainly, this  idea  seems  reasonable;  yet  many  elementary 
teachers  insist  that  they  cannot  teach  art.  Undoubtedly,  this 
attitude  springs  from  lack  of  confidence  or  lack  of  knowledge 
of  art,  because  any  teacher  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
few  art  principles  involved.  Compared  to  the  intricacies  of 
long  division  and  compound  interest  or  the  complexities  of 
our  social  system,  art  is  simple;  in  fact,  primitive  peoples 
throughout  the  ages  have  practiced  it  effectively. 

Perhaps  the  uninformed  have  visioned  the  successful  art 
teacher  as  one  who,  upon  a  moment's  notice,  can  step  to  the 
board  and  quickly  sketch  children  jumping  a  rope,  trees  bend- 
ing in  the  breeze,  or  a  cottage  beside  a  winding  stream.  This 
ability  to  draw  is  not  in  the  least  degree  an  essential  requisite 
for  an  art  teacher.  In  fact,  its  possession  may  actually  handi- 
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cap  the  teacher  if  she  relies  upon  it  to  "show  the  children  how" 
until  they  become  mere  copyists. 

Instead  of  sketching  for  them,  the  clever  art  teacher  helps 
children  see  more  clearly  relationships  of  which  they  have 
never  been  sufficiently  conscious  before.  For  example,  by 
looking  carefully  at  a  model  of  the  proportions  of  the  human 
body,  they  discover  that  it  is  approximately  two  head  lengths 
to  the  hips  and  two  more  to  the  ankles,  that  the  head  does  not 
rest  directly  on  the  shoulders,  and  that  the  tips  of  outstretched 
fingers  come  about  halfway  down  the  thighs.  By  taking  a 
walk  and  observing  trees,  children  find  how  limbs  branch 
from  the  main  trunk,  how  the  sky  shines  through  the  leaves, 
casting  a  shadow  on  the  tree  trunk.  When  they  really  see 
and  understand  these  relationships,  sketching  people  or  trees 
becomes  a  relatively  simple  matter  for  children. 

The  teacher  who  has  never  achieved  any  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  sketching  or  other  art  techniques  can  always  find 
other  methods  of  helping  her  pupils  than  actually  demonstrat- 
ing to  them.  Furthermore,  she  can  console  herself  with  the 
knowledge  that  some  of  our  foremost  artist-teachers  have 
been  very  much  opposed  to  any  demonstration  of  techniques. 
Cizek,  the  famous  Viennese  artist-teacher  whose  sketches  of 
joyous  children  adorn  so  many  schoolrooms,  has  always  ob- 
jected to  "showing  the  children  how."  R.  R.  Tomlinson  says 
in  the  foreword  of  Viola's  book  Child  Art  and  Franz  Cizek: 1S 

Professor  Cizek  believes  that  each  child  is  a  law  unto  himself  and 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  his  own  technique.  He  cannot  therefore 
be  subjected  to  a  right  course  of  technical  training.  The  child's  innate 
tendencies,  he  contends,  must  be  developed,  the  ideas  and  methods  of 
expression  of  others  must  not,  therefore,  be  imposed  upon  him. 

Most  art  specialists  do  not  go  this  far  to  the  "left"  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  demonstration  of  techniques  as  does  Cizek. 
They  point  out  that  teachers  should  be  able  to  show  children 

13Wilhelm  Viola,  Child  Art  and  Franz  Cizek  (Vienna:  Austrian  Junior 
Red  Cross,  1936,  pp.  5-6. 
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how  to  overcome  difficulties  involved  or  best  methods  of  over- 
coming them.  However,  ability  merely  to  understand  the 
problem  and  to  suggest  possible  remedies  requires  relatively 
little  proficiency  in  production. 

What  Every  Art  Teacher  Should  Know:  The  Basic  Art 
Principles,  Although  the  teacher  of  art  need  not  be  an  artist 
herself,  she  does  need  to  understand  thoroughly  the  basic 
art  principles;  for  they  are  as  fundamental  in  art  as  the  multi- 
plication tables  are  in  arithmetic.  Without  this  understand- 
ing it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  help  children  achieve 
good  artistic  standards  and  develop  good  taste  in  art.  The 
teacher  whose  background  is  inadequate  should  secure  sev- 
eral books  on  art  which  give  simple  but  thorough  treatments 
of  art  principles  and  should  study  them  carefully.  Obviously, 
lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  completely  to  discuss  art 
principles  in  a  book  of  this  type;  teachers  must  supplement 
the  brief  information  given  here  with  other  background  ma- 
terials.14 Briefly  listed,  the  desirable  qualities  which  a  design 
or  composition  should  possess  are: 

1.  Good  Proportion.   There  should  be  a  pleasing  relationship 
between  the  length  and  width  of  the  design  and  in  the  way 
in  which  the  space  is  divided. 

2.  Harmony.   The  parts  and  the  colors  of  a  design  should  be 
adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  pleasing,  integrated 
whole.   Harmony  of  idea  is  important;  for  example,  it 
would  be  incongruous  to  paint  a  picture  of  a  girl  in  slacks 
wearing  an  expensive  string  of  diamonds.   There  should 
likewise  be  harmony  in  texture,  lines,  color,  and  shapes. 

3.  Unity.   Unity  is  achieved  by  emphasizing  one  element  or 
group  of  elements  and  in  making  all  the  rest  subordinate. 
In  pictures,  this  central  element  is  usually  called  the  center 
of  interest.   To  avoid  confusion,  teachers  usually  suggest  to 

14  For  such  treatments  see  Gregg,  op  cit.,  Part  HI;  Home,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-20; 
Winslow,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63-91.  These  books  also  have  excellent  suggestions 
about  how  to  help  children  with  figure  drawing,  lettering,  etc. 
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children  that  they  sketch  the  center  of  interest  for  their 
pictures  before  drawing  the  subordinate  details. 

4.  Balance.   If  there  is  an  equal  pull  of  attention  on  both  sides 
of  a  central  vertical  line,  a  design  has  good  balance.   The 
individual  who  is  about  to  lose  his  physical  balance  suggests 
tension  and  unrest;  the  same  feeling  results  from  poor  bal- 
ance in  an  artistic  composition. 

5.  Rhythm.    Rhythm  has  been  simply  defined  as  the  move- 
ment in  a  design.   In  music,  rhythm  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  beating  of  time.    In  art  the  simplest  illustration  of 
rhythm  is  the  repetition  of  a  simple  unit,  such  as  a  stripe  or 
a  figure,  over  and  over  again.    To  achieve  rhythm  the  artist 

•  repeats  figures,  lines,  and  colors. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  basic  art  principles, 
teachers  must  know  some  ways  of  helping  children  to  achieve 
their  expression.  Following  exact  rules  may,  as  most  artists 
claim,  be  deadening  to  originality.  However,  amateur  art 
teachers  can  profit  by  considering  established  standards  until 
they  are  well  enough  trained  to  detect  flaws  in  art  composi- 
tions. It  is  well  to  know,  for  example,  that  the  Greeks,  who 
have  never  been  excelled  in  their  space  arrangements,  used 
the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  This  is  a  more  pleasing  and  less  monoto- 
nous proportion  than  an  equal  division  of  space. 

Teachers  should  know  how  to  achieve  harmony  in  color. 
Among  other  things,  they  should  understand  that: 

1.  Warm  colors,  such  as  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  express  sun- 
shine, happiness,  heat,  and  excitement. 

2.  Cool  colors,  like  green,  blue,  and  purple,  express  coolness, 
calmness,  peace,  and  grandeur. 

3.  Color  schemes  should  be  kept  largely  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  groups.   However,  a  dash  of  the  opposite  group 
will  often  relieve  sameness  and  tiresomeness. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  present  these  art  elements  and 
principles  in  abstract  lessons  probably  will  find  her  children 
bored  and  unresponsive.  However  i£,  following  a  happy 
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sketching  trip  in  the  park,  she  Discusses  the  colors  which  the 
children  have  seen,  their  responses  probably  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  the  children  will  name  the  different  colors 
which  they  have  seen  on  their  walk,  and  how  these  colors 
make  them  feel.  Possibly  some  unusually  observing  child 
may  notice  that  in  nature  the  quiet  cool  colors  occur  in  greater 
expanses;  this  may  be  seen  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  soft 
green  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  Exciting,  bright  colors 
occur  only  in  smaller  amounts.  By  talking  about  the  color 
in  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  children  may 
begin  to  see  some  of  the  "rules'*  for  the  proper  use  of  color. 
However,  unless  the  teacher  sees  and  understands  these  prin- 
ciples herself,  she  has  little  chance  of  guiding  children  into  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  them  or  their  uses  as  media 
of  expression. 

Thus  "rules"  in  art  may  be  really  helpful  for  the  insecure 
teacher  who  was  not  well  trained  in  art.  However,  she  must 
understand  that  art  is  not  primarily  a  "drill"  subject  and  that 
it  cannot  be  taught  by  rules.  Art  principles  find  their  appro- 
priate place  when  the  teacher  uses  them  for  the  skillful  guid- 
ance of  children  who  have  reached  the  stage  of  development 
where  such  help  is  needed.  Little,  if  any,  formal  instruction 
in  art  should  be  found  necessary  at  any  level  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Teachers  should  remember  that  art  is  primarily 
creative  and  unique,  not  a  copied  or  faithful  repetition.  As 
Spearman  15  reminds  us: 

A  creative  act  is  a  way  of  expressing  an  idea  or  feeling  that  is  unique 
to  the  individual.  Because  of  its  newness  it  cannot  conform  to  a  pat- 
tern. On  account  of  this  fact,  a  product  of  creative  activity  should  not 
be  judged  by  any  set  standards.  Its  value  lies  in  its  meaning  to  the 
person  who  made  it.  In  the  adventuresome  act  of  creating,  the  child 
combines  the  joyous  spirit  of  play  with  the  concentration  and  persever- 
ance which  are  characteristic  of  work. 

15  Charles  F  Spearman,  Creative  Mind  (New  York:  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1931), 
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Guiding  Young  Artists:  Freedom  of  Expression.  Gertrude 
Abbihl  once  wrote  that  methods  for  obtaining  creative  art 
work  are  as  varied  and  numerous  as  the  people  who  teach  it. 
"I  find  myself  constantly  changing  my  methods  in  order  to 
reach  more  children,"  she  added.16  However,  there  appear 
to  be  certain  basic  principles  which  most  successful  art  teach- 
ers recognize  in  their  methods  of  teaching  art.  For  example, 
modern  specialists  are  agreed  that  children's  art  work  should 
be  a  reflection  of  ''something  experienced,  not  something  im- 
posed." As  one  writer  expressed  this  thought,  "The  teacher 
will  find  that  it  is  by  making  pictures  of  incidents  connected 
with  their  daily  lives,  within  their  own  experiences,  that  the 
children  will  begin  to  express  something  personal,  that  they 
know  and  understand."  17  As  in  creative  writing,  dramatic 
play,  or  any  other  type  of  creative  expression,  the  first  step  in 
art  seems  to  be  enrichment  of  experiences,  not  dictation  of 
subject.  In  the  modern  art  program  the  child  expresses  him- 
self concerning  those  experiences  which  attract  his  attention 
and  interest,  the  things  he  sees,  feels,  and  hears. 

Instead  of  the  old-time  series  of  art  lessons  presented  step 
by  step,  in  which  the  work  of  each  child  was  really  as  identi- 
cal as  possible,  children  are  given  the  experiences,  the  mate- 
rials, and  the  encouragement  which  call  for  worthy  effort. 
Teachers  seldom  interfere  with  the  child's  mental  image  by 
telling  him  exactly  what  to  sketch  any  more  than  they  assign 
"subjects  for  themes"  in  written  expression.  Instead,  they 
spend  ample  time  taking  children  on  trips,  or  building  back- 
ground for  art  enterprises  in  other  ways.  Natalie  Cole  has 
said,  "Children  cannot  create  out  of  a  vacuum.  They  must 
have  something  to  say  and  be  fired  to  say  it.  More  time  spent 
in  experiencing  richly  what  they  are  going  to  paint  will  bear 

16  Gertrude  M.  Abbihl,  in  Art  for  Today's  Child  (Washington,  D.C.:  Asso- 
ciation for  Childhood  Education,  1935),  p.  10. 

17  Evelyn  Gibbs,  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Schools  (London:  London 
Publishing  Co.,  1934),  p.  31. 
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fruit  in  faster  outpouring  of  the  child's  picture  when  he  gets 

started." 1S 

Most  modern  art  educators  agree  that  children  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  make  little  conscious  demand  for  assistance  with 
techniques,  but  that  by  the  time  they  reach  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades  they  begin  to  feel  more  need  for  improving 
their  methods  of  handling  materials.  At  this  time  more  train- 
ing in  techniques  may  be  given,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
too  much  emphasis  upon  acquiring  technique  does  not  post- 
pone or  exclude  creative  effort. 

Planning  with  Children  and  Setting  Art  Standards.  Al- 
though teachers  do  not  dictate  by  telling  children  exactly 
what  to  sketch  or  how  to  make  a  sketch,  they  often  guide  the 
children's  planning.  The  value  of  guided  planning  was  well 
illustrated  in  a  third  grade  group  where  the  children  wanted 
to  create  a  mural  to  cover  an  unwanted  blackboard  at  one  end 
of  the  room.  The  subject  for  the  mural,  "Our  Trip  to  the 
Zoo/*  already  had  been  determined;  and  the  teacher  had 
placed  a  large  piece  of  wrapping  paper  ( the  length  of  one  end 
of  the  room  and  the  height  of  the  blackboard )  upon  the  board 
ready  to  use.  "What  would  you  like  to  put  on  the  frieze?"  she 
asked.  "Think  of  some  of  the  scenery  you  saw  on  your  way 
to  the  zoo."  As  the  children  mentioned  these  things  the 
teacher  wrote  them  on  the  board: 

a  fountain  riding  academy  school 

many  trees  street  cars  streets  and  signals 

many  houses  aviation  field  hills 

stores  cafes  entrance  to  the  zoo 

cars  many  people 

With  this  list  before  them,  the  children  realized  that  they 
must  locate  the  different  scenery  upon  the  frieze.  Conse- 
quently, they  chose  a  planning  committee  of  three  to  sketch 
the  streets  and  decide  upon  the  location  of  the  details.  While 

18  Natalie  R.  Cole,  The  Arts  in  the  Classroom  (New  York:  John  Day  Co., 
Inc.,  1940),  p.  3. 
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these  three  children  planned  with  chalk  on  the  big  paper,  the 
children  at  their  tables  took  their  pencils  to  draw  sketches  of 
scenes  that  might  later  be  used  in  the  big  frieze,  thus  giving 
every  child  a  part  in  the  planning.  Later  the  sketches  were 
evaluated  and  the  most  desirable  chosen;  the  proportion  in 
the  mural  was  discussed  so  the  children  would  understand 
how  the  roads  and  the  houses  diminished  in  size  at  the  back 
of  the  picture.  Before  calcimine  was  applied  to  the  frieze,  the 
use  of  color  was  carefully  discussed.  From  this  rich  experi- 
ence in  planning,  in  which  these  children  participated  freely, 
came  a  lovely  frieze,  of  which  the  children  were  so  proud  that 
they  left  it  in  their  room  for  an  entire  semester. 

Because  so  many  children  participated  in  making  the  room 
frieze,  its  successful  completion  called  for  a  special  type  of 
planning.  In  guiding  children's  individual  planning  in  pic- 
tures they  intend  to  create  by  themselves,  teachers  often  find 
it  worth  while  to  develop  art  standards,  just  as  they  crystallize 
standards  for  behavior  in  any  other  situation.  The  following 
sets  of  art  standards  for  sketching  and  painting  a  picture  were 
worked  out  by  fifth  grade  children  during  a  discussion  period 
guided  by  their  teacher. 

WHEN  WE  SKETCH  A  PICTURE  WE  REMEMBER  To: 

1.  Plan  to  fill  our  space  well 

2.  Sketch  lightly,  using  long,  easy,  graceful  strokes 

3.  Sketch  the  center  of  attraction  first 

4.  Have  a  variety  of  sizes,  remembering  that  curved  strokes 
are  graceful  and  that  overlapping  objects  are  interesting 

5.  Make  our  picture  look  real 

6.  Study  our  sketch,  making  any  improvements  we  wish 
before  starting  to  paint 

7.  Leave  out  all  unnecessary  detail 

8.  Move  where  we  are  comfortable  and  have  plenty  of  room 

WHEN  WE  PAINT  WE  REMEMBER  THAT: 

1.  Clean  water  and  clean  paints  make  clear,  pretty  color 

2.  Rich  colors  are  always  attractive 
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3.  Darker  colors  should  be  used  against  a  lighter  color 

4.  Related  colors  should  be  shaded  in  while  our  picture  is 
damp 

5.  Enough  water  should  be  used  so  that  our  paint  pulls  and 
spreads  well,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
paper 

6.  Detail  makes  our  picture  interesting 

7.  Brushes  should  be  held  loosely  away  from  the  tin 

8.  Our  work  is  better  when  we  are  comfortable  and  when 
we  paint  quickly 

The  children  found  these  standards  so  helpful  that  they 
were  transferred  from  the  blackboard  to  a  permanent  chart. 
Thereafter,  before  sketching  or  painting,  they  usually  took 
time  to  review  quickly  the  list  of  reminders. 

Using  Dlustrative  Materials.  We  have  already  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  first-hand  experiences  in  helping  chil- 
dren see  more  clearly  relationships  in  proportion,  texture, 
color,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  these  experiences  can  be 
real  contacts  with  the  subject  to  be  sketched  or  painted;  often 
they  must  be  vicarious  contacts  through  pictures,  models,  or 
lantern  slides. 

The  good  art  teacher  will  have  at  hand  sufficient  illustra- 
tive materials  to  furnish  a  background  for  creative  expression 
and  to  make  processes  clear,  as  in  bookbinding,  batiking,  or 
modeling.  Not  only  will  many  illustrative  materials  add  new 
interest  to  a  lesson,  but  also  they  furnish  a  background  of 
reality  for  clarifying  visual  misconceptions.  In  using  pictures 
or  models,  most  teachers  prefer  to  show  and  study  them  with 
the  children  and  then  to  remove  them.  Pictures  should  not 
be  left  where  they  will  dull  imagination  by  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  copy  them.  The  chief  value  of  illustrative  materials 
is  in  their  stimulation  to  the  imagination  and  clarification  of 
visual  concepts;  they  should  furnish  a  vicarious  background 
of  experience  from  which  the  child  may  combine  known  ele- 
ments into  new  combinations  and  forms.  Nothing  should 
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interfere  with  this  process,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  creative 
expression. 

Just  as  children  can  be  helped  to  see  more  clearly  the  art 
in  everyday  life,  they  can  be  assisted  in  seeing  art  relation- 
ships through  pictures  and  other  illustrative  materials.  The 
particular  examples  chosen  by  the  teacher  should  illustrate 
the  principles  she  wishes  children  to  understand;  they  should 
be  developed  through  casual  observation  of  the  illustrative 
materials  and  through  skillful  questioning.  The  following 
suggestions  illustrate  the  type  of  thing  to  emphasize  while 
children  are  studying  pictures  or  models.  How  many  points 
should  be  discussed  depends  upon  the  maturity,  ability,  and 
background  of  the  children.  These  suggestions  were  pre- 
sented to  a  group  of  teachers  by  Mrs.  Adeline  Pauling,  Assist- 
ant Art  Supervisor,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools: 

HOUSES—POINTS  TO  EMPHASIZE 

I.  Size 

a)   Comparative  size  on  paper 

6)  Comparative  size  with  other  things  in  the  environment 

II.  Form 

a)  Slope  of  roof 

b)  Number  of  gables 

c)  Wings  on  the  house 

d)  Proportions  of  walls  compared  to  roofs 

III.  Details 

a)  Windows 

6)  Doors 

c)  Shutters 

d)  Awnings 

e)  Chimneys 

/)  Window  boxes 

IV.  Building  Materials 
a)   Boards— vertical 
&)   Boards— horizontal 

c)  Bricks 

d)  Tile 
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e)  Shingle 

/)  Tar  paper 

g)  Stucco 

h)  Cement 

0  Pickets 

/)  Wire  fencing 

fe)  Posts 

V.  Environment 

a)  Trees  and  shrubs 

b)  Flowers  and  lawn 

c)  Fences  and  walls 

d)  Other  houses 

e)  Garages 

/)   Mountains  and  hills 

g)  Paths,  streets,  alleys,  and  sidewalks 

h)  Telephone  poles  and  wires 

VI.  Light  and  Shadow 

a)  Light  and  shade  caused  from  sun 
6)  Shadows  cast  by  one  object  on  others 
c)  Light  and  its  effect  on  color 

VII.  Movement 

a)  Streets,  paths,  rows  of  trees,  fences,  which  lead  the  eye  into 
and  about  the  picture 

POINTS  TO  EMPHASIZE  IN  DRAWING  OH  PAINTING  TREES 

I.  General  Characteristics 

a)  Drooping 

b)  Spreading 

c)  Twisted 

d)  Stiff 

e)  Thorny 

/)   Lacy  in  foliage 
g)  Dense  in  foliage 

II.  Contour 

a)  Rounding 

b)  Long  and  pointed 

c)  Triangular 

III.  Color 

a)  Dark  gray-green 

b)  Crisp  yellow-green 
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c)  Combination  of  greens 

d)  Fall  colors 

e)  Variety  of  grays,  browns,  violets,  and  blues  in  trunks 
IV.  Proportion 

a)   Trunk  subordinate  in  size  to  foliage  and  branches 
fe)   Trunk  dominant  in  size  (e.g.,  fan  palm) 

V.  Textures 

a)  Rough  trunk 

b)  Smooth  trunk 

c)  Bark  roughness— vertical,  spirolic,  or  horizontal 

d)  Small  leaves 

e)  Large  leaves 
/)  Smooth  leaves 
g)  Rough  leaves 
h)  Sharp  leaves 

i)   Round  leaves 

VI.  Light  and  Shade 

a)  Colors  influenced  by  sunshine 

b)  Volume  of  tree  affected  by  light  and  shadow 

c)  Roundness  of  trunk  and  branches  emphasized  through  light 
and  shadow 

VII.  Shadows 

a)  Vary  at  different  times  of  day 
6)  Shadows  have  definite  shape 
c)  Shadows  have  color 

EVALUATING  BEAUTY  IN  HILLS  AND  MOUNTAINS 

Select  a  hill,  or  group  of  hills,  which  appeal  to  you. 

Think  of  them  as  rising  individually  into  atmosphere. 

Think  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

Think  of  the  air  span  between  the  hills. 

Think  of  the  air  space  around  the  hills. 

Feel  the  pull  of  canyons,  upward,  backward,  downward. 

Do  you  sense  a  weaving  quality  in  canyons,  ravines,  slopes,  shadows? 

Do  not  create  a  vacuum  between  hills  by  pasting  one  against  the 

other  in  your  painting.    Study  value  gradation  for  distance  and 

transition  between  foreground  and  background. 
Select  a  few  things  to  say  much  about. 
Keep  composition  simple. 
Understarid  your  landscape. 
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Study  the  same  hill  or  group  of  hills  at  a  different  time  of  day,  or 
on  a  different  kind  of  day  find  what  it  is  especially  telling  you  at 
the  time. 

a)  It  may  be  disappearing  in  the  mist  or  emerging  into  sunshine 
after  rain. 

b )  It  may  be  sparkling  in  its  covering  of  new  green. 

c)  Perhaps  the  sun  by  the  aid  of  clouds  or  trees  has  livened  it 
with  shadow  pattern. 

d)  A  recent  plow  has  fashioned  orderly  rows  of  furroughs  across 
its  contour  curves. 

What  is  the  special  story  that  hill  has  to  tell  today? 

Study  the  bases  of  your  hills. 

Is  there  a  subtle  transition  into  foreground  or  a  definite  termination? 

Does  the  hue  and  value  in  the  color  change  as  hills  and  mountains 

recede  from  the  foreground? 
Remember  that  color  is  not  a  dormant  thing.    Catch  it  when  it  is 

saying  the  thing  you  like  best. 

Evaluating  the  Chad's  Work  to  Encourage  and  to  Stim- 
ulate Growth.  When  each  child's  art  product  was  expected 
to  be  as  nearly  like  a  model  as  his  ability  would  allow,  skill  in 
technique  naturally  was  the  chief  quality  to  be  evaluated. 
Today,  when  each  child  is  permitted  to  express  his  own  ideas, 
evaluation  has  become  increasingly  important;  it  includes 
consideration  of  idea,  composition,  coloring,  and  other  art 
principles. 

Although  art  educators  differ  somewhat  in  their  concepts 
and  methods  of  evaluating  art  work,  they  agree  that  a  great 
deal  of  harm  may  be  done  by  imposing  adult  standards  of 
realism  on  a  child's  work  in  criticizing  or  helping  him.  A 
child's  concept  of  what  is  real  and  desirable  may  be  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  an  adult.  For  example,  when  it  was  sug- 
gested to  a  small  girl  that  cows  were  never  purple  as  in  the 
figure  she  was  painting,  she  answered  earnestly,  "Yes,  but 
don't  you  wish  they  were?" 

Often  teachers,  through  thoughtful  questioning,  may  en- 
courage children  to  discover  a  flaw  in  balance,  line,  or  color, 
and  actively  decide  for  themselves  how  this  lack  may  be  cor- 
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rected.  Instead  of  saying,  "Mary,  your  picture  is  monotonous 
because  it  has  only  cool  colors;  add  a  dash  of  red/'  Mary  may 
be  led  to  see  what  the  picture  needs  to  give  it  contrast  and  to 
decide  for  herself  what  colors  might  be  added. 

A  teacher  should  not  of  course  change  a  child's  work.  In 
giving  guidance  the  teacher  may  make  suggestions  if  the 
child  has  no  ideas  of  his  own;  but  it  is  the  child's  privilege  to 
accept  or  reject  these  suggestions  or  to  find  a  quite  different 
solution  for  his  problem. 

Every  work  of  art  should  be  considered  not  only  for  its  art 
quality,  but  in  terms  of  the  individual  who  produced  it.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  child's  own  ideas  and  an  interpretation  of 
his  environment.  Like  everything  else  he  does,  the  pupil's  art 
work  gives  the  teacher  another  picture  of  his  abilities,  atti- 
tudes, and  total  personality.  The  teacher  should  be  even 
more  concerned  with  these  attitudes  and  with  personality  de- 
velopment than  with  the  improvement  of  art  techniques.  In 
evaluating  the  child's  work  these  questions  should  be  kept  in 
mind:  Is  this  boy  engaging  in  new  experiences?  Is  he  willing 
to  accept  and  to  give  helpful  suggestions  to  his  neighbors? 
Will  he  share  new  discoveries  with  others?  Is  he  developing 
habits  of  persistence,  thriftiness  in  the  use  of  materials,  and 
self-reliance? 

In  evaluating  the  child's  work  from  an  art  standpoint, 
teachers  should  be  able  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Does  the  picture  express  an  interesting  idea?   Is  it  original, 
free,  and  vigorous? 

2.  Is  there  a  point  to  the  picture? 

3.  Is  the  color  fresh  and  clear? 

4.  Is  there  a  dominant  interest? 

5.  Are  there  sufficient  subordinate  interests  to  bring  out  the 
dominant  interests? 

6.  Is  there  sufficient  dark  and  light  contrast? 

7.  Is  there  a  variety  of  sizes? 
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8.  Is  there  a  variety  of  textures? 

9.  Is  there  a  variety  of  color? 

10.  If  distance  is  shown,  how  has  the  child  achieved  it? 

a )  Through  diminishing  of  size? 

b )  Through  graying  of  color? 

c )  Through  lessening  of  detail? 

11.  Is  this  child  showing  growth  in  his  art  expression? 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  evaluating  the  child's  art  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  stimulate  growth  and  encourage  better 
personality  adjustments,  D'Amico  sums  up  the  modern  view- 
point in  this  way:  19 

The  ability  to  realize  and  evaluate  child  problems  is  one  of  the  most 
important  requirements  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should  know  and 
respect  child  standards  and  achievements.  Criticism  is  at  once  a  most 
potent  and  most  dangerous  'device  in  teaching.  One  word  may  destroy 
a  world  of  freedom  and  creative  teaching;  a  symbol  can  do  the  same. 
Criticism  must  therefore  be  used  with  sympathy  and  discretion,  but  it 
may  be  constructive  without  being  soft. 

D'Amico  also  warns  against  the  use  of  rewards  and  prizes, 
which  may  result  in  pernicious  practices  because  they  tend  to 
"confuse  the  aims  of  education."  Art  understandings  are  not 
always  visible,  so  both  the  child  and  the  teacher  should  be 
freed  from  the  feeling  that  showy  products  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  are  the  goal  in  art. 

Materials  and  Art  Media.  Art  materials  may  arouse  a  de- 
sire for  creative  expression  just  as  the  presence  of  food  stimu- 
lates an  appetite.  While  not  all  the  art  media  in  the  world 
will  make  a  creative  environment—that  depends  upon  how 
children  see,  feel,  and  think— ample  supplies  are  a  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

New  materials  are  constantly  being  developed  and  finding 
their  way  into  the  market.  These  materials  provide  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  media  when  compared  to  die  crayon-water 

19  D'Amico,  op.  cit.,  p.  6. 
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color  combination  to  which  most  adults  found  their  art  ex- 
pression limited  in  the  elementary  school. 

Hughes  Mearns  suggests  the  following  materials  for  pri- 
mary children:  20 

1.  Thick  enlarged  art  crayons 

2.  Large  pencils 

3.  Nonpoisonous  water  colors 

4.  Unprinted  newspaper  in  large  sheets,  bogus  and  manila 
drawing  paper 

5.  Large  common  paint  brushes 

6.  Camel's  hair  water  color  brushes 

7.  Small  paddles  and  sturdy  jars  for  mixing  paints 

8.  Easels  with  tray  for  paints 

9.  Aprons  for  protection  of  clothes 

Gregg  lists,  in  the  order  of  importance,  these  art  supplies 
for  the  rural  school,  cautioning,  however,  that  the  entire  list 
is  by  no  means  necessary: 21 

1.  Crayons— large  crayons,  six  colors  for  primary  grades.    Regular 
crayons,  eight  colors  for  intermediate  and  upper  grades. 

2.  Powder  Paint  or  Calcimine;  Brushes— long  handle— bristle  &". 

3.  Chalk.    Buy  it  in  large  stick  size.    If  you  can  afford  two  sizes, 
get  a  box  of  blackboard  size. 

4.  Water  Color.    One  No.  7  brush  comes  with  each  box;  buy 
enough  for  one  third  of  your  class.    If  you  can,  turn  in  these 
No.  7  brushes  for  No.  3  wash  brushes.    It  is  desirable  to  buy 
refills  of  color  for  these  boxes.    Your  old  dried  cakes  of  color  can 
be  saved  in  a  jar.    When  a  color  is  needed  for  some  reason  just 
pour  a  little  water  on  them.    When  you  have  sufficient  color, 
drain  jar  and  put  away  for  another  time. 

5.  Clay.    Clay  is  found  in  many  communities,  so  you  may  not  have 
to  buy  it. 

6.  Soap  or  Wood  for  carving 

20 Hughes  Mearns,  "Creative  Expression,"  Art  for  Todays  Child  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1935),  p.  18. 
21  Gregg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  158-59. 
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7.  Weaving  Materials 

Mop  yarn 

Hemp-twine 

Rags  (from  home) 

Cotton  roving 

Carpet  warp 

Even  the  lowly  corn  shuck  finds  its  way  into  rug  and  toy 

8.  Miscellaneous  Materials 

Glue  Thread 

Scissors  Needles 

Knives  Paper  punch 

Tape  Lettering  pens 

Erasers  India  ink 

Carving  tools  Paint  brush  2"  wide 

9.  Construction  Paper.    20"  x  26".    Heavy  cardboard  will  do  as 
well  for  construction  purposes,  and  one  should  not  have  to  buy 
what  little  is  needed.    Ask  the  corner  grocer  to  save  his  card- 
board for  you. 

10.  Papers 

a)  Unprinted  newspaper  for  powder  paint,  crayon,  and  chalk 

6)  Manila  or  buff  drawing  paper.    9"  x  12"  or  18"  x  24"  for 

chalk,  crayon,  and  mounting  pictures 
c)  White  drawing  paper.    9"  x  12"  or  18"  x  24"  for  chalk  and 

crayon 

d)  Gray  drawing  paper.     9"  x  12"  or  18"  x  24"  for  chalk, 

crayon,  mounting 

e)  Manila  wrapping  paper.    36"  roll—crayon  or  powder  paint 
used  for  long  panels,  or  friezes. 

/)  White  water  color  paper.    9"  x  12"  and  12"  x  18" 
g)  "Butcher's"  brown-paper  adhesive  tape  V  wide 
h)  Colored  paper,  assorted  packages.    12"  x  18"— for  all  kinds 
of  cut  work  and  mounting.    Keep  scraps  for  Christmas 
ornaments,  Easter  paper  flowers,  Mother's  Day  cards,  etc. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  only  a  few  essentials  are 
necessary  to  do  a  fine  piece  of  creative  teaching.  Given  in- 
genuity, the  teacher  can  help  the  children  improvise  many 
new  types  of  art  media.  For  helpful  suggestions  along  this 
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line  and  the  use  of  scrap  materials,  see  Art  Adventures  with 
Discarded  Materials  by  Evadna  K.  Perry.22 

Functional  Art:  Making  Art  a  Part  of  Life.  Too  often 
children's  art  experiences  have  been  limited  to  sketching  pic- 
tures with  crayolas  or  water-colors;  "art"  has  been  merely 
"making  a  picture,"  a  "subject"  taught  in  the  classroom,  not  a 
living  force  which  changes  life  by  integrating  art  and  art  prin- 
ciples into  its  daily  activities. 

To  be  really  successful,  the  teacher  must  teach  "art"  all  day 
long.  "Art"  must  be  evident  in  her  carefully  chosen  clothes, 
in  her  well-modulated  voice,  in  her  relationship  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  her  keen  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Art  principles  which  apply  merely  to  planning  a  picture 
have  been  used  only  in  a  limited  way;  children  should  learn 
how  to  apply  them  to  everyday  life  activities.  It  is  the  teach- 
er's responsibility  to  show  how  art  functions  in  planning  a 
garden,  setting  a  table,  choosing  suitable  clothing,  arranging 
an  exhibit  of  materials,  choosing  gifts  or  articles  for  home 
and  school,  selecting  and  arranging  furniture,  or  arranging 
flowers  attractively  in  suitable  containers .  Too  often  teachers 
have  assumed  that  art  principles  learned  abstractly  in  an  art 
period  will  be  judiciously  applied  in  other  situations.  This 
assumption  is  unjustified  in  many  cases;  there  may  be  no  real 
"transfer  of  learning"  unless  the  teacher  shows  the  children 
how  the  art  elements  occur  in  various  situations.  More  time 
should  be  spent  during  the  art  period  in  applying  art  to  func- 
tional experiences  which  will  carry  over  with  the  greatest  ease 
into  real  life  situations.  Learning  to  arrange  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet is  just  as  truly  an  art  experience  as  painting  a  picture; 
besides,  it  is  a  life  need  for  any  girl  or  woman  who  seeks  to 
make  her  home  environment  pleasing  artistically.  Teachers 
need  to  consider  this  whole  problem  carefully,  and  to  deter- 
mine ways  in  which  they  can  best  make  art  function  imme- 
diately as  a  part  of  everyday  living. 

22  Op.  cit. 
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The  Schoolroom  Environment:  How  Art  Plays  Its  Part.   As 

in  every  other  segment  of  the  physical  environment,  art 
should  have  an  important  role  in  determining  the  arrange- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  schoolroom.  If  art  is  to  be  lived, 
the  classroom  must  become  a  place  of  beauty.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  drab,  ugly  schoolrooms;  for  with  a  little  paint  and  dye 
and  a  week  or  two  of  enthusiastic,  enjoyable  activity,  any 
room  can  be  transformed  into  a  glowing  harmony  of  color. 
Certainly  living  in  harmonious  surroundings  which  give  daily 
contact  with  beauty  ought  to  produce  more  sensitiveness  to 
loveliness  than  an  academic  consideration  of  remote  art  ob- 
jects. In  the  schoolroom  itself  children  have  the  opportunity 
of  making  decisions  about  its  color  and  arrangement  and  to 
assume  responsibility  for  making  their  physical  surroundings 
more  attractive. 

If  the  art  expression  in  the  classroom  arrangement  and  dec- 
oration is  to  reach  a  satisfying  level,  the  following  points  must 
be  considered: 

A.  Room  Arrangement:  Furniture 

1.  Should  be  well  arranged—blocked  with  balance  in  re- 
gard to  color,  spacing,  etc. 

2.  Should  be  neat  and  orderly. 

3.  Should  be  restful— not  too  many  articles. 

4.  Should  be  functional— articles  grouped  together  which 
will  be  used  together. 

B.  Pictures 

1.  Should  be  hung  at  the  eye  level  of  the  child. 

2.  Should  not  be  crowded  into  too  small  a  space. 

3.  Should  be  selected  from  the  point  of  view  of  children 
in  the  room;  should  be  on  their  appreciation  level. 

4.  Should  be  kept  fresh  and  clean— changed  often. 

5.  Should  be  suitably  grouped;  children's  work  should  not 
be  grouped  with  that  of  a  commercial  artist. 

C.  Bulletin  Boards 

1.  Choose  material  carefully. 
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2.  Center  material  around  one  subject. 

3.  Cut  and  mount  evenly. 

4.  "Block"  the  design  in  the  shape  of  the  bulletin  board  to 
give  the  appearance  of  order. 

.    5.  Change  frequently. 

D.  Color  and  Decoration 

1.  Decide  upon  a  definite  color  scheme. 

2.  Avoid  exciting  colors  in  great  quantities. 

3.  Avoid  "cluttering/3 

4.  Keep  tables  and  bookcases  orderly  ?nd  interestingly 
decorated. 

5.  Have  at  least  one  "beauty"  spot  in  the  room— a  bouquet, 
a  beautiful  picture,  an  arrangement  of  autumn  leaves,  a 
quaint  pottery  figure,  etc. 

E.  The  Teacher 

1.  Should  be  an  "art"  teacher  all  day. 

2.  Should  have  artistic,  well-chosen  clothes. 

3.  Should  create  a  sense  of  beauty  in  all  things, 
a)  Her  voice 

fe)  Her  manners 

c)  Her  posture 

d )  Her  relationship  with  the  children 

Helping  Children  Enjoy  and  Appreciate  Art.23  No  one 
can  teach  appreciation,  but  it  is  possible  to  awaken  in  chil- 
dren strong  aesthetic  responses  by  helping  them  see  and  un- 
derstand things  which  are  fine  in  line,  beautiful  in  color,  and 
expressive  of  emotional  feeling.  By  becoming  aware  of 
beauty  through  experiences  in  the  schoolroom,  slowly  but 
surely  children  build  a  cultural  background  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  understanding  in  vision  and  tolerant  in 
judging  the  artistic  expressions  of  other  peoples  and  other 
ages. 

The  aim  of  art  appreciation  is  simple  and  direct:  to  bring 

23  Adapted  from  an  unpublished  paper,  "The  Teaching  of  Art  Apprecia- 
tion," prepared  by  Katherine  Porter,  Art  Supervisor  (Beverly  Hills,  Calif.: 
University  of  Southern  California,  1939). 
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to  the  child  the  opportunity  for  personal  experience  which 
will  develop  his  love  of  beauty  and  to  give  him  the  joy  that 
comes  with  aesthetic  awakening,  so  that  he  may  find  inspira- 
tion in  the  world  around  him  which  will  carry  him  joyously 
through  his  everyday  living. 

The  field  of  art  appreciation  is  rich  and  broad.  There  is 
the  beauty  that  is  found  out-of-doors,  in  mountains,  desert, 
and  sky;  the  beauty  that  man  has  created  in  making  himself 
comfortable  and  happy  in  his  home;  the  beauty  that  comes 
from  attractive  appearance;  the  beauty  that  industry  has 
developed  from  natural  resources;  the  beauty  to  be  found  in 
community  life  when  street  lights  make  a  pattern  at  night; 
and  the  beauty  that  the  vegetable  vendor  creates  when  he 
arranges  a  gorgeous  splash  of  color.  To  create  great  beauty 
may  be  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but  to  revere  and  respect 
beauty  is  the  privilege  of  all. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  methods  of  teaching  art  appreciation, 
modern  methods  present  a  happy  picture.  Most  of  us  remem- 
ber much  too  painfully  when  "art  appreciation"  consisted  of 
showing  tiny  prints  of  old  world  masterpieces  which,  for  the 
most  part,  were  entirely  remote  from  children's  interests  or 
level  of  appreciation.  A  certain  number  of  these  were  to  be 
studied  in  each  grade  each  month;  the  only  available  repro- 
ductions were  such  small,  miserably  poor  prints  that  they 
gave  a  totally  inaccurate  notion  of  the  original  paintings. 
The  "lesson"  usually  took  the  form  of  artificial  language  ex- 
pression into  which  genuine  enjoyment  of  aesthetic  quality 
was  rarely  able  to  filter.  The  unfortunate  outcomes  of  such 
education  can  be  found  in  the  unresponsive  attitudes  of  many 
present-day  adults  who  have  fallacious  notions  about  art  and 
its  meaning  and  whose  power  to  em'oy  beauty  seems  to  be  lost 
permanently.  It  has  been  literally  destroyed  by  so-called  "art 
appreciation"  lessons  in  the  schools  of  the  past.  Today  in- 
telligent teachers  realize  that  opportunities  for  living  with 
and  enjoying  beauty  extend  throughout  the  entire  school  day. 
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Instead  of  learning  lists  of  facts  about  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture,  art  appreciation  has  become 
a  matter  of  giving  the  individual  an  opportunity  to  develop 
his  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  beginning  with  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings. The  sources  of  materials  for  art  appreciation  in 
the  modern  schoolroom  are  infinitely  varied;  the  teaching 
method  employed  is  based  upon  active  experiencing  rather 
than  passive  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  young  learner. 
Together,  the  teacher  and  the  children  look  for  loveliness  and 
find  it  in  the  patterns  of  light  and  shadow  and  color  upon  the 
hills  or  mountains,  in  the  stretches  of  desert  or  sea,  in  the 
grouping  of  the  houseroofs,  or  in  the  dramatic,  glistening 
stacks  of  factories  and  storage  tanks.  They  find  it  in  the  lines 
of  growing  plants,  in  the  patterns  of  leaves,  and  in  the  delicate 
colors  of  desert  succulents.  They  discover  beauty  in  the 
color  or  design  of  nature  specimens  which  children  have 
brought  for  the  science  collection— in  rocks,  barks  of  trees, 
shells,  and  living  creatures.  They  apply  art  principles  when 
they  mount  nature  specimens  or  materials  on  charts,  when 
they  make  booklets,  or  when  they  measure  the  widths  of  mar- 
gins in  grouping  and  labeling  objects. 

They  find  beauty  in  the  relationships  of  color  and  shape  in 
book  covers,  boxes,  trays  for  working  materials,  and  all  other 
useful  articles  which  are  attractive  and  fine  in  design.  They 
study  it  when  they  endeavor  to  place  these  things,  with  care- 
ful consideration  of  art  relationships,  upon  the  tables,  desks, 
and  shelves.  They  find  beauty  and  learn  to  create  it  when 
they  arrange  foliage  for  the  schoolroom,  corridor,  or  office. 
They  are  increasing  beauty  and  their  own  appreciation  of  it 
when  they  select  just  the  right  bowl  for  some  sturdy  zinnias, 
hang  the  most  attractive  decorative  paper,  textile,  or  print  on 
the  wall,  or  select  the  most  appropriate  mat  for  the  table. 
They  enjoy  beauty  when  they  share  with  each  other  through 
verbal  pictures  their  individual  out-of -school  experiences  with 
things  of  loveliness. 
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The  Two  Types  of  Appreciation  Experiences.  There  are 
two  types  of  aesthetic  appreciation— silent  enjoyment,  beauti- 
ful in  its  restraint;  and  discussion,  inspiring  in  its  freedom.  In 
the  silent  lesson  the  joy  of  the  unexpected  greets  the  children 
as  they  enter  the  room  to  find  a  beautiful  arrangement  of 
flowers,  pottery,  toys,  or  books  awaiting  them.  Their  art  ob- 
jects may  be  placed  in  the  regular  "beauty  spot/'  or  in  some 
other  appropriate  part  of  the  room  where  the  children  may 
individually  discover  them.  A  responsive  child  will  often  ex- 
press his  pleasure  to  the  teacher  or,  being  interested,  ask  ques- 
tions. Sometimes  a  general  class  discussion  will  develop  out 
of  this  experience. 

Informal  presentation  of  new  materials  also  has  been  f ound 
to  be  an  aid  in  increasing  appreciation.  Small  children  like  to 
sit  close  to  the  teacher,  as  in  a  story  period,  so  they  can  see 
easily,  touch  with  reverent,  exploring  little  fingers,  ask  ques- 
tions, make  comments,  and  feel  the  touch  of  intimacy  which 
comes  from  close  contact  with  beauty. 

In  these  informal  discussions  the  teacher's  purpose  is  to 
awaken  aesthetic  emotions,  not  to  teach  biography,  history, 
or  dates,  and  not  to  "drill"  in  the  art  principles.  Yet,  describ- 
ing incidents  from  the  lives  of  artists  will  increase  understand- 
ing and  enjoyment  if  they  are  presented  in  an  interesting  way; 
likewise,  recognition  of  art  elements  in  the  work  of  artists  will 
make  them  more  understandable  if  it  is  casual  and  incidental 
to  the  mere  enjoyment  of  beauty. 

Art  materials  for  these  informal  discussions  should  be 
chosen  with  care.  Not  "just  anything  picked  up  in  a  hurry" 
will  do,  for  the  objective  of  the  lesson  cannot  be  achieved 
unless  the  materials  used  are  fine  in  line,  beautiful  in  color, 
interesting  in  texture  and  design.  In  making  her  selections 
the  teacher  will  consider  the  interest  and  age  level  of  the 
child.  Gone  forever  are  the  days  when  we  expected  seven- 
year-olds  to  be  charmed  with  the  Elgin  marbles,  Mona  Lisa, 
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or  Gobelin  tapestries;  their  interests  turn  naturally  to  dolls, 
automobiles,  and  fire  engines. 

Simple  but  descriptive  language  should  be  used  in  a  dis- 
cussion period.  The  manner  and  voice  of  the  teacher,  her 
handling  of  the  materials,  and  her  own  evident  appreciation 
of  them  will  greatly  influence  the  reactions  of  children,  for 
much  of  the  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  is  dependent 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  Certain  types  of  materials 
require  a  serious  approach,  but  most  of  the  materials  suitable 
for  elementary  children  have  about  them  a  spontaneous  spirit 
of  joy  and  gayety  which  should  be  echoed  in  the  teacher's 
manner. 

Children  enjoy  the  dramatic;  so  the  clever  teacher  ar- 
ranges "surprises."  By  wrapping  some  of  the  materials  she 
stimulates  interest  and  curiosity;  interest  never  flags  when  a 
surprise  may  come  at  any  moment.  Wrappings  must  be  at- 
tractive, of  course.  Such  an  incongruity  as  a  beautiful  Japa- 
nese kimono  emerging  from  an  old  newspaper  breaks  into  the 
mood  of  appreciation  as  discordantly  as  a  wrong  note  in  a 
beautiful  harmony.  The  teacher  times  the  discussion  period 
carefully,  realizing  that  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  but  not 
for  longer,  little  people  can  keep  their  interest  on  tiptoe. 
Through  her  voice  inflections,  her  hand  movements,  her 
choice  of  words,  her  manner,  her  utilization  of  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities, she  reaches  a  climax  that  holds  the  children  en- 
thralled. What  the  teacher  says  will  be  long  remembered;  for 
things  so  pleasurably  learned  are  seldom  forgotten. 

Summary.  America  has  awakened  to  art.  There  is  a  new 
depth  and  breadth  to  American  art  which  identifies  it  with  the 
life  of  the  average  man.  Paralleling  this  new  interpretation 
of  art  as  a  vital  part  of  life's  work  and  play  experiences,  there 
has  arisen  a  new  conception  of  the  purpose  of  creative  art 
endeavor  in  the  schools.  No  longer  do  elementary  schools 
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feel  that  their  chief  art  objective  is  to  make  children  artists 
in  the  traditional  sense;  rather  they  propose  to  make  art  a 
vital  instrument  of  culture,  which  increases  man's  inner  ad- 
justment to  his  environment  by  giving  opportunities  for  crea- 
tive expression  and  releasing  him  from  the  tensions  engen- 
dered by  standardization. 

In  harmony  with  these  new  objectives,,  the  present-day 
teacher  of  art  finds  herself  freed  from  many  shibboleths  of 
the  past.  She  need  not  be  an  artist  in  the  sense  of  being  able 
to  produce  sketches  and  canvases;  instead,  she  provides  ex- 
periences which  stimulate  the  desire  to  create,  introduces  new 
materials  and  media  of  expression,  and  helps  children  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  harmony  in  line,  color,  and  special  relation- 
ships. Recognizing  that  perfection  is  rare,  the  teacher  en- 
courages sincere  attempts  to  interpret  life,  preventing  dis- 
couragement by  helpful  suggestions  concerning  known  art 
techniques.  Always  she  aims  for  improvement  in  the  person- 
ality adjustment  of  the  child,  not  for  mere  growth  in  technical 
skill. 

Art  appreciation  also  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
present-day  art  program.  It  is  built  upon  a  firm  foundation 
of  creative  experience  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  possible 
to  awaken  in  children  strong  aesthetic  responses.  These  art 
responses  are  conditioned  by  the  myriad  activities  of  every- 
day life  in  which  art  judgments  must  be  made.  Which  vase 
shall  we  choose  for  these  cut  flowers?  Which  necktie  shall  we 
wear?  These  questions  arise  more  frequently  and  require  a 
more  immediately  personal  response  than  problems  which 
involve  the  biographies  of  Van  Gogh  or  Raphael.  Therefore, 
wise  teachers  are  beginning  to  interpret  art  appreciations 
and  judgments  in  terms  of  life's  choices. 

Thus  in  the  modern  classroom  art  has  become  a  real  part  of 
everyday-  living.  Every  waking  moment  is  filled  with  aes- 
thetic appreciation  of  one  type  or  another.  Creating  beauty 
and  enjoying  beauty  have  become  the  essential  complements 
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to  most  activities  of  life;  so  teachers  give  children  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  the  processes  of  creation  and  to  express 
their  aesthetic  appreciation  either  by  glowing  silence  or  joy- 
ous words.  By  these  techniques  they  hope  to  make  art  the 
child's  constant  companion  throughout  life. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Explain  the  new  interpretation  of  the  purposes  of  creative  art 
endeavor  in  the  schools. 

2.  To  what  extent  should  art  become  integrated  with  other  school 
subjects?   What  are  the  advantages  and  dangers  in  this  inte- 
gration? 

3.  Read  again  the  art  unit  described  in  Chapter  4.   What  other 
subject  fields  contribute  informational  materials  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  unit? 

4.  Analyze  several  compositions  of  outstanding  artists  to  see  how 
they  have  applied  the  basic  art  principles.   Do  the  same  thing 
for  children's  work.   Where  do  the  children  need  help? 

5.  Show  how  creative  art,  like  writing  and  music,  has  its  roots  in 
a  background  of  experience.    How  does  the  successful  teacher 
build  this  background?   Give  a  specific  example. 

6.  How  can  children  be  encouraged  to  evaluate  and  improve  their 
art  work?   What  are  the  particular  dangers  at  this  stage? 

7.  Become  familiar  with  the  various  art  media  which  children  use. 
Collect  samples  of  children's  work  with  water  colors,  crayon, 
clay,  etc. 

8.  Make  a  list  of  everyday  life  activities  in  which  art  functions. 
Show  how  children  can  be  helped  to  apply  art  principles  in 
meeting  these  situations  effectively. 
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DRAMATIC  PLAY:  MORE  FUN  AND 
BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  THROUGH 
MAKE-BELIEVE 


<el  AM  so  NERVOUS,"  said  Mary's  mother,  who  was  on  her  way 
with  a  friend  to  attend  a  classroom  program  in  which  Mary 
was  to  participate.  "Mary  is  taking  the  part  o£  the  mother  in 
a  play.  When  I  asked  her  to  say  her  lines  before  she  went 
to  school  this  morning,  she  didn't  seem  to  have  them  mem- 
orized. I  hope  she  won't  forget  and  be  embarrassed." 

When  Mary's  mother  saw  her  live  through  a  day  at  a  Span- 
ish rancho,  she  was  amazed  at  Mary's  poise  and  ability.  She 
helped  with  the  breakfast,  admonished  her  children  ,to  re- 
member their  manners,  and  questioned  the  men  about  their 
plans  for  a  rodeo.  Mary  expressed  herself  clearly  and  well. 
Although  she  had  not  memorized  set  speeches,  her  actions 
showed  that  she  had  thought  through  the  sequence  carefully 
beforehand;  neither  were  there  any  embarrassing  silences 
when  she  groped  for  something  to  say. 

To  Mary's  mother  the  experience  was  enlightening;  she 
had  always  thought  of  children's  plays  as  teacher-directed 
performances  in  which  the  children  recited  adult-planned 
•dialogue  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience.  Now  she  began  to 
see  new  possibilities  for  the  "playing  in  school,"  which  she 
and  some  of  her  friends  had  discussed  and  questioned  at  a 
recent  bridge  party. 

Concurrently  with  many  other  changes  in  the  educational 
program  for  children,  there  has  developed  a  new  type  of 
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drama  in  the  elementary  school.  Gone  are  the  stereotyped 
plays;  their  place  has  been  taken  by  informal  play  experi- 
ences which  prvoide  many  opportunities  for  child  growth  and 
development.  Dramatic  play,  not  mere  play,  has  become  the 
preferred  method. 

What  Is  Dramatic  Play?  One  has  only  to  observe  child- 
living  to  discover  that  all  normal  boys  and  girls  learn  happily 
and  abundantly  through  free  play.  Play  is  a  natural,  child- 
like reaction;  to  the  little  child  the  play  world  is  a  real  world 
which  absorbs  his  wholehearted  interest  and  is  highly  satisfy- 
ing. 

All  aboard!   All  aboard! 

Ding  dong!   Ding  dong! 

Toot!   Toot! 

Choo Choo Choo 

Billy,  the  conductor,  gives  a  warning  call  to  all  the  passengers  as 
his  train  pulls  out  of  the  station;  Frank,  the  engineer,  makes  the 
sound  effects  and  shovels  in  the  coal.  The  engine  is  made  only  of 
the  large  construction  blocks  which  the  kindergarten  supplied,  but 
it  chugs  in  the  children's  imaginations  along  its  wooden  tracks. 
Both  Billy  and  Frank  must  have  seen  a  real  railroad  because  their 
train  has  headlights,  a  coal  car,  and  a  bell. 

Then  there  is  Martin  in  the  first  grade  room— Martin  and  his 
inevitable*  trucks.  Every  day  Martin  carries  a  toy  truck  to  school, 
not  always  the  same  one— sometimes  it  is  a  small,  red  tow-truck 
and  sometimes  a  big,  blue  dump  truck.  He  delights  in  telling  all 
about  them— their  work  and  their  parts— he  enjoys  steering  them 
around  the  play  city,  supplying  the  sound  effects  himself.  When- 
ever it  is  Martin's  turn  to  paint  at  the  easel,  he  "makes  a  truck"; 
and  at  construction  time,  he  builds  a  truck  with  either  the  small  or 
the  large  blocks.  Why  this  strong  attraction  to  trucks?  "My 
daddy  is  a  truck  driver,"  says  Martin,  proudly.  Though  only  six 
years  of  age,  Martin  is  already  planning  to  be  a  truck  driver  like 
his  father. 

Over  and  over  again  we  see  how  children  identify  them- 
selves with  their  environment  through  their  free  play,  repro- 
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during  in  this  activity  interesting  phases  of  their  experience. 
They  play  house,  school,  store,  policeman,  and  fireman. 
They  make  mud  pies  and  sell  them  to  imaginary  customers 
from  their  bakery  shop.  They  play  train,  cowboys,  robbers, 
postman,  airplanes— whatever  experience  is  most  vital  at  the 
moment. 

This  undirected,  unguided  experience  is  free  play.  Some 
free  play  has  educative  value;  some  is  good;  some  may  be 
actually  harmful  for  children;  but  all  of  it  fascinates  them. 
It  is  from  this  natural  interest  in  free  play  that  worth-while 
dramatic  play  may  emerge.  Through  the  wise  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  children  are  encouraged  to  play  the  things  which 
clarify  their  concepts  and  understandings  and  give  them 
wholesome  insights.  The  teacher  encourages  the  kind  of 
play  which  interprets  the  worth-while  activities  of  the  society 
in  which  the  child  lives.  She  sees  that  it  becomes  a  growing 
experience,  based  at  first  on  the  interests  and  knowledge  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  child,  but  leading  on  to  further  inter- 
ests and  knowledge. 

Thus  dramatic  play  differs  from  the  free  play  of  children, 
particularly  in  its  teacher  guidance.  Although  it  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  some  type  of  discussion,  dramatic  play  does  not  lose 
its  spontaneous,  childlike  quality  or  become  formalized  to 
conform  to  a  set  teacher  pattern.  Sometimes  incidents  in 
dramatic  play  are  repeated  by  the  children  themselves  until 
they  develop  into  a  more  or  less  organized  pattern  of  events 
which  has  audience  appeal.  But  no  matter  how  much  like  a 
real  play  it  becomes,  it  still  keeps  that  flexibility  of  expression, 
without  set  speeches,  that  characterizes  all  dramatic  play. 

What  Are  the  Values  of  Dramatic  Play?  The  modern 
school  has  come  to  realize  that  inner  values  are  as  essential 
as  objective  results.  Any  process,  therefore,  which  aids  the 
child  in  becoming  a  better  adjusted  social  being  has  a  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  school  program.  Can  dramatic  play  do 
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this?    Let  us  list  briefly  some  of  the  possible  values  of  dra- 
matic play  when  it  is  well  organized  and  directed. 

Dramatic  play  gives  the  child  opportunity  to  organize  and 
unify  the  knowledge  he  has  about  a  given  social  experience. 
Lee  and  Lee  describe  this  process  as  follows :  * 

As  he  interprets  a  person  in  a  certain  situation,  he  unifies  all  he 
knows  about  that  situation  and  the  way  the  person  would  react  to  it, 
so  that  he  may  adequately  interpret  it.  Organization  and  interpreta- 
tion in  light  of  his  understanding  furnish  a  basis  for  corrections  of  his 
ideas  where  needed  and  also  a  vital  motivating  factor  for  further  learn- 
ing, so  that  he  may  carry  this  character  farther  and  into  other  situations. 
Play  furnishes  an  excellent  learning  situation  for  it  brings  information 
into  a  most  meaningful  situation  and  relates  it  in  a  unified  whole. 

Dramatic  play  fosters  a  natural  situation  in  which  each 
child  may  develop  and  express  his  emotions.  It  offers  a  broad 
field  and  outlet  for  creative  thinking  and  expression.  One 
little  child  was  observed,  as  he  sailed  his  toy  airplane  toward 
the  landing  field,  saying  to  himself, 

"Whirr,  whirr,  whirr, 
Whirr,  whirr,  whirr, 
I'll  take  you  down 
I'll  take  you  down 
111  take  you  down  to  the  field. 
Whirr,  whirr,  whirr." 

Dramatic  play  helps  in  the  socialization  of  the  child  and  in 
the  improvement  of  personality  difficulties.  The  shy  child 
gains  self-confidence  through  satisfying  play  with  others. 
This  was  very  evident  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  twins  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  had  refused  to  take  part  in  any  activi- 
ties. As  time  went  on,  one  of  them  asked  to  be  the  little  boy 
in  the  play  corner;  then  the  other  one  wanted  to  play,  too. 
Gradually  these  children  lost  their  shyness  and  became  nat- 
ural. Often  the  unsocial  child  learns  teamwork  in  playing 

1 J.  M.  Lee  and  D.  M.  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum  (2d  ed.;  New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  632. 
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and  planning  with  other  children;  the  gifted  child  finds  a  real 
challenge  in  locating  necessary  scientific  information  to  make 
the  play  accurate  in  incident;  the  average  child  gains  good 
social  attitudes  and  poise. 

Dramatic  play  capitalizes  upon  the  relationship  between 
interest  and  learning.  When  based  on  accurate  and  valuable 
materials,  it  may  provide  for  worthwhile  repetition  in  a  social 
situation.  For  example,  through  dramatic  play  in  a  store  chil- 
dren develop  number  concepts.  In  a  primary  room  the  fol- 
lowing experience  was  observed: 

Child  customer:  "Good  morning." 

Storekeeper:  "Good  morning.  What  would  you  like  today?" 
Child  customer:  "I  want  some  lettuce  and  a  bunch  of  carrots." 
Storekeeper,  looking  at  a  price  list  chart:  "The  lettuce  is  5  cents 

and  the  bunch  of  carrots  is  3  cents.    That  will  be  8  cents/* 
Child  customer,  taking  papier-m&che  objects  and  giving  the 

storekeeper  10  cents  in  play  money:  "Thank  you." 
Storekeeper:  "Here  is  the  2  cents  change." 

Dramatic  play  measures  up  to  sound  psychological  princi- 
ples through  varied  sensory  appeal— visual,  auditory,  and 
tactual.  It  provides  excellent  opportunity  for  both  oral  lan- 
guage development  and  speech  improvement.  It  encourages 
written  expression  when  signs  and  labels  are  needed  in  stage 
settings.  Art  work  gains  new  meaning  when  scenery  and 
costumes  are  required.  Reading  is  stimulated  when  the  play 
opens  up  new  fields  of  exploration  or  discloses  a  lack  of  in- 
formation which  can  be  corrected  through  research.  Since 
dramatic  play  has  so  many  values  and  is  so  well  adapted  to  the 
elementary  school,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  gaining  in 
popularity  as  an  approach  to  the  curriculum.  In  school  as 
well  as  in  the  theater,  "the  play's  the  thing!" 

Dramatic  Play  for  All  Grades,  In  the  lower  grades— the 
kindergarten,  first,  and  second—dramatic  play  emerges  quite 
naturally  and  is  usually  introduced  by  the  children  them- 
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selves.  Generally  it  develops  during  a  free  play  period,  and 
all  the  children  need  is  a  rich  background,  a  few  properties, 
and  their  own  vivid  imaginations  to  start  their  "play." 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  glanced  into  the  classroom  of  the 
seven-year-old  children  and  saw  them  in  groups  about  the 
room.  Some  were  painting,  some  modeling  clay  figures,  some 
reading,  and  others  playing  on  stage-a  platform  furnished 
with  curtains  and  simple  home-made  furniture.  One  little 
girl  was  sweeping  the  stage,  and  the  others  were  putting 
things  in  order.  Some  of  the  boys  became  interested  and 
wandered  over  to  the  group.  They  asked  what  was  going 
on,  and  before  we  realized  it,  the  group  was  playing  house. 
They  decided  who  would  take  certain  parts— the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  children— and  started  to  play  a  typical  scene 
from  their  actual  home  lives.  The  plot  unfolded  as  chance 
determined,  but  each  little  one,  even  the  "mousiest,"  became 
an  eager  participant.  When  this  activity  had  worn  off,  a 
small  boy  came  running  toward  the  class  with  a  book  in  his 
hand.  He  had  read  a  story  which  he  wanted  "acted  out." 
He  related  the  story  to  his  classmates  and  the  others  started 
to  take  the  parts  they  liked;  thus  a  new  play  was  born. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  children  seem  to  need  more  help 
and  more  guidance  from  the  teacher.  As  they  become  older, 
dramatic  play  moves  toward  more  conscious  dramatic  forms, 
and  children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  disconnected  chain 
of  incidents  more  or  less  dictated  by  chance.  At  this  age  the 
child's  need  for  an  emotional  release  through  creative  dra- 
matics is  no  less  intense;  the  dramatic  materials  and  approach 
must  be  different.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  dramatic  experi- 
ences for  older  children,  one  writer  has  said:  2 

Valuable  as  it  is  in  all  the  grades,  it  can  be  of  really  significant  serv- 
ice in  solving  the  problems  of  this  most  difficult  time  in  a  child's  life. 
Adolescence  is  a  highly  emotional  period—a  period  when  the  child  caw 

2  Winifred  Ward,  Creative  Dramatics  (New  York:  Appleton-Centur?* 
Crofts,  Ine.,  1930),  pp.  9-11. 
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scarcely  repress  his  feelings,  yet  is  ashamed  to  give  vent  to  them.  In- 
trospective and  oversensitive,  he  often  becomes  morbid  from  living  with 
his  own  unhealthy  thoughts.  Creative  dramatics  gives  him  a  whole- 
some outlet  for  his  emotions.  According  to  the  theory  of  Aristotle,  it 
serves  as  a  sort  of  Katharsis,  or  purging  of  emotion.  Without  fear  of 
ridicule  he  can  express  his  feelings  in  one  vivid  experience  after  an- 
other. They  are  vicarious  experiences,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  real 
enough  to  afford  him  much  genuine  satisfaction. . .  . 

Psychology  and  experience  tell  us  that  the  adolescent  is  a  highly 
idealistic  period.  At  no  other  time,  probably,  is  there  so  great  an  op- 
portunity for  the  school  to  build  fine  attitudes  and  appreciations,  to  in- 
spire children  with  a  love  for  high  standards  and  ideals.  Now,  the  ma- 
terial and  methods  used  in  creative  dramatics,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
actions  and  their  effects,  are  such  as  to  afford  a  unique  opportunity  for 
character  building,  and  a  teacher  of  personality  and  ideals  will  find  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  the  subject  offers  for  the 
education  of  the  junior  high  school  pupil.  Without  a  suggestion  of 
preaching,  without  so  much  as  a  reference  to  ethics,  the  dramatic  lesson 
vitalizes  the  gentleness  and  chivalry  of  Arthur,  the  self-reliance  of 
Ulysses,  the  loyalty  and  good  sportsmanship  of  Robin  Hood,  and  the 
courage  of  the  lass  who  traveled  east  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon. 

Organizing  the  Play  Period.  With  35  to  40  children  in 
the  classroom,  careful  organizing  and  planning  is  necessary  if 
everyone  is  to  profit  from  a  dramatic  play  period.  Sometimes 
a  small  group  of  children  may  play  quietly  in  the  market, 
boat,  or  house  while  others  continue  with  their  reading  group, 
their  research  work,  or  the  like.  This  is  a  very  natural  situa- 
tion; for  dramatic  play  at  its  best  does  not  require  an  audience 
in  order  to  promote  desirable  learnings.  However,  there  are 
times,  particularly  at  the  period  that  dramatic  play  is  being 
initiated,  when  it  is  profitable  for  part  of  the  class  to  partici- 
pate actively  while  the  rest  observe  and  make  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  play.  At  such  times  careful 
planning  should  precede  the  actual  playing;  such  items  as 
these  should  be  discussed: 

1.  Where  the  action  takes  place 

2.  When  the  action  takes  place:  season,  time  of  day,  etc. 
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3.  What  characters  are  needed:  mother,  father,  children,  etc. 

4.  What  will  happen:  What  would  the  mother  be  likely  to  be 
doing?   What  would  she  talk  about?  Etc. 

5.  What  is  needed  for  playing:  baskets,  shawls,  hats,  etc. 

6.  What  parts  of  the  room  shall  be  used  for  play:  location  of 
market,  garden,  house,  etc. 

In  one  fifth  grade  class  where  the  children  were  dramatiz- 
ing the  life  among  the  fishermen  at  Fish  Harbor  (Los  An- 
geles), these  plans  were  written  on  the  board.  Previously 
die  children  had  gone  on  an  excursion  to  San  Pedro  harbor 
and  Fish  Harbor  to  see  the  fishermen  at  work,  to  observe  their 
homes,  their  ships,  and  the  like. 

We  will  play  the  work  day  of  the  fisherman, 
Morning 
Evening 

Some  things  to  talk  about: 

1.  Nets 

2.  Fishing  trips 

3.  Canneries 

4.  Life  in  Fish  Harbor 

5.  Food 

6.  Things  one  would  see  on  a  fishing  trip 

7.  Sports  and  games 

It  was  decided  that  the  class  should  be  divided  into  two 
groups  with  one  portraying  the  morning  happenings  in  a  fish- 
erman's family  and  the  other  the  evening  events.  In  the  dra- 
matic play  which  followed,  these  incidents  were  dramatized. 

Playing  Morning.  The  members  of  the  fisherman's  family  arose 
from  bed  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  mother  prepared  the 
breakfast;  the  father  awakened  the  children;  they  all  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  Here  questions  were  asked  about  the  trip  of  the  day, 
the  expected  catch,  where  the  catch  might  be  made,  the  kind  and 
size  of  the  boat  with  which  the  trip  would  be  made.  The  men  left 
For  work,  and  the  children  left  for  school. 
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There  was  a  brief  critique  of  the  play;  questions  were  asked  by 
both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils;  actions  of  the  players  were  evalu- 
ated. 

Playing  Evening.  In  this  group  a  girl  told  her  mother  that 
supper  was  ready;  the  fishermen  returned  and  told  about  their 
catch.  The  conversation  was  concerned  with  the  work  at  the  can- 
nery, costumes  worn  there,  sanitation,  etc.  The  children  oblig- 
ingly offered  to  wash  the  dishes.  After  supper  the  children  asked 
for  the  "funnies,"  They  discussed  the  next  fishing  trip  which  was 
to  be  in  the  "Senator"  and  which  was  to  last  for  a  month. 

This  group  displayed  more  naturalness  and  more  versatil- 
ity than  the  first  group.  There  was  more  action  and  better 
thinking.  However,  other  things  to  talk  about  were  sug- 
gested and  added  to  the  list  as  given  above. 

As  a  result  of  planning,  dramatizing,  and  evaluating  the 
children's  play,  good  work  criteria  were  developed.  Because 
of  this  experience,  play  events  which  had  no  audience  situa- 
tion improved  noticeably  in  this  classroom. 

Using  a  Story  to  Initiate  Dramatic  Play.  Sometimes  teach- 
ers encourage  children  to  experiment  in  dramatics  by  intro- 
ducing an  interesting  story  around  which  they  can  weave 
their  play  experiences.  This  technique  is  particularly  suc- 
cessful with  older  children  who  have  had  no  previous  school 
experience  with  dramatic  play.  In  such  instances  the  definite 
plot  of  the  story  gives  them  a  raft  to  which  they  may  cling; 
less  originality  and  ingenuity  is  required  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  play's  development.  As  the  children  gain  confidence 
they  improvise,  change  the  play,  and  may  eventually  discard 
it  altogether. 

This  technique  was  used  by  a  fourth  grade  teacher  who 
read  two  stories  about  Mexico,  The  children  voted  and 
chose  to  play  "Pedro  Goes  to  the  Market."  Then  the  teacher 
reread  the  story  while  the  children  listened  intently,  knowing 
that  they  were  going  to  play  it. 
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After  this,  the  play  was  the  children's  problem.   They  sug- 
gested an  outline,  which  the  teacher  wrote  on  the  board: 

4.  At  the  Market 
The  burro  is 

tied  up 
They  pile 

tomatoes 
Mother  goes 

to  sleep 


1.  The  People     2. 
Pedro 

The  Places 
Pink  House 

3.  What  to  Do    < 
Mother  calls 

Maria 

Blue  House 

Pedro 

Rooster 
Mother 

Dusty  Road 
The  Market 

Pedro  dresses 
Feeds  burro 

Maria's 

Goes  to 

Mother 

Maria's 

Burro 

Walks  to 

Heladas  Man 

market 

The  Buyer 
Goatman 

Maria  and 
others  join 
them 

While  this  outline  was  being  made  the  teacher  showed  the 
children  the  need  for  democratic  action  and  careful  thinking 
in  such  a  group  situation.  Democracy  was  stressed  by  sub- 
mitting each  child's  suggestions  for  the  class  approval  before 
they  were  accepted.  "What  does  the  class  think  of  that?" 
became  the  watchword;  this  question  also  stimulated  careful 
thinking  because  of  the  need  to  pass  judgment.  All  the  chil- 
dren were  made  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  share 
their  ideas  and  suggestions  by  the  teacher's  appreciation  of 
their  contributions. 

Next  the  pupils  chose  players,  who  in  turn  went  to  the 
storeroom  for  their  own  stage  properties,  which  incidentally 
were  scarce,  consisting  of  only  a  dishpan  and  a  rope.  After 
the  players  had  chosen  locations  in  the  room  for  the  home  of 
Pedro  and  the  Market  place,  they  took  their  places  and  started 
the  play.  About  twelve  children  took  part,  while  the  others 
sat  back  longing  to  get  in  the  play  but  being  too  timid  to  join 
the  group.  Judged  by  adult  criteria  the  play  itself  was  not 
too  successful,  for  the  conversation  was  stilted  and  scarce 
with  much  whispered  prompting  from  the  audience.  All 
these  difficulties  showed  the  necessity  for  the  careful  evalua- 
tion which  was  to  follow.  The  teacher  had  stepped  out  of  the 
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picture  and  was  sitting  quietly  in  the  background  taking 
notes  to  guide  her  in  this  evaluation  period. 

Building  Better  Standards  of  Work  Through  Evaluation. 

The  evaluation  period  following  dramatic  play  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  experiences  connected  with  dramatization. 
When  the  entire  class  is  brought  together  to  form  a  discus- 
sion group,  both  the  children  and  the  teacher  can  make  sug- 
gestions for  improving  their  play,  discuss  problems,  and  ask 
questions.  Only  through  careful  evaluation  can  children  im- 
prove their  production  and  build  high  standards  for  dramati- 
zation. However,  teachers  should  stress  the  point  that  all 
criticisms  should  be  constructive,  for  criticism  needs  careful 
guidance  and  cultivation.  In  the  hands  of  thoughtless  chil- 
dren criticism  may  become  a  dangerous  weapon  destructive 
to  the  ego  of  self-conscious,  inhibited  players.  "What  did 
you  like  about  our  play?"  should  always  be  asked  first. 

A  well-organized  evaluation  period  usually  opens  up  new 
avenues  for  exploration,  shows  children  the  need  for  further 
reading,  and  suggests  stage  properties  which  should  be  made 
during  a  construction  period.  For  example,  the  evaluation 
period  following  the  dramatization  of  Pedro's  trip  to  the  mar- 
ket ran  something  like  this: 

Teacher:  "Was  it  fun— playing?"  "What  did  you  like  about 

playing  market?" 

John:  "It  was  fun  selling  pottery  and  shoes/' 
Teacher:  "One  boy  sold  shoes  for  ten  dollars." 
Robert:  "He  means  pesos.'* 
Teacher:  "Is  that  too  much  money?"  "How  much  is  a  peso 

worth?" 

The  children  were  not  able  to  answer  this  question;  so  it  was 
added  to  the  question  list  on  the  blackboard  to  be  answered  from 
their  reading. 

Teacher:  "What  about  that  untidy  corner?  Should  playthings 
be  left  like  that?  Should  we  always  put  things  away  when 
we  get  through  with  them?" 
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The  children  agreed  that  they  had  been  careless. 

Then  the  teacher  talked  about  things  that  happened  in  the  play. 
Some  children  left  the  market  without  any  reason;  some  voices 
were  not  loud  enough  for  others  to  hear.  They  agreed  that  the 
players  should  speak  more  clearly;  so  she  wrote  on  the  board,  "Talk 
clearly." 

Teacher:  "What  kind  of  day  was  it?" 

Class:  "Sunny—hot." 

Teacher:  "Did  we  need  shade?" 

The  class  decided  to  make  Mexican  sun-shades. 

Teacher:  "Where  can  we  find  out  how  to  make  them?" 
Class:  "In books." 

Teacher:  "What  did  you  think  was  the  highlight  of  the  play?" 
Child :  "The  burro."  ( The  burro  had  kicked  very  realistically. ) 
Teacher:  "Did  you  see  a  woman  in  the  market  this  morning 
wearing  a  dainty  white  dress  with  pink  flowers?   Do  Mexi- 
can women  dress  like  that?" 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  children  said  that  Mexican 
women  wear  skirts  and  rebosos,  men  wear  serapes,  and  boys  wear 
ponchos. 

Teacher:  "Were  there  other  things  you  needed  this  morning?" 
Class :    "Sombreros"  -  "Pottery"  -  "More   toys"  -  "Guitars"  - 
"Mobs  for  the  market  place"  —  "Serapes"  —  "Tomatoes." 

To  find  out  what  these  articles  were  like,  more  reading  and  care- 
ful study  of  pictures  were  suggested. 

Teacher:  ^Basket-man,  why  did  you  go  home?  Do  Mexican 
market  men  do  that?  Would  you  like  a  story  telling  you 
all  about  a  market  day?  Where  would  we  find  this  informa- 
tion? Could  we  use  our  index  to  find  out?" 

"We  didn't  look  like  Mexicans,"  said  the  children. 

The  teacher  asked,  "Why?" 

"Mexicans  are  browner,"  they  answered. 

"Why?"  asked  the  teacher. 

Someone  suggested  that  Mexico  was  hot;  but  as  this  answer  did 
not  satisfy  everyone,  the  question  "Why  are  Mexicans  brown?"  was 
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added  to  the  list.   It  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  people 
and  climatic  conditions  of  Mexico. 

The  "leading-on-ness"  of  a  good  evaluation  period  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  events  which  followed  this  first  evaluation 
period.  The  children  had  seen  certain  needs,  so  the  next 
logical  step  was  to  meet  them.  Because  they  had  suggested 
the  need  for  pottery  to  be  used  in  their  market  scene,  the 
teacher  took  them  on  a  trip  to  a  pottery  factory  to  learn  how 
pottery  is  made.  Fortunately,  there  are  pottery  factories  in 
and  near  Los  Angeles,  where  the  children  lived.  The  factory 
chosen  was  not  a  modern  efficient  one,  but  a  small  home  fac- 
tory run  by  Pablo,  a  real  Mexican.  The  teacher  prepared  the 
children  for  their  excursion  by  telling  them  a  whimsical  story 
about  Pablo,  with  his  flashing  white  teeth,  brown  face,  and 
beautiful  manners.  The  children's  curiosity  was  aroused; 
they  very  much  wanted  to  know  Pablo. 

Before  the  trip  these  questions  were  asked  and  outlined  on  the 
board: 

1.  Why  do  we  want  to  go? 

2.  What  shall  we  look  for?    (Clay,  molds,  kilns) 

3.  How  is  pottery  made? 

Finally,  the  children  set  up  behavior  standards.  The  teacher 
accepted  their  suggestions,  thereby  seeming  to  throw  the  complete 
responsibility  for  the  trip  upon  them.  The  children  decided  how 
they  should  act  on  their  way  to  the  bus,  on  the  bus  itself,  and  at  the 
factory. 

Pablo  was  delighted  to  show  them  his  work.  From  him  the 
children  learned  about  a  kiln,  why  and  how  pottery  was  fired,  why 
Mexicans  made  so  much  pottery,  and,  most  important  of  all,  that 
Mexicans  were  just  as  interesting  as  Americans.  After  the  excur- 
sion the  children  came  back  anxious  to  make  pottery  and  other 
things  which  would  make  their  dramatization  more  interesting. 
They  were  ready  to  start  their  construction  periods,  for  they  real- 
ized that  it  is  difficult  to  bargain  properly  over  imaginary  property 
in  the  market  place. 
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Stage  Properties  May  Be  Simple.  In  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed the  children  began  to  make  the  following  articles  for 
their  play:  shirts,  serapes,  ponchos,  rebosos,  guitars,  pottery, 
and  a  painted  wall-hanging  to  be  used  as  a  background  for 
dramatic  play.  In  making  these  articles,  the  children  had 
many  opportunities  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  clarify 
their  ideas  about  the  way  these  things  were  made  in  Mexico 
and  how  the  Mexican  people  used  them. 

For  example,  one  day  Robert  presented  his  serape,  which  was 
made  of  monk's  cloth,  for  suggestions  and  criticisms  from  the  class. 
He  had  crayoned  various  colored  stripes  at  the  ends  and  on  both 
sides.  On  one  side  he  had  crayoned  a  design  in  the  center.  The 
group  felt  that  coloring  the  design  on  both  sides  would  make  the 
serape  look  better  and  that  it  would  also  enable  Robert  to  wear  the 
serape  with  either  side  out.  Robert,  however,  had  made  up  his 
mind  previously  that  his  serape  would  serve  him  just  as  well  with 
the  design  colored  on  one  side  only.  At  this  point  the  teacher 
brought  out  a  real  Mexican  serape,  from  which  the  group  discov- 
ered that  the  design  and  colors  were  the  same  on  both  sides,  and 
also  that  the  designs  were  woven  rather  than  colored.  Robert 
quickly  changed  his  mind  and  finished  his  design  on  both  sides, 
for  he  wanted  his  serape  to  be  as  authentic  as  possible. 

The  wise  teacher  has  objectives  in  mind  for  a  construction 
period  other  than  the  mere  furnishing  of  stage  properties  for  a 
play;  indeed,  too  much  emphasis  upon  costumes  and  stage 
settings  may  even  stifle  originality  and  spontaneous  expres- 
sion. With  only  a  paper  crown,  a  small  boy  will  stride  across 
the  stage  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  the  purple; 
yardsticks  may  be  used  as  guns;  a  mural  may  furnish  the  only 
background;  children  with  their  arms  outstretched  may  sway 
in  the  breeze  as  realistically  as  palm  trees,  for  in  the  vivid 
imagination  of  a  small  child  all  things  are  possible. 

In  place  of  stressing  the  finished  dramatic  production, 
modern  teachers  stress  the  process  of  production.  With  this 
emphasis  upon  the  socializing  experience  for  children  rather 
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than  upon  the  finished  performance,  correct  materials  and 
perfect  stage  properties  lose  much  of  their  former  importance. 
Only  when  the  children  plan  to  present  their  play  to  another 
group  do  they  spend  much  time  making  finished  costumes. 
This  does  not  mean  that  dramatization  is  done  in  a  careless, 
haphazard  manner;  rather  it  means  that  the  important  social- 
izing values  of  dramatic  play  take  precedence  over  the  ex- 
hibitional  values.  Intelligent  teachers  have  long  realized 
that  a  program  presented  by  a  small  group  of  talented  chil- 
dren whose  mothers  have  spent  hours  making  costumes  may 
lack  the  true  educational  values  of  a  less  finished  program 
which  has  simple  costumes  and  stage  settings,  but  in  which 
all  the  children  have  had  a  part  in  working  out  the  dramatiza- 
tion and  have  gained  a  feeling  of  responsibility  and  participa- 
tion. Nowhere  has  the  shifting  of  emphasis  in  education  been 
more  keenly  felt  than  in  the  manner  of  presenting  dramatiza- 
tion. This  change  in  emphasis  from  exhibitional  to  educa- 
tional values  has  given  new  life  to  dramatics,  and  has  enabled 
dramatic  play  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  social- 
ization of  the  child. 

Sharing  Experiences  with  Others:  Room  Programs  and 
School  Assemblies.  Though  most  dramatic  play  experiences 
are  satisfying  and  complete  for  children  when  they  have  been 
developed  and  evaluated  in  the  classroom,  some  may  be  per- 
fected and  extended  until  they  are  suitable  for  an  audience. 
As  the  children  dramatize  certain  situations  again  and  again, 
they  tend  to  repeat  those  incidents  which  have  been  interest- 
ing and  successful  and  to  eliminate  others;  gradually  a  se- 
quence of  events  develops  as  in  a  play,  although  the  con- 
versation always  remains  spontaneous  and  unmemorized. 
These  childlike  plays  which  develop  naturally  in  the  class- 
room will  be  enjoyed  by  other  children;  thus  they  are  often 
presented  to  another  classroom  or  to  a  larger  group  of  children 
in  an  assembly.  Even  the  children's  mothers  will  find  such 
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plays  interesting  and  enjoyable  if  they  understand  their  pur- 
pose and  how  they  were  evolved. 

Inviting  another  class  into  the  room  gives  the  children  the 
opportunity  of  being  hosts  and  of  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  guests.  At  the  same  time,  a 
room  program  provides  opportunities  for  the  guests  to  appre- 
ciate the  contributions  of  others,  to  rejoice  in  their  success, 
and  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  another  group. 

When  children's  dramatizations  are  carried  over  into  the 
environment  of  the  school  assembly,  there  are  additional 
opportunities  for  the  child's  growth  and  development.  As 
Marjorie  Hardy  has  said,  "Assembly  activities  are  a  continua- 
tion or  repetition  of  the  classroom  activities.  The  assembly 
room  may,  in  a  way,  be  considered  the  classroom  of  the  entire 
school."8  Not  only  is  there  an  opportunity  in  the  school 
assembly  to  share  with  others  and  think  first  of  their  enjoy- 
ment, but  there  may  develop  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  large 
group  together  with  a  selfless  attitude  in  considering  its  wel- 
fare. 

In  these  assemblies  participation  by  as  many  children  as 
possible  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  exploitation  of  a  talented  few 
and  the  exclusion  of  others  who  need  the  experience.  While 
programs  should  be  well  organized,  they  should  never  be 
formal;  care  should  be  taken  that  overpractice  does  not  de- 
stroy naturalness  of  self-expression  by  automatizing  speeches 
and  the  conversation  in  plays.  Emphasis  is  always  upon  the 
meaning  of  talks,  not  upon  repeating  the  same  words  every 
time. 

The  following  conditions  or  standards  for  these  informal 
assemblies  have  been  suggested  by  Pearl  Merriman:  4 

3  Marjorie  Hardy,  "School  Assemblies—An  Aid  to  Child  Development," 
Sharing  Experiences  Through  School  Assemblies  (Washington,  D.C.:  Bulletin 
of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  1938),  p.  7. 

4  Pearl  Merriman,  "Back  Stage  with  the  Contributors,"  Sharing  Experi- 
ences Through  School  Assemblies  ( Washington,  D.C, :  Bulletin  of  the  Asso- 
ciatiun  for  Childhood  Education,  1938),  p.  23. 
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Only  their  best  work  is  recognized  as  suitable  to  share  with 

others. 
A  definite  idea  is  kept  in  mind  for  even  the  most  informal 

assembly. 

The  plan  is  one  upon  which  all  are  agreed  and  which  is  signifi- 
cant to  them. 

Provision  is  made  for  freedom  with  guidance  in  planning. 
Each  child  has  the  opportunity,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  do 

the  part  he  prefers,  so  that  success  is  insured  for  all. 
Enough  planning  and  preparation  is  done  that  children  feel 

self-confident  and  poised,  but  not  so  much  that  spontaneity 

is  killed. 
A  positive,  constructive  attitude  is  maintained  by  children  and 

teacher  throughout  the  preparations. 

Standards  for  evaluation  are  formulated  by  groups  as  a  whole. 
Emphasis  is  upon  shared  experiences  rather  than  upon  finished 

productions. 

Participation  by  all  children  is  striven  for. 
Constructive  criticism  by  performers  and  audience  follows  the 

presentation,  thereby  providing  for  future  growth. 

The  following  assembly  program,  which  was  given  at  the 
Thirty-Second  Street  Demonstration  School  (University  of 
Southern  California),  suggests  the  type  of  assembly  program 
which  grows  out  of  and  extends  classroom  experience: 

1.  Song:  "America  the  Beautiful" The  School 

2.  "The  Three  Billy  Goats"  (dramatized  with  stick  puppets) .  .Grade  I 

3.  Our  Experiments  with  Plants;  What  Plants  Need  to  Grow.  Grade  IV 

4.  Piano  Duet Frances  and  Mary,  Grade  VI 

5.  A  Trip  to  South  America  (dramatized) Grade  V 

6.  Song:  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" The  School 

Sharing  room  experiences  with  others  provides  many  op- 
portunities for  social  development.  Not  only  may  it  develop 
group  consciousness  and  group  loyalty,  but  the  child  may 
learn  the  importance  of  putting  group  interests  before  per- 
sonal desires.  Sharing  experiences  with  others  should  give 
equal  satisfaction  to  both  the  contributor  and  to  the  audience. 
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Summary.  Together  with  the  many  other  changes  which 
characterize  the  modern  elementary  program,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  new  type  of  dramatization  known  as  dramatic  play. 
Unlike  free  play,  which  is  undirected,  dramatic  play  is  guided 
by  the  teacher  who  encourages  children  to  dramatize  experi- 
ences which  will  clarify  their  concepts  and  give  them  better 
understanding  and  increased  insight  into  the  worth-while 
activities  of  society. 

Dramatic  play  should  contribute  to  the  development  of 
every  child  in  every  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  In  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  grades  it  may  develop  spontaneously 
during  a  free  play  period,  In  the  upper  grades  the  children 
need  more  guidance  and  help  from  the  teacher;  they  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  disconnected  chain  of  incidents, 
more  or  less  dictated  by  chance,  which  characterize  the  play 
experiences  of  little  children. 

With  thirty  to  forty  children  in  a  classroom,  successful 
dramatic  play  requires  careful  organization.  The  children 
will  want  to  outline  the  events  to  be  represented,  the  charac- 
ters to  take  part,  and  some  of  the  things  they  might  talk  about. 
The  evaluation  period  following  the  play  itself  can  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  play  experience.  Its  success- 
ful guidance  determines  the  future  development  of  the  play 
period.  Through  play  itself  and  through  suggested  solutions 
to  difficult  problems,  children  develop  better  standards  for 
dramatic  play  and  thus  improve  their  own  performances. 

In  dramatic  play  the  need  for  stage  properties  and  cos- 
tumes is  minimized;  wise  teachers  stress  the  process  of  pro- 
duction and  the  socializing  experience  itself  rather  than  the 
finished  dramatic  production.  This  change  in  emphasis  from 
the  exhibitional  to  the  educational  has  given  new  life  to 
dramatics  and  has  enabled  dramatic  play  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  school  life  of  the  child. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Differentiate  between  free  play  and  dramatic  or  representative 
play.   Between  dramatic  play  and  dramatization. 

2.  What  are  the  values  of  dramatic  play?   Does  it  have  as  much 
value  for  the  older  as  for  the  younger  children?    Explain. 

3.  What  items  should  be  considered  in  effectively  organizing  for  a 
dramatic  play  period? 

4.  Explain  why  the  evaluation  period  is  essential  in  developing 
good  dramatic  play.    How  does  the  evaluation  period  often 
lead  naturally  into  construction  work? 

5.  Present  the  case  for  simple  stage  properties, 

6.  Show  how  assembly  activities  may  be  a  continuation  of  class- 
room activities. 

7.  Make  a  brief  list  of  the  most  important  points  in  this  chapter, 
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27 

health  and  the,  247 
social  studies   program  and  the, 

332-38 
study  of,  by  teachers,  86-87,  333- 

36 
Community  relations,  teachers  and, 

49,  53-55,  56-57 
Compensation,  236,  237,  238 
Compositions 
group,  using  to  improve  written 

expression,  455-57 
use  in  evaluation,  186-87 
Conduct,  what  determines,  316-17 
Conflicts,  emotional,  231-33 
Constitution,  U.  S.,  30,  356 
Conversation;  see  also  Language  arts, 

Speech 
children  who  talk  too  little  or  too 

much,  436-37 
morning  conversation  period,  433- 

34 

standards  for,  434-36 
Coordinated   Scales   of  Attainment, 

201 

Correlated  Scales  of  Attainment,  201 
Cost  of  education,  7,  9-11 
Courses  of  study;  see  Curricula 
Courtesy,  teaching,  114 
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Critics  of  public  schools,  classifica- 
tion and  types,  6-7 
Current  events  program,  339-40 
Curricula 

arithmetic,  490-511 

criticism  of,  15-16 

experience,  36-37 

rigidity  vs.  fluidity,  234-35 

science,  265-66,  277-84 

teacher's  need  for  knowledge  of, 
19-20 

Daily  programs 

general  principles  for  guiding, 
104-6 

planning  the  day's  work,  103-4 

samples  of,  106-7 
Day-dreaming,  238 
Declaration  of  Independence,  30,  356 
Dementia  praecox,  31-32 
Democracy 

achieving,  60-61 

basic  institutions  of,  27 

in  the  classroom,  86 

classroom  as  laboratory  of,  39-40 

classroom  contribution  to,  29-30 

great  documents  and  court  deci- 
sions pertaining  to,  30-31 

growth  through  cooperation,  37-38 

health  and,  228-30 

human  frailties  and,  309 

from  ideals  to  methods,  36-37 

illiteracy  a  menace  to,  368 

meaning  of,  60-61 

school  methods  and,  41 

teachers  as  interpreters  of,  59-60 

teacher's  faith  in,  52 
Detroit   Beginning   First-Grade   In- 
telligence Test,  376 
Detroit  Scale  of  Behavior  Problems 

(Baker  and  Traphagen),  216 
Diagnostic  tests,  191-98,  300,  510 
Diaries,  use  in  evaluation,  186-87 
Discipline,  108-27 

attitude  of  the  teacher  and,  125-27 

constructive  measures  to  prevent 
misbehavior,  109 

criticism  of,  16-17 

positive,  117-18 

punishment,  122-24 


standards,  not  rules,  95-98,  110 

vs.  self-direction,  108 

when  regular  procedures  fail,  115- 

17 

Dissociation,  236,  237 
Drama 

rhythmically  dramatizing  imagi- 
nary stories  and  situations,  541- 
42 

standards  for,  97 

as  a  technique  of  evaluation,  185- 
86 

value  of,  45 
Dramatic  play,  597-614 

for  all  grades,  601-3 

defined,  598-99 

evaluation,  607-9 

organizing  the  play  period,  603-7 

sharing  experiences  with  others; 
room  programs  and  school  as- 
semblies, 611-13 

stage  properties,  simple,  610-11 

values  of,  599-601 


Eames  Eye  Test,  376 

Earthquake,  procedure  in  event  of, 

100 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  21 
Education 

cost  of,  7,  9-11 

fundamentals  of,  neglect  of,  16 

future  and,  45-46 

half-truths  in,  62-63 

as  an  investment,  10 

objectives  of,  136 

progressive;  see  Progressive  educa- 
tion 

research  and,  65-70 

safety,  245-47 

science  applied  to,  65-68 
Egocentrism,  236,  237 
Electricity  as  unit  of  work  in  science, 

297-98 
Elementary  schools;   see  Schools, 

public 

Emergencies,    procedures    for   han- 
dling, 100 

English,  correcting  poor,  445-47 
Enthusiasm,  115 
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Equipment 

available,  teacher's  need  for  knowl- 
edge of,  90-91 

needed  for  teaching  science,  290- 

91 
Evaluation 

of  dramatic  play,  607-9 

in  pupil  guidance,  177-221 
achievement  tests,  191-98,  200 
anecdotal  records,  183-85 
check  lists,  182-83 
diagnostic  tests,  191-98 
diaries,  compositions,   letters, 
and  self-descriptions,  186-87 
dramatization,  185-86 
intelligence  tests,  201-7 
interest  interviews,  187-91 
interviews,  181-82 
meaning  of,  177-78 
observation,  180-81 
personality  tests,  207-20 
projective  tests,  220-21 
rating  scales,  183-85 
sociogram,  216-20 
survey  tests,  198-99 
synthesizing    and    interpreting, 

179-80 

techniques  of,  180-220 
tests,  187-221 
types  of,  178-79 

nature  of,  300 

of  results  of  units  of  work,  169-70 

science  and,  300-5 
Evidence,  vital,  methods  of  obtain- 
ing, 302-5 
Experience 

personal,  as  background  for  writ- 
ing, 452-53 

relationship  to  reading,  372-73, 377 
"Experience  curriculum/'  36-37 


Facts,  how  established,  301-2 

Family  as  basic  institution  of  democ- 
racy, 27 

Fine    arts,    517-614;    see   also   Art, 

Drama,  Dramatic  play,  Music 
value  of,  44-45 

Fire,  procedure  in  event  of,  100 

Free  play,  599 


Freedom  of  speech 

schools  and,  4-5 
Freedom  vs.  license,  233 
Frustration,  behavior  and,  236 
Futility,  cult  of,  74-75 
Future 

education  and  the,  45-46 

visions  of  the,  46-47 

Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests,  375 
Grounds,  school,  tour  of,  95 
Group,  relationship  of  individual  to 

the,  28,  29,  37,  39 
Guidance,  pupil,  78 

evaluation  in;  see  Evaluation 

problem  of,  63 

Handwriting,    453-54,    468-73;    see 

also  Writing 

beginning  to  write,  453-54,  468-69 
developing,  468-80 
Health 

adjustment  and,  210 
democracy  and,  228-30 
education,  personalized  procedures 

in,  242-45 

hazards  in  the  school,  233-36 
mental 

surveys  of,  251-55 

things  to  watch  for  and  do,  239- 

40 

mental  vs.  physical,  227-28 
physical,  program,  240-42 
physical  examinations,  248-50 
research  in,  255-56 
role  of  the  home,  school,  and  com- 
munity in,  247-48 
safety  education,  245-47 
teacher's  role  in,  importance  of, 

225-27 

Health  clinics,  248 
Heredity,  62 

Hitler,  Adolf,  perversion  of  educa- 
tion by,  4 
Human  relations,  satisfying,  340 

Identification,  236,  237,  238 
Illiteracy  a  menace  to  democracy, 
368 
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Individual,  relationship  to  the  group, 

28,  29,  37,  39 

Information,  importance  of,  40 
Initiative,  quality  of,  43-44 
Insects  as  unit  of  work  in  science, 

294-95 
Intelligence 

adjustment  and,  209 
factors  in,  202-4 

relation  to  reading  ability,  370-71 
Intelligence  quotients,  202,  204 
reading  and,  370 
using,  205-7 

Intelligence  tests,  201-7,  254,  375 
available,  207 
modern  uses  of,  204-5 
old  uses  of,  202 

Intercultural  understandings  and  at- 
titudes, improving,  as  a  unit  of 
work,  156-59 

Interest  inventories,  187-90 
available,  190-91 
using  to  meet  pupil  needs,  191 
Interests 

adjustment  and,  190,  210-11 
pupil 

dangers  in  using,  131-32 
units  of  work  and,  129-30 
Interviews,  as  a  technique  of  evalua- 
tion, 181-82 

Inventories,  interest,  187-90 
available,  190-91 
using  to  meet  pupil  needs,  191 
Inventory    of    Vocational    Interests 
( Kobal,       Wrightstone,       and 
Kunze),  191 

Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests,  201 
Isolation,  dangers  of,  31-32 

Juvenile  courts,  248 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  quoted  on  reading, 

369 
Knowledge 

importance  of,  40 

science  as,  261 

Kuder  Preference  Record,  190 
Kuhlman-Anderson  Tests,  207 

Labels,  making,  458-59 


Language  ability,  reading  and,  371 
Language  arts,  428-81;  see  also  Con- 
versation, Speech 
analyzing  language  situations,  438- 

39 

choral  speaking,  442-45 
correcting  poor  English,  445-47 
enriching  the  vocabulary,  447-48 
evaluating     language     outcomes, 

449-50 
new   words,   hearing    and  using, 

448-49 

uses  out  of  school,  437-38 
Leadership,  quality  of,  43-44 
Learning 

activities,  list  of,  166-67 
tools  of 

and  achievement,  194 
measuring,  194 
Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test, 

375 
Leisure  time,  use  of,  as  a  unit  of 

work,  150-52 
Letter-writing,  41,  459-61 
Letters 

of  elementary  children,  459-61 
standards  for,  462 
use  in  evaluation,  186-87 
License,  freedom  vs.,  5,  233 
Lying,  causes  and  treatment,  120-21 

Magnetism  as  unit  of  work  in  science, 

297-98 
Maladjusted  children,  handling  of, 

118-21 

Manuscript  writing,  470-71 
Mechanisms,  mental,  236-39 

surveys  of,  252-53 
Mental  ages,  202,  204 
reading  and,  370 
using,  205-7 
Mental  health;  see  Health,  Mental 

hygiene 
Mental    Health    Analysis    (Thorpe, 

Clark,  and  Tiegs),  216 
Mental  hygiene 

principles  of,  as  aid  to  education, 

38-39,  70-72 
problems,  235-36 
Mental  hygienists,  teachers  as,  70-72 
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Mental  mechanisms,  236-39 

surveys  of,  252-53 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  201 
Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  375 
Misbehavior;  see  Discipline 
Modern  School  Achievement  Tests, 

201 

Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  216 
Multa-mental  scales  (McCall),  207 
Music,    44,    65,    517-56;    see    dso 

Rhythms,  Singing 
appreciation,  550-56 
building    a    nontechnical    back- 
ground, 552-54 
creating  a  musical  environment, 

527-29 
creating  songs  with  older  children, 

545-47 

creative  expression  and,  543-44 
dramatizing  imaginary  stories  and 

situations,  541-42 
experimenting  with  glasses,  530-31 
improvising  melodies  with  young 

children,  544-45 
instruments,  529-33 
making  simple,  532-33 
suggested  for  the  classroom,  531- 

32 
integration  with  other  curricular 

activities  and  arts,  554-56 
learning  a  new  song,  520-21,  524 
listening  to,  549-50 
musical  experiences  through,  537 
reading,  trends  in  teaching,  525-27 
renaissance  in  the  classroom,  518- 

20 

rhythm  bands,  534-37 
rhythms  first;  music  later,  539-40 
shall  children  learn  music  sylla- 
bles?, 523-25 
standards  for,  98 

teachers  with  a  spirit  of  adventure, 
547-49 


Needs,  pupil 

units  of  work  and,  133-34 
using  interest  inventories  to  meet, 
191 

Negativism,  236,  238 


Non-language   Multa-mental   Scales 
(McCall,  Terman,  and  Lorge), 
207 
Norms 

interpretation  of,  200 
use  of,  195 

Observation 

as  a  technique  of  evaluation,  180- 

81 
use  in  mental  health  surveys,  251- 

52 
Occupational  Interest  Inventory  ( Lee 

and  Thorpe),  190-91 
Oral  reading,  408-10 
Orientation,  science  as,  261-62 
Originality,  quality  of,  43-44 
Outlines,  writing,  459 

Parent  Teachers  Association,  21 
Parents,  teacher's  relationship  with, 

20-21,  49,  54-55,  247 
Personal  adjustment,  212 
Personality   adjustment  of  teachers, 

72-77 
Personality    difficulties,    nature    of, 

211-12 
Personality  inventories,  interpreting 

results  of,  215 

Personality  tests,  207-20,  376 
available,  214-16 
use  in  mental  health  surveys,  253- 

54 

Phantasy,  236,  238 
Philosophy,  61,  65,  66,  68,  79 
Phonics,  380-82 

case  against,  380-82 
Physical  education  health  program, 

240-42 

Physical  examinations,  248-50 
Physical  health;  see  Health 
Physically     handicapped     children, 

250 

Pintner  General  Ability  Tests,  207 
Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  Mental 

Test,  376 
Playgrounds 
community,  247 
school,  241-42 


Poetry,  464-65,  467 

standards  for,  462-63 
Profile  chart,  198 
Program  planning,   103-4;   see  also 

Daily  programs 
general  principles  for  guiding  the 

daily  program,  104-6 
samples  of,  106-7 
Progressive    education,    controversy 

over,  15 

Projection,  236,  237 
Projective  tests,  220-21 
Psychologists,  teachers  as,  61-62 
Psychology,  61,,  65,  66,  68,  78,  79 

educational,  61 
Public   relations,    teacher's    part   in 

program  of,  18-23 
Public    School   Achievement   Tests, 

201 

Public  schools;  see  Schools,  public 
Punishment,  types  of,  122-24 
Pupil  capacities,  units  of  work  and, 

133 
Pupil  interests 

dangers  in  using,  131-32 
units  of  work  and,  129-30 
Pupil  needs 

units  of  work  and,  133-34 

using  interest  inventories  to  meet, 

191 
Pupils 

guidance;  see  Guidance,  pupil 
learning  names  of,  94-95 
personal  difficulties  of,   discover- 
ing, 341-42 
teacher's  relationship  with,  21-22, 

23,  89-90,  91-127 
tours  of  building  and  grounds,  95 

Radio,  auditory  aid  in  social  studies, 

357-58 
Rating  scales,  use  in  evaluation,  183- 

85 

Rationalization,  236,  237 
Reading,  365-426 
atmosphere  for,  402-4 
basic  reading  lesson,  396-98 
books   and  the  interpretation  of 
life,  366 
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children's  interests  in,  418-19 
choosing  good  books  for  children, 

420-22 
corrective,    recent    developments 

in,  422-24 

development,  stages  of,  404-6 
development  of  specific  abilities: 

study  and  work  type  reading, 

410-17 
diagnosis  and  remedial  instruction, 

424-25 
experience  background  and,  372- 

73,  377 
increasing    appreciation    of    good 

literature,  420 
instruction 

individualizing,  417-18 

types  of,  406 
intelligence  'and,  370-71 
interests  in,  developing,  419-20 
intermediate    and   upper    grades, 

404-25 

introduction  of  books,  394-95 
language  ability  and,  371 
learning  to  read,  369-80 
lesson  plans  from  teachers*  man- 
uals, 398-402 

lessons,  principles  for,  395-96 
to  locate  material,  411-13 
oral,  408-10 

types  of,  in  upper  grades,  408- 

10 

to  organize  material,  414-15 
organizing  the  classroom  for,  385- 

98 

phonics,  380-82 

providing  activities  for  older  pu- 
pils, 390-91 
readiness  for,  369-77 

evidences  of,  374-75 

increasing,  377 

using  tests  to  diagnose,  375-77 
to  remember,  415-17 
to   select  and  evaluate  material, 

413-14 
social  and  emotional  stability  and, 

373-74 

solving  problems  through,  411 
as  a  tool  of  citizenship,  367 
units  of  work,  387-89 
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Reading— Continued 

visual    and    auditory    perception 

and,  371-72 

word  analysis  programs,  383-85 
word  recognition  program,  382-83 
workbooks,  391-94 
Reasoning,  science  as,  262 
Records,    anecdotal;    see   Anecdotal 

records 

Regression,  236,  237 
Repression,  236,  237 
Research 

education  and,  65-70 

in    physical    and   mental   health, 

255-56 

science  as,  260-61 
what  it  shows  about  our  schools, 

12-13 

Rhythm  bands,  534-37 
Rhythms 

building  a  background  of  rhythmic 

experience  through,  538-39 
musical  experiences  through,  537 
recreating  experience  in,  340-41 
rhythmically    dramatizing    imagi- 
nary stories  and  situations,  541- 
42 

rhythms  first;  music  later,  539-40 

things  to  remember  about,  542-43 

Roosevelt,     Franklin     D.,     "fireside 

chats,"  367 
Roosevelt,     Theodore,     quoted     on 

teachers,  3 
Rorschach  Test,  221 
Routine,  organization  of,  as  a  group 

problem,  98-100 
"Rugged  individualism,"  37 

Safety  education,  245-47 

Salaries,  teachers',  7,  9-10,  19 

Schizophrenia,  31-32 

Schools,  public 

as  basic  institution  of  democracy,  28 
buildings;  see  Buildings,  school 
changing  and  improving  society, 

42-43 

classroom  as  laboratory  of  democ- 
racy, 39-40 
cost  of,  7,  9-11 
criticism  made  of,  7-8,  9-12,  15-17 


critics  with  ulterior  motives,  6-7 
curricula;  see  Curricula 
dangers  faced  by,  4 
democracy  in,  30-31,  41-42 
environment,  teacher's  knowledge 

of,  87-89 

freedom  of  speech  and,  4-5 
grounds;  see  Grounds,  school 
how  enemies  of  public  education 

work,  8-9 
how  teachers  may  answer  attacks 

on,  9-23 

importance  of,  3 
meeting  America's  needs,  35-36 
nationally  planned  attacks  on,  5-6 
playgrounds;      see     Playgrounds, 

school 
quality  of  work  in,  criticism  of,  11- 

12 
school   methods    and   democracy, 

41-42 

school  politics  and  teachers,  56-57 
testing  programs,  14-15,  16,  20 
what  research  shows  about,  12-13 
Science,  259-305 

applied  to  education,  65-68 
applied  to  social  problems,  263-65 
curriculum,  265-66,  277-84 
evaluation  and,  300-5 
instruction,  vitalization  of,  289-90 
as  knowledge,  261 
meaning  of,  260 
modern,  conceptions  of,  267 
old  vs.  new  terminology,  298 
as  orientation,  261-62 
potentialities  of,  259-60 
as  reasoning,  262 

relation  between  natural  and  so- 
cial sciences,  279-81 
as  research,  260-61 
scope  and  sequence  of,  279-81 
status  of,  present,  263-66 
teachers 

beginning,  286-87 

how  they  may  improve,  287-88 
teaching 

equipment       and       apparatus 
needed,  290-91 

improving,  287 

methods  in,  284-99 
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objectives,  266-76,  284 
textbooks,  282-83 
units  of  work  in,  291-300 

confusing   aims    and   activities, 

293-94 

guiding,  292-93 
illustrations,  294-98 
social  studies  and,  299-300 
as  a  way  of  life,  262-63 
Scientific  attitudes,  developing,  270- 

71,  303-4 

Scientific  method,  272-76,  304-5 
in  science  procedures,  288-89 
Security 

children  and,  116,  342 
teachers  and,  74 
Self-confidence,  in  teachers,  74 
Self-control 

development  of,  108-27 
teacher's,  126 
Self-descriptions,  use  in  evaluation, 

186-87 
Shyness,    overcoming,    in    children, 

114,  118-19 
Signs,  writing,  458 
Singing 

inaccuracies  in  pitch,  521 
learning  a  new  song,  520-21,  524 
rote,  520-21,  524 
voice  quality,  522 
Skills 

importance  of,  40 
learning,  and  adjustment,  209-10 
problem-solving,  506-10 
"Slow  learners,"  62 
Snellen  Letter  Chart,  376 
Social  adjustment,  212-13 
Social  attitudes,  desirable,  develop- 
ment of,  108-27 

Social  living,  role  of  schools  in,  42-43 
Social  studies,  307-61 
activities  in,  346-49 
approaches  to,  320-31 
books  and,  354-55 
construction  activities,  353-54 
controversial  issues,  350-51 
defined,  310-11 
on  different  levels,  311-13 
improving    teaching    procedures, 
344-45 


materials  and  equipment,  354 
program 

children    and    the    community, 

332-38 

cooperative    group    living    and 
problem  solving  in  the  class- 
room, 331-32 
current  events,  339-40 
integrated,  329-31 
planned  sequence,  319-31 
satisfying  human  relations,  340 
well-balanced,  318 
purposes  of,  309-10,  313-18 
radio  as  auditory  aid  in,  357-58 
trips  and  excursions,  336-38 
units  of  work,  345-46 

science  and,  299-300 
visual  aids,  355,  358-60 
Sociograms,  216-20 
administering,  219-20 
obtaining  information  for,  217-19 
using  results  of,  219 
Speech;  see  also  Conversation,  Lan- 
guage arts 

better,  developing,  430 
correcting  poor  English,  445-47 
enriching  die  vocabulary,  447-48 
good,  as  a  personal  asset,  429 
program,  430-31 

developing,  430 
Speeches 

learning  to  make  short  talks,  439- 

41 

telling  a  good  story,  441-42 
Spelling,  468-70,  472-80 

group  vs.   individual  instruction, 

472-73 

learning  a  new  word,  476-77 
selecting  words  for,  .477-78 
study-test  vs.  test-study  technique 

for  teaching,  473-74 
teaching,  recent   trends   in,   478- 

80 

weekly  study  plan,  474-76 
writing  and  spelling  taught  inci- 
dentally, 469-70 

Stalin,  Joseph,  perversion  of  educa- 
tion by,  4 

Standardized  tests;  67-68,  511 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  198 
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Stealing,  causes  and  treatment,  119- 

20 
Stokowski,  Leopold,  quoted  on  music, 

518 

Stories,  standards  for,  462 
Strong  Interest  Blanks,  190 
Students;  see  Children,  Pupils 
Study,  courses  of;  see  Curricula 
Subject  matter,  utilization  of,  40-41, 

78-79 

Substitution,  236,  237,  238 
Summaries,  writing,  459 
Supplies,  available,  teacher's  need  for 

knowledge  of,  90-91 
Survey  tests,  195,  198-99,  300 
Sympathism,  236,  237 


Talent  scouts,  teachers  as,  58-59 
Talks;  see  Speeches 
Teachers 

academic  preparation,  13-14,  77- 
79 

as  artists,  63-65,  570-72 

attitude   of,    and  misbehavior   of 
pupils,  125-26 

as  citizens,  52-53 

classroom  committees  and,  100 

classroom  organization,  85,  86 

cliques,  74 

commandments  for,  76-77 

community   relations,   49,   53-55, 
56-57 

community  study  by,  86-87,  333- 
36 

controversial  issues  in  the  class- 
room, 350-51 

course  of  study  as  source  of  infor- 
mation for,  89 

development  of  sense  of  security 
in  children,  342 

democracy  defined  by,  60-61 

discipline  and;  see  Discipline 

faith  in  democracy,  52 
first  day  program,  91-95 

foal  of,  50-52 
alf -truths  in  education  and,  62-63 
how  they  may  answer  attacks  on 

public  schools,  9-23 
interpreters  of  democracy,  59-60 


knowledge   of    available   supplies 

and  equipment,  90-91 
knowledge  of  children,  57-58 
knowledge  of  school  environment, 

87-89 

learning  names  of  pupils,  94-95 
as  mental  hygienists,  70-72 
music,  547-49 
personal  problems  of,  126 
personality  adjustment  of,  72-77 
planning  the  day's  work,  103-4 
as  practical  psychologists,  61-62 
public  relations  programs  and,  18- 

23 

reaching    objectives    through    ac- 
tivities, 63 
records  as  source  of  information 

for,  89 
relationship  with  colleagues,  22, 

55-56 
relationship  with  parents,  20-21, 

49,  54-55,  247 
relationship  with  pupils,  21-22,  23, 

89-90,  91-127 
requirements  of,  49-80 
salaries,  7,  9-10, 19 
school  politics  and,  56-57 
science 

beginning,  286-87 

how  they  may  improve,  287-88 
science  and  research  essential  tools 

for,  65-66 
security,  74 
selection  of,  13-14 
self-confidence,  74 
starting  the  new  year,  91 
as  talent  scouts,  58-59 
tour  of  buildings  and  grounds,  95 
understanding  individual  children, 

124-25,  136 
Television,  as  an  audio-visual  aid, 

358-60 

Terman-McNemar  Tests,  207 
Testing  programs,  public  school,  14- 

15,  16-20 
Tests 

ability,  58-59 
achievement,  191-98,  254 

available,  200-1 
acuity,  visual  and  auditory,  376 
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for  determining  needs  of  pupils, 

134 

diagnostic,  191-98,  300,  510 
intelligence,  201-7,  254,  375 
available,  207 
modern  uses  of,  204-5 
old  uses  of,  202 
norms 

interpretation  of,  200 
use  of,  195 

personality,  207-20,  376 
available,  214-16 
use  in  mental  health  surveys, 

253-54 

projective,  220-21 
reading  readiness,  375 
standardized,  67-68,  511 
survey,  195,  198-99,  300 
unit  of  work,  results,  169-70 
used  in  evaluation,  187-221 
Textbooks,  science,  282-83 
Thematic  Apperception  Test,  221 
Thinking 

habits  of,  developing,  351-52 
steps  in,  352 
Timidness;  see  Shyness 
Tours;  see  also  Trips 

of  building  and  grounds,  95 
Trips;  see  also  Tours 

aid  in  reading  readiness,  377 
social  studies  program  and,  336-38 
standards  for,  97 

Units  of  work 
in  art,  568-70 
concept,  139-40 
culminating  activities,  168 
developing,  159 
essential  elements  of,  140-41 
guidance  plan,  170-71 
Slustrations,  141-59 

air  and  weather,  295-97 

art,  152-56 

aviation,  145-50 

clothing,  141-45 

improvising  intercultural  under- 
standings and  attitudes,  156- 
59 

insects,  294-95 

leisure  time,  use  of,  150-52 


magnetism  and  electricity,  297- 

98 

introduction  of,  164-65 
measuring  outcomes,  169-70 
nature  of  the  class  and,  134-35 
objectives,  160-61 

differences  between  major  and 

contributory,  162-63 
planning,  165 
pupil  capacities  and,  133 
pupil  interests  and,  129-33 
pupil  needs  and,  133-34 
purposing,  165 
in  reading,  387-89 
in  science,  291-300 

confusing   aims   and   activities, 
293-94 

guiding  the  unit,  292-93 

illustrations,  294-98 
selection  and  pursuit  of  activities, 

165-68 

selection  of,  161-62 
in  social  studies,  345-46 

science  and,  299-300 
types  of,  171-73 
using,  159 
weaknesses  and  dangers  in  the 

method,  173-75 


Visual  acuity  tests,  376 
Visual  aids 

television,  358-60 

use  in  social  studies,  354-55 
Vocabulary,  enriching  the,  447-48 
Voltaire,  quoted,  5 


Way  of  life,  science  as  a,  262-63 
Weather  as  unit  of  work  in  science, 

295-97 
Withdrawal  tendencies  in  children, 

31,  118-19 

Wood,  Grant,  paintings  of,  560 
Word  analysis  programs,   guiding 

principles  for,  383-85 
Word  recognition  program,  382-83 
Work  units;  see  Units  of  work 
Writing;  see  also  Handwriting 
announcements,  458-59 
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Writing— Continued  manuscript,  470-71 

arm  movement  fallacy,  471-72  outlines,  459 

background  for,  452-53  personal,  463 

personal  experience  as,  452-53  poetry,  464-65,  467 

correcting  children's  written  work,  practical,  463 

463-64  reason  for,  451-52 

developing  creative  power,  465-68  self-expression  through,  450-68 

group   vs.   individual  instruction,  signs,  458 

472-73  situations  requiring,  454-55 

keeping  records  and  forms,  457-58  standards  for,  461-63 

labels,  458-59  summaries,  459 

letters  of  elementary  children,  459-  using  group  compositions  to  im- 

61  prove  written  expression,  455-57 
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